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Art. I TAe nw year; a comparative English and Chinese Ca¬ 
lendar; list of the foreign residents at the five ports , Spc.; 
government of Hongkong; foreign legations; and consular es¬ 
tablishments in China. 

Canton January 1st, 1847. Once more we wish our renders and 
friends, whether near or remote, a happy and prosperous new year. 
We are anxious, more than ever before, to draw their attention to 
the people of this empire—the widest field in the world, under one 
government, for arduous enterprise. Important changes are in pro¬ 
gress among the Chinese; and though these may be scarcely per¬ 
ceptible at a distance, and even here pass unnoticed and unheeded 
by the careless observer, still they are moving steadily on, and in 
their course will sweep away some of the most ancient and firmly 
established institutions of this strangely named 44 celestial empire.” 
The changes that have occurred, during the fifteen years elapsed 
since our monthly journal was commenced, are doubtless the pre¬ 
cursors of others far greater and far more beneficial. Evils, springing 
up from error, ignorance, falsehood, superstition, cruelty, wrong, and 
outrage,—abound in all parts of the land ; and dreadful must be their 
results, unless timely reformations come in to afford alleviation to the 
suffering multitudes. The events of the past year have indicated a 
feverish state in the body politic, that makes us exceedingly anxious 
that efficient remedies should be speedily applied. Truth should be 
proclaimed; and in China, as everywhere else, it will prove, in the 
providence of God, a most powerful engine in removing the existing 
evils and in hastening forward the desired amelioration. 

Thanking our friends for what they have already contributed, we 
renew our request that they will continue to aid us in placing on the 
pages of the Chinese Repository a faithful record of passing events, 
accurate descriptions of men and things and existing opinions, with 
such suggestions as may serve to hasten happier years and more 
prosperous times to all people. 
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LIST OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN CHINA. 


«Y. B. It has been found impossible to note , with perfect accuracy , the place of 
residence of all the foreigners in China ; in the following list care has been 
taken to include the names of ail except those connected with the British army 
and navy \ if any have been omitted , it has been unintentional. 


Abdalah David Sassoon, 
Abercrombie, H. H. 
Adnams, J., 

Aga Mirza Boozrug, 

Aga Mirza Boozrug, 
Aga Mohomed. 

Agabeg, C. 

Agassiz, Arthur 
Alcock, R. and family 
Alexander, VV. 

Almeida, Braz de 
Anderson, J. A. 
Anderson, D., 

Ardaseer Rustomjee, 
Ardaseer Furdonjee. 
Aspendarjee Tainoojee, 
Aspinall, jr. Richard 
Aspinall, William G. 
Augier, F. J. 

Azevedo, Luiz M. de 
Backhouse, J. 

Badenoch, P., 

Balfour, A. H. 

Balkwell, Henry 
Ball, Rev. D. and family 
Bancker, James A 
Baptista, Joao Severo 
Barmore, George 
Barnard, D. 

Barnes, D. J., 

Barnet, George, 

Barnet, William 
Barradas, Angelo 
Barradas, Francisco 
Barradas, Vicente 
Barretto, Jofto 
Barretto, A. V. 

Barretto, J. A. 

Barros, Francisco A. 
Barton, George K. 
Bateson, Charles E. 
Baylis, N. 

Beale, Thomas Chay 
Beaumont, Joseph 
Benjamin Eliah. 

Bevan, William F. 


c Bellamy, John e 

h Bird, Alexander h 

h Birdseye, T. J. • 

c Birley, F. B., c 

c Bland, James • 

c Blass, Ferdinand o 

c Blenkin, William o 

c Bomanjee Eduljee. c 

s Bomanjee Muncherjee. c 

h Bonney, S. W. c 

m Boone, Bp. and family • 

s Botelho, Arnaldo e 

h Bourne, H. F. c 

c Boustead, Edward c 

c Bovet, Louis c 

c Bovet, Fritz c 

c Bowden, William h 

s Bowman, Abram c 

h Bowman, James h 

h Bowman, John • 

c Bowman, A. » 

h Bowring, J. C. h 

h Bowra, C. W. h 

c Bowra, W. A. h 

c Brabner, S. K. c 

c Braga, Jofto h 

8 Braga, Manoel h 

h Braine, Charles J. h 

h Bridgman, Rev. E. C. and fam. c 

h Bridgman, Rev. James G. c 

c Brimelow, James W. h 

c Brinley, C. H. c 

h 'Britto, Joze de h 

h 'Brooks, Robertson s 

h Rrcoksbank, John h 

h Brown, William Ward c 

c Brown, W. h 

h Brown, Rev. S. R. and family ab, 

h Brown, W. W. • 

h Brown, Rev. H. A a 

c Bruce, George C. h 

s Bruce, Murdock h 

b Buchanan, J. C. b 

s Buckton, Charles, h 

c iBucton, C , w 

h ‘Bugnon, Alexis c 
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Bulging, T. D. c 

Bull, Isaac M. c 

Burd, John h 

Burg, j r » D- Vander c 

Burgess, E. N. h 

Burjorjee Hormojee, c 

Burjorjee Sorabjee. c 

Burjorjee Pestonjee, s 

Burn, H P. h 

Bush, F. T. and family h 

Burton, Edward s 

Butt, John c 

Buxton, T. h 

Byramjee, Rustomjee c 

Caesar, C. A., c 

Caine, Hon. Major h 

Cairns, John h 

Calder, Alexander ■ 

Caldas, Joaquim P. h 

Caldwell, D. R. h 

Camajee, P. H. c 

Camajee, D. H. c 

Camajee, R. H. c 

Campbell, Archibald absent . 
Campbell, A. h 

Campbell, A E. H. c 

Campbell, Hon. C. B. h 

Campos, Joaqaim de h 

Cannan, John H. h 

Carlowitz, Richard c 

Carr, John h 

Carter, Augustus c 

Carvalho, Antonio H. h 

Carvalho, Joze H. h 

Castro, L. d’Almada e h 

Castro, J. d'Almada e h 

Cay, R. D. h 

Chalmers, Patrick c 

Chapman, A. h 

Chomley, Francis C. h 

Clark, C. G. 

Cle erly, Capt. and family s 

Cle erly, C. St. G. h 

Cl* ton, Rev. S. C. and fain. c 
Cohen, E. h 

Cohen, S. H. s 

Cole, Richard and family n 

Collins, James, and family h 

Comelate, J. G. h 

Compton, J. B. h 

Compton, Charles S. c 

Compt* li, S. s 

Comstock, W. O., c 

Conner, William h 

Cooper, Frederick h 

Cooper, Janies 8 

Cooverjee Bomanjee. c 

Cortella, Antonio M. h 

Cowasjee Pestonjee. c 

Cowasjee Palunjee c 


Cowasjee Framjee. 

Cowasjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. 
Cramer, Edmund 
Crampson, James 
Crawford, Ninian 
Croix, George de St. 

Croix, N. de St. 

Crooke, James 
Croom, Alexander F. 

Crockanthorp, R. H. 

Cruz, Felix F. de 
Culbertson, Rev. M. S. and fam. 
Culvert, R. R. 

Cumming, W. H-, 
Cunningham, E. 

Currie, John 

Cursetjee Pestonjee Cama. 
Curaetjee Hosenjee, 

Cuvillier, John Y. 

D'Agiular, Hon. G. 

Dadabhoy Byramjee. 

Dadabhoy Hosungjee. 

Oadabhoy Burjorjee. 

Dadabhoy Eduljee. 

Dadabhoy Jemsetjee. 

Dale, T. 

Dale, W. W. 

Dalziel, W. 

Dallas, A. Grant 
Dana, R. P. 

Davis, Sir J. F. 

Davidson, Walter 
David Scrymgeour, 

Da wood Moses. 

Dean, Rev. W. 

Delano, Edward 
Dent, Wilkinson 
Dent, John 
Dent, George 
Dellevie, S. 

Devan, Rev. T. T. 

Dickinson, Henry 
Dixson, Andrew 
Dixson, Andrew 
Dinshaw, Pestonjee 
Dixwell, George B. 
Dhunjeebhoy Byramjee. 
Dhunjeebhoy Ruttonjee, 
Dhunjeebhoy Dadabhoy. 
Dhunjeebhoy Honnusjee, 
Dhunjeebhoy Rustomjee, 
Dorabjee Nesserwanjee Camaje, 
Dossabhoy Hormusjee, 
Douglass, R. IJ. 

Dryer, William 
Drinker, W. 

Dudgeon, Patrick 
Duddell, G. 

Dundas, H. 

! Dunlop, Archibald 


c 

c 

c 

s 
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Dunjeebhoy Framjec Cams. h 
Duping, C. h 

Durran, jr., J. A. m 

Durr&n, Adhemar m 

Durrell, Timothy J. c 

Duua, N. h 

Duval, F. c 

Edger, J. F. and family c 

Eduljee Cursetjee, c 

Edwards, R. m 

Eldridge, Oliver c 

Eliaoo David Sassoon. o 

Ellice, Robert b 

Ellis, W. c 

Emery, W. h 

Empson, C. s 

Encarna^fio, Antonio L. h 

Everand, Thomas c 

Everett, h. x. A. H. and family m 
Farncomb, E. h 

Farquhar, W. C. s 

Fearon, S. absent 

Fearon, C. A. s 

Fergusson, John h 

Fessenden, Henry h 

Fincham, Alfred c 

Findlay, George h 

Fischer, Maximilian and famliy c 
Fittock, W. H. h 

Fletcher, Angus absent 
Fletcher, Duncan A h 

Fonceca, Antonio de h 

Forbes, Paul S. and family c 

Forbes, Duncan a 

Ford, Martin 
Fogg, H. 

Framjee, Nesserwanjee 
Framjee Hormusjee, s 

Framjee Sapoorjee Lungrana. c 
Framjee Hormurjee, c 

Franklyn, W. H. h 

Fraser, G. h 

Freemantle, E. w 

French, Rev. John B. c 

Fryer, A. H. h 

Funck, F. h 

Garmon, Jofto h 

, George c 

, T. A. absent . 

Gibb, John D. s 

Gibbs, Richard c 

Gilbert, J., h 

Gilbert, William c 

Gibson, E. s 

Gibson, Edmund s 

Giles, E. F. c 

Gilman, R. J. c 

Gilman, William H. c 

Gilman, R. J. c 

Gillespie, C. V. and family c 


c 

s 

c 



Gillespie, Rev. W. h 

Gingell, W. R. c 

Gittins, Thomas c 

Glew, Joseph Thomas h 

Goddard, W. H., h 

Goddard, John A. h 

Gonsolves, Antonio h 

Graham, Rev. R. and family 
Grant, James 
Grandprfc, Francisco 
Grandprf, Alexandre 
Graves, P. 

Gray, Samuel 
Gray, H. M. M. 

Gray, A. 

Griswold, John N. Alsop, 
Gutierres, Candido 
Gutierres, J. 

Gutzlaff, Rev. C. and family 
Hance, H. J. 

Hanisson, G. E. 

Hagne, P. 

Ha 11 am, S. J. 

Hale, F. H. 

Hardie, H. R. 

H irker, Henry Robert 
Harkort, Bernhard 
Hopper, Rev. A. P. 

Harrison, G. E. 

Hart, C. H., 

Harvey, F. E. 

Hasting, William 
Heard, John 

Heerjeebhoy Hormusjee, 

Hertslet, F. L. 

Hesherington, John 
Heskesh, Hy. 

Hey, William 
Heyl, W. S. 

Hilikes, H. 

Hill. Samuel 
Hillier, C. B. and family 
Hodgson, J. 

Hoge, W. 

Hold forth, C. G. 

Holgate, H. 

Holmes, John, 

Hormusjee Nesserwanjee Poch, c 
Hormusjee Jamasjee Nauhders. c 
Hormusjee, Pestonjee 
Horsburgh, H. S. 

Howe, C. F. 

Howell, Augustus 
Hubertson, G. F. 

Hudson, Rev. T. H. and fam. 
Hudson, Aug. 

Hughesdon, Charles and fam. 
Hume, Hon. J. W. 

Hume, G. and family 
Humphreys. Alfred 


h 

h 

h 
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Hunter, Thomas 
Hunt, T. 

Hutchinson, W. 

Hyland, Thomas 
Inglish, A L. and family 
Irons, James 

Jackson, R. B. and family 
Jackson, Roger 
Jacob Rubian. 

James Lomax, 

Jamoojee Nusserwanjee. 

Jamsetjee Eduljee. 

Jardine, David 
Jardine, Joseph 
Jarrom, Rev. W. and family 
Jehengeer Framjee, 

Jesus, Jofto de 
Jesus, Joaquim de 
Jesus, Jodo de 
Johnson, D. 

Johnson, Rev. S. 

Johnson, Hon. Alexander R. h 
Jones, Thomas c 

Josephs, Levin c 

Jufurbhoy Budroodeen. c 

Just, L., h 

Just, Jr., L. absent , 

Kay, William s 

Kay, J. Duncan h 

Kennedy, K.M. h 

Kennedy, H. H. s 

Kenny, B. and family c 

Kerr, Crawford absent , 

King, W. H. c 

King, F. A. c 

King, David O. c 

Kinsman, Nathaniel c 

Kirk, Thomas 
Kreyenhagen, J. 

Lamson, G. H. 


h 

w 

s 

h 

h 

s 

f 

s 

c 

h 

c 

c 

c 

h 

n 

h 

h 

h 

h 

c 

h 


s 

c 

c 


absent , 


Lane, Thomas Ash 
Lane, William 
Lapraik, Douglass 
Law, E. A. 

Layton, F. A. 

Layton, T. H. 

LeGeyt, W. C. 

Leffler, Johannes 
Leives, William D. 

Lena, Alexander 
Levin, E. H. 

Lewis, A. 

Liljevalch, h. e. C. F. 

Lind, Henry 
Limjeebhoy J ’msetjee. 
Livingston, V/. P. absent. 

Livingston, j. Gibbons 
Lloyd, Rev John 
Lockhart, W. and family s 

Loomis, Rev. A. W. and fam. n 


m 

h 

c 

8 

a 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

c 

h 

c 

c 

a 


jLowrie, Rev. W. M. n 

Lowrie, Robert, and family h 

Lyall, George, h 

Maccullock, Alexauder s 

Mac Ewen, James h 

Mackenzie, K. R. s 

Mackenzie, C. D. s 

Mackenzie, 8. c 

Mackenzie, D. W. c 

MacSwyney, P. C. h 

Macleod, M. A. h 

Maclean, J. L. h 

Mackay, Hugh h 

MacKnight, Thomas h 

MacMurray, James h 

MacMinnies, Capt. and family s 
Macgowan, D. J. and family n 
Macgregor, P. C. c 

Maciver, William W. h 

Mahomed Thawar, c 

Maltby, C. s 

Man, J. L. c 

Maneckjee Cooverjee, c 

Maneckjee Nanabhoy. c 

Markwick, Charles h 

Marsh, W. H. h 

Marquis, Domingos P. c 

Marques, Fortunato F. c 

Marjoribanks, Samuel c 

Mar<jal, Honorio m 

Matheson, Donald h 

Matheson, W. F. h 

Matheson, C. S. s 

Mattheus, A. h 

Mawjee, Careem c 

May, Charles and family h 

M Cartee, D B. n 

M'Clatchie, Rev. T. and fam. s 
McDonald, James s 

McGregor, R. c 

McGregor, H. h 

McPherson, Alexander W. h 

Meadows, T. T. c 

Meadows, John A. T. c 

Meredith, G. c 

Merwonjee Pestonjee. c 

McCart, Patrick h 

Melville, Archibald c 

Medhurst, Rev. W. H. and family s 
Mercer, W. T. h 

Meredith, W. S. f 

Meufing, William c 

Miles, W. H. h 

Milne, Rev. W. C. and family s 
Milne, C. h 

Miranda, Agostinho de c 

Moller, Edmund c 

Moore, William c 

Moolah Shaikbraim Nooroodeen, c 
Moolah Shaiktyab Furjullabhoy, c 
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Morgan, W. 

h 

Pestonjee Jemsetjee Motiwalla. 

c 

Morrison, M. C. 

r 

Pestonjee Nowrojee Pochawjee, 

c 

Morrison, J. G. 

h 

Phillips, J. 

h 

Mosses, A. R. B. 

h i 

Piccope, T. C. 

G 

Motabhoy Mahomedelly, 

0 

Piccope, W. N. 

C 

Mounsey, John T. 

c 

Platt, Thomas 

s 

Moul, Henry 

0 

s 

Pohlman, Rev. W. J. 

a 

Mono re iff, Thomas 

Ponder, Stephen 

c 

Moms, W. rf. 

c 

Pope, John, 

h 

Moul, George 

c 

Porter, J. 

h 

Moul, Alfred 

c 

Potter, D. 

s 

Muller, O. £. 

• 

c 

Proctor, jr., D. L. 

h 

Mumford, C. W. 

s 

Purver, J. P., 

w 

Munsell, J. E. 

c 

Pustau, William 

c 

Munchersaw Nusserwanjee My. 

c 

Pyke, William 

s 

Muncherjee Pestonjee. 

c 

Fyke, Thomas. 

8 

Murrow, L. E. 

c 

Quarterman, Rev. John W. 

n 

Murrow, Y. J. 

c 

Rae, John 

h 

Murray, Charles W. 

h 

Rangel, Rofino 

h 

Murry,- 

8 

Rangel, Floriano A. 

h 

Muncherjee Eduljee. 

c 

Rangel, Segisraundo J. 

c 

Nanjeebhoy Hassam, 

Napier, George 

c 

h 

Rangel, Jayme 

Rathbone, S. G. absent . 

c 

Nesserwanjee Byramjee Fackeerajee, c 

Rawle, S B. 

h 

Newman, E. 

h 

Reiche, F. 

c 

Neave, Thomas D. 

c 

Read, li. C. 

h 

Nogueira, Valentim de 

h 

Remedies, Boaventura dos 

h 

Noronha, Joze M. de 

h 

Remedios, J Bazilio dos 

h 

Noronha, F. de 

h 

Reuben, Isaac 

s 

Norton, \V. M. 

B 

Reynvaan, H. G. 

m 

Nusserwanjee Ardaseer. 

c 

Ribeiro, Lauriano F. V. 

h 

Nusserwanjee Bomanjee Mody. 

c 

Rickett, John and family 

h 

Nuzmoodeen Shojaully. 

Nye, Gideon jr. absent . 

c 

Richards, P. F. 

Rienacher, R. 

s 

h 

Nye, Clement D. 

c 

Ripley, Philips W. 

h 

Nye, T. S. H. 

c 

Ritchie, A. A. and family 

c 

Nye, E. C. H. 

c 

Ritson, John 

s 

Oakly, C. 

c 

Robinson, W. F. 

h 

Olmsted, H. M. 

c 

Roberts, O. E., 

c 

Olding, J. A. 

h 

Roberts, Joseph L. 

c 

Oswald, Richard 

h 

Roberts, Rev. I. J. 

c 

Outeiro, Joze M. d’ 

h 

Robertson, D. B. 

s 

Ozorio, Candido J. 

h 

Robertson, F. 

s 

Ozorio, Candido 

h 

Rocha, Antonio A. da 

h 

Parker, Rev. P. and family 

c 

Rodrigues, T. B. 

c 

Parker, N. de E. 

h 

Rogers, Jacob C. 

c 

Parkes, H. S. 

8 

Rolfe, R. H. 

c 

Parish, F. 

n 

Ross, J. B. 

s 

Park, James Dickson 

c 

Ross, W. F. 

h 

Patullo, S. E. 

Parkin, W. W. 

c 

c 

■Roose, William R. 

Rothwell, Richard 

s 

Pearcy, Rev. G. and family 

c 

Rousseau, James P. 

c 

Peet, Rev. L. B and family 

c 

Rowland, Thomas H. 

h 

Peirce, W. P. 

8 

Rozario, Cepriano do 

h 

Pereira, Ignacio P. 

h 

Rozario, Florencio do 

c 

Pereira, Ignacio 

h 

Roza, Jozino da 

h 

Pereira, Edward 

h 

Rushton, W. H. 

8 

Perkins, G. 

h 

Rustomjee Burjorjee. 

C 

Perkins, George 

c 

Rustomjee Dadabhoy Camajee. 

c 

Pestonjee Byramjee Colah. 

c 

Rustomjee Pestonjee Motiwalla 

c 
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Rustomjee Framjee. c 

Rustomjee Ruttonjee, c 

Rustomjee, Cursetjee c 

Rutter, Henry c 

Rutter, William c 

Ruttunjee Framjee Vatcha. c 

Ryan, George, and family c 

Ryder, C. c 

Sanchez, Joze h 

Sanders, Charles • 

Sanders, F. absent. 

Samson, M. h 

Sauer, C. c 

Saul, R. P. • 

Sayer, jr., John, c 

Schumacher, G. H. h 

Scott, William h 

Scott, Adam h 

Seare, Benjamin c 

Sehwemann, D. W. 

Shaik Munsoor Nezamully. c 

Shaik Hussun Shaikammud. c 

Shapoorjee Sorabjee, h 

Shaw*, Charles a 

Shelley, A. E. h 

Shepard, J. c 

Shortrede, Andrew h 

Shorburn, William a 

Shuck, Rev. J. L. c 

Shumsoodeen Abdoollatiff. c 

Sichel, Michael c 

Sillar, D. a 

Silva, Joze da h 

Silva, Marciano de c 

Silver, R. P. De c 

Silver, H. T. De c 

Silveira, Albino P. c 

Silverlock John c 

Simoens, Manoel c 

Simoens, Domingos P. c 

Sinclair, Fraser h 

Sinclair, C. A. n 

Skinner, John c 

Smith, G. F. a 

Smith, J. Mackrill, and family c 
Smith, Henry h 

Smith, Gilbert h 

Smith, Thomas S. h 

Smith, H. H. o 

Smith, James h 

Smith, John, and family m 

Smith, J. C. a 

Smith, G. h 

Smithers, T. h 

Snodgrass, William K. c 

Snow, E. N. h 

Solomon Dawood. c 

Sorabjee Byramjee Colah. c 

Souza, Florencio de h 

Souza, Athanazio de c 


Souza, Joze Pedro de h 

Souza, jr., Miguel de h 

Souza, Marcellino de m 

Spears,- s 

Speer, Rev. William, and fom. c 

Spring, Francis h 

Stanton, Rev. V. and family h 

Steevens, D. h 

Stevenson, James h 

Still, C. F. h 

Sterling, Hon. P. J h 

Stewart, Patrick and family m 

Stewart, C. J. F. h 

Stewart, John h 

Strachan, George h 

Strachan, Robert h 

Stronach, Rev. A. and family a 

Stronach, Rev. J. a 

Sturgis, R. S. s 

Sturgis, James P. m 

Sturgis, R. S. s 

Syle, Rev. E. W. and family s 

Syme, F. D. a 

Sullivan, G. G. n 

Surrufully Chadabhoy. c 

Sword, John D. c 

Taylor, E. s 

Tarrant, William, and family h 
Thawerbhoy Allam, c 

Tiedemanjr. P. c 

Tiedeman. F. H. c 

Thi8tlethwaite, John a 

Thompson, F. h 

Thorburn, R. F. h 

Thorne, A. c 

Toby, C., w 

Trabshaw, James h 

Tromp, A. P. c 

Trott, John B. c 

Trotter, G. A. h 

iTyndale, H. h 

Ullat, R. B. a 

Urmson, G. s 

Vacher, W. H. c 

Van Basel, M. J. Senn, and fam. c 
Van Loffelt, J. P. c 

Vaucher, E. c 

Velsberg, William a 

Vidigal, Antonio de h 

Vinton, E. Dyer c 

Wade, Capt. and family a 

Wade, T. h 

Walker, J. T. f 

Walker, J. T. f 

Walker, Alexander 
Walkinshaw, W. h 

Warden, H. H. c 

Warden, E. h 

W ardley, W. H. c 

Warrington, James a 
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Watson T. B. 

Waters, Charles 
Waterhouse, £. 
Watkins, C. T. 

Watson, J. P. 

Way, Rev. R. Q. and fai 
Weiss, Charles 
Whitall, James 
Whittall, J. 

White, J. and family 
Wildman, R. J. 
Wilhelmy, Marten 
Wilkinson, Alfred 
Wilkinson, Charles 
Wilkinson, Francis 
Williams, J. 

Williams, S. W. 
Willaume, John 


ily 


II 


« 





e 

c 


c 

e 



c 

c 

c 



Wilson, C. ■ 

Wilson, Alexander h 

Wills, C. s 

Wiltshire, H. c 

Winch, J. H. s 

Winchester, C. A. a 

Wise, John c 

Wise, Joseph c 

Wolcott, H. G. s 

Wolcott, M. W. s 

Woods, Frederick h 

Wood berry, C. • 

Worthington, James c 

Wyer, F. h 

Young, W. and family absent 
Young, Peter h 

Young, James H. h 

"Young, A J. c 


GOVERNMENT OF HONGKONG. 


Governor, Commander in Chief 
and Vice-Admiral. 

His Excellency Sir John Francis 
Davis, Baronet. 

Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Hon. Major General, George 
D’Aguilar, C. B. 

Chief Justice. 

The Hon. John Walter Hulme, Eq. 

Attorney General. 

The Hon. Paul Ivy Sterling, Esq. 
( absent. ) 

Colonial Secretary and Auditor 

General. 

The Hon. Major William Caine. 

Colonial Chaplain. 

The Rev. Vincent John Stanton. 
Aid-de-camp to H. E. the 

Governor. 

Captain Sargent, H. M. 18th R. I. 

Executive Council. 

H. E. the Governor. 

The Hon. the Lieut.-Governor. 
The Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 
The Hon. the Secretary to H. M. 
Plenipotentiary. 

Legislative Council. 

H. E. the Governor. 

The Hon. the Lieut.-Governor. 
The Hon. the Chief Justice. 

The Hon. the Attorney Geueral. 

VOL. xvi. no. t. 2 


Colonial Office. 

L. d’Almada eCastro, Chief Clerk. 
Jozed’Almada e Castro, 2nd do. 
H. J. Hance, 3rd do. 

A. Grandpr6, 4th do. 

Treasury Office. 

W. T. Mercer Esq. (acting) Co¬ 
lonial Treasurer. 

J. G. Comelate, Chief Clerk. 
Robert Rienacher, 2nd do. 

W. H. Miles, 3rd do. 

Audit and Council Office. 

W. Morgan, Clerk. 

Land Office. 

Charles St. George Cleverly, Esq. 

Surveyor General. 

John Pope, Clerk of Works, &c. 
William Tarrant, Clerk of (Deed) 
Registry, &c. See. 

J. C. Power, Book-keeper. 

| G. E. Harrison, Clerk. 

Keoketch, Chinese do. 

Murdoch Bruce, Insp. of Roads. 
Antonio Mattheus, Overseer of 
Convicts. 

W. Pincanca, Sexton. 

Supreme Court. 

non. J. W. Hulme, Chief Justice. 
C. B. Campbell, Attorney Genl. 

R. D. Cay, Registrar. 

F. Smith, Deputy Registrar. 
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T. Wade, Chinese Interpreter. 
Joao de Jezus, Malay do. 

W. Alexander, Clerk of Court. 

G. A. Trotter, Clerk of C. J. 

John Brooksbank, Usher. 

Police Magistrate's Office. 

C. B. Hillier, (officiating) Chief^ 
Magistrate. 

C. G. Holdforth, Asst. Magistrate. 

D. R. Caldwell, Clerk of Court 
and Interpreter, 

J. de Jezus, Assist. Interpreter. 
James Collins 1st Clerk. 

James Collins, Gaoler. 

Marine Magistrate's Office. 
Lieut. W. Pedder, R. N. 

W. H. Fittock, Clerk. 

Harbor Master's Office. 
Lieut. W. Pedder, R. N., Harbor 
Master. 

Alexander Lena, Assistant. 

E. R. Michell, Clerk. 

Ibrahim, Interpreter. 

Sheriff's Office. 

C. B. Hillier Esq., (officg.) Sheriff. 
C. G. Holdforth, Deputy do. 

Registrar General!s Office. 
Samuel Fearon, Registrar Gene-j 
ral (absent). 


A. L. Inglish, Officiating do. 
James Stevenson, Clerk. 

Police Rate Assessment Office. 

Charles Markwick, ) Joinl A, ”‘* 

G. E. Hanisson, \ c '" ! “ rs . 

F. de Noronha, Sub-collector. 

Colonial Surgeon. 

Peter Young, Esq. 

Coroner. 

N. de E. Parker, Esq. 

Post Office. 

Thomas Hyland, Post Master. 

R. H. Crackanthrop, Chief Clerk. 
W. H. Marsh, 2nd do. 

J. B. dos Remedios, 3rd do. 

Police Office. 

Charles May, Superintendent. 

H. McGregor, Inspector. 

T. Smithers, do. 

Justices of the Peace. 

A. E. Shelley, Esq. 

The Hon. A. R. Johnston, Esq. 

J. F. Edger, Esq. 

A. Fletcher, Esq. (absent) 

G. Smith, Esq. 

Donald Matheson, Esq. 


Her Britannic Majbsty's Superintendency and Consular 

Establishments in China. 


At Hongkong. 

His Excellency Sir John Francis ( Her Britannic Majesty's Plcni- 


Davis, Baronet. 

The Hon. A. R. Johnston, 
The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 
Mr. Alexander Bird, 

Mr. William Connor, 

Mr. C. T. Watkins, 


potentiary and Chief Super¬ 
intendent of Trade. 

Secretary and Registrar. 
Chinese Secretary. 

First Assistant. 

Second ditto. 

Third ditto. 


F. C. Macgregor, Esq. 
John Backhouse, Esq. 
T. T. Meadows, Esq. 
Mr. E. F. Giles, 


At Canton. 

Consul. 

Acting Vice-Consul , 

Interpreter. 

Senior Assistant . 
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Mr. H. Oakly, 

N. de St. Croix, Esq. 


T. H. Layton, Esq. 

W. R. Gingell, Esq. 
Mr. F. L. Hertslet, 

Mr. C. A. Winchester, 


R. B. Jackson, Esq. 
M. C. Morrison, Esq. 
Mr. J. T. Walker, 
Mr. W. S. Meredith, 


G. G. Sullivan, Esq. 
C. A. Sinclair, Esq. 
Mr. P. Hague, 

Mr. F. Parish, 


R. Alcock, Esq. 

D. B. Robertson, Esq. 
W. H. Medhurst, Esq. 
H. S. Parkes, Esq. 

Mr. F. H. Hale, 

Mr. F. Harvey, 

Mr. F. Robertson, 


Junior ditto. 

Consular Agent, Whampoa. 

At Amoy. 

Consul. 

Interpreter. 

Senior Assistant. 

{ Junior Assistant and Medical 
( Attendant. 

At Fuhchauffi. 

Consul. 

Interpreter. 

Senior Assistant. 

Junior ditto. 

At Ningpo. 

Acting Consul. 

Interpreter . 

Senior Assistant. 

Junior ditto. 

At Sh&nghai. 

Consul. 

Vice-Consul. 

Interpreter, (absent.) 

Acting Interpreter. 

( Senior Assistant and Medical 
\ Attendant.. 

Second Assistant. 

Third ditto. 


U. S. A. LEGATION. 

His Excellency Alexander 1 Commissioner to the court of 
H. Everett. ( Peking, Spc., Spc., 

Rev. Peter Parker, m. d. Secretary Sp Chinese Interpreter. 

SWEDISH LEGATION. 

Hon: C. F. Liljevalch, i . 

Chevalier l’ordre de Wasa. \ Minister Plenipotentiary, Spc. 

FOREIGN CONSULS. 

U. S. A. Consul , Canton. 
Consul for the Republic of Chili 
8. A. (absent). 

(acting Consul for same) Can . 
Consul for the Republic oj Peru. 
S. A. Canton. 

U. S. A. Consul 9 Hongkong. 


Paul S. Forbes, Esq. 
Gideon Nye junior, Esq. 
Clement D. Nye, Esq. 
W. W. Parkin, Esq. 

F. T. Bush, Esq. 
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Henry G. Wolcott, Esq. 

D. Jardine, Esq. 

Ch. Lefebr6 de Becour, Esq. 

M. J. Senn Van Basel, Esq, 
Alexander Calder, Esq. 


U. S. A. Consul , Shanghai. 
Danish Consul , Canton. 

Consul of the first class, acting 
as French consul in China 
Netherlands Consul, Canton. 
Acting Danish Consul, Shangh. 


.•r /* /✓..V 


Art. II. List of the Protestant missionaries in China, indica¬ 
ting the year of their arrival, the societies with which they are 
connected, and the places at which they are resident. 

Protestant missions in China are comparatively of recent origin 
and of very limited extent. They have been undertaken by the 
following Societies: 1^, The London Missionary Society; 2, The 
Netherlands Missionary Society; 3, The Rhenish Missionary So¬ 
ciety; 4, The American Board of Commioners for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions; 5, The American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions; 6, The 
American Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions; 7, The English 
Church Missionary Society; 8, The American Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions; and 9, The English General Baptist Mission¬ 
ary Society. 

The missionaries in connection with the above named Societies 
are respectfully and earnestly requested to furnish, at their earliest 
convenience, full narratives of the origin and progress of their re¬ 
spective missions, with such accounts of their present state, as they 
may like to have published in the pages of the Chinese Repository. 
Such documents will be most thankfully received. 

Besides the names of the missionaries, the following list indicates 
the time of their entering the mission, and the periods of service, 
&c. 


A list of the Protestant Missionaries to the Chinese . 



Names ; 

Entered; 

Retired ; 

Died; 

Societies ; 

Stations. 

Rev. Robert Morrison, D. D. 

1807 


1834 

London mis society, 

Canton. 

Rev. 

William Milne, d. d. 

1813* 


1821 

london mis society, 

Malacca. 

Rev. W. H. Medhurst, d. d. 
Rev. John Slater, 

1817 

1817 

1823 


london mis society, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 

Shanghai. 

Batavia. 

Rev. 

John Ince, 

1818 


1825 

Penang. 

Rev. 

Samuel Milton, 

1318 

183ft 


london mis society, 

Singapore. 

Rev. 

Robert Fleming, 

1820 

1323 


london mis society, 

Malacca. 

Rev. 

James Humphreys, 

1822 

1830 


london mis society, 

Malacca. 

Rev. 

David Collie, 

1822 


1828 

london mis society, 

M alacca. 

Rev, 

Samuel Kidd. 

1824 

1832 


london mis society, 

Malacca: 
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Rev. John Smith, 1826 

Rev. Jacob Tomlin, 1826 

Rev. Samuel Dyer, 1827 

Rev. Charles GutzlaS, 1827 

Rev. E. C. Bridgman, D. D. 1829 

Rev. David Abeel, 1830 

Rev. Herman Rottger, 1832 

Rev. John Evans, 183S 

Rev. Ira. Tracy, 1833 

Mr S. Wells Williams, 1833 

Rev. Stephan Johnson, 1833 

Rev. Samuel Munson, 1833 

Rev. Peter Parker, m. d. 1834 

Rev. William Dean, 1834 

Rev. Edwin Stevens, 1835 

Rev. Henry Lockwood, 1835 

Rev. F. R. Hanson, 1835 

Rev. Evan Davies, 1835 

Rev. Samuel Wolfe, 1835 

Rev. William Young, 1835 

Rev. J. L. Shuck, 1836 

Rev. Alanson Reed, 1816 

Rev. 1. J. Roberts, 1836 

Rev. J. T. Dickinson, 1837 

Rev. M B. Hope, m. D. 1837 

Rev. Stephen Tracy, m. d. 1837 

Rev. Elinu Doty, 1837 

Rev. Elbert Nevius, 1837 

Rt. Rev. Bp. W. J. Boone, D. D. 1837 
Rev. Alexander Stronach, 1838 

Rev. John Stronach, 1837 

Mr. E. B. Squire, 1838 

Rev. Dyer Ball, m. d. 1838 

Rev. George W. Wood, 1838 

Rev. William J. Pohlman, 1838 

William Lockhart, m. f . c. i. 1838 

Rev. Robert W. Orr, 1338 

Rev. John A. Mitchell, 1838 

Rev. S. R. Brown, 1839 

Rev. Josiah T. Goddard, 1819 

Rev. Nathan S. Benham. 1839 

Rev. Lyman B. Peet, 1839 

William Diver, m. d. 1839 

Rev. James Le<?ge, d. d. 1839 

Rev. William C. Milne, 1839 

Benjamin Hobson, M. D. 1839 

Rev. Thomas L. McBryde, 1810 

James Hepburn, m. d. 1811 

Rev. W. M. Lowrie, 1832 

W. H. Cumming, m. d. 181-2 

Daniel J. Macgowan, m. d. 1813 

Rev. James G. Bridgman, 1844 

Mr. Richard Cole, 1844 

D. B. M’Cartee, m. d. 1844 

Rev. R. Q. Way, 1844 

Rev. T. T. Devan, m. d. 1844 

Rev. W. Gillespie, 1844 

Rev. John Lloyd, 1844 

Rev. A. P. Happer, m. d. 1844 

Rev. M. S. Culbertson, 1844 

Rev. A. W. Loomis, 1844 

Rev. George Smith, 1844 

Rev. Thomas M’Clatchie, 1844 

Rev. H. W. Woods, (April 24) 1845 
Rev. R. Graham, do. 1845 
Rev. Edward W. Syle, 1845 

Rev. Hugh A. Brown, 1845 

Rev. Thomas H. Hudson, 1845 


1829 

1836 

1835 


1846 


1838 
1837 

1839 


1840 

1838 

1839 

1843 


1840 

1840 


1841 


1841 


1843 


1846 

1816 


1843 

1841 

1834 

1837 

1837 

1839 


1838 

1840 


london mis society, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
Neth mis society, 

A b c f missions, 
a b c f missions, 
Rhenish mis society, 
london mis society, 
a b c f missions, 
abcf missions, 
a b c f missions, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
a b b f missions, 
abcf missions, 
a e b f missions, 
a e b f missions, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
a b b f missions, 
a b b f missions, 
a b b f missions, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
a e b f missions, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
church mis society, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
london mis society, 
amencan presb board, 
american presb board, 
mor ed society 
a b b f missions, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
abcf missions, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
london mis society, 
american presb board, 
american presb board, 
american presb board, 

a b b f missions, 
abcf missions 
american presb board, 
american presb board, 
american presb board, 
a b b f missions, 
london mis society, 
american presb board, 
american presb board, 
american presb board, 
american presb board, 
church mis society, 
church mis society, 
a e b f missions, 
a e b f missions, 
a e b f missions, 
american presb board, 
english gen b m soc 


Malacca. 

Singapore. 

Penang. 

China. 

Canton. 

Amoy. 

Rhio. 

Malacca. 

Singapore. 

Canton. 

Fuhchau. 

India Archi. 

Canton. 

Hongkong. 

Canton. 

Batavia. 

Batavia. 

Penang. 

Singapore. 

Amoy. 

Canton. 

Bangkok. 

Canton. 

Singapore. 

Singapore. 

Siam. 

Amoy. 

Borneo. 

Shanghai. 

Amoy. 

Amoy. 

Macao. 

Canton. 

Singapore. 

Amoy. 

Shanghai. 

Singapore 

Singapore. 

Hongkong. 

Bangkok. 

Bangkok. 

Canton. 

Macao. 

Hongkong. 

Shanghai. 

Hongkong. 

Amoy. 

Amoy. 

Ningpo. 

Amoy. 

Ningpo. 

Canton. 

Ningpo. 

Ningpo. 

Ningpo. 

Hongkong. 

Hongkong. 

Amoy. 

Macao. 

Ningpo. 

Ningpo. 

Hongkong. 

Shanghai. 

Shanghai. 

Shanghai. 

Shanghai. 

Amoy. 

Ningpo. 
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Roy. William Jarrom, 

Mr. S. W. Bonney, 
jRev. E. N. Jenks, 

Key. S. C. Clopton, 

Roy. George Pearcy, 

Roy. William Speer, 

Rev. John B. French, 

Rev. John W. Quarterman, 


1846 

english gen b m soc 

Ningpo. 

1845 

a b c f missions, 

Canton. 

1846 

a b b f missions, 

Bangkok 

1846 

a b b f missions, 

Canton. 

1846 

a b b f missions, 

Canton, 

1847 

amcrican p board 

Canton, 

1847 

american p board 

Canton. 

1847 

american p board 

Ningpo. 


Art. III. Notices of a seven months' residence in the city of Ning¬ 
po. By the Rev. William C. Milne. (Continued from vol. 
XIII. p. 857.;* 

February 24th, 1843. A party of naval officers attached to H. M. S. 
“ Thalia,” the guardship at Chusan, is at present in this neighbor¬ 
hood. At their request I accompanied them in their calls of cere¬ 
mony upon the leading native officers of the city. We were received 
with unabated civility and kindness. 

In the course of our perambulations, we passed under “ the drum 
loft,” an arch of wide span, surmounted by a guard house. The 
scene around was lively and bustling, for it stands in the centre of the 
city and upon the spot where the principal streets meet. It existed 
prior to the 15th century and has, in the interim, undergone a 
variety of changes. The object of the monument is clearly denoted 
by the various appellations under which it goes, such as “ the obser¬ 
vatory ,” “ the sea sun radiance loft." I am not aware that it is still 
extant, but at one time an inscription adorned it which signified “ the 
clear distance .” AH these terms denote that the building was 
originally designed to be a guard station, or a point from which the 
surrounding country could be explored, with a view to maintaining 
a supervision over the interests of the city and its inhabitants. The 
popular name, “ drum loft,” may have had its origin in the fact, that 
a large drum was kept there, to be used by the city watchman, in 
striking night beats or in cases of emergency from foe or from fire. 

February 26*A. A merchant of ChSpii, hearing that I was resid¬ 
ing in this city, called to make urgent and minute inquiries about 
the trade with foreigners. He appears anxious to remove from Ch&. 

* Though somewhat of the novelty of the narrative may be lost by delay, 
yet the intrinsic value of Mr. Milne’s articles is sufficient to render them in- 
teresting at all times as permanent documents.—For the first half of the nar¬ 
rative the reader is referred to vol. XIII. pp. 14, 74, 127, and 337. 
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pu, where he already has flourishing business, 1o Shanghai, whither 
the eyes of all the ambitious speculators of “the flowery land” are 
now directed as the great mart of the empire and the sure gate to 
fortune. He strongly recommends that I should penetrate into the 
interior, and has volunteered to render me all the aid and protection 
in his power if I should decide on venturing up the country. 

March 1st. Dined at a silk mercers, and had freedom in open¬ 
ing the gospel truths to my messmate. The interest evinced on 
this occasion by the attention of the company was greater than I 
have yet witnessed. The apprentices and servants hung about the 
room quietly listening to all that passed. 

March 2d. Dr. Ch&ng was urged to prepare for a future world, 
as his hoary hairs point him out to be an early victim for death. The 
ycooly took refuge in hi$ country’s customs and practices, &c., and 
hoped that he would live long enough to perform certain vows, which 
he had made many years ago to his patron deity. He would then 
die in peace. 

March 3 d. An aged officer, attended by some of his secretaries 
waited upon me, accepted some tracts, and expressed his astonish¬ 
ment that Englishmen should not worship Confucius but “ one Jesus ” 
of whom he had just heard. 

An American brig “ Raymond,” captain Dennison came up 
the river and anchored nearly abreast the custom-house. The high 
officers went on board, ascertained it was a merchant vessel, but 
refused all permission to trade until the tariff should be Anally settl¬ 
ed at Canton and they should receive the imperial order to open 
the port. Their procedure was marked with justice and forbearance. 

March 4 th. Dined in the evening with an officer of inferior rank, 
of bad reputation, of vicious temper, and of low manners. I soon 
quitted his table for his habits were so dirty and revolting. After 
he had listened for a little to the sketch of the history of the Lord 
Jesus, he went the round of conjectures that he must be the English 
Confucius, or Pwanku the father of mankind, or some one like unto 
the merciful goddess Kwan yin. 

March 6th. The third of the 24 periods, into which the Chinese 
have divided their year falls upon this day. It is the “ Kingchih ,” 
or the period of “ the excited insects;” for according to their ento¬ 
mology, it is supposed that, at this term, reptiles and insects are 
“ aroused by the thunder claps of spring time, from the torpor of the 
winter season, during which they have been imbedded in clay.” 

As I have just intimated, the Chinese year is divided into 24 
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terms 41 which express the periods of the sun’s passage through the 
twelve signs of the zodiac.” The terms are applied to the day on 
which the sun is in the first and in the fifteenth degree of a sign of 
the zodiac; concequently, in reckoning by the lunar year, their 
places in the calendar will change every year, but in the solar year 
of Europeans they will fall more uniformly upon the same day in 
successive years. 

When an intercalary month occurs, the terms continue to be rec¬ 
koned as usual, an arrangement that sometimes brings the first term 
into the twelfth moon, making twenty five terms in a year; but most 
usually it falls on the first month. Some of the terms are sixteen 
days in length and some are fourteen, but the average is fifteen. 
They correspend to our months nearly as follows, falling in the signs 
here given. 


1 . 

February 

5th 

2. 

99 

21st 

3. 

March 

6th 

4. 

99 

224 

5. 

April 

6th 

6 . 

9 9 

22d 


SPRING SIGNS. 


Lih-ts'iin 
Yii-shui ) 

King-chih \ 

Ts* tin-fan ) 

Ts'ing-ming ) 

Kuh-yti 



The sun in Aquarius. 4 " 
1st Moon. 

The sun in Pisces. 

2d Moon. 

The sun in Aries. 

3d Moon. 

The sun in Taurus. 


SUMMER SIGNS. 


1. 

May 

7th 

2. 

19 

22d 

3. 

June 

7th 

4. 

99 

22d 

5. 

July 

8th 

6. 

99 

21st 


Lih-hi£ 

Si&u-mwan 1 

M'mg-chung i 

HiA-chf ) 

Si&u-shu f 

Ta-shu 



The sun in Taurus. 
4th Moon. 

The sun in Gemini. 
5th Moon. 

The sun in Cancer. 
6th Moon. 

The sun in Leo. 


AUTUMNAL SIGNS. 


1 . 

August 

9th 

2. 

99 

24th 

3. 

September 9th 

4. 

99 

24th 

5. 

October 

9th 

6. 

99 

24 th 


Lih-ts'ifi 
Chii-shu 1 

Peh-lu i 

Ts f iu-fan 
H&n-lu 

Shw&ng-ki&ng 



The sun in Leo. 

7th Moon. 

The sun in Virgo. 
8th Moon. 

The sun in Libra. 
9th Moon. 

The sun in Scorpio. 


* The Zodiacal marks adopted in Chinese Almanacks, although represent¬ 
ing objects selected from the Zoological world, differ considerably from the 
■igns used amongst us. They distinguish them as follows : 1st the Tiger; 
2 d the Hare ; 3d the Dragon; 4th the Serpent; 5th the Horse; 6th the Sheep ; 
7th the Monkey ; 8th the Cock ; 9th the Dog; 10 the Boar; llth the Mouse ; 
12th Cow. 
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WINTER SIGNS 


1. November 8th 

2. „ 23d 

3. December 8th 

4. „ 22d 

6. January 6th 

6. .. 2d 


Lih-tung 

Si&u-sieuh 

T.i-sieuh 

Tung-chl 

Si4u-h4n 

Td-h4n 


The sun in Scorpio. 

10th Moon. 

The sun in Sagittarius. 
11th Moon. 

The sun in Capricornius. 
12th Moon. 


The sun enters Aquarius. 

In the nomenclature of the annual terms there is a reference to 
variative* in the seasons of the year; and, as it may be interesting 
to have the native interpretation of the particulars in the preceding 
tables, I append the following brief analysis. 

Spring signs . 

1. Lih-ts*un,oT “beginning spring/* to celebrate which they 
have an annual festival, somewhat resembling the procession of the 
Bull Apis among the Egyptians, a brief notice of the observances on 
which occasion was given on the 3d of February, from which it will 
appear that it is connected with the opening of agricultural labor 
for the current year. 

2. Yunshui , or “ rain-water/* or the vernal showers that begin to 
develope and nourish universal nature. 

3. King-chih , or “ exciting insects/* has already been explained. 

4. Ts'un-fan, or “vernal division/’ or “the vernal equinox when 
day and night are equally divided.** 

5. Ts'ing-ming , or “ clear brightness/* when “ the wind and sun 
are pure and genial and the spring light is clear and cheering. Dur¬ 
ing this term the most religious attention is paid to the sepulchres 
and manes of departed friends.’’ 

6. Kuh-yu y or “ grain rains/* to be improved for scattering and 
sowing seed. 

Summer signs. 

1 . 

2 . 


Lih-hici y or “opening summer.” 


Sidu-mwan, or “little filled/* the wheat by this time-has gra¬ 
dually got ripe and full. 

3. Mdng-chnng , or “ busy in planting/* when the husbandman 
is fully occupied in transplanting the paddy. 

4. Hid-chi, or “summer point/* or estival solstice, when the 
length of the summer day is greatest. 

6, Sidu^shti, or “ little heat,” or the gradual rise of warm temper¬ 
ature. 

6. Ta-sAt/, or “great heat/* during which the temperature waxes 
exceedingly hot. 
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Autumnal sings . 

1. Lik-ts'iu. or “ the beginning of autumn.” 

9 “ ^ 

2. Chii-shu , or “ the extreme height of the hot temperature.’* 

3. Pch-lu. or “ white dew begins to fall.” 

4. Ts'iu-fan, or “ autumnal equinox.” 

5. II*n-lu y or “ cold dew,” the failing dew gets gradually colder. 

0. S/t toi i ng-hid ng , or “the descent of hoar-frost.” 

Winter signs. 

1. IAh-tungy or “ the opening of winter.” 

2. Sidu-sieii/i, or “ little snow occasionally.” 

3. Td-situhy or “ much snow.” 

4. Tung-chiy or “ winter solstice.” 

5. Siiiu-hdiiy or “the temperature falls by degrees.” 

6. Td-hdny or “the temperature falls to the lowest point.” 

March 7th. At 7 o’clock this evening a comet appeared to the 
southwest. This has created a good deal of apprehension in most 
minds, as the phenomenon is vulgarly considered to be an infelicitous 
omen of warlike invasion from the southwest. After the late horrors 
the very “rumors of war” now strike the public mind with a fearful 
panic. 

March 10 th. During my absence in the afternoon, a certain youth 
managed to open one of my lockers, and abstract a bottle of quinine 
from my small stock of medicines. This medicine I valued much, 
as it was in daily request among numerous applicants, suffering from 
fever and ague. But by the treachery of this young rogue, the son 
of my aged friend Dr. ChSng, I have had as it were my right hand 
cut short and I now cannot afford that relief, I would to my clamorous 
p itieuts. This youth has been domiciled under my roof the last two 
or three weeks. In consequence of my having positively refused to 
afford any relief to some of the Budhist nuns, with whom he seems 
to be a peculiar favorite, it appears they put him up to the dirty trick 
of betraying my confidence and of handing over the valued bottle into 
their hands. Unfortunately for the traitor the bottle broke, could 
not be replaced and bore witness against the young thief. Moreover, 
the cheat being discovered, the youth denied any participation in 
the matter, but at length he freely confessed his error and owned that 
his friends at the nunnery had instigated him to the theft and now 
left him in the lurch to bear the obloquy and brunt of detection. 

But leaving this little matter, it is worthy a passing remark that it 
is not her warlike prowess alone that has gone before the sons and 
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subjects of Great Britain to render them universally famous. The 
rumor of the successes of their medical skill has flown through the 
vast empire, and already Englishmen, (all of them without distinction,) 
seem to be popular as possessing the divine art of healing every form 
and grade of disease. It is highly probable that the great latitude 
with which they ascribe a knowledge of the ASsculapian study to their 
victorious visits, it is to be ascribed to the fact that, among themselves* 
both the scholar and the barber^ with the members of the intermediate 
grades, one and all make some pretensions to the important science. 

Doubtless too, since they perceive that foreigners are not by any 
means despicable in the work of destruction and in the art of war, 
they drew the conclusion that their competitors must be as clever 
and skillful in the benevolent office of healing the sick and the 
diceased. No sooner did I establish myself at Ningpo than one 
came and another came seeking a little of the “ western medicines,” 
to cure them, it may be of itch, or of ophthalmy, or ague, or of 
toothache. Seeing that the simple remedies, which I had at hand, 
proved successful, my skill as a medical practioner has got abroad 
and my rooms now come to be haunted by numerous applicants, to 
whom I am compelled candidly to confess my inability to render 
them the assistance they need. As long as my supply of sulphur, 
quinine, nitrate of silver and creosote lasts, I may maintain a good 
place in the estimation of the itchy, the aguish, “ the red-eyed,” and 
the tormented; but beyond their limited circle I can gain no repute 
and seek no more ; for it is enough to have the responsibility of moving 
with becoming dignity as the medico in this small sphere. 

To be in earnest, there is a twofold advantage that I have derived 
from the wide extended fame of European medical skill. It has 
brought many intelligent visitors to me from whom l have derived 
much information and to whom in return I have presented the word 
of life. It is demonstrated also how valuable an accessory a medical 
department might be made to any mission in India or in China, 
provided it be kept in a secondary place as a means to the great 
end of the missionary work. 

March llth. A stroll through the city and its suburbs will invaria¬ 
bly well repay the pedestrian, there is always some thing profitable 
as well as novel coming under one’s observation. On passing some of 
the public resorts and thoroughfares, such as the gateway, a visitor 
has his attention directed to the numerous placards of different sizes 
and of various shapes that are pasted up to apprize “ the gentry and 
nobility,” “ the ladies and gentlemen,” of “ religious services,” and 
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4< theatrical shows,” “ magisterial instruction,” and “ medical achieve¬ 
ments.” Among other curiosities in this class of literature, you will 
iind fiery squibs on private and public characters, sober admonition 
on sundry subjects and quack puffs in every line of business. 

Objection appears to be taken by many in this country, as well as 
in Europe, to the placarding of bills upon their premises; and hence, 
notices to the following effect were occasionally met with, “ bills 
pasted here will be daubed over,” “ placards posted here will be 
torn down,” “ you are not permitted to placard here,” and some¬ 
time by such a wild and polite request as “ pray ,do not paste up your 
bills,” a lesson on the gentleness and power of the “ suaviter in 
modo” is read to those English Lords and Lairds who so freely 
launch out their threat, of “ spring guns” and “ fierce dogs.” 

March 20 th. Dr. Ch&ng celebrated his seventieth year to-day and 
invited me to join him and his friends at their festive board.—The 
septuagenarian was greatly pleased with the honor we paid him. It 
was yesterday that he oaght to have kept his birthday, but in conse¬ 
quence of my rule to keep the Sabbath, he put it off to suit my con¬ 
venience. 

The Chinese take particular notice of every tenth year in their 
personal history, and no anniversary meets with more acceptance 
than when the “ threescore years and ten ” are filled up. The de¬ 
cades being specially noticed, have distinct appellations given them; 
for instance: 

At 10, one is said to have reached his chu-tfi, “the first degree 
of life.” 

At 20, he is “ youthful capped.”* 

At 30, he is “strong and marriageable.”! 

At 40, “ capable to hold an official situation.” 

At 50, the individual is qualified to “ know his errors.” 

At 60, he has closed one “ cycle.” 

At 70, the man is “ a rara avis of antiquity.” 

At 80, he has “ a rusty iron colored visage.” 

At 90, he is at his “ dotage.” 

At 100, he reaches the “ extreme of old age.” 

* Formerly when a lad reached this age, the ceremony of capping him was 
conducted with peculiar rites. The four grand ceremonial occasions, that in 
olden times, engrossed the thoughts, excited the passions, and expended the 
resources of all classes, were “the youthful capping,” “ marriage,” “burial,” 
and “worshiping the dead,” and of these the first is the only one that has 
fallen into disuse or has merged in the marriage service. 

t He is supposed to have reached manhood and to be capable of under¬ 
taking the duties of a household. 
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Indeed so much importance is attached to these stages of human 
life that in the cases of deceased parents the surviving children, if 
they have the means at command, are most punctilious, in celebrat¬ 
ing those special decades which would have marked their history 
had they sojourned in the land of the living. To one or two such 
posthumous ceremonies, I have gained admittance at different times, 
and the peculiar feature that distinguished these ‘ inferior occasions’ 
(as they are called) from ‘the superior’ is that they partake much 
of a funeral character, white being substituted for red , mourning for 
gladness , and weeping for smiles. 

The sacred regard, which the Chinese pay to the claims of kindred, 
secures to the patriarchs of respectable families all the support they 
need in their helpless pilgrimage; and sympathy effectually operates 
in the relief of the poor septuaganarian whose relatives are unable to 
provide him with the comforts or the necessaries of his advanced 
age. In China one’s feelings are never harrowed with the sad spec¬ 
tacle of an aged parent, discarded by his children and left to perish 
unattended and uncomforted, under the scorching rays of the sun 
or on the banks of a rapid river; but you see the tottering senior 
carefully led through the street or the alley, by a son, or a daughter, 
a relation or a servant, commanding the spontaneous regard of every 
passer-by and the homage of every junior. 

In some of the principal cities of the empire, they have “ Alms¬ 
houses for old men,” erected and supported by public contributions 
At Haichau fu , for instance, they boast of 500 “ destitute aged 
men,” who, in this manner, enjoy the protection and nurture—so 
suitable to their advanced years. 

The deference that the public mind pays to the extreme sections 
of old age is made palpable also on the tablets and monuments, that 
are occasionally raised by public subscription, or by imperial authori¬ 
ty, to the memory of octogenarians, nonagenarians and centenarians. 

The patriarchal nature of the Chinese government requires that 
government should take special notice of its long lived subjects; and 
both the laws and the example, of the reigning dynasty especially, 
have given much sanction to the dictates of nature and have confirm¬ 
ed the popular habits.—The Penal Code, in the 79 th Section, orders 
that “ ail destitute widows, the fatherless and childless, the helpless 
and infirm shall receive sufficient maintenance and protection from 
the magistrates of their native city or district, whenever they have nei- 

for support. 

And any magistrate refusing such maintenance and protection, shall 


ther relations nor connections on whom they may depend 
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be punished by 69 blows. Also when any such are maintained and 
protected by the government, the superintending magistrate and his 
subordinates—if failing to afford them the legal allowance of food 
and raiment, shall be punished in proportion to the amount of the 
deficiency, according to the law against uu embezzlement of go¬ 
vernment. 

We find too, that the 22d Section, of the same Code, makes an ex¬ 
ception, in criminal cases, of the agcd 9 “ whoever is ascertained to 
be aged or infirm at the period of trial for any offence, shall be allow¬ 
ed the benefit of such plea, although he may not have attained the 
full age or labored under the alleged infirmity at the time the offence 
was committed.” 

An edict was issued in the year 1687, under the seal of the em¬ 
peror Kanghi, “ for the regulating the aid given by government to 
people of the lower orders above 70 years of age . The septuagena¬ 
rians were exempted from service and had food allotted to them ; 
those of eighty years had a piece of silk, a catty of cotton, a stone 
of rice, and 10 catties of meat. Those of 90 double the rest.” 

According to the official returns of the indigent aged, who at the 

O O o 1 

time came under the patronage of imperial favor there were 184,08(5 
who were 70 years and upwards, 169,850 who were 80 years and 
upwards, 9,996 who were 90 year and upwards, and 21 who were 
100 years and upwards. 

In 1722 in the 60/A year of the reign of Kanghi, his majesty gave 
a feast to the old men of the empire; and his successor Kienlung, 
following the example of his predecessor, in the year 1785, also set 
on foot a jubille of the same nature, a description of which has been 
given, in a communication from Amiot, dated Oct. 15/A, 1785. 

March 21s/. As I was passing by, I looked in at the temple of 
the Tdu sect near the south gate, called the Lil-tsu temple. Service 
was going on, under the conduct of an aged superior dressed in a 
vestment of many colors and bearing a mitre on his head. The two 
junior priests aided him in the various cantations prescribed, but 
conducted themselves with such a want of decorum that it made 
even a hater of idolatry blush. Leaving this spot, I proceeded to the 
great Budhistic mon astery just behind, where I was kindly received 
by the priests, who were engaged in a special service appointed by a 
rich family, in the neighborhood, the ladies of which were in the 
building taking part in the ceremonies. The attendance of priests 
was large, and all united in chanting the lessons and hymns.—The 
pageantry was novel, but the mummery was painful beyond expres- 
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sion. The remarks I dropped on the sin and inutility of such idola¬ 
trous practices, and on the nature of the worship required by “God 
who *19 a spirit ”—were received with kindness by the mingled crowds. 

March 22 d. Numerous visitors crowded my apartments. Among 
others there came messengers from the chief office, to inquire if there 
was any foundation for the rumor that a steamer had made its appear¬ 
ance in the estuary leading to the city of Hmgchau fu, and that 
some Englishmen had even got into the provincial capital itself. All 
that I could say was that it was highly improbable. 

March 2 id. An officer, whom I visited, produced a valuable packet 
of “strengthening tea,” prepared in Yunnan province and universally 
held in great repute as a medical preparation. It looked much like 
common black tea, made up into round balls with a sort of paste 
or gum. But the infusion tasted very bitter.—After descanting at 
some length and in a rhapsodical strain, on the virtue of this beverage, 
he abruptly proceeded to assure me that there was another species 
of tea, superior still and indeed unequalled for flavor, fineness and 
scarcity. It was 44 the monkey tea” This he added could be obtained 
only in small quantities, at no price, and in select spots. Growing on 
heights inaccessible to the foot o/ man, and approachable only by the 

sagacious brute whose name it bears, it is collected by certain of the 

© J 

monkey species which are trained to climb up the most lofty precipices, 
and after filling their pouches with the delicious herb, descend to 
empty their contents into their master’s baskets!! 

The delicacy of this tea, he pronounces to be beyond conception ? 
and the value of it beyond rubies. Having himself tasted its sweets, 
he deplores that he has it not his power to treat his friend with a cup 
of such a prime draught. Oil referring to Le Breton’s, 44 La Chine 
en Miniature,” I find he gives the following notice of the same 
article. “Dry and elevated situations are much more suitable for the 
cultivation of tea, than low and damp ones; the consequence is that 
the in-gathering is often very difficult, especially that of the best 
kind of tea. Men could not, without the greatest difficulty, hold on 
at the sides of the peaks; one false step might be the cause of se¬ 
vere wounds or at least injure or tear up^ the young trees. Some¬ 
times the sides are so sharp and pointed that it would not be possi¬ 
ble for men to climb up.* 


* According to report there are tea shrubs whose situation is so much 
elevated beyond the reach of the natives that their leaves can be found only 
by the wind driving them from the top to the base of the mountains, where 
they are picked up by the proprietors of the plantations. 
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“ To overcome this difficulty a singular expedient has been resort¬ 
ed to. Monkies are dressed so as to be able to climb, and to gather 
the leaves off the tea branches. One can easily conceive how diffi¬ 
cult it is to have to make use of such helps, for the monkies can 
only be guided on such occasions by an instinct purely mechanical. 

“ When they have descended the mountain that they have climb¬ 
ed with the help of cords, they receive for a rewards some dainty 
for their taste.” 

March 24th. One of the special topics which I have made the 
subject of inquiry, since I have been thrown so completely amongst 
the people, has been regarding the existence, support, and objects of 
their benevolent institutions. In the preceding notes, mention has 
been made of a few of their philanthropic societies, especially of 
“ the Orphan/’ and “ Foundling Hospitals/’ and the “Alms-houses for 
aged men.” Besides these, the following are worthy of a passing 
notice. 

1st. “ The Virtuous Hall" or Tsing kieh tang , is a retreat for poor 
destitute widows, who have lost all earthly support. It is a building 
erected by private contributions and under the sanction of govern¬ 
ment. Admission is gained also for those young maidens, whose 
intended husbands have died prior to marriage, and who have vowed 
perpetual virginity in consequence of their misfortunes.* 

2d. “The Provident and Relief Asylum ,” or Yang tsx Yuen , is a 
government building designed to afford shelter to the infirm and the 
disabled. There the halt, and the maimed, and the lame, and the blind 
meet to sympathize with each other, and to enjoy some expression of 
paternal concern from the heads of government. 

The important cities of the empire offer some such refuge as this 
to the numerous objects of pity, that haunt their streets and alleys 
The arrangements do not, however, seem to be by any means ade- 

* In their chief cities, where both poverty and wealth are to be found 
stalking through the streets, some provision is made for widows. Hence we 
find that there is a small fund in the city of Canton for the relief of widows. 
It is of recent origin having commenced operations only in the first year of 
the present emperor’s reign. u The government unites with the gentry in 
supporting and managing it. It is already getting into disorder, and the 
Li mg-tau has issued a threatening proclamation to the widows. They get 
about 5 taels per annum (£\ 135.); 1 tael (6s. Sd.) for each quarter ; and one 
more for the new year. The number now on the fund is 1500. The com¬ 
plaint is that those who get married sell their tickets instead of returning 
them ; and the friends of those who die do the same. This is a sort of parish 
relief; and those who have kindred on the spot do not like the exposure, 
and browbeating necessary to get the alms! so that the chief applicants are 
widows, whose kindred live at a distance from Canton. 
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quate to meet the necessities of the indigent refugees, or to suppress 
the beggary which is so frequent both in town and country. Ac¬ 
cording to some intimations it appears that only a “limited number ° 
is statedly favored with provision from the imperial treasurer, 
while “ the excess 11 is suffered just to taste of the good things the 
imperial heart would freely grant if the coffers were larger and 
fuller. When those on the lists disappear or die off, their places are 
soon filled up out of the multitude of clamorous candidates. 

There is an individual appointed by the local authorities to super¬ 
vise the inmates of “the retreat, 0 and to keep them in subordination. 
Should his protegees be found begging in the streets, or should com¬ 
plaints be made of their noisy applications for alms, he has authority 
to check their vagrant dispositions.—Thrown as they all are into 
one building itself comfortless and rendered inconceivably so by the 
uncleanly and irregular habits of the mannerless occupants, the 
respectable natives although themselves not “of the first water, 0 
speak of it with significant gestures and shrugs, so that we are pre¬ 
cluded the very hope that it may somewhat resemble the “ poor 
houses 0 of Great Britain in neatness, order, and cleanliness. Various 
circumstances contribute to render such a provision (well becoming 
a patriarchal government,) almost useless and inefficient. Of these 
the most notorious and the most wicked is the cupidity of the super¬ 
intending agents, who hesitate not to enrich themselves by drawing 
upon the allowances of the famished and helpless. This remark 
may apply indeed to all the “Philanthropic Institutions” of this 
empire. 

And hence, the crowds of pitiful objects that parade the streets 
and pass from shop to shop and house to house, raising their impor¬ 
tunate and ceaseless din, until you are compelled to give your charity. 
Early in the morning as the bustle of business rises within the city 
walls, a united band of blind and lame beggars may daily be observ¬ 
ed entering the gates of Ningpo, in Indian file, bent on pressing 
their claims upon the attention and compassion of the shopkeepers, 
householders and gentry. 

Besides vocal music the aid of instruments in also called in by 
these begging pilgrims to excite pity and commiseration.—On ap¬ 
proaching you, you are flattered, as well us entreated. Should your 
hand move quickly and give liberally 10,000 blessings are lavishly 
and eagerly poured upon your head. But bad luck is divined for 
the hard heart and the hand that withholds its mite. Liberal alms¬ 
giving is not, so far as we know, of frequent occurrence in China, 
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But sometimes it is to be met with. Thus there is a notice of a Chinese 
lady in Canton, who during the cold and rainy weather of December 
1832, “ caused 500 jackets to be distributed amongst the aged and 
infirm beggars of Canton.” Rich folks occasionally devise liberal 
things and gain for themselves the smile of the emperor and the 
benediction of the poor upon their children’s children unto the third 
and fourth generation. 

Drought, inundation, hailstones, pestilence, and war call forth 
from time to time special benevolences from the government, and 
these are noticed in the imperial gazettes with the sums of money 
granted or the quantity of grain allowed. One line of conduct, 
which was pursued by the military leaders of the English troops, and 
which, at Ningpo, Ch&pu, and other places visited by the invading 
army, reconciled myriads of the poor to their misfortunes and gained 
not a little applause for the conquering heroes, was the liberal and 
cheap distribution of the rice fouud in the imperial granaries, that 
fell into the hands of the British. 

I was present on more than one occasion at “ a rice dispensary,” 
opened at Chinh&i in the beginning of 1842. The claims of appetite 
and the low prices—alike urged the poor and perishing, young and 
old, man and woman, to hasten to the feet of their once called bar¬ 
barian visitors and to receive some expression of concern and sym¬ 
pathy; and the name of Lo-pa-tdu (Robert Thom), who headed this 
charitable movement is deeply engraven on the minds of hundreds 
and thousands in the province of Chehkiang. 

3d. “ Educational charities Under a former date a description 
was given by me of an institution in Ningpo for the education of the 
poor scholar. The i-hi6h or “ Charity” (school) is another of the 
same class, got up and supported by private contributions. Hang- 
chau fu is said to have several of them, for educating the children of 
poor parents. 

4th. “ Medical dispensaries” These are known to the natives 
under the appellation i-chuh , the primary object of which is to exa¬ 
mine the diseases of sick poor patients and to administer medicine 
free of charge. But, from all accounts, they appear to be conducted 
on principles both limited and illiberal, so that they may be said to 
be unknown or inoperative of real good * I cannot find that any 
medical charities exist among the natives of Ningpo except the depart- 

* It appears from “the Description of the City of Canton that “ some 
centuries ago a public dispensary was set up, in order to furnish the indigent 
sick with medicines; but for a long time the establishment has been closed.” 
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ment connected with the practical benevolent society mentioned be¬ 
low ; but I am assured on good authority that they are to be met with in 
H&ngchau fu and other cities of the first magnitude. 

5th. “An Asylum for the blind,” seems to have been founded in 
the city of Canton as will appear from the following extract taken 
out of the Chinese Repository vol. I. p. 295. 

“ The Pwanyii magistrate has issued a proclamation concerning this 
governmental institution requiring all the blind to appear in person, 
and shew their tickets, and be examined. According to his account, 
there are 2,394 blind people both men and women, who receive a 
monthly allowance. The amount is said to be about 4 or 5 mace 
per month, under a shilling a week. This is insufficient for food and 
they are allowed to beg, sing, &c., for the additional means of sub¬ 
sistence. There is no useful work such as basket-making contrived 
to keep them employed, nor is there any asylum supported by vo¬ 
luntary subscription. The magistrate suspects that tickets are hand¬ 
ed to those for whom they were not originally given and that people 
only half blind impose on the government. lie threatens such in 
case of detection.” 

6th. “A Leper hospital,” exists at Canton, where leprosy of a 
most hideous, disgusting, and incurable form has too many victims. 
In 1832 the number of patients in it was 341, who were supported 
at en expense of 300 taels per annum or *£100! ! 

7th. “A Vaccine establishment,” has been maintained at Canton 
since 1805, when vaccination was first introduced by Alex. Pearson, 
esq., surgeon of the E. I. Company factory, who vaccinated large 
numbers himself and wrote a tract on the theory and art, which was 
subsequently translated into Chinese by sir George Staunton. Dr. 
Pearson himself opened the establishment; but it has since been 
carried on with success and much encouragement by natives, who 
had been initiated by the foundery of the institution. The merits 
of the novel introduction are well known and wide spread in the 
most important districts. Inoculation is frequently practised but on 
the tender lining membrane of the nostrils instead of the arm. 

8th. “The Practical benevolent society,” is one connected with 
the city of Ningpo, a report of which for the year 1836 I have this 
day stumbled upon. With some peculiar and interesting notices of 
this charity, I shall close my remarks on the benevolent institutions 
of the celestial empire. 

The origin of this society is but of recent date, having been set 
on foot in the 14th year of the present emperor, or a. n. 1834, prin- 
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cipally at the instigation of two influential gentlemen, who were 
moved, by the distresses of the year, to propose certain measures for 
the relief of popular misery and to contribute largely of their own 
funds to that benevolent purpose. The precise views, objects, means, 
and results of that movement will be best understood from the fol¬ 
lowing digest, drawn up from the report now lying before me. 

1. The objects . I. “ To Take care of the outcast infants." The 
report intimates that the pity of the founders had been moved by the 
harrowing scenes, that came under their observation, of famished, 
pining, and screaming babes, which lay scattered along the paths, 
roads, and highways, having been deserted by their parents in con¬ 
sequence of the severe famine of the season. 

In course of time the parents of some came forward to claim their 
offspring, others were adopted as sons and daughters, and many died. 
The surviving children were placed under the care of nurses and 
were supported at the monthly rate of 800 cash or some less than 35. 
each. In case of sickness medicine was provided. The details 
given under this head are most minute, of 42 children whose names 
are given 8 are boys, the rest are girls; the names of the nurses 
tinder whose care they were placed for the current year are distinctly 
noted:—the dates of deaths or of transfer from one nurse to a second 
are set in the margin; the average allowance to each child during 
the year amounted to 9,600 cash, or 8 dollars, or £\ 13s. 4 d.; the 
medical bill follows, in which is a curious item of 524 cash for band¬ 
ages to the feet of 7 of the girls; the sum total expended for their 
f(K>d, nursing and physicking is c£8l 10s. 

2. A second object is “ to provide raiment" for the poor during 
the cold winter season. The report states that in the same year 
1335, grants of clothes were made to the foundling hospital and to 
poor beggars in town and country; tickets of recommendation 
drawn out in regular form, also procured supplies of raiment for the 
applicants. The common covering worn by beggars during the 
rainy and winter seasons, which is nothing but a coarse paddy sack 
thrown over the person, appears to be the donation of this institution. 
The clothing distributed during the season amounted to 2698 pieces 

of raiment. 

3. “ To Supply the poor with coffins " The consideration that 
prompts to this step can at once be appreciated. A note on this 
particular was made by nie on the 10 th of last December.—By the 
statements before me 151 coffins, at an average expense of about 
5s, each, were provided for the destitute during the year 1835. The 
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4. To “ Bury those found dead.” Of course this goes on the as¬ 
sumption that the deceased are not recognized or acknowledged by 
their relatives.—The dates, places, and carpentry and carriage are 
items most minutely specified. The following table will shew the 
number of young and old who were found dead in the city and sub¬ 
urbs of Ningpo in 1835, the winter months of course claiming the 

majority. 
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5. “ To Gather the scattered bones of the dead,” lying about up and 
down the country : this act of respect to the relics of those who have 
been committed to the dust, is paid periodically both at spring time 
and at the close of the year. The bones are deposited in coffins of 
the middle size and transported to the public burial ground. In this 
manner 647 coffins were disposed of in 1835. 

6. “ The Charity Hills,” for the burial of the friendless and 
moneyless are under the patronage of this society. There are two 
of these in the neighborhood of Ningpo that belong to this institution. 
The one “ lau-au " to the east, the other “ p'wan-au " to the west 
of the city. All the expenses connected with the conveyance of the 
coffins to these spots and with the necessary religious service are 

defrayed out of the fund*. 

7. To “ Dispense medicine,” to the sick poor. 

8. To “ Distribute tea " in the summer, this beverage being deern- 
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ed necessary to quench thirst. Firewood is also provided for the 
purpose of preparing it. 

9. Another important object of the institution is to “ collect paper 
for the purpose of burning it” The respect for written or printed 
paper is sacred to an extreme. Hence, at certain seasons the in¬ 
stitution sends out a bearer to collect, from house to house, all the 
fragments and scraps that are lying about. Probably the individual, 
mentioned on the 20th of December, was an agent of the society. 
In 1836 about 50 cut was collected in this way. 

II. “ The Receipts ,” include donations , annual and monthly contri¬ 
butions, amounting to 3,351,902 cash, or £588 13s. 6for the 
year 1835. 

III. The Expenses came to 2,636,717 cash, or JE457. 15s. 3 d. 


-V'.' 


Art. IV. Remarks on the words and phrases best suited to erpress 
the names of God in Chinese. Written by a Correspondent at 
Ningpo. Continued from vol. XV. p. 601. 

Using the word shin for God, it next becomes a question what word 
shall be used for the Holy Spirit; and it is also to be considered 
whether any of the divine names should be transferred into Chinese, 
without translating. On the former of these two questions, we are 
not prepared to offer any positive recommendation, though some 
remarks that have suggested themselves are added, and the latter 
may be dismissed in a very few words. 

In order to decide what word to use in translating “ spirit,” we 
must refer to the original Scriptures. In the Old Testament we 
find the word rnha, almost exclusively employed. Its primary mean¬ 
ing is breath ; Ps. 33 : 6; hence transferred to air in motion, or wind, 

which is poetically described as the breath of God. Is. 7:2. Job. 1 : 19 . 

Ps. 13:11. It is then applied to the life of man, which is so intima¬ 
tely connected with his breath; Ezek. 37:8; thence to a propensi¬ 
ty or disposition to do any thing; Hos. 4 :12. Is. 18 :6; thence to 
the mind, especially as it is the seat of the senses and affections; Prov. 
25:28. Gen. 41:8; and hence it is also used for the soul. Numb. 
27:16. In all these significations, the original idea is of an active sub¬ 
stance, invisible, and compared with gross matter, spiritual. Hence, 
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finally, by way of supreme excellence, it is applied to the Holy Spirit, 
who is emphatically the active immaterial and spiritual agent of tiie 
universe. Gen. I :2. Job. 26 :13. Ps. 51 :13. 

The use of the word ‘rveup.a, in the New Testament, is so precisely 
synonymous, that we content ourselves with referring to the import¬ 
ant passage, John 3 :8, where the same word is used in the same 
sentence, first for wind , and then for the spirit. 

It must be selfevident that the word in the Chinese language 
which combines the most of the above significations, is the proper 
one to be used in translating this term. It is somewhat surprising 
that the word shin should have been so commonly used for this 
purpose, for it does not contain a single one of the significations which 
have just been shown to be proper to ruha and irvsvpa. And if we have 
succeeded in showing that shin is the Chinese generic word for God , 
then it is as unsuitable a translation of irvsu.aa into Chinese as Deus 
or God would be of the same word into English. It is however easier 
to raise objections to words, already in use, than to find substitutes; 
and we almost despair of finding, in the Chinese language, any 
that are perfectly suitable. The general idea of a god is familiar 
enough, and hence there are words to express, with some accuracy, 
what we wish to say of him ; but the doctrines of the Holy Spirit, and 
of the Trinity, are such as “ the natural man reciveth not,” and the 
words to express them must be borrowed from the things that bear 
the nearest resemblance or analogy. We have seen that the Holy 
Spirit has directed the inspired penmen to use words whose primary 
signification is breath , air , or wind, to denote the third person of the 
Trinity, and it would therefore seem most proper to use, in the Chinese 
language, the word or words that come nearest to these significations. 
If this be granted it would seem that the choice must be between the 
three words and Of these words we have noted the 


following quotations. 

1. Fung, In the simple sense wind. 

fls It Jl tin £•■ Changed himself into a breath of gentle wind 
and departed. San Kwoh Chi, 1 : 27. 

Jjfj[ ^ furious wind suddenly arose. Ibid. 

* Mi n f i a fi & P- £ wi a it n* 

tance of four thousand It above the earth, the strength of the 
wind is exceedingly great. It is called the Kang fung s/d kidi, 
vehement wind for the earth ! 
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nir |.1| I m ®.’ It Dp t if. The hill Hw6ti- 

lun has a wind called chi-chin, oiled clothes when exposed to 
its influence become clean. 

2 • The spirit, custom, and influence of a thing. 

i The spirit of the scholars of a country. 

The spirit of prosperity. 

3. i The power to change or influence others. 

3Et2lR The king’s power to change. 

gL The power of reason adorns the age. 



-H it Z M t « R in Mopien there is a righteous influ¬ 


ence. 



HI ^ fjtl> **e g cnt, y moves over the people with his sparing 

influences. 

ffv fp Ie? IS S* 1 * -fi fM’ Drinkin g P eace and ful1 of virtue, 

his benevolent influence constantly fans the people. 

4. | Customs, changes, and effects, produced by the influ¬ 

ence of superiors. 

1 ^ 'ft£ $iij| ^ '|^ff, To change the customs and improve 

the habits, and those delighting in selfishness to meliorate their 
passions. 

5 - n jt t 0 \ , The messengers of heaven and earth 
are called wind. (“Who maketh his angels irveunaFa. winds.”) 

^ Holy men are like the seasonable winds. Shu 

King, 4 :22. 

$)j) j ]^, The divine wind invisibly exerts its venerable power. 

1CI Few words are more extensively used in Chinese writings 
than kH, and there are few to which it is so difficult to find a 
synonyme in English. Its fundamental meaning however is 
breath, in which it corresponds with ruha and irveu/ia. 

If ^ , Confucius at court restrained his breath, so 

that he seemed not to respire at all. 

^ ft "6 @ 1 > Tl,is si g hin g breath of the great 
mass (heaven and earth) is called wind. 

From the signification breath , the transition is easy to that of dis¬ 
position, or rather frame of mind, one of the most common significa¬ 
tions of this word. 

* Here, and in the sequel of this article, this perpendicular stroke ( | ) 
stands foifung, u wind.” 
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(l2A , w o . - a A delighted frame of mind. 

St # ti fS @ it *?§. the dis i iosilion in the morni,lg 

is sharp and vigorous, dull at noon, and at night so exhausted that 
it returns to rest. 

fB2i The early morning’s frame of mind. 


fjtp The intelligent principle of the soul. Li Kf, 4 : 3(5. 

Ling the significations of ling may he reduced chiefly t 

1. Soul; in this sense commonly joined with hwan as 
itself is properly an adjective. It is however used separately, much as 
our word soul, “ so many souls,” thus 

2. Spiritual; K % $ ffl Z Man is the most s P iritual or 

etherial of all things. 

iS* & ffij ^ HwSngti from his birth was induced with a 
divinely spiritual excellence. 

3. it 1/^ jjift I morning and night rever- 

ently serve the superior spirits. 

^ fH $$ ffn ^ When his virtue is SO bright that lt 

is known to the spirits. Happiness descends from heaven. 

To be at concord with all the spirits. 

||| |Jj, A great spirit clave the great flowery hill. 

From our hasty and imperfect examination of these words, we have 
come to the conclusion that none of them corresponds precisely with 
the word we seek to translate. 

1. Fung corresponds in several respects; it signifies air and wind; 
influence excited to change or impress; customs and dispositions, 
and is closely connected with supernatural influence. But it does not 
seem to signify breath the primitive signification of ruha; nor to be 
used for spirit or soul. 

2. Ki corresponds in the significations, breath, (the primary mean¬ 
ing of rulia,) disposition, a pervading power, but it does not seem to 
be used in the sense of a spiritual being ; and its being so closely 
connected with all the Chinese fables of the all pervading yang and 
yin (the two great ki,) may be considered a serious objection to its use. 

3. Ling corresponds with the original word in the senses of soul, 
mind of man, spiritual, excellent, divine, spirit, but it does not like 
those words signify, breath, wind, influence or disposition. 

If we are confined to one w’ord alone, it w'ould seem best to use 
the word funq, which combines most of the meanings of the origi¬ 
nal word. But we beg leave to suggest the propriety of combining 
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the two words ling and fung 9 and teach the people in what senses 
we use them , thus, when speaking of spirits let it be ||i ; when 
speaking of winds, use the word But when speaking of the 

Holy Spirit use the combination jjIji To which the epithet 

holy is so easily prefixed 




a- 

In the Syrian monument the word for spirit is rendered Yuen Jung 

7C which is an additional reason for adopting the word fung. 

On the question whether it is best to transfer any of the names of 
the original Scriptures, there is some diversity of opinion. We shall 
probably come nearest the truth by following the example of the 
church in the authorized versions of the Scriptures in Christian lands. 
Of Jehovah, we have already spoken. In the Syrian monument 
Eloha is transferred in the form ffpj |jj| jjpj Ah-lo-ah, which is nearly 
the Syriac form. We see however no sufficient reason for not 
translating this word, as it is a common and not a proper name. 

In regard to the name Jesus there is no diversity of opinion, as 
a!! agree in transferring and writing it J||5 The word Christ is 
now commonly read Kt-tuh lj|£ a contraction of Ki-li-si-tuh, (as 
Pu-s<L is of Pu-tf-sa-tu,) which is an attempt to express the Greek 
form xptfog' We regard it as unfortunate that the Hebrew form 
was not chosen in preference, which can be so much more easily 
expressed in Chinese, and which has beside the advantage of being 
already found in the Syrian monument, where the characters read 
are ^ ppj Mi-shi-ah. 






Art. V. Remarks in favor of Shangti and against Shin, as the 
proper term to denote the true God, addressed to the Editor 
of the Chinese Repository, by Dr. Medhurst and others. 

Dear Sir, —You ask if we must not give up the use of Shangti ± 
}f l answer, no: until we can find a better. It is not the name 
of the chief idol among the Chinese, as your correspondent argues, 
but (when standing alone without any prefix) alioays and invariably , 
in every Chinese book of note and worth, means the Supreme Being 
and him only; when other terms are conjoined, it means something 
else, but that rather strengthens than- weakens the argument for its 
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use by us. If I had been a missionary to the North American 
Indians, and found a term in thir language, capable of being render¬ 
ed the Great Spirit, I should have adopted it in preference to any 
other common to all idols and demigods: and I consider it a great 
advantage that we have a term in the Chinese, sanctioned by the 
best and most ancient authority, so nearly applicable to our purpose, 
in expressing the name of the Supreme, and conveying with it to 
every Chinese cultivated mind ideas of so much reverence and awe. 
It is true, the materialist propensities of the nation will lead them 
sometimes to connect the idea of Shdngti with that of the visible 
heavens and earth; but what term is there which their gross minds 
will not pervert? Such an argument has two edges, cutting both 
ways, and makes a thousand times more against Shin than against 
Shdngti. 

With regart to Shin, if. i may observe briefly, but as the result 
of long experience and careful and extensive examination of native 
documents, that it (when standing alone, without any adjunct) never 
conveys the idea of unity, or supremacy, or infinite excellence. Its 
simple and original meaning is that of spiritual and invisible beings 
in general, but always of an inferior order, approaching more nearly 
to the Dii immortales of the Romans, or the Djin of the Arabs, and 
the genii of western nations, which two latter it resembles in sound 
as well as sense, than to anything else. Even Morrison, the great 
advocate for Shin, under the word genii , in his English and Chinese 
Dictionary, gives Shan shin , |X| jjjljl, as the genii of the hills; Ho 
shin, as the genii of rivers; and San hu shin, 

as the genii presiding over various parts of the human body. 

So also r*ien ti chi shin , ^ ^ )||jj, mean the genii of 

heaven and earth, &,c.—Of course I acknowledge that Shin 
also means spirit, whether of God or of man, and when used as an 
adjective, it means divine. Besides which, the contempt in which 
the Chinese hold the Shin, might have told you that they are 
of little worth in their estimation, a contempt which I never remem¬ 
ber, either in writing or conversation, to have heard or seen poured 
upon Shang ti, ± 'S’- 

The argumeut that the Greeks and Romans had their 6eoi and 
dii denoting the idols of their mythology, and that because the 
apostles did not scruple to adopt these terms for the true God, we 
might safely take up with Shin, will be found on examination to break 
down: because the classic languages possessed the singular and 
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plural numbers, and it was only to bring down the 6soi to 6e*g and 
the dii to deus , and there you had the expression of unity at once; 
it was then one god, it might be a superior or inferior deity, a true 
or a false god, but still it was one. The Chinese language, on the 
contrary, is not of this plastic character; when a term is taken in 
Chinese generally in the plural sense, it is not so easy to give it a 
singular meaning. Now the word Shin 9 in every instance, in which 
it occurs in the Chinese classics and standard writers, when stand¬ 
ing alone without qualification, must invariably be taken in the plu¬ 
ral signification; and the word used alone, even in conversation* 
conveys to the Chinese mind the idea of plurality. You may say, 
—11 but that means a god, not the one god. Shin means, 
without doubt, the gods , or the beings of the invisible world, and not 
God, the one living and true Jehovah, who made all things. Indeed 
their orthodox sentiment is T'itn sang shin iouh 9 ^ ^ 

how then are you to get them to understand that Shin tsau t l itn tx\ 


The Catholics, who have had wider and longer experience of 
China than we have, and who, in their day, knew more of Chinese 
literature and ideas than we can expect to know for the next cen¬ 
tury, are in this respect capable of affording us a lesson. They, on 
their first arrival in the country, adopted the word Shin for God, and 
they in their translation of part of the New Testament employed 
that word; this was more than a century ago; but they have been 
compelled to give it up, and have adopted instead T K itn chH 9 ^ 
±, as indicative of that unity and supremacy which shin never 
could give. If the rest of the brethren are of opinion that it would 
be better to profit by their experience, I shall have no objection to 
adopt T*ien chu 9 ; or if you do not like to be confounded 

with the Romanist, then T*ien ti 9 ^ , and sometimes as is 

the case in various parts of the Shu King; or Chin Chii jpb or 
Chu alone, as the Mohammedans have done. 

The argument that because we cannot use Shangti or T*icn chU 

o “ 

for false gods, as well as the true one, instead of being adverse is 
rather in favor of our adopting one or other of those terms. If we 
write for a people, we must write in the language of the people, or 
not at all. In the language of China, Shin does not mean the one 
God, and therefore to use it in such a sense is to mislead and not 
to instruct. It would be better to put the original Greek and Heb- 
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rew terms in Chinese, as the Syrians did, with their A-lo-ha , and 
leave the subject in doubt and mystery rather than give them wrong 
conceptions. 

Sh^ngh^i, > W. H. Medhurst. 

Sept. 14th, 1846. ) 


N. B. The two following notes are evidently from one and the same pen ; 
and agree in the main with that of Dr. Medhurst. 

No. 1. 

Dear Sir. —Permit me to make some remarks on your Ningpo 
correspondent. 1. Whilst in more than two thousand passages 
Elohim, like Allah and Aloho in the cognate Arabic and Syriac 
dialects, conveys invariably the idea of the Supreme Being, it means 
in a few instances what the writer has very appositely pointed out. 
The former would therefore be the rule, the latter the exception. To 
an attentive student of the Hebrew it will be evident, that the unut¬ 
terable name of the Deity is conveyed by the most sublime words which 
the human language can furnish. There is never an accommoda¬ 
tion to the idolater, but always a raising him from his deep degrada¬ 
tion even by the very appellations applied to God. 2. As your cor¬ 
respondent will no doubt bring forward Shin, pjl, as the proper 
translation of Elohim, we beg to suggest, that Shin, in no instance, 
except in the tracts published by the first Protestant missionaries, 
who subsequently saw their error, signifies the Supreme Being, and 
that our use of it would never convey that sense to the native reader. 
Neither the Mohammedans nor Roman Catholics applied it. Shin 
signifies spirit, invisible essence, often joined as kioei shin, and shin. 
Sien ; as such it is thought to preside in certain places, and is thus 
considered the divinity of the spot; hence frequently used for Push 

or g° ds ; each house and each corner has such an unknown 
being as an inhabitant. It means of course the spirit of man, spiritual, 
divine, exquisite. Its manifold significations, its frequent use as 
an adjective, and the impossibility of finding another word for spirit 
to supply its place, for fung ± does never mean it, must weigh 
something with advocates of this term. The certainty that its con¬ 
stant use in the sense proposed would suggest ideas of idolatry, and 
therefore render nugatory our efforts, is forever a bar to its introduc¬ 
tion for the ineffable name of the Most High. 3. As the writer says, 
that there are no standard works to refer to, we beg to direct his 
attention to the Chinese classics, especially the Shu King 
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where he will see the term Shdngti, or Hwang Shdngti ^ p 
% constantly used for the Supreme Being, and exclusively in that 
signification, and not as Zeus and Jupiter with the Greeks and 
Romans. Your correspondent has written in the true Christian spirit, 

and we therefore submit this in the same for his consideration. 

No. 2. 


Dear Sir. —The second part of the observations of your Ningpo 
correspondent, which are drawn up with care and candor, prove at 
once that Shin t can never be adopted in the sense proposed, because 
it does not signify the Supreme Being in a single instance. We might 
moreover add, that the merits of the case have long ago been tho¬ 
roughly examined, and that the result of impartial Sinologues was, 
and will be, that as Shin does not convey the meaning, it can not be 
applied. Its use for more than twenty years in Tracts and Scripture 
translations has likewise practically shown, that it can never take its 
place as formerly, because the very ideas of idolatry, which are to be 
rooted up, are thereby perpetuated. The result of the closest observa¬ 
tion for years, amongst the most varied classes of people, has carried 
an unalterable conviction to the mind of the writer, that the voice of 
experience excludes Shin for ever. Why then reintroduce it, and 
after a few years again expunge it as unsuitable? 

It is also perfectly true, that the writers who favor materialism 
substitute 'Pien, Heaven, for Shdngti; and the same is done by some 
people amongst us. The inferior and unlearned classes even talk 
of t'ien ti y heaven and earth, as substitutes for the name of the Supre¬ 
me Being, placing the fictitious dual principle in lieu of his eternal 
Godhead and operating power. This is a proof of the alienation 
from God, which suggests such absurdities, and is analogous to the 
tdi kih y ^ ^pjj* of Chinese plilosophers some inert nonentity which 
presides over the world. To find amongst this nonsense still a word 
to denote the God above all, to be praised in all eternity, shews that 
the most High has not left himself without witnesses even in China. 

“ We have also heard, though very seldom, that a few hearers have 
brought'in Yuh shdngti as synonymous with Shdngti , but on the other 
hand the acknowledgment of Shdngti , as the God of their fathers, 
whom the most virtuous ancients worshiped, and from whom subse¬ 
quent idolatry led them astray, has frequently cheered our hearts. 
A native Christian of his own accord wrote upon this subject a very 
stirring treat : se, which some day or other will no doubt reach your 
Ningpo correspondent. The majority of Chinese Christians have 
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adopted this term in their prayers, preaching and writings, as founded 
upon the most venerable religion of their Yau and Shun; and I would 
humbly suggest, that they ought to have a vote in deciding so import¬ 
ant a question. 

“To avoid prolixity, we avoid making remarks upon the version 
of several passages, and the promiscuous use of Tt for Shangti not 
sanctioned by the usage of Chinese writers. The correspondent's 
remarks upon the version of some passages resolves in the simple 
rule that words having different meanings, must be translated accord- 
ingly, which he showed in the very commencement of his essay. 

A Reader. 


Art. VI. The opium trade: proposition of a Merchant to lega¬ 
lize or abolish the trade; sir Henry Pottinger's opinion re¬ 
garding the traffic; magnitude of the trade; premium offered 
for Essays on it. 

[Our correspondent is right in supposing that we are ready to join in any 
measure likely to ameliorate the condition of our fellowmen; but as the 
opium trade now exists, we do not feel ourselves prepared to give an opinion 
regarding the course governments should pursue in this matter. One thing 
is quite certain; the Chinese government cannot put an end to it; and it 
is scarcely less certain, that other governments, supposing they are able, will 
not do this. Can it be, ought it to be, will it be legalized ? Our correspon¬ 
dent shall speak for himself. He says:] 

Dear Sir, — I cannot expect a better reception for these lines any 
where, than in the pages of the Repository, which has ever been 
ready to espouse the cause of ameliorating the condition of man¬ 
kind. The opium trade has been always a.barrier to the conscien¬ 
tious merchant, which prevents him him from shinning in, and 
becoming useful to the community of w hich he is a member. I do 
not pretend to sympathize with the poor Chinese, who inhales the 
obnoxious drug at a cost exorbitant enough to bring his family to the 
very verge of starvation and ruin. I leave this to be pleaded by a 
man of more honorable and enlightened pursuits than mine; the 
only object of my present letter is an appeal to the benign Christian 
governments, now the sole sovereigns of the seas, to show some con¬ 
sideration, by their joint cooperation, for the hearts and consciences 
of honest merchants, both foreigners and Chinese, in either legalizing 
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or altogether doing away with the opium trade. It is as impossible 
for individual members of this community, considered as bankers, 
merchants, agents, ship-owners, under writers, and their clerks and 
servants to have no connection with the trade without sacrificing 
their own advantages in vain, as for individual governments to relin¬ 
quish the most lucrative sources of their prosperity. The increasing 
demand for opium induces the foreigner to barter the drug for the pro¬ 
ducts of this country to an extent to which he cannot find buyers in 
other foreign markets, where their consumption is not augmented in 
the same ratio, without a heavy pecuniary loss. 

The opium trade supports numbers of pirates and smugglers, com¬ 
mitting the most horrible and atrocious deeds, of which foreigners 
are not always cognizant, with the exception perhaps of those enga¬ 
ged in the trade. The piratical depredations on the outer waters are 
few compared with those of daily occurrence in the interior. If 
opium itself be no evil, it draws many evils about it which disgrace 
those engaged in its traffic. 

It is very curious that while the foreigners are buying the export 
cargo at an advanced rate, they are selling the import at reduced 
prices without there being an apparent change in the cost of produc¬ 
tion. The high ruling prices of bullion, of late, have diminished its 
exportation greatly; and the scarcity of the circulating medium, caus¬ 
ed by the total disregard and inability of the authorities, in giving 
protection to the native merchants bound to this mart, is the chief 
source of the depressed state of the market for all sorts of imports. 
The opium trade not only creates pirates and plunderers, but it enfee¬ 
bles the efforts of the mandarins to suppress them; and the man in 
office, if honest and faithful to his government, is often obliged to make 
room for others, wanting these qualities, and who can be very popular 
with vagabonds and careless of the injury inflicted on honest people 
whom they are ever ready to rob. 

The prosperity of the opium merchants and those not engaged in 
this trade, depends wholly upon the opposite character of the parties 
holding the reins of the government. I have reluctantly observed 
some foreigners basely sympathizing with the opium brokers here, 
who are so much disappointed this year in not being able to find 
their way to Sikw&n, the greatest mart for the Malwa drug. They 
virulently abuse the honest and virtuous authorities of that place, who, 
withstanding the temptations of bribery, have successfully cleared 
their neigborhood of the worst men, of whom it had become 
the haunt during the blindness of its former rulers. But to find 
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such honest officers for all places under Chinese rule is impossible, 
and as long as the opium trad j continues in its present state we have 
little chance of being so happy as to have the protection of any govern¬ 
ment. The persons engaged in it are always exposed to losses and 
disrespect; and if justice cannot be obtained on its account, in this 
world, where bribery and temptations rule, how can an opium mer¬ 
chant expect to appear before the highest tribunal of another world ? 
How will he exonerate himself of the crime of abetting smugglers, 
pirates, robbers, and murderers? I do not mean to put this question 
to those ignorant of the extent of the iniquities of the opium trade y 
but to those having consciences disapproving of it,—for the judge 
in heaven will require of every body duties performed according to 
the blessings of understanding and abilites enjoyed, and each will 
have justice meted out to him in some degree according to the 
enlightened state of his own conscience. 

Here the conscientious merchant has much to struggle with, and, 
unless he be a man of wealth, becomes as giddy and senseless as the 
wretched and destitute smoker. His nights are restless and his days 
pass without appetite ; and he becomes the more disgustful in the eyes 
of his associates, as he tries, by keeping silence and repressing his 
fealings, not to displease them. Accustomed to live in splendor by the 
profits of the illicit traffic, and finding it difficult to maintain him¬ 
self and family without it, his condition seems very deplorable. The 
legitimate trade alone is not remunerating, and he is sure to lose a 
great portion of it, in declining the illegal trade. Here the poor 
man is obliged to plead necessity. But a thief may plead in the 
same way; and will he then go unpunished? No. Necessity cannot 
be a warrant for crime, nor poverty an excuse for vice. The honest 
merchant then submits to the decision of his conscience, by which 
he loses the certainties of this world, for the hopes of another. And 
the consequences are, dissolution of firms, strifes amongst partners, 
dependents thrown out of employment, and himself and family impo¬ 
verished. But the clouds soon disappear. Calm3 always succeed 
storms. Time brings on its wings wonderful changes; and patience 
and present sacrifices are never without their rewards. As long as a 
man remains hesitating and undecisive he increases his wretchedness 
and never receives the highest rewards that await bold enterprise. 

This I hope will be enough for those who pretend to be conscien¬ 
tious, and yet carry on the illegal trade, arguing that one party going 
out of it, will neither injure nor lessen it, and that opium* should 
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not be condemned, as it is one of the productions of the Creator. 
Then we might as well say, our abstaining from evil deeds, is use¬ 
less, because it will not be the immediate cause of a thorough change 
in the character of the wicked. Every rational creature is bound to 
obey and respect the laws of nations, provided they do not interfere 
with the laws of God; and had this been observed, we should have 
had none of those bloody wars, so disgraceful to the character of 
human beings, whom God has made after his own image, to be his 
imitators. We have more useful productions of the benign Creator 
than opium, that are prohibited by wise governments in order to 
protect their subjects ; and we have no right to question the proprie¬ 
ty of its prohibition. It is strange that a liberal government, which 
contributed twenty millions of pounds sterling towards the abolition 
of slavery, should be foremost in enslaving the vast population of 
this extensive empire, by growing and smuggling a poisonous sub¬ 
stance. 

We have always wished success to British arms; and have erred 
not a little in wishing the same in their engagements with China, the 
propriety of which was much doubted; and had hoped to see the 
opium question duly settled on its conclusion; but what was our 
mortification when not a word regarding it was found in the treaty, 
which was so anxiously expected to put the foreign merchants on an 
honorable footing, by legalizing the hitherto contraband article. But 
contrary to our heartfelt wishes we were mortified by the appearance 
of a proclamation from the plenipotentiary, declaring that we were 
not to expect any protection from our government on account of the 
opium trade; and to our shame it was translated and published in 
the Chinese language. There before the world we were held up as 
an unruly set of vagabonds. In whatever light the traders are view¬ 
ed by others, they are not unreasonable in tracing their misfortunes 
often to the iniquity of this trade. All our good actions are forgot¬ 
ten by the Chinese merchants, who never fail to point out to us this 
chief defect in our intercourse with them. 

Though the Chinese are very careful to be pleasing in their con¬ 
versation and their words flow sweet as honey, yet I have often heard 
them with a deep sigh moaning, in expressions bitter enough to move 
the hearts of savages, for the disasters their country, family and com¬ 
merce have suffered by opium. The Chinese always look upon 
us with a disdainful eye, and hate the vile actions of the true barbarians. 
There cannot be a better understanding between foreigners and the 
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Chinese without a reciprocal sympathy amongst them. Foreigners 
have a great beam in their own eye, which ought to be cast out previ¬ 
ous to the removal of the mote in the eyes of the Chinese. What good 
does China derive from foreign trade—there being no protective duty, 
to keep the weavers and spinners of the empire employed, which is 
taken advantage of by the foreigner, throwing thousands of the Chi¬ 
nese out of employment since the new tariff came into operation ? 
But the increasing demand for opium makes the people more mi¬ 
serable, and diminishes the prospect of foreign manufactures reaping 
any benefit. 

Thus human misery is extending in all parts of the Celestial Em¬ 
pire to the utter disadvantage of the legitimate foreign trade, which 
is suffering severely. The falling off of the Indian trade with China 
will be a source of heavy loss to the revenue of the East India 
Company, for whose sole advantage millions are suffering. Look 
at the gambling system of the opium speculation, with which the 
whole of India abounds, ruining many families which otherwise 
would have been happy. If the trade in opium had been legal it 
would not have fluctuated so much to the destruction of merchants 
engaged in it. It is a curions fact that very few live to enjoy the 
money they reap from this illegal trade. 

The Chamber of Commerce in China closed its operations during 
the opium crisis; and it would not be unadvisable, ten years after its 
first formation, to reestablish it, having for its first consideration, 
this trade now so injurious to the reputation of a China merchant; 
and I am sure every enlightened man will heartily cooperate to 
establish the good credit of this highly respectable community 

Yours, &c. 

Canton, A Merchant. 

December 1st, 1846. 

After leaving China, sir Henry Pottinger repeatedly spoke on the subject 
of the opium trade. From some of hie speeches it appears that he labored 
much to induce the Chinese officers to entertain a proposition for its lega¬ 
lization. But he labored in vain; at least, at present, we see no clear indica¬ 
tions that the imperial government of China will legalize the trade. Local 
officers, however, connive at it, and doubtless many of them receive large 
fees for doing so. And further, it is said that the cultivation of the poppy 
and the manufactury of the drug are rapidly increasing in some of the pro¬ 
vinces—On the point of legalization, sir Henry thus wrote at Bombay, in a 
communication to the Chamber of Commerce at that place. 
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14 I take this opportunity to advert to one important topic on which 
I have hitherto considered it right to preserve a rigid silence—I allude 
to the Trade in Opium: and I now unhesitatingly declare, in this 
public manner, that, after the most unbiased and careful observation, 
I have become convinced, during my stay in China, that the alleged 
demoralizing and debasing evils of opium have been, and are, vastly 
exi<Taerated. Like all other indulgences, excesses in its use are bad 
and reprehensible, but I have neither myself seen such vicious con¬ 
sequences as are frequently ascribed to it, nor have I been able to 
obtain authentic proofs or information of their existence. The 
great, and perhaps I might say sole, objection to the trade, looking 
at it morally and abstractedly, that I have discovered or heard of, is, 
that it is at present contraband, and prohibited by the laws of China, 
and therefore to be regretted and disavowed, but I have striven— 
and I hope with some prospect of eventual success—to bring about 
its legalisation, and were that point once effected, I am of opinion 
that its most objectionable feature would be altogether removed. 
Even as it now exists, it appears to me to be unattended with a hun¬ 
dredth part of the debasement and misery which may be seen in our 
native country from the lamentable abuse of ardent spirits; and 
those who sosweepingly condemn the opium trade, on that principle, 
need not, I think, leave the shores of England to find a far greater 
and besetting evil.” 

Somewhat of the magnitude and bearings of this trade may be seen from an 

extract, which we are allowed to make, from a Circular of one of the British 

commercial houses, dated Canton, October 28th 1846. The writers of the 
Circular say— 

“ Our attention has been directed to a misstatement respecting the China 
trade in a newspaper received by the last mail; which if allowed to pass with¬ 
out notice, rnav ultimately be received and quoted as correct: the article in 
question appeared first in the u Friend of India,” and was afterwards copied 
into a London paper. It is there stated, that the value of the Exports from 
China exceed by more than one hundred per cent.that of the Imports ! ! a result 
more curious than correct being deduced, which it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon. This error has arisen from taking the Official Returns published by 
our Consuls as a guide: in these, Opium, as an illegal article of Imports, is 
of course omitted : and our Indian Friend seems to have forgotten the exist¬ 
ence of a trade, the value of which exceeds the aggregate of all other Imports 
into this country.—No correct estimate can be formed of the value of this 
trade, as in consequence of its illegality regular accounts are not kept: it may 
be put down at 25 to 30 million dollars per annum: this amount if added to 
the value of the other Imports will show that the balance is considerably on 
tho other side. The account of British trade at the five ports during the year 
tl 845 sands thus •— 
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Value of British Imports (year ending 31 st Dec. 1845) £ 3,566,161 
Value of Opium, say 40,000 Chests at $600 per Che st 5,000,000 

Total value of Imports 8,566,161 
Value of British Exports (year ending 31st Dec. 184 5) 5;785,171 

Excess of Imports. £ 2,781,044 

not including the outside trade, a considerable quantity of goods being sold at 
Hongkong, Macao, and on the Coast. The A merican and other foreign trade 
gives an excess of exports over imports of about one million sterling; so that 
the actual balance ” is nearly two millions sterling against China (or according 
to the u Friend’s calculations, in her favor)—which amount is annually drawn 
from this conntry in specie, to pay the East India Company for the “ demora¬ 
lising drug,” of which they have the monopoly. Now it must not be supposed 
that the Chinese are better able than any other nation to sustain a continued 
drain of the precious metals. What then is to be done ? The experience of 
the past year proves that the exports to England cannot be increased under 
the present system: so that we may reasonably conclude, unless a new vent is 
found for China Exports, a reduction must gradually take place in either the 
quantities or prices of her Imports until they balance ;—On the other hand it 
is impossible to calculate to what extent the Chinese would purchase our 
Cottons, Woollens and other goods, were we able to take their produce in 
return—of which they can supply an almost unlimited quantity—the drawback 
is, that tea the principal article, is taxed so enormously in England as to pre¬ 
vent any increase in its consumption.” 

Former volumes of the Repository (and especially vols V. and VI) 
will show the rapid growth of this branch of commerce in the east, 
rising in less than half a century from a few tens of chests, introduc¬ 
ed as medicine, to tens of thousands, now used as a luxury by multitu¬ 
des in all parts of this great empire. We subjoin two short extracts, 
bearing on the same point and also indicating the manner of the 
opium sales in India. The first is from the Singapoie “ Straits Times 
Extra, Sep. 5th 1846.” 

“ We understand from a source entitled to credit that the result of a confer- 
ence between the Opium merchants at Calcutta and the Financial Secretary 
to government, has elicited the following, which may be relied on, 1st. That 
there will be nine sales commencing from November 25th. 2ndly, that the 
crop of Opium to be brought forward will consist of about 16,000 chests of 
Patna and 6,500 chests of Benares to be equally apportioned at each sale ; 
a nd, 3rdly, that a deposit of 4000 Company’s Rupees, per lot, will be made as 
heretofore but within 3 days of the sale; and that the entire amount of pur¬ 
chase money be paid fifteen days after the sale, instead of 30 as formerly. 
The effect of the last arrangement will be to check the pernicious practice of 
gambling so long apd loudly complained of. Bombay speculators, instead of 
“bulling and baiting,” will no longer be allowed to purchase on payment of a 
mere deposit, pending advices or remittances from Bombay after the result of 
the sale has transpired there; in future the Bombay dealers in the drug will 
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be compelled to remit Bills on credits before effecting purchases, and thus in 
a great measure, an end will be put to the ruinous system of gambling. It 
is satisfactory to observe that the Bengnl government has at last yielded to 
the solicitation of the respectable dealers in the drug; inasmuch as it cannot 
but exercise a genial influence on the tr.i le in general. We annex the pro¬ 
posed dates of sale and the amount to he ! rought forward on each occasion. 

The following will be uLoul the order of the Sales. 


About the 25th November 

25th December 
25th January 
25th February 
2th5 March 
25th April 
25th May 
25th June 
25th July 


Patna 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


1,778 Benares 
1,778 ditto 
1,778 ditto 
1,778 ditto 
1,778 ditto 
1,778 ditto 
1,778 ditto 
1,778 ditto 
1,778 ditto 


Total 
722 ditto 
722 ditto 
722 ditto 
722 ditto 
722 ditto 
722 ditto 
722 ditto 
724 ditto 


2,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

2,500 


Chs. 16,000 Chs. 6,500 Chs.22,500 


The following is taken from the Friend of India, for August 1846. 
The Editor says— 

The arrangements of the sales have been modified to meet the convenience 
of the public, and to cheek the spirit of wild speculation. The first sale will 
be held on the 25th November, and 2,500 chests are to be sold monthly till 
July. The total quantity to be sold during the season, will be 22,500 chests; 
that is, 500ehe8ts above the sales of the past year. Thus government is, year 
after year, increasing the supply from this presidency, where the profits to the 
state are so much greater than at the Bombay presidency. The Exports 
In 1833-34 were 22,006 chests. In 1840-41 were 17,356 chests. 


In 1834-35 

10,995 

In 1841-42 

19,172 

In 1835-36 

14,851 

In 1842-43 

16,670 

In 1836-37 

12,606 

In 1843-44 < 

17,774 

In 1837-38 

19,600 

In 1844-45 

18,792 

In 1897-39 

18,212 

In 1845-46 

20,481 

In 1839-40 

18,965 




It should be noted here that the increase of the Malwa opium has 
also been rapid, and that a very heavy transit duty is levied on it by 
the Bombay government, yielding with that of Bengal an immense 

revenue 

In our fifth volume, as some of our readers may remember, notice 
was given of a premium of £100 placed at our disposal, “ For the 
best Essay on the the Opium trade, showing its effcts on the com- 
mercial, political, and moral interests of the nations and individuals 
connected therewith, and pointing out the course they ought to 
pursue in regard to it.” This was ten years ago. The conditions, 
on which that premium would be awarded, were published in our 
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number for April 1837, and the Essays were to be forwarded “To 
the Chairman of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
London.” The .£100 was received by the officers of that Society, 
who very kindly and promptly undertook the necessary arrangements 
for obtaining essays and awarding the premium. Some competitors 
appeared; still, so far as we yet know, the premium has never been 
awarded, no essays having been presented meeting the proposed 
conditions.—If this notice should reach any of the gentlemen con¬ 
nected with the said Society, they perhaps may be able to inform us 
how the matter now stands; and, if the premium has not been awarded 
and is not likely to be, they may intimate some way in which the 
;£100 ought be appropriated. 


Art. VII. Notices of the Cotton trade and of the imports of the 
principal European and American manufactures into Canton. 

By Yenchong. 

We are indebted to our neighbors, and especially to Mr. Yenchong, 
for enabling us to lay before our readers some statistics regarding 
the import of the principal European and American manufactures at 
the port of Canton. Knowing that they are received here by many 
of the commercial houses, we suppose they may be relied on as being 
substantially correct. 


Abstract of the total Imports and deliveries of Raw-cotton at Canton 
for the years 1841-46 inclusive, together with the stocks at the 
end of each year. 


Imports . 

Bombay . 

Bengal . 

Madras . 

American 

Total . 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

125,291 

226,039 

247,682 

200,243 

180,523 

181,501 

39,109 

32,560 

37,338 

58,087 

14,573 

18,851 

44,666 

61,503 
67,632 
80,413 

31,337 
29,764 

none 

6,654 

3,463 

5,703 

685 

209,066 

320,102 

359,306 

342,206 

232,139 

230,798 
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Deliveries 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

t 

American 

Total. 

1841 

101,695 

30,966 

31,771 

none 

164,432 

1842 

185,4515 

36,041 

55,368 


276,844 

1843 

231,510 

39,645 

63,049 

3,925 

338,129 

1844 

229,123 

46,126 

66,564 

6,192 

348,005 

1845 

183,719 

31,702 

60,151 

3,015 

278,587 

1846 

205,255 

18,371 

32,108 

2,898 

258,632 

Stocks. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

American 

Total. 

1841 

33,596 

15,143 

14,095 

none 

62,834 

1842 

74,200 

11,662 

20,230 

*! 

106,092 

1843 

90,372 

9,355 

24,813 

2,729 

127,269 

1844 

61,492 

21,316 

38,662 

—— 

121,470 

1845 

58,296 

4,187 

9,848 

2,688 

75,019 

1846 

34,542 

4,667 

7,501 

475 

47,185 


Monthly Imports , Deliveries and Stocks of Raw-Cotton and Cotton- 
Yarn at the Port of Canton for 1846. 



IMPORTS. 

1846. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

• 

Madras. 

American 

Total. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

2,920 

7,559 

7,029 

12,300 

12,777 

14,449 

36,846 

29,293 

23,308 

24,000 

6,780 

4,240 

180 

2,071 

2,360 

448 

1,179 

1,383 

1,571 

1,218 

3,514 

1,791 

2,891 

245 

none 

900 

1,727 

2,640 

none 

990 

7,786 

1,696 

3,115 

4,547 

2,455 

3,905 

none 

>» 

D 

210 

none 

i» 

*> 

475 

none 

»> 

3,100 

10,530 
11,116 
15,388 
14,166 
16,822 
46,203 
32,207 
30,412 
30,338 
12,126 
8,390 

Bales, 

181,501 

18,851 

29,761 

685 

230,798 
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1846 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


50,545 

45,515 

38.355 
37,540 
30,576 
26,808 
51,236 
53,840 
49,377 

58.355 
4(5,232 
34,542 


8,841 

8,206 

4,051 

6,733 

3,573 

2,740 

9,589 

8,115 

6,167 

6,389 

5,432 

7,501 


2,611 
2,574 
2,542 
2,064 
1,851 
834 
538 
165 
475 


65,479 
60,664 
51,353 
49,547 
38,897 
32,874 
65,006 
66,560 
63,113 
71,712 
60,375 
47,185 


Yar 7i. 


1846 

January, 

February 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 


Im- Deli- 


ports. veries. K 


Stocks ., Yarn. 



De 

vert 



Stocks. 


150 

244 

19,1 

304 

452: 

3451 


325 

797 

204 

531 

646 

469 


1846 

1,348 July, 
795 1 August, 
785] Sept. 
558j:Oct. 

30^ 'Nov. 
240! Dec. 


1,859 
1,660 
2,177 
2,269 
180 
854 


739 
761 
1,495 
1,435 
1,016 
727 


1,360 

2,259 

2,941 

3,775 

2,939 

3,066 
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Statement of the monthly imports of the principal European and 
American manufactures into Canton for the year 184G. (Com¬ 
piled from the Canton Custom-house entries. 



Broad 

English 

Dutch 

Bom - 

Long 

White 

| Grey\ 


Cloths * 

Camlets 

Camlets i 

\bazett$ 

Ells 

Shirtings 

' Shirtings 

January, 

705 



277 

244 

5,910 

23,250 

February, 

12,207 

1,907 

70 

90 

12,849 

11,133 

75,929 

March, - 

840 

1,265 



620 

8,360 

44,700 

April, 

1,200 

153 


117 

5,610 

9,950 

69,631 

May, 

mm 




77 

857 

3,471 

37,546 

June, 

1,450 




3,925 

2,600 


July, 

4,593 

1 

0 

115 

9,166 


23,121 

August, - 

1,691 

520 

251 


2,359 

12,165 

12,630 

September, 

1,267 



430 

5.723 

20,375 

110,343 

October, - 

1,722 

540 

550 

420 


7,520 

59,612 

Novemher, 

none 


f 


800 


15,854 

December, 

1,350 

200 


500 

Uwv ■wnnnnr 

8,730 

47,200 

Total pcs. 

28,015 

4,685 

871 

27)26 

1 55,993 ; 

90,214 

510,816 


Twills 

Colored 


Blan - 1 





Drills, f 

Shirtings 

Lhtntzs. 

hets. 

Hdhfs. 

Velvets. 

Muslins. 

January, 

14,960 

2,410 






February, 

8,400 

2,901 

300 

1,465 

58,799 



March, - 

12,355 

480 






April, 

• • • • • 

250 


200 




May, 

17,320 



900 



• 000 0*0 

June, 




790 


• 


July, - 

30,467 

2,770 

3,100 

200 

840 


350 

August, - 

25,120 

3,435 

• • • • • 



30 


September, 

11,795 

1,436 


200 

8,400 

240 

2no 

October, - 

5,260 

994 

250 

409 




November, 

37,195 

720 

450 





December, 

20,490 


570 



560 


1 otal pcs. 

183,362 

15,396 

4,670 

4,065 

68,030 

830 

550 


Art. VIII. Journal of Occurrences: the Peking Gazettes; con¬ 
dition of the reigning dynasty; public affairs at Canton; an 
insolent beggar; exposed condition of foreigners; naval force 
required; K'ying’s return; a French bishop; British Chamber 
of Commerce; school of the Morrison Education Society; dan¬ 
gers m the Chinese sea; new chart; Dr Bcttelhcim; intelli 

gence from Shanghai , Nmgpo, and Fuhchau ; list of missiona¬ 
ries; death of the Rer. D. Abecl. 

From Pkking, by extracts from the imperial edicts forming the 
Gazettes, we have dates to December 4th, 184G, being the lGth day 
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of the 11th month of the 26th year of T£ukw£ng, ^ 
son’s Glory.” The wheels of government move on, and the car of 
state advances in its high career. But those wheels drag heavily • 
and the advance is slow and tremulous, like that of one who has 
reached his second childhood. Not a very long time ago, in conversa¬ 
tion with one of the high provincial officers, regarding the condition 
of this empire, he remarked that his country had reached its dotage , 
and was weak in all its parts. He said much more of the like kind. 
Doubtless he spoke what was true. The so-called celestial enpire 
has reached an extreme old age, its second childhood. The number 
of dynasties—excluding the mythological line of sovereigns—which 
have occupied the throne of China is twenty-seven, extending over a 
period of about four thousand seven hundred years , and showing a 
list of two hundred and forty-six monarchs: this gives to each em¬ 
peror, as the average duration of authority, a period of twenty (20) 
years nearly, and to each dynasty a fraction less than one hundred 
and seventy five (175) years. His majesty Taukw^ng has already 
occupied the “ dragon seat” twenty-six years, and the Great Pure 
Dynasty, the Ta Tsing Chau , ^ two hundred and one 

years. Both for the one and other, therefore, the ordinary or aver¬ 
age period of holding dominion has expired. It is not on account 
of the lapse of years that a change is to be expected—some of the 
early and some of the latter dynasties far exceeded two hundred 
years, and two of the Ta Tsing emperors more than doubled the 
years of “Reason’s Glory” in the duration of their reign—KSnghi 
being sixty-one years on the throne and Kienlung sixty; but the state 
is sick; the body politic is diseased ; this great mass is corrupt. The 
disorders are of long standing and are deep rooted. And though we 
do not expect a speedy downfall, still a change—a revolution may 
come at any day. 

In China a change of dynasties has usually—has always, so far as 
we know—been attended with the most dire calamities, bloody and 
horrible beyond description. Were the present government broken 
up, and the flood-gates of war opened, as things now are, the scenes 
of desolation would be awful. Our hope is that this government may 
stand, and that, it may be so modified—so reformed—that it may re¬ 
cover from its present weakness and disorder. There is, however, so far 
as we can see, but one way for this desirable end to be effected, and 
that is by friendly intercourse with foreign nations. The presence 
of foreign ministers at the court of Peking is very desirable. The 
preservation of peace cannot long be maintained without it; and 
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the sooner Great Britain and Prance and the United States take 
measures to effect it, the better, both for them and for China. 

We had prepared some notes and extracts from the Gazettes for 
this number, but our limits forbid their insertion. 

Canton January 30/A. Judging from the Gazettes, disorders and 
malversation pravail to about the same extent in all pari3 of the 
eighteen provinces, in Minchu, and in the western governments of 
the empire. What is found therefore in this province, and in this 
i nity, may be taken as a tolerably fair index of what exists in other 
and ail parts of the wide dominion of the Ta Tsing empire. How, 
then, do we here see justice administered and the innocent poor 
protected? How is vice rebuked and virtue encouraged? Go to the 
public offices and to the jails and see—for we dare not record in this 
public manner the reports of what we hear and believe to exist in 
those high places of the land. 

It has often been affirmed that the foreigner receives more justice 
and better protection, from this government, than the native. It 
may be so,—it doubtless is so—in many particulars. If then the 
former has just cause for complaint, how much more the latter? We 
hear loud complaints that the provisions of the late treaties are not 
enjoyed. And these complaints are not without foundation. There 
is not that equality which there ought to be, and must be, if perma¬ 
nent peace is to be enjoyed. Why is the foreigner forbidden ingress 
to the city? Why are foreign officers, on coming to Canton, kept so 
much in the back-ground, and their intercourse with the Chinese 
authorities concealed from the people? And in minr affairs—why 
must the foreigner pay fifty or a hundred cash where the native 
pays ten for postage, and a hundred dollars for rent where the Chi¬ 
nese pay not more than one fifth or one tenth of that sura ? And 
wh it is still worse—why must one, because he has a whiter skin than 
the native, and perchance wears a hat and a shirt, be called a for¬ 
eign devil , and have the foulest language rung in his ears when¬ 
ever he walks the streets? “ Kill the foreign devils ” is now common¬ 
place language, and there are other terms equally common, and as 
vile as this is harsh. And yet for all these there is no rebuke. 

Even the beggars in the streets may now insult the foreigner, not 
only with the approbation, but with the encouragement of his compeers 
and countrymen. Many cases could be adduced in point. One occur¬ 
red within these few days, where the assault was made on a gentleman 
long resident and well known among the Chinese, and who we 
venture to say never purposely offered injury or did injustice to any 
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man. He was returning to the factories, and at no great distance 
from them in the streets, when he was followed by a beggar. The 
beggar took him by the skirt of the coat, and the gentleman warned 
him off. He became more and more importunate, and at length got 
a shove, and so dropped and broke his basin. He now had a cause of 
complaint and rushed upon the gentleman and seized him by the 
collar; then he received a stronger repulse which brought him to 
the ground. This was too bad, and he must now have redress. The 
passers-by spurred him on; the shop-men closed their doors against 
the barbarian; the people congregated; and a row would have been 
the sure consequence, had the gentleman not consented to walk off 
bearheaded, allowing the beggar triumphantly to enrich himself with 
the fanlcwei's cap! 

The absence of an armed vessel before the foreign factories is much 
to be regretted. Had there been such an one here last summer, the 

O 7 

scenes of July 8th would, we think, never have been enacted. The 
rioters, by the presence of such a force, would have been deterred 
from violence. The treay of Nanking provides that there shall be a 
vessel here; and the safety of the foreign community is jeopardized 
by its absence, so long as there is so much ill feeling prdevailing 
among large numbers of vagabonds that throng the city of Canton. 
During the last few mouths more than one attempt has been made to 
set the factories on fire ; and except for the preparations made by the 
foreign merchants for the protection of their persons and property, 
nothing prevents (so far as human power goes) the factories being 
made, at any day, a scene of carnage. 

As things are—so much every way depending on the preservation 
of peace, so easily disturbed—the greatest circumspection should be 
maintained. Better lose a hat than a head. Better suffer wrong 
than do wrong. While however, we recommend, in the strongest 
manner, that individuals should be forbearing, and take and suffer 
the wrong, we would not fail to draw the attention, of those who hold 
authority from the powers that be, to exising evils and to urge them 
to take the proper measures for their removal. 

On the 10th, his excellency Kiying returned from his military 
tour through the western parts of this province and KwSngsi. 

On the 17th a Frenchman arrived at the office of the governor, 
sent hither by the governor of Chihli. He is reported, in the Court 
Circular, by the name of Joseph, and as being a muh, pastor or 
bishop. We suppose him to be a Catholic missionary. 

A British Chamber of Commerce was formed in Canton on the 8th; 
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its Rules and Regulations are in print, and may, if we can obtain 
liberty.to publish them, appear in our next. 

Asiatic Society of China . When lord Napier arrived in China 
some twelve or fourteen years ago, he brought with him a communica¬ 
tion from the “ Royal Asiatic Society ,” with a view' to the estab¬ 
lishment of a branch society, or one which should have reference to 
the same objects as the “ parent society.” We are glad to see that 
at length that purpose has been carried into effect—as we suppose 
it has by the formation, recently, of the above-named society at Hong¬ 
kong. We regret that we have not space, in this number, for a fuller 
notice of its formation, laws, &c. These however, shall appear in our 
next, with a list of its office-bearers. 

The Morrison Education Society's school , for a season—it will be 
seen by reference to our last number, is to be deprived of the tuition 
and care of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, who left Canton on Mon¬ 
day the 4th instant to embark on board the “ Huntress,” captain 
Gillespie, for New York. We had the pleasure of bearing them 
company as far as to the Bogue, where they overtook the ship, 
which had dropped down with the tide to that place, and where they 
went on board at 10 o’clock, Tuesday the 5th. They take with 
them their two children, Julia and John Morrison, and three of their 
pupils,—Ashing, Awing, and Afun—members of the senior class, 
to complete their studies in England or America; and carry with 
them the best wishes of very many if not of all the foreign com¬ 
munity in China. 

This step having become necessary on account of Mrs. Brown’s 
feeble health, and Mr. Brown having leave of absence for two years 
from China, the trustees have commissioned him, “ as their accredit¬ 
ed agent, to collect funds, during his absence, for the enlargement 
and permanent maintenance of the Morrison Education Society’s 
school.” Mr. Brown arrived in China the 23d February 1839, and 
on the 4th November the same year opened his school at Macao, 
with six pupils. Among those were the three who have gone with 
him, and who are to receive their support, during their absence, by 
gentlemen without any charge to the Society. The school is 
continued under the care and tuition of Mr. William A. Macy. 
Our readers will be pleased to learn that a plan is on foot for in. 
troducing a new class immediately after the Chinese new year, about 
the end of next month. The plan is that an individual guarantee 
the support of a pupil, through a complete course of eight years , 
at $35 per annum. The class we hear is to be limited to twelve 
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pupils, four or five of whom have already been selected; and we 
trust the full compliment will soon he made up. 

Dangers in the Chinese sea. We copy from the Hongkong Re¬ 
gister two notes indicating dangers, one on Formosa and one on the 
coast of Fuhkien. 

H. M. S. V. Royalist, Hongkong, 10th December, 1846. 

Sir,—I have the honor to inform you that there exists a dangerous Reef off 
the north point of Formosa, which does not appear in the Admiralty Charts ; 
and the north point instead of being a high perpendicular head, as it is descri¬ 
bed, is a very low point. It is in Lat. 25° 18' N , Long. 121° 35' E.; the Reef 
extends about one mile off it, and encircles the Coast to the westward. I 
should recommend all vessels giving that point a wide berth. I have, &c. 

( Signed ) D M. Gordon, Lieutenant-Commanding. 

To Captain Talbot, H. M. S. Vestal, Senior Officer, &c. 

Her Majesty’s ship Agrincourt, Penang, 2d January, 1847. 

Sir,—I am desired by H. E. the naval commander-in-chief, to send you the 
accompanying corrections of Capt Collinson’s Sailing Directions for the Coast 
of China, for the purpose of being published in the Hongkong Register, for 
general information.—I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

To the Editor of the Hongkong Register. Ed. Waller, — Secretary. 

Corrections of Captain Collinson's Sailing Directions for the Coast of China. 

In the description of Red Bay (Lat. 24. 1 long. 117. 52.) the bearing of the 
reef, which lays six cables from the low hill on the shore, is given as N. by 
E. it should be E. by N.: and the reef within the anchorage of Red Bay is 
described as bearing S. 55. E., 7 cables from the southern black rock, when it 
ought to be N. 55. W. AT. B. —It is to be observed here, that the bearings given 
in a letter from the Wolverine, dated 25th May, 1846, and published in the 
Hongkong Register, are incorrect. 

In the direction for proceeding to the anchorages in Chin-chew Bay,—both 
north and south of the Boot Sand, for 44 Jatoi ” (Island) read u Tatoi—and 
in the directions for the Saheen rock and Mid Channel reef the same correc¬ 
tion is to be made. JV*. B. For u Taheen ” read 44 Saheen ” in the description 
this of rock. 

Meichow Sound, (Lat. 25. 23. Long. 119. 10.) in the bearing of the flat 

F ateh stated to be west nine cables from the Nine Pin rock—read East. 

nner Harbor.—The bearing of the South rock from Rugged Point, shonld be 
E. j N., 3.8 miles, instead of W. | N. Add the final word 44 it ” to the sentence 
giving the bearing of a Sunken rock S. 57. W. 2.J cables from the North rock. 

The following are the corrected bearings of a Sunken rock off the East-point 
of Honghae Bay. Tysamme Mound (which is the highest point of the East 
end of Honghae Bay) bears N. 26 W. from it,—and Goat Island (the largest 
of the first group of Islands to the South Eastward of the point) N. 50. E. 1.9 
miles. Edward Waller, — Secretary to H. E. the Naval 

Penang, 2d January, 1847. Commander-in-Chief H. M. Ship Agincourt . 

Five sheets of capt. Collinson's new charts of the Chinese coast, 
we learn by a letter from that gentleman, are now ready for use and 
have been sent on to China. 

From Dr. Bettelheim we have a note dated N3p& Hospital (Liu- 
chiu) October 20th, 1846, with a continuation of his Journal up to 
that date. He meets with obstacles, and with some that he did not 
anticipate; yet his zeal remained unabated. He speaks in terms of 
high commendation of the kindness received from English and 
French naval officers who visited N£pa ; but was grieved not a little 
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at a report that had just reached him, regarding a fact which if true 
would very likely to do him no small injury. The sum of the roport 
was, that the admiral had declared, to the government of Liuchiu, 
that he did not know the Doctor and that he was not an English¬ 
man or a British subject. He seems to have been the more grieved 
at this, inasmuch as he had been naturalized by a special act of 
Parliament, and while in Hongkong introduced to the admiral by 
colonel Chesney. If the report be true, and the admiral has inad¬ 
vertently said what was not correct it will surely not pass unnoticed 
by the Society who have sent forth their messenger of peace, to heal 
the sick and preach the gospel on one of the most interesting islands 
of the sea. As requested, we shall forward Dr. Bettelheim’s note 
and journal to his friends in England, by an early opportunity. 

From Shanghai the dates are to the 14th. By the “ Coquett,” 
capt. Prescott, the Rev. R. Graham, his lady and their child have 
arrived, on their way to the United States. They leave China on 
account of his want of health. We learn that two chapels have been 
opened there for Chinese, one by Dr. Med hurst and one by bishop 
Boone; the latter says : “ The house is full every Sunday, say from 
200 to 250, of whom fifty or sixty are women. At first it was diffi- 
cult to keep order, but last Sunday (3d Jan.) and the one previous 
they were as quiet and attentive as any one could wish. Dr. Med- 
hurst has overflowing houses. It has been estimated that a thousand 
people in Shanghai, now every Sunday hear the gospel preached.” 

4 

From Ningpo our dates are to Dec. 25th; and by the kindness of 
a gentlemen who recently visited that place we have been furnished 
with a copy of the “Chinese Speaker,” by the late Mr. Robt. Thom, 
printed at the “ Presbyterian mission Press, Ningpo.” 

From Fuhcliau letters are in Canton to the 7th. We have the 
most pleasing accounts of the climate of that provincial city, and 
“ the people, for the most part, seem peacefully disposed.” . Houses 
can be rented there, in the city and in the suburbs, on eligible sites, 
for one fifth of what the foreigner is compelled to pay here. The 
Rev. S. Johnson, late from Bangkok arrived at Fuhchau on the 2d 
instant. He has rented a new house for $80 per annum. 

In the list of Protestant missionaries given in a former article, we 
inadvertently omitted the name of the Rev. John Cleland, Hong¬ 
kong, of the London Missionary Society. 

The Rev. David Abeel ,—so well known to our readers, died at 
Albany, u. s. a., the 4th last Oct. He first came to China in Feb, 
1830, and was greatly esteemed and beloved by all who knew him. 
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Aut. I. Notices of a seven months' residence in the city of Ning- 

po. By the Rev. William C. Milne. (Continued from p. 30.) 

April 1st, 1843. The whole of the city was up last night, in con¬ 
sequence of a destructive fire which burst out at 9 o’clock in the 
evening in the principal street at a silversmith’s shop, and raged for 
four hours among the buildings on both sides of the street, threaten¬ 
ing to envelope the whole neighborhood in one general conflagration. 
Four hundred separate apartments are said to have been destroyed, 
but happily no lives were lost. 

As soon as the alarm was given, the clerks, apprentices, and part¬ 
ners of each establishment were called together; the doors were 
bolted and the gates barred against crowds of rapacious volunteers, 
who beset the hongs, professing the utmost readiness to render every 
assistance, while it was well understood their object was plunder > 
and the goods and chattels were packed up and so arrauged as to 
admit of a ready, convenient, and speedy removal, in case the devour¬ 
ing element approached. 

Amid the consternation of the neighbors and the hubbub of the 
rushing mob, the city gates were closed and the soldiers and police 
called out. But all the assistance they rendered was to make the 
confusion “ twice confounded,” for the shop keepers refused to en¬ 
trust them with their property; and as they carried off their own 
goods in one hand, they were seen flourishing their bludgeons in 
the other, threatening a severe penalty on the heads of officious in¬ 
truders. 

vol. tfvt. no. i, 8 
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As for fire engines no approach to such a machine was within 
reach. True you could watch a few servants mounted on the roofs, 
throwing on one bucket of water here and another there, but it 
seemed only to excite the laughter or the rage of the element. It 
ran its course, did its work, and ceased. Perceiving that the fire 
was fast approaching my lodge, I gave orders to have my bag and 

A 

baggage removed into the back garden. No sooner was it doue, 
than I was informed that one wing of the front building was in 
flames. I was at the time watching the progress of the fire from a 
loft that rises above the dwelling. Presently a shout was heard 
‘‘ where is Mei siensay ? where is Mei siensay?” I hurried down, but 
instantly a hand grasped my arm, and in spite of all remonstrance 
dragged me through the back grounds, hurried me on the top of the 
city walls, and there I heard a voice exclaim, “ now you are here, 
you shall stay by my side.” It was my landlord, who, in a fright, 
lest my person should suffer, determined that I should share the same 
protection with his son, who stood close by me. I remonstrated with 
him, urging the necessity of looking after my luggage. But he was 
firm. So seizing my arm with an iron grasp, he led me on, bran¬ 
dishing his cudgel as if to say “nemo te impune laces sit. 11 

We had not gone far when we observed a number of people to¬ 
gether over the east gate. Bright buttous studded the company, and 
the glare of the fire reflected on a large pink umbrella, notified that 
the commander-in-chief was upon the spot. His attendants, on ob¬ 
serving me, announced that I was obliged to flee for safety from the 
flames, &lg. He invited me forward; but, being in undress, I beg¬ 
ged to be excused. He himself, then advanced, condoling with me 
on my misfortune, and kindly offered bis house for a home, and invit¬ 
ing me to make use of his wardrobe. I acknowledged his kindness 
and then hurried on with my kind landlord to the suburbs, where I 
was to lodge for the night. We were apprised at midnight of the 
abatement of the fire, and we returned home, where to my no little 
surprise, I found my rooms all in good order, my luggage rearranged 
and my books well assorted, nothing having either been lost or suf¬ 
fered the slightest damage. 

During the whole of this morning, the excitement among the peo¬ 
ple has been very great; and the congratulations, among those 
whose warehouses escaped the destructive element, are most noisy. 
All who rank themselves as fortunate in escaping have hastened to 
the temple of their patron idols and vowed, as a public thanksgiving, 
to set on foot a theatrical exhibition, or to have recited a prescribed 
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number of sections from the sacred hymns of Budha. Hence the 
walls of the city are placarded over with gay advertisements of reci¬ 
tals and exhibitions to be conducted at certain times and in certain 
places.* 

April 5th. This being the fourth day of the third moon, the 
Ts'ing-ming term sets in, a season commemorative of friends and 
relatives deceased. There is a great gathering of members of fa¬ 
milies, usually absent; and, although the practice prevails more or 
less from the end of the second moon to the commencement of the 
fourth moon, it is, especially from the 5th to the 10th day of the pre¬ 
sent moon, that whole family groups may be observed, all in neat 
attire and decent order, proceeding into the country to visit their 
family vaults, and to pay respect to the memory of departed rela¬ 
tives. 

As the willow tree is supposed to be emblematic of life and health, 
there is a most extensive use of its branches, twigs, prigs, leaves, 
and buds. Men, women, children, and even domestic animals, are 
all adorned with this emblem. It is struck in the hair, hung around 
the neck, put upon doorposts, slung over bedsteads, and decks up 
each apartment, intimating that the same ardent desire, which rules 
the breasts of other people, has a place also in the bosoms of the 
Chinese and asks for “length of days.” During this term great pro¬ 
cessions are got up in town and country. And, as this is the annual 
period for clearing the tombs and putting them in order, the festival 
commonly goes under the name of Shang-fan “ going up to the 
tombs,” or Sdu-mu “sweeping the tombs.” 

April 6th. As two instances have lately occurred of stones being 
thrown at myself and other foreign visitors in our perambulations, I 
took occasion last night to wait upon some of the city officers, to lay 
complaint against some person or persons unknown for insult and 
assault. Such malicious tricks, however trifling they may at first 
sight appear, if unchecked in the bud, may lead to acts most daring 
and destructive. “ Prevention is better than cure,” is a maxim which, 
if it had been followed up by suitable, prompt, and dignified measures 
on the part of the earliest visitors from the western world, would 
have saved their successors much of that abuse and contumely to 
which they have been compelled quietly to submit. 

* One large establishment has bound itself over to 44 fast for 10 days.” 
Another anounces that 44 in consequence of having been protected by the gods 
during the conflagration of last night it humbly engages to have 48 books of 
the Fah-lic n-hio /, recited before the idols; the day and the hour to be after¬ 
wards fixed ; and a third promises to 4 ' get up a theatrical play and to look out 
for a propitious day to carry out his vow.” 
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Our early predecessors at Canton, by their pusillanimous and chick¬ 
en-hearted cringing to official assumption and by their submitting 
to popular insult, for the sake of their merchandize and their gains, 
totally forgetting the future consequences of their weakness, entailed 
on their successors a heritage of reproach, obloquy, and contempt 
which they have but lately cast off after long, severe, and repeated 
struggles. Learning from the experience of the past intercourse 
with China, I have thought proper to refer to the resident authorities 
the first case of vulgar outrage in Ningpo. The appeal I am happy 
to say has been successful, and has drawn from them a pledge to 
give instructions to the city constables, to keep a sharp look out on 
natives, impertinent to foreigners. 

April 7th. Calling at the Mohammedan mosque, I got hold of the 
sheet Almanack for the current year, published by the Mohammedan 
priesthood under the sanction of the Imperial Cabinet, containing 
directions to followers of the prophet for the observance of their set 
days of rest, fasting, and festivity. It purports to have issued from 
ll.ingchau fu, the principal seat of Mohammedanism in China. 

The table almanack is surmounted by two maxims in large char¬ 
acters, “Receiving instructions be serious and reverential,” and 
“ Strictly keep the fast and worship.” According to it, the present is 
“the 1249 th year of the honorable and sacred decease of Muh-han- 
mah-tah ;” a few instructions line the margin of the sheet, such as, 
“ If you see the moon on the first day, it is especially important not to 
attend to common business;” “ Should the first of the new moon be 
seen, let business be anticipated on the previous day ; should it be 
on the third,’ let business be deferred to the following;” and so forth. 
Their weekly day of rest, which falls on Friday, and all the impor¬ 
tant festivals are particularly laid down. Below is a specimen of 
the calendar. 


Month. 

Chinese pronunciation oj month. 

Arabic pronunciation. 

1st 

Mu-hfi-t&n, 

Moharram. 1 

2d 

Sih-fi-lih, 

Safar. 2 

3d 

Lih-pih-yau-lih-ihi-wei-Iih, 

Robuland. 3 

4th 

Li h-pi-a u-l i h-a -h ah-l i h, 

Robusauny. 

5th 

Chi-ma-hih-lih-a-wa-lih, 

Jumadelavil, 4 


(1) 12th day the fast of Asholih (Achurry) the appointed time for liberality 
to the poor. 

(2) Throughout this month all business must be attended to with sacred- 
ness. 

j (3) 3d day anniversary of the prophet ’9 sickness, I4t.lj day of his death, 
both kept as fasts. 

(4) 2d the birthday of the great and sage Urh-li-nli. 
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6th 

Chi-ma-hih-Iih-6-wah-lih, 

Jumdiassany. 5 

7th 

Lih-chih-puh, 

Rnjcb, 

8th 

Shay-’rh-pd-nah, 

Shabaun. 

9th 

Lih-hah-zah-nah, 

Raniyan. 6 

10th 

Shau-wa-lih, 

Shawal. 

11th 

Tsuh-lih-kah-’rh-tih, 

Dhulkaadn. 

12th 

Tsuh-lih-hau-chih, 

Dhu’lhujja . 7 

April 10/A. 

A stranger on visiting Ningpo, 

or any native city 


* W W + * J 

the occasion of which he cannot at first comprehend. Their periodica! 
regularity and their multiplication as daybreak advances may suggest 
to his mind, while he lies on his couch musing and wondering, a 

9 o n * 

probability that it may be the night patrol. Just so. The watch is 
set at 7 o’clock, at which time the gates are shut and barriers put up 
at the end of the alleys, and the patrol regularly distributed through 
the several wards. The watchmen are paired off, two and two, to 
each beat. But the rule of contraries is followed in this, as in every 
other department, as the watchman must have a blazing lantern by 
his side and a noisy bamboo cylinder or a clanking gong, as if to 
warn the burgler when he must prepare to enter or to quit. 

The noise, which disturbs the slumbers of the foreigner, is made 
by striking the cylinder thrown over the watchman’s arm, or the 
gong swung across a pole and supported upon the shoulders of him 
and his comrade. The strokes upon the gong denote the watch of 
the night, one for the first watch and five for the fifth and last. 

The reveille, with which the patrol breaks up at 5 in the morning, 


iu a truly animated manner, announces both the break of day and 
the pleasure with which the watchman hails release from his nightly 
responsibilities. The setting and the disbanding of the watch patrol, 
at 7 o’clock in the evening and at 5 in the morning, are both notified 
by a gun, a second gun is fired at the close of the first watch, ir 
accordance with certain rules at the principal offices, about admission 
and exit of clerks and secretaries. With the Chinese the day is 
divided into twelve parts, consisting of two hours each, which again 
are subdivided into 8 quarters. The Chinese modes of reckoning 
time are various, but they can by no means compete with European 
methods either for regularity or correctness. The following are a 


(5) 5th, fast commemorative of the death of the holy woman Fah-tii-mah , 
(Fatima.) 

(6) Keep one month's fasting. 

(7) On 12th day observe Khrh-pkrh feast. 
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few of their methods of calculating the hours of the day and of de¬ 
noting time, with which I have met. 

1 st. The clepsydra , or “the brazen vessel that drips," is known 
among them, but not commonly used. They are to be found at some 
of the principal offices in Canton. The following is a brief notice 
of it by a native. “The brazen clepsydra is made of six pots rising 
the one above the other from which the water slowly percolates. The 
lowermost vessel has a board over it upon which the water drops. 
On the face of this cover there is an orifice into which an hour index 
is inserted; as the vessel fills of water one degree, the index floats 
up one quarter. The hours and watches are all noted in this manner.” 

2 d. The dial , probably introduced by the Arabian, or by the 
Jesuit missionaries, is every where used. It is exceedingly simple, 
consisting merely of a small string as the gnomon over a miniature 
compass. By placing the string pointing to the north, its shadow is 
thrown upon the hour marked along the edge of the compass. There 
is also another dial upon the ILd to mark out the hours of the night 
by the shadow of the moon. 

3 d. The incense stick , or “ hourly incense,” as it is called, which 
is very generally adopted, revives iu one’s memory the story of Alfred 
the Great and his candles. They are marked at equal distances 
and the progress of the slow combustion upon the graduated match, 
indicates the waste of hours. 

4th. The revolution of the heavenly bodies is the common mode 
of determining the time at sea. 

5th. The use of watches is now becoming very fashionable especi¬ 
ally among the higher classes, and the vanity of a Chinese dandy, 
if he can afford to purchase a pair at a time, shews off to his twin 
watches to the greatest advantage, by dangling from a gaudy belt 
around his waist. 

April 11 th. At this season the city and neighborhood, are in an 
unusual bustle, in consequence of the arrival of many strangers from 
the country to attend the military and the literary examinations, 
which are to be conducted first by the local officers and finally by 
special commissioners deputed by the viceroy of the province and 
under the seal of the emperor. It was this morning at 7 o’clock 
that the military examinations for the first degree opened, under the 
inspection of the Clii-hien . The arena of trial was outside the city 
on the grand parade, a fine open space on the eastern bank of the 
river. Both the spectacle of the day and the fineness of the weather 
drew a large concourse to the spot. Added to these inducements 
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there was another latent in the minds of the people but working upon 
their curiosity. The late war, the defeat of invincibles and other 
unutterable things urged them to look on, observe, and compare. 

On entering the field and casting a cursory glance over a mass of 
two or three thousand spectators, my attention was directed to a 
large building at the upper end, or south side of the ground, under 
which sat the Chi-hien, surrounded by a coterie of buttoned gentry, 
sitting in state smoking and looking as sage and dignified as possible, 
occasionally lording it by their words and gestures over some 
obnoxious native more unruly and boisterous than his neighbors. 
The president sat at a table with writing materials before him, to 
take notes and give good or bad marks to the various competitors. 

At the bottom of the steps, leading up to the Chi-hien’s chair, stood 
the uumerous candidates robed in silks and satins of various hue and 
richness armed with bows and arrows and wearing ceremonial caps 
profusely tasseled with red silk. 

Between the rows of candidates and the other end of the parade, 
and on each side of a course, which extended over a space of several 
hundred yards and was only 7 or 8 in width, there stood the specta¬ 
tors, young and old, high and low, tall and dwarfish, well dressed and 
ragged, eager to view the scene and by no means slow to express 
their approbation or the reverse, on the success or the failure of the 
candidates. To keep the populace in order a number of policemen, 
armed with whips, was distributed among the crowd. At the opposite 
end of the field was the start for the mounted archers, whose perfor¬ 
mance was the most novel and interesting part of the whole scene. 
Just after l had taken mv place among the spectators and had got 
a general survey of the field the proceedings commenced. 

A crier made his appearance and vociferated forth the number 
of each batch, and the names of the candidates in the several com¬ 
panies, who respectively came forward to answer to their names, 
at the same time kneeling on the right knee and making obei¬ 
sance. The general orders and regulations were announced to each 
division as it came up. The first trial was that of the mount¬ 
ed archers, who were sent down to the other end of the course to 
mount the horses then held in readiness for them. These animals, 
with one or two exceptions, were miserably out of condition and 
showed few signs of the curry comb and the brush. They were fan¬ 
tastically caparisoned, the saddles high and awkward, the bridles 
heavy and rouge, and the stirrups unspeakably clumsy. When the 
candidate hud mounted his horse, two trumpeters sounded the signal 
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for the start. The coarse ran over exceeded 200 yards, and on the 
right hand there stood at equal distances and only a few yards from 
the centre of the horsepath, three cylinders of sedgema which 
were blackened all over with the exception of three large red balls 
running down the column, and facing the archer as he rushed along 
the course. 

The centre circular spot was the bull’s eye, to hit which was the 
aim of the horseman as he flew by. As he advanced a small flag 
waved to urge him on and as each arrow hit the mark, they beat a 
small drum and a large flag was lowered to the ground. It required 
some management, on the part of the competitor, to keep on his horse 
without holding the bridge, racing at the utmost speed, and between 
each sedge column arranging bow and arrow so as to strike the 
mark in time, most of them shot admirably, some poorly. Every 
man ran the course three times, and, on each occasion, was sum¬ 
moned to the bar to receive the sentence of commendation or dis¬ 
approval. The next practice was on foot and the candidates were 
called up in small companies of four. Each shot six arrows, and 
as often as the mark was hit at a distance of 100 yards, a billet was 
thrown down, the number of which denoted the skill of the archer. 
The third exercise was to bend heavy bows requiring a force ranging 
from 80 to 120 pounds. The fourth, was the wielding of heavy 
swords. The fifth test of strength and skill was to raise heavy 
stones and throw weighty mallets, and with this the examination 
closed for the day. Only 22 condidates were present. But in a 
few days hence a more important and decisive inspection will be 
carried on under the direction of the Chifu of the department, and 
finally under an examiner deputed by the provincial government. 

April 12/A. A regular system of postage would be of infinite 
importance to a country like China, where so much business is daily 
conducted, and the capabilities for an incalculable increase of trade 
are inconceivably great. The transmission of letters among the 
people i3 conducted on the obsolete and homely plan of the country- 
carrier, formerly adopted in Great Britain. Hence in their impor¬ 
tant cities a traveler will find a siu-chuh , or general “ letter office,” 
for the conveyance of epistolary correspondence. For the convey, 
anceof government dispatches, a courier is sent on horseback, whose 
swiftest speed is generally rated at 690 ft, or more than 180 miles 
a day. 

April 11/A. The birth-day of “the god of wealth,” is celebrated 
to-day, and has in some places excited no little bustle. In the “ fo- 
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reign good warehouse,” that has lately been opened opposite my 
lodgings, there has been quite a gala season attended with singing, 
instrumental music and much feasting. Probably this expression of 
hilarity has been given by these speculating merchants, as much 
from a retrospect, although short has been their career, of what they 
have already realised from a free trade with western visitors, as well 
as from an anticipation, by no means groundless, of incalculable 
profits to be gained iu future years. 

April Myth. It is not the military examinations alone that have 
lately attracted so many strangers to this neighborhood. The literary 
examinations have been set on foot at one and the same time, and a 
succession of these has been conducted under the inspection of the 
chihien or mayor. The same candidates are now transferred to the 
chxfii or the lieutenant of the department. This forenoon I passed 
by the gateway of the public hall, where the competitors were assem¬ 
bled. Admittance was denied me. A crowd of anxious friends 
stood without, and, on one conspicuous spot, there stood a Budhis- 
tic colporteur , distributing pagan tracts, several of which I carried 
off. The theme of the sheet tract was on addressing prayers to “the 
goddess of mercy.” Brief forms of prayer were appended. This 
kind of religious aggression is by no means a novel feature in the 
history and operations of Budhism. On the introduction of that sys¬ 
tem into the empire of China, it bore an ambassadorial character, 
and on its progression through the territories of the empire and 
among the various classes of society messengers were sent from 
place to place, bearing with them translations of the religious works 
that the first proselyters conveyed from the soil of India. 

April I8M. After having been solicited, I called in the evening 
on a respectable family resident in the city. The object of my visit 
was to examine the eyes of a young girl about 12 years of age. The 
success of a plain application of a caustic lotion to numerous cases 
of simple ophthalmic inflammation had been noised abroad, and, 
despite of all my protestations, I was forced away to see this most 
painful case. The unfortunate child is evidently a victim of severe 
cataract, but her case has been inconceivably aggravated by the cul¬ 
pable rashness of some ignorant native doctor, who, on being called 
in to cure the eyes of his patient, thinking that it was an external 
blemish, commenced to remove it by scraping the cornea with a 
silicious straw. The coat has been pierced and the matter obtrudes, 

presenting a spectacle at once exciting mingled fefcliugs of horror, 
disgust, and pity. 

vuii. xvi. no. i. 9 
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April 19/A. I paid a visit to the mayor at his public office, and 
I left the court with feelings of indignation. For, on taking leave 

o o 9 o 

of my host, my attention was attracted to a group in the centre of 
the principal area in front of his audience-room, where I saw an un¬ 
fortunate culprit whom I had not observed on entering the magis¬ 
tracy. A poor fellow with his knees bared was kneeling upon a 
coil of chains. He was fixed in that cruel posture by having his 
hands tied behind his back to a stake which was held firmly by one 
or two men. If he swerved to the right or to the left, a man on 
either side, armed with a whip, by a lash or two on his bare pate 
forced him to the perpendicular position. The agonies of the poor 
creature were evident, from his quivering lips, his pallid and sense¬ 
less countenance, and his tremulous voice imploring retief, which 
was refused with a cold mocking command/* suffer or confess.” I 
left the spot speechless. 

This is the first instance of actual torture by Chinese authorities 
that has come under my observation, since I came under “ the be¬ 
nevolent and peaceful sway” of the emperor TAukwang. In this 
form of torment there is something so exquisite that the very idea of 
it pierces one’s inmost soul. I have seen criminals led about with 
chain collars, or carried in low and narrow cages, or bearing the 
wooden collar, the weight of which is proportioned to the heinous¬ 
ness of the crime, but certainly this refinement of judicial torture 
exceeds anything I have yet seen. 

In the course of the evening, I waited upon Ku lauy6, who com¬ 
menced an interesting conversation on the character and claims of 
the Son of God. Being informed that I was on the point of leaving 
Ningpo for the south of China, lie expressed much regret and pro¬ 
posed that I should at once build both a private residence, and a 
place for Christian worship. These sentiments I was glad to hear, 
as they shew that, in the official circle, the nature and province of 
my vocation begin at length to be understood. At the close of our 
conversation he introduced me to his wife and daughters, with whose 
conduct I was much pleased. As an illustration of Chinese cus¬ 
toms, I may here mention that, on the entrance of the ladies, I asked 
after their health, &,c. Among other questions, one of the most 
important was regarding the age of the young ladies. The reply 
was given without the least hesitation. But when the elder sister 
responded that she was nineteen years old, a Chinese youth, who 
was setting by me, gave me a significant push-and whispered “when 
I inquired last she was twenty years of age!” 
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April 22 d. To revert to the subject of the literary examinations 
which, it has already been remarked, have at this season gathered 
crowds of the learned and the fashionable into this city, I will note 
the observations that I have been able to collect during the past few 
days regarding the candidates and the process of examination with 
miscellaneous items of information. The first degree, which the 
aspirant scholar aims at, as initiatory to all honorary promotions of 
any consequence and influence, is the degree of sivtsai t “ elegant 
shoots/* i. e. fine talents, perhaps bearing some correspondence to 
the degree of b. a. in the universities of Great Britain. 

No limit is put on the number of candidates for this honor. With 
certain exceptions, any one may enter the lists under the certificates 
of individuals qualified and selected as securities. Tliose who are 
absolutely excluded from the hope of literary honors are generally 
divided into five classes, brothel-keepers, play-actors, lictors, jailors, 
and slaves, with their children unto the third generation. Those 
who have violated the laws of their country and suffered any former 
punishment are also excepted. It is also an established rule that no 
one shall reap laurels in literature, but in his own country , and 
among his own kin. Hence a man of the province of Chehkiang 
cannot stand on the same lists with the candidates in the province 
of Canton ; and in Chehki&ng a man of the district of Chiuh&i, can¬ 
not presume to compete with a native of the district of Ningpo. All 
this shows the caution adopted to secure the honor, pure and vn- 
mixed . This last arrangement must of course raise insurmountable 
obstacles to the zeal and ambition of many who, having pursued 
their classical studies to an extent be it ever so great, may be preclud¬ 
ed, by distance and other circumstances, from revisiting their native 
places to undergo examination. By the laws of the empire a certain 
fixed limit is assigned to the number of successful competitors that 
may in any place, or at any time gain the degree. It matters not 
how many or how few offer themselves for examination, they all know 
that an overwhelming majority must return to their homes disappointed, 
and that only a small minority can win the applause of the emperor 
and their fellow countrymen. Thus, out of the district of Ningpo 
alone, 2000 persons have now come forward to compete for a prize that 
can be secured only by twenty-five of their number, and 5000 stand 
on the lists for the six circuits of the department of Ningpo, of whom 
no more than 139 can come off with flying colors. From native 
statistics, now lying before me, it appears that by the triennial ex¬ 
aminations, held throughout the empire for the degree of siutsdi, 
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no more than 25,311 names are raised to the first step of literary 
honor; and in the province of Chehki&ng, out of a population of 
20,256,784, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five individuals 
are promoted to the rank and the immunities of a Chinese b. a. 

To secure justice to the ambitious crowd that press forward, and 
at the same time to preserve the integrity of classical dignity, a com¬ 
mittee or Board of 20 guardians is appointed, from the class of scholars 
who have already taken one of the degrees, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the legal qualifications of the various candidates. On being 
satisfied with the qualifications of the several applicants, the board 
has authority to introduce them by suitable certificates under their 
signatures. In registering the candidate’s names on the chancellors* 
lists, special care is taken to describe his person, age, features, place 
of residence, and his lineage, all which points are to be certified by 
the signatures of 5 individuals out of the crowd of candidates, back¬ 
ed by the testimony in writing of one of the committee of guardians, to 
whom the applicant must be personally known, and confirmed by the 
sign-manual of a second member of the same Board. Should it hap¬ 
pen that the unfortunate lad has no oue on the Board to recognize 
him as an acquaintance, his name is at once erased from the books. 
These regulations are enforced to transmit the degree without re- 

o o 

proach through a line of virtuous, able, and reputable characters. From 
this fastidousness arises their rigid investigation regarding the genea¬ 
logical descent of the candidate, going as far back as his great grand¬ 
father, and enrolling in the books all the particulars they may pick 
up during that inquiry. It is worthy of remark tiift these competi¬ 
tions are open to persons of all ages; although, as it has been obsev- 
ed, not to all classes. A case sometime since occurred in the 
province of Canton where a hoary headed grandfather of fourscore 
years, stood a candidate for the same literary honors with his son 
and grandson. 

Having ascertained the correctness of the qualifications they deem 
necessary that a worthy candidate for the first degree should possess, 
he joins his compeers at the break of day, and, as he enters the 
important arena, must suffer a severe scrutiny of his own person. 
His pencil, inkslab, and stick of ink he must carry with him, and also 
a little refreshment to enable him to support a confinement of 15 or 
20 hours within closed doors. But his pockets, his shoes, and his 
wadded garment must be searched minutely, and one by one, lest 
perchance any book, or books, or keys to composition, should be 
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smuggled in. Detection leads to instant degradation and perpetual 
exclusion from the honor of trial at future examinations. 

I believe, paper is provided for each individual by the authorities, 
but only a limited supply is served out. After all have been quietly 
seated—the wickets, windows, doors, gates, and avenues are all 
guarded, watched, and pasted over (not sealed) with strips of paper, 
on which are emblazoned the important words 44 Sealed dispatches 
(to the presiding examiner) without exception must not be handed 
in, as he is looking over the essays. You who have any business to 
transact, must retire and keep out of the way.” After this it is 
understood, of course, that you cannot get admittance to aid a friend 
in writing his essays. 

Still, with all this array of espionage and restrictions, they do 
manage sometimes to deceive even the shrewdest and most wary 
bench of examiners. But, when detected, the rogues are made public 
spectacles of well merited disgrace. It appears from stories afloat in 
the circles, in which 1 have been moving for the last few days, that 
recently a gentleman, more ventursome than his fellows, carried into 
the hall of competition a carrier pigeon concealed among the folds of 
his wide sleeves. After the theme had been given out by the president 
of the occasion, he threw off a copy, and entwining this around the 
neck of the innocent creature, dispatched it through some opening 
in the roof of the spacious hall. 

It winged its way to its well known retreat, and, at a signal under¬ 
stood by the parties interested, a reply was received (one cannot 
divine how) putting the dunce in possession of an elegant draft of a fine 
composition. The trick was discovered, a strict inquiry was set a 
foot, the fool reaped a shower of maledictious from his comrades, 
was ejected from the ring, hauled up before the tribunal and punished, 
while his outside correspondent (who turned out to be a siiitsai of 
some influence) was also degraded, deprived of his degree, and is now 
lying in prison, or was, but a few days since, moving about graced 
with a wooden collar. But let us suppose they are all 44 honorable 
men.” They are seated side by side on long, roomy benches, ac¬ 
curately numbered and classified, with paper, pencils, and ink lying 
before them on broad and massive desks made of fine pine. 

The hall (at Ningpo) itself when empty and unoccupied, presents 
a magnificent spectacle; but, when filled and crammed with gaily 
dressed and anxious competitors, it must exceed description. 
At length by public notice the themes are announced. The subjects 
arc selected out of the Four Books and the Five Classics. 
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I have not been present at the late examinations, although I was 
kindly invited by one of the presiding officers, an attack of illness 
rendering it, greatly to my disapp untment, impossible for me to 
venture out. I am therefore unable to say, from personal observation, 
what was the particular text assigned for dissertation. But, from 
all accounts, it would appear, that in general more than one topic 
is proposed for discussion, and of course, more than one essay prepar¬ 
ed. However, this is not of much consequence. Triteness, brevity, 
and a classical style, with clear and elegant hand writing, will favor 
the candidate for the degree of siutsai. And, I may also mention 
that no illustration or quotation must be given from the books of the 
Tdu religionists or of the Budhists; at a certain time after many 
long hours have expired, a signal gun is fired, the closed doors are 
thrown open, and the examination hall is soon thinned. 

The first and the last time of competition has come to many of 
the candidates. Finding that it is easier to read books at their fire 
side than to write compositions off hand in a public hall, with so 
many checks, as well to eating and drinking, as to the prompting of 
ready friends, scores of them vow for ever to give up the strife for 
literary promotion. And then again, when the literary judge has 
run over the papers sent in for inspection, he is soon able to reduce 
the numbers to a select company of picked men, who are again call¬ 
ed up for a second contest. 

The reduction of the list goes on in this way from one day to an¬ 
other, until the difference required is at last found. For the degree of 
siut:ai y there are three courses of examination to be undergone, the 
first under the eye of the chihien of the district, the second under 
the superintendence of the chifu of the department, and the third 
under the inspection of the literary chancellor, appointed from the 
Hanlin college of Peking. Thus there are three chances given to 
every member, in the entire catalogue of candidates; but the final 
decision rests with the last official, whose judgment may, and no 
doubt will be somewhat influenced by the opinions of those who pre* 
ceded him. 

The poor unsuccessful fellows are at liberty to renew the contest 
at pleasure; but the man that carries off the palm, at once acquires 
renown in his own village, has a prospect of moving on through the 
world among the higher members of society, and is exempt from 
many of the liabilities of his neighbors. But it is not enough only 
to carry off the b. a. It will not do to disgrace the honor. There 
are, therefore, two or three additional examinations that are held at 
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various intervals during the following three years, to prove the capa¬ 
cities and worthiness of the fortunate competitor. The stiitsai 
licentiates are thrown into three classes, which are graduated, ac¬ 
cording to the talents and the accomplishments of the members. 
The lowest is denomimated fit sang , the members of which just hold 
the degree, and that is all that can be said of them. The second 
order is t siting sang , a step higher than the former. But ling sang 
is at “the top of the tree;” and for these minor distinctions the 
lately created siutsai , are to work hard during the next two or three 
years, or be thrown into the class of the indolent, and reap the re* 
ward of the slothful. Unless by special permission, a man may not 
escape these crowning trials. To shun them is to draw down the 
rod of chastisement upon the naked back, besides expulsion from all 
share in the honors of the “ elegant shoots.” If one maintains his 
ground in the world of letters and confirms his claims to this first 
of literary degrees, it makes plain his path to ascend the steps of 
Parnassus and bids fair to secure for him some station of importance 
under the footstool of the dragon throne. 

Thus much I have journalized about the initiatory struggles of 
the Chinese book-worm to attain step by step the privilege and liber¬ 
ty of “roaming among the forest of pencils.” To dwell upon the 
successive degrees of ktijin % “elevated men,” tsin-sz 9 , “advanced 
scholars, and han-lin , “ pencil-forests,” severally conferred after long 
and severe trials, would be uninteresting especially as the informa¬ 
tion collected might prove unsatisfactory, from the absence of qua¬ 
lified informants, since examinations for these honors are conducted 
at a dbtance from district towns or department cities—that for the 
first being conducted in provincial capitals and those for the last two 
in the metropolis of the empire. 

Of the-e public contests that one which thrills these vast domi¬ 
nions with interest and agitates the general mass of the population 
with anxiety, is the first trial in the series, on which hangs the fate 
or the fortune of myriads. In addition to the preceding remarks 
the following may be made. 

Beside the periodical trials for literary degrees, the emperor may, 
under peculiar circumstances, decree special examinations to be set 
on foot throughout the empire; and in history we find that, on his 
ascending the throne, or on the celebration of some grand era in his 
personal history, or in the history of his reign, these marks of impe. 
rial favor are conferred on the people of his realm. It is generally 
understood in Europe, at least it is commonly reported, that the road 
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of honor and emolument in China is open to all the subjects of that 
empire by dint of laborious study and by virtue of literary merit. 
No doubt this is to a great extent actually the case, [and it may be 
in general said that such is the law and custom of the land. 

But, not to speak of the many that gain a place in official and 
political circles by purchase, by favor, and by interest, an exception 
is also made by the standing decrees of government which shuts out 
a large proportion of the common people from the benefit of the ge¬ 
neral law. It has already been remarked that brothel-keepers, lictors, 
or policemen, jailors, play-actors, and slaves with their children and 
their children’s children are disfranchised. 

There is also another class of the population, confined it is true to 
certain localities but in some of those localities bearing a large pro¬ 
portion to the bulk of the people,—which class is entirely excluded 
(root and branch) from the prospect of rising above their low estate. 
To that category belongs a great majority of the barbers , chair- 
bearers , watermen , and musicians with their descendents. They are 
called the ti-min, i e. “ degraded people,” and are supposed to be 
the posterity of some rebels who threatened the stability of the em¬ 
pire in the time of the Sung dynasty (a. d. 960 to 1126), and fail¬ 
ing in the insurrection, were themselves and their offspring consign¬ 
ed to perpetual infamy and degradation. 

Another piece of information has also been afforded me, by some 
of my friends who have themselves proved the accuracy of it by per¬ 
sonal application. The degree of siiitsai may be, and often is, 
bought for about 200 dollars, with the full sanction of the imperial 
government. This purchase admits the beneficiary to all the pri¬ 
vileges of the degree, without the toil and anxiety of competition. 
This is a stepping stone to his trial for the second honor. He bears the 
name of kiensang and is entitled to wear a brass button. But after 
this, they say, the man’s own wits, industry, and merits must work 
his way. 
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Art. II. Macassar made a free port , by a decree given at Bui - 
tenzorg 9th September , 1846, by the governor-general of iVe- 
therlunds India . (From the China Mail, Dec. 22d, 1846.) 

PUBLIKATIE. NOTIFICATION. 

Van Wege en in naam des Ko The Governor General or Ne- 

nings, i>e Minister van Staat, thcklands India &c., &c., &c., 

Go verneur-General van Ne- makes known,— 

DERLANDSCH INDIE. 

De Raad van Nederlandsch Indie 
gehoord ; 

AUin, die deze zxdlen zien of hooren 
lezen. Saint! doet te weten :— 

Wenschende de ontwikkeling van Wishing to promote the trade and 
handel en nijverheid der talrijke tot industry of the manifold islands and 
Nederlandsch Indie behoorende ei- possessions of Netherlands India, by 
landen en bezittingen, bevorderlijk te the establishment of a main central 
zijn door het daarstellen van een groot point suited for trade by barter, where 
voor den ruilhandel geschikt middel- the diffeient articles of produce from 
punt,waardeverschillende voortbreng- the said islands and possessions can 
selen dier eilanden en bezittingen ge- be readily realised, and where on the 
reeden afzet kunnen vinden, en daar- other hand all their wants may be sup- 
entegen alle derzelver behoeften in plied in - sufficient quantity and varie- 
genoegzamen, voorraad en sortering ty: 
voorhanden zullen zijn. 

Overwegende, dat de hoofdplaats Considering that the capital of Ma- 
Makassar door hare voortreffelijke lig cassar from its excellent geographical 
ging, goede reede en den handelsgeest position, good roadstead, and thecom- 
der bevolking, boven eenige andere mercial spirit of its inhabitants, ap- 
plaats in de Nederlandsch Oost-In pears destined, in preference to any 
dische Bezittingen bestend schijnt, other possession in Netherlands India, 
om een groot middelpunt te worden to become a great central point of 
van handel, tusschen die Bezittingen trade between those possessions and 
onderling en de naburige landen ; the neighboring countries: 

En willende alle hinderpalen weg- And wishing to remove all the obs- 
ruimen, waardoor het volkomen ge- tacles precluding the full enjoyment of 
not der natuurlijke voordeelen, welke the natural advantages which Macas- 
Makassar aanbiedt, belemmerd, en de sar offers, and by which trade and na- 
uitbreiding van scheepvaart en handel vigation are impeded and obstruct- 
gestuit of bemoeijclijkt wordt; heeft ed—has thought fit and understood to 

? ;oedgevonden en verstaan: te bepa decide: 
en:— 

lo.—Dat, te rekenen van den eer- 1st—That from and after the 1st of 
sten January 1847, de stad Makassar January 1847 the town of Macassar 
eene vrijhaven zal zijn,alwaar alle goe shall be a free port, where goods of 
deren zonder onderscheid, en om het every description whatsoever, and 
even onder welke vlag, vrijelijk zullen without reference to the flag, may be 
kunnen worden in- en uitgevoerd, zon freely imported and exported without 
der betaling, hetzij van regten op dc payment of duties, either on the car¬ 
lading, hetzij van tonnen-, haven- of go, or of tonnage, harbor, or anchor- 
ankerage-geiden op de schepen, en age dues on the ships, and without 
zonder dat de handelaren aau uenig< | the traders being subject to any for- 
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formal iteit ter zitke vnn in en uitgaandc malities on the score of importation, or 
regten /alien onderworpen zijn. export duties. 

2o.— Dat dientcngevolge het regie- 2d.—That therefore the regulations 
meat op den invoer, den verkoop en bearing on the importation, the sale, 
het bezit van vtmrwapenen en bus- and possession </ firearms and gun- 
kruid, gearresteerd bij Beslnit van 8 powder, fixed by the decree of 8th 
Augustus 1828 No. 2<i (Staatsblad No. August 1828, No. 2(5, for the harbor 
58), voor de haven en stad van Makus- and town of Macassar are abrogated, 
sar buiten working wordt gesteld, en and consequently the free admision 
mitsdien aldaar de vrije in- en nitvocr and exportation of munitions of war 
ool van oorlogsbehoeften wordt tee-j at the place is granted by these pre- 

gestaan. scuts. 

—Pat ook de in- en uitvoer van 3d.—That, the importation and ex¬ 
opium aldaar aan geene regten of res-; portation of opium at Macassar will 
trictiove bepalingen onderhevig zal: likewise be free, and subject to no 
zijn, met dien verstande nogtans, dat, strictive regulations : with the nnder- 
de handelaren in opium zich zullenj standing, however, that the traders 
inoeten onderwerpen aan de plaatse-j i n opium will have to conform to the 
lijke verordeningen, in het belang derj local regulations in reference to tlie 
amfioenpacht daargesteld. I opium farm. 

4o.—Dat van de Chinesche jonken,| 4th.—That on the Chinese junks 

welke te Makassar worden gelost, niet which are discharged at Macassar, the 
nicer gevorderd zullen worden de re- tax,[imposed by article 20 of the pu- 
cognitiegelden,bedoeld bij art 20 van blication of 28 August 1818, and the 
de publikatie van 28 Augustus 1818. resolution of 4th October 1819, No. 
(Staatsblad No. 58), en de Resolutie ( 20, will no longer be claimed, nor that 
van 4 October 1819 No. 20 (Staats- 0 n behalf of the Chinese hospital pre- 
blud No. 7(5), noch ook de belasting: scribed by resolution of 5th March 
ten behoove van het Chinesche hosp-j jggo, No.’l. 
itaal, voorgeschreven bij Resolution 

van 5 Maart 1832 No, 1 (Staatsblad) 

No. 11.) 

5b.——Dat op de overige phiat'sen, ge- 5th.—That on the remaining places, 

legen in de gotivernements districted situated in the government districts 
nabij Makassar, geene inkomende en 0 f Macassar no import or export du- 
uitgaande regtenmeer goheven zullen tj e $ will be levied on goods imported 
worden van gaederen, wrdke met lii- j or exported bv native craft from or to 
landsche vaartuigen te of van 1 Makas-- Macassar, whilst no square rigged ves- 
sar worden in- of uitgevoerd; zullende; se } s will he admitted at those ports, 
aldaar geene op Europesche wijze ge-| 
tuigde schepen 1 worden toegelateiu 

6o.—Dat door den gotlverneur Van Gth.—That ihegovernorofMacns- 
Makassaraan vreeindelmgen zal kun- sar will be at liberty to admit fo- 
nen worden toegestaan zich dadr ter feigners and to allow them to establish 
6tede, tot het drijven van handel, tot themselves temporarily at the said 
weder opzeggens toe, optehouden- | places for the purposes of trade. And 

En op dat niemand hiervan onwe-j no onp should pretend ignorance 

tendheid voorwende, Zal deze alum,, on this score, the present will bo pu- 

zoowed in de Nederduitsche als in dej 

Inlandsche en Chinesche talerfwordenj 

crepublieeerd en gcatligeerd,tef pkatse! 

waar zulks gehruikelijk ; s. | 

Lasten en hevelen voorts dat nl1i?j 
hoogere en lagere kollegien en amb-! 
tennren, justicieren en ofticicren, ie»h-r 
vocr zoo vecl hem aangaat, aan de. 
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atipte nakoming dozer de hand zullen Wished, and pasted lip wherever it is 
houden, zonder eenige oogluiking of customary, 
aanzien des persoons 
Gegeven te Buitenzorg, den 9den 
September 1846. 

J. J. Roghussen, 

Ter ordonnantie van den Minister Given at Buitenzorg 9th September, 
van Staat, Gouverneur-General van 1846. 

Nederlandsch Indio, 

De Algtmeene Secretary s, 

C. VlBSCHER. 


Art. III. Notices of an excursion to Changchau , chief city of 
one of the principal departments in the province of Fuhkim . 
By M. Isidore Hedde , an attache of the late French mission 
to China . 

The Chinese Repository noticed some time ago an excursion made 
in the department of Suhchau, of the province of Ki^ngsu, by M. 
Isidore Hedde, an attacht to the French Mission in China. We are 
happy to be able to give some details of another trip, undertaken by 
this indefatigable traveler, during November 1845, through the 
department of Changchau, the principal focus of the silk manufac- 
ture in the province of Fuhkien. 

The French Legation, on coming back from the northern ports, 
visited Amoy; the Cle.opatre frigate, under the command of rear- 
admiral Cecile, anchored opposite the barren and inhospitable island 
of Ruling su. A pernicious fever had caused great havoc ; amongst 
the victims we have to deplore the loss of Mr. Tradescant Lay, 
British consul at Amoy, a learned Sinologist distinguished by his 
great abilities. The fever had almost disappeared, when the French 
plenipotentiary permitted the commercial delegates to land and 
explore this interesting part of the Chinese territory. M. Hedde, a 
special delegate from the silk trade, took up his residence at the 
house of the American missionaries, from whom he experienced, as 
elsewhere, the most generous and cordial sympathy. Accompanied 
by the learned physician, Mr. Cnmming, who has been a student of 
the school of Medicine of Paris, and gives gratis to the sick medical 
advice at the same time that he administers to them the consolations 
of religion, M. Hedde has made several interesting exploratory trips. 
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Under the patronage of the reverend Messrs. Young, Brown, and 
Lloyd, to whom the Fuhkien dialect was familiar, he visited the in¬ 
terior scenery of the island of Amoy, the erratic rocks spread on the 
different summits which overhang the sea, the nine-storied pagoda of 
Nan-tAi wu, 1728 feet above the level of the sea, and which is a 
land-mark for sailors; he examined also the culture of the plant Toe 
(uvtica nivea) a species of hemp or flax known by the Chinese name 
of Ma % and the improper English name of Grass cloth. The nunnery 
of Md-tsv-po , remarkable by its porch, carved in the prosperous 
times of the Ming dynasty, did not escape his notice, nor the celebrat¬ 
ed Budhist temple of Lam-pou-tou , which is seen far from the sea, 
by means of four pavilions supported by gigantic turtles, and in which 
the goddess Kwdnyin , the holy mother of help and mercy, is 
highly venerated. 

Not far from thence is the tomb of the famous pirate Koshinga, 
who in 16fi4 expelled the Dutch from Formosa, and to whom the 
British nation owes its first commercial establishment in China. 
There is also to be seen the Girl's Ditch, where a traveler may be 
convinced of the reality of a barbarous custom (infanticide), an 
incredible crime among people who pretend to be the most civilised 
in the world. Above that abyss, upon rocks blackened by the un¬ 
interrupted action of a sun of 100 deg , are a thousand earthern jars, 
containing bones collected by children in memory of their fathers; a 
singular contrast which is frequent in that part of the world, where 
customs are so diversified and so different from those of Europe. 

Amoy is a eking or city which is a part of the district of Tang - 
an in the department Tsiuen-chau. This town lies in 24 deg. 28 
min. north lat., and 118 deg. 4 min. east long., from the meridian 
of Greenwich. It is of first order, but is neither the capital of a 
department nor of a district. It is the seat of a special prefecture and 
admiralty. It is situated on the eastern coast of the Chinese empire, 
in the province of Fuhkien, in an island in an estuary formed by two 
large rivers. It is composed of two cities; the one small, and placed 
on an eminence, and surrounded by a wall, the population of which 
amounts to from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants; the other extending 
on the sea shore, the population of which may be calculated at about 
200,000 souls. 

It is there that maritime commerce is carried on in all its activity. 
The port of Amoy is one of the most famous in China; 300 mer¬ 
chant junks are employed by the natives; the whole island, which 
is engaged in the same trade, comprises a total population of more 
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than 400,000 inhabitants. Amoy is the second port opened to fo¬ 
reign trade; it is, however, but the third in commercial importance. 
It is, about 1000 U (333 miles) N. E. of Canton and 400 H (120 
miles) S. W. of Fuhchau , another port just opened to foreign trade, 
but where it has been hiiherto almost nugatory. 

The principal trade of Amoy with the western nations has been 
carried on through the intervention of the English agents connected 
with the houses established at Hongkong. Opium is the staple com¬ 
modity ; business is transacted at different neighboring points, to 
which the clippers or ships laden with tha prohibited drug repair. It 
is said that the sales of it amount to more than 5,000 dollars a-day. 
The remainder of the foreign trade consists of woollen and cotton 
goods, and other articles from the Straits, but in less quantity than 
at Canton and Sh&ngh;ii. The staple article of export for foreign 
trade is black tea, which comes from the famous Bahia and Anki 
hills. 

M. Hedde having examined the culture and indigo manufactories 

o o 

of Kol&ng su, nd having found nothing, as an industrial concern, 
worthy of serious attention, applied himself to look after the mulber¬ 
ry plantations. He found indeed the Multicaulis, in that richness of 
vegetation which he had already admired in the climate of the 
Philippines. He attentively examined this useful tree, in order to 
recognize the properties which might characterize it upon what M. 
Hedde supposes to be its native soil. He then resolved to visit the 
interior of Fuhkien, and especially Changchau fv y considered as 
the principal focus of the silk trade in that province. Not wishing 
to expose himself to the inconveniences incidental on his journey 
to Suhchau fa , in Ki4ngsu, he applied directly to the temporary 
British consul, Mr. Suiivan, who, with Dr. Winchester, was kind 
enough to furnish him with all the information necessary to secure 
the success of his undertaking. Nevertheless as Changchau was 
far from the boundaries mutually agreed on between the Chinese 
and British governments, it was resolved that a regular permission 
should be demanded of the Chinese authorities. The tautdi of 
Amoy, having been consulted, procured a passport and guides to go 
to Chiohbt , a town situated near the boundaries of the department 
of Changchau . The journey was performed in a common country- 
boat, with the Rev. Mr. Pohlman, an American missionary, who 
seized on this twofold opportunity of diffusing the lights of the 
gospel and of rendering service to M. Hedde, whom he looked upon 
as a brother missionary, of course of another kind, but who had the 
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same object in view—the interest of mankind, and the diffusion of 
knowledge. Mr. Pohlman brought for distribution on his passage 
numerous copies of those works which are the fruits of piety and 
knowlege united; works capable of being understood by the common 
people, and which diffuse at the same time that Christian morality 
and the knowledge which constitute the civilization of the western 
world. 

Having set out from Amoy on the 19th of November, the travelers 
ascended the river, which bears different names according to the 
country through which it runs. The small island of Koua-soo is 
surmounted by a nine-storied pagoda, which is at the mouth of the 
river. They passed in front of Uniting , the chief place of a district, 
a walled town ofabout 10 If (3 miles) in circumference, and remarka¬ 
ble for its two storied temple, and reached Chiohbd the place of 
their destination. 

The river there is about *300 yards broad; its water is fresh at low 
tide, and may be ascended at high water by junks of from 300 to 400 
tons. MM. Hedde and Pohlman stopped at the custom-house, and 
afterwards went on foot through the town to the tsotnng's the chief 
officer of Chiohbb, who was very friendly to them. On being admit¬ 
ted to his house, they saw his servants smoking opium, which caused 
the Rev. Mr. Pohlman to remonstrate severely with them, and they 
saw his wives occupied in the arrangement of their toilettes, and of 
their ornaments in flowers, precious stones, and gold. 

The tsotdng thinking it useless for those gentlemen to stop at 
Chiohbf , as little business was done there in silk, proposed to them 
to visit Changchaufit . He gave them a new passport and new guides 
to accompany them to that city. Nevertheless Messrs. Hedde and 
Pohlman would not leave Chiohbb until they had visited the principal 
streets and citadel of that place which is but a borough town. It is 
said to contain 390,000 inhabitants. In the vicinity there are 18 
villages, whose populations are not included in the above number. 
In one of these villages there is a body of Christ ians, under the direc¬ 
tion of a Spanish priest. Chiohbb is a great emporium of common 
China ware. A number of people are occupied in the culture of the 
land and in the fishery. The women are seen running along the 
street; they are generally dressed in long hoods, and bear in their 
hands long crook-sticks like a bishop's crozier. Chiolibb is a part 
of the district of Lcung-key remarkable for its extensive cultivation 
of the mulberry trees, and the rearing of silk-worms. Along the 
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river are various fortifications; they are generally about 5 li (1£ mile) 
apart. Not far from Chiohbt is one erected on a steep rock which 
commands the river, and communicates with another mountain by a 
singularly constructed aqueduct. 

The country is very picturesque, Fuhkieti being regarded as the 
Switzerland of China. The banks of the river and the vaUeys are 
shaded by majestic fig-trees, ( ficus indicu,) commonly called pagoda 
trees; by willows, bamboos, firs, pines, cypress, and It-ch t, generally 
known by the name of cat’s eye fruit; by plantains, gouyava, mul¬ 
berry trees, toung mou , (split trees, from which is made that singular 
kind of paper known iu Canton under the name of rice paper,) etc., 
etc. The soil is granite, and, contrary to what has been asserted, 
there is no volcanic appearance. The low country is composed of a 
very deep alluvial soil. The overhanging rocks, blackened by ages, 
present heaps of a primitive formation ; the inside of them is a very 
fine quartz and mica composition; the staple articles of cultivation 
are rice, grain, maize, sugar-cane, and tobacco. 

Tiie country is very subject to inundations. The last in 1844 to¬ 
tally destroyed several villages, and the borders of the river preseut 
even now marks of great desolation. Three large burying grounds 
have been established at Amoy, where the bodies of those drowned 
in the inundations have been deposited. 

About the distance of an hour’s walk is the site of the city of Min» 
thing , whose walls are still standing, and serve to perpetuate the 
name of the ferocious Koshinga. Our travelers, often exploring the 
remains of that desolated place, pursued their journey, and arrived 
the same day at Changchau, the chief place of a department and the 
object of their journey, favored by the most propitious weather, and 
traveling by water (i£ hours, performing a distance of 110 li (33 
miles). 

Changchau is situated in 24 deg. 31 min. north latitude, and 117 
deg. 52 min. east long, of the meridian of Greenwich. It has been 
visited by several American missionaries, amongst whom was the 
Rev. Mr. Lowrie, who compared it in extent to New York. His 
narrative is inserted in the Missionary Chronicle of May 1844, vol. 
xii. At the entrance of Changchau is a famous bridge, but its 
beauty is not equal to the accounts given of it. It is formed of 22 
apertures, formed by pillars on which are placed long granite stones. 
At the euds of* the bridge are several rows of houses ; at the west side 
is an ancient temple, built during the Tang dynasty, and adorned 
with gigantic idols. Quays border the river, which runs from N»\V* 
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to S.E. There are large coal stores from the Hinghwd fu mines. 
This coal is of a bituminous appearance; the Fuhkien anthracite 
comes especially from An-ko. 

Changchau is a walled town about 15 li (4£ miles) in circumfer¬ 
ence, with four gates placed as usual at the 4 cardinal points. These 
gates are formed of a door for foot-passengers and a canal for boats. 
The streets are wider than any seen elsewhere, and are embellished 
with fine and well-furnished shops. In many parts are large aud 
well-ornamented stone gateways. A number of trees add to the gay 
prospect. The people are very affable. In the suburbs are large 
manufactories of tiles for houses, fire-places, and other uses, as well 
as of conical jars for sugar. There are some sugar-manufactories in 
the vicinity; one in particular, which is very extensive, and has all 
the appearance of an European building, is seen on the left side of 
the river. The total population inside and outside this interesting 
town is said to amount to one million. Our travelers, accompanied 
by their guides, which had considerably increased in number, by 
persons joining them through curiosity, and by whom they were fre¬ 
quently saluted, as they passed, by the name of Ngnan-nang (fo¬ 
reigners), afterwards reached the Tchi-fou y or Mansion-house, where 
they awaited the orders of the magistrates. 

In the mean time M. lleddc gathered all the information he could 
relative to the productions of the country. He visited the soldiers 1 
house, took a peep at their arms, examined their spears, bows, and 
rope muskets; he saw with surprise guns which were filled with ru*t 
and unfit to be fired; their two handed swords, etc. He made inquiry 
as to the arrangement of the military service, and found that it was 
performed by men perfectly ignorant of the military art. M. Hedde 
also made inquiries about the production of silk, and the manufactures 
of the country, and also about their dying establishments. While 
he was thus employed the Rev. M. Pohlman was engaged in instruct¬ 
ing the people, distributing his books, and preparing the inhabitants 
by his presents, and by his eloquent and kind language, to give a 
favorable reception to his mission. Those well-meaning people 
were truly astonished to hear a foreigner speaking the Changchau 
dialect with remarkable facility; the boys, who were generally the 
most inquisitive amongst them, asked several questions, which were 
answered to their general satisfaction ; but the oldest amongst them 
remembered the last American mission to Changchau, and that 
remembrance secured to the new travelers a friendly reception. An 
order having at length arrived from the authorities, our missionaries 
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were conducted by a large troop of soldiers and lantern-bearers to a 
pagoda, where they were plentifully supplied with rice, fish, sweet 
potatoes, eggs, oranges, lichf, plantains, tea and cakes; spoons and 
chop-sticks, cups and plates, were brought—indeed, nothing was 
wanting:. Numerous servants were in attendance, and they were 
surrounded by a crowd of talkative people, who seemed much by the 
scene. 

A sleeping-room was prepared for our travelers, on the door of 
which was inscribed the character fuh 9 which signifies happiness. 
This was considered as a favorable omen of a good bed and a quiet 
night; but! alas, what a bed! what a night! Scorpions and spiders, 
mice and mosquitoes, had possession of the place, and felt in no w ise 
inclined to be dislodged. Instead of a bed, a plank was all that was 
supplied on which to rest their now weary limbs. Suspicions of 
intended mischief were excited. They asked themselves whether 
they were to be made the victims of a despicable act of treachery ? 
M. Hedde had present to his recollection the facts which occurred 
during his journey to Suhchau fu, and the emissaries then sent to 
seize on him, and the idea naturally suggested itself that he had been 
now permitted to proceed to Ch4ngchau only to make him bitterly 
repent of his excursion, and to disgust any other traveler from mak¬ 
ing a similar attempt. The night appeared, indeed, long to the two 
missionaries; but daylight came at length to put an end to their 
perplexities. The striking of gongs and the opening of doors an¬ 
nounced the hour of their delivery, and the approach of officers 
bringing presents, and the arrival of people anxious either to receive 
instructive books or to hear an interesting sermon, removed all further 
feeling of uneasiness. The pagoda soon resounded with animated 
conversation and while engaged at their breakfast, they heard the 
sounding of the large gong, announcing a visit from the chief ma¬ 
gistrate af Changchau. This unexpected event caused a great sensa¬ 
tion iu the pagoda, but the kindness of the officer soon established a 
degree of intimacy which was advantageous to the mission. The 
Rev. M. Pohlman presented him with some of his best books, which 
be requested might be explained to him. He approved of the object 
intended by them, and said they should be used for the instruction of 
his family, adding that, if China had been always visited by such 
missionaries, as Mr. Pohlman appeared to be, there would have been 
more Christians in the country. M. Hedde took an opportunity 
of presenting to the officer a rich specimen of the production 
of the Jacquard looms of Lyons, which he brought with him for 
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the purpose. The officer was much pleased with the present, which 
he said should be deposited in the government-house as a token 
of the friendly feeling of a town superior in science and arts to any 
place in China. M. Hedde availed himself of the friendly disposition 
evinced by this officer to solicit permission to visit the manufactories 
of the country, and to examine into its cultivation, which was readily 
granted, and one of the chiefs of the corporation of silk-weavers was 
requested to assist the views of the missionaries 

The party was soon formed, and at its head proceeded the same 
inferior officer, who was designated by the Rev. Mr. Lowrie in his 
narrative as “a talkative fussy fellow.” In advance of the party 
were soldiers carrying gongs, whips, ropes, and other signs of their 
authority; and the rear was brought up by coolies, carrying chairs 
for the convenience of the missionaries when fatigued. They first 
visited the famous pagoda of the Tau sect, situated at the foot of 
Kac-wan-shan. It was formerly a celebrated nunnery, but is now 
deserted, and, like all the public buildings in China, is in a state of 
decay. The granite candlesticks which adorned the front were partly 
destroyed, the gigantic idols removed, and the whole place over¬ 
grown with grass and weeds. From the belvidere which overhangs 
the fortifications was an extended view over Changchau and the sur¬ 
rounding country. The town does not appear very large, though 
intersected by canals and intermixed with groves and large open spots. 
Towards the north, outside the walls, are barren hills, covered as 
usual with tombs. To the south, in the plain, are fields planted with 
rice and sugar canes. The walls of the town are in a tolerable state 
of repair; at intervals there are guns mounted on carriages, but in a 
very unserviceable state. On the guns are Chinese characters, denot¬ 
ing the name of the emperor. Along the walls on the west side, runs 
the river Chang, with its two bridges, and on each bank the luxuriant 
vegetation strongly contrasts with the high and barren granite 
mountains which overhang it. 

Our travelers examined very attentively the plantation of mulberry 
trees, which are generally of the multicaulis kind, white. The wild 
ones are not rare, and lobated leaves are frequently seen. The silk 
worms are very meagre, their rearing is very carelessly attended to, 
and the cocoons are so small that in order to obtain an English 
pound of silk 10,000 of them are sometimes necessary. The reel is 
the same as that adopted in the silk territory of Shunte in Kwnngtung: 
earthen furnaces and boilers, a spindle on which the reel is tied, a 
common reel on which the silk is to be wound, after having passed 
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through the hole of a piece of copper in a common cask. This is 
the simple process employed to reel silk ; a silkthread which has only 
one twist, and which is very irregularly reeled, takes from 10 to 20 
cocoons. To the rich culture of Chehkiang and Kiangsi visited by 
M. Hedde, has succeeded the miserable routine of the southern 
processes. 

Weaving is here better understood, though still inferior to that 
of the other parts of China. They however, saw plain stuffs; 
dressed and undressed taffetas (Chang-sat), which were neither 
wanting in suppleness nor brightness; cut and friezed plain and 
figured velvets, some of them even with several warps, superior to 
any other of the same kind manufactured in China. For manufactur¬ 
ing the latter there are some looms with a frame including from 8 to 
1000 bobbins or small rolls for the warp. The draw-loom, as through¬ 
out all China, is the only process employed, with treadles and 
heddles to form the figure of the stuff. The only difference between 
the Chinese draw-loom and that in use in Europe consists in the 
workman’s drawing the ropes at the top of the loom instead of being 
beside it. 

The dyeing establishments are very numerous at ChSngchau. It 
is the only town in Fuhkien famous for the delicacy and variety of 
its colors. M. Hedde has got in his possession specimens of all the 
deying materials there used. He particularly asked, as in Canton and 
Suhchau, the hung-hwa, a species of Carthamus, from which they 
make excellent pink and scarlet, and four other substances employed 
with success in obtaining different shades of yellow. There, as 
throughout all China, the best blue is obtained from dry or wet 
indigo. 

While M. Hedde was engaged in examining every thing connected 
with the silk trade, the Rev. Mr. Pohlman assembled a numerous 
auditory around him, whom he instructed at the same time that he 
amused them (docet ridendo); for though the Chinese are a serious 
people they are fond of wit. They would not be amused by the big 
words of a clown, but are fond of the fine allusions of good society. 
Mr. Pohlman, notwithstanding his gravity of demeanour, possesses 
this talent, and is fully master of the means of exciting the laughter 
of his auditory. The inhabitants of Changchau will therefore long 
preserve the recollection of this amiable missionary. These friendly 
dispositions obtained for our two travelers the most cordial reception. 
They rambled through the town, visited the manufactory of spectacles, 
which are made of Chnng-fou rock crystal; the quicksilver establish- 
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ments of Lung-ki and. Chang-lci, the great sugar works, and several 
others. 

The town is pretty well built; the streets are wider than those of 
the other places visited by our travelers; they are from four to five 
yards broad, and in some places there are squares planted with mul¬ 
berry and lungan trees. Some of the portals are worthy the notice 
of travelers. 

The time now' arrived for leaving Chdngchau , and the departure 
of the missionaries took place in the midst of an escort as brilliant as 
ever attended a foreign envoy. Amidst the benedictions of a whole 
population, their junk set sail, laden with presents of all kinds from 
the principal magistrates, and in the midst of the universal acclama¬ 
tions of the whole people. On the following day two of M. Hedde’s 
colleagues, attached to the commercial mission to China (MM. E. 
Renard and M. Rondot) arrived at the place, and, on the day after, 
the French plenipotentiary in person, attended by rear-admiral Cecile 
and an escort of French sailors. We hope they met with the same 
welcome as our travelers. 

More details will doubtless be given, which will serve to make 
those places better known. M. Hedde has brought back with him 
numerous specimens of the materials in use in the branch of com¬ 
merce in which he is more particularly interested, as well as plants, 
seeds, etc., which will he disseminate in his country. We expect 
with impatience a further detail of his laborious and conscientious 
excursion. 


Art IV. Nno Charts of the Chinese coast , by captains Kcllctt 
and Collinson; a Chinese Commercial Guide y second edition , 
revised throughout and made applicable to the trade as at 
present conducted . 

By the last overland mail yve received a note from capt. Collinson, 
dated October 12th, 1846, informing us that he had forwarded five 
sheets of the new survey of the coast of China: “ which,” he says, 
“ with another sheet will complete the charts of the coast.” And 
he adds; “ I have no doubt, plans upon a larger scale, of different 
portions, will be published as soon as practicable, so as to render 
the navigation as simple as possible. You will perceive that no Chi- 
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nese names are as yet attached to these charts; but this is a point 
of so much importance that I intend to urge it strongly with the hy- 
drographer; and shall endeavor to obtain a general chart of the 
coast, printed on two sheets, which will enable information regard¬ 
ing the course of the rivers, &.C., to be noted by those who may 
have the opportunity.” All that our very worthy and much esteem¬ 
ed friend desires and anticipates, we sincerely hope he may see ac¬ 
complished, for the improvement of navigation in the Chinese waters. 
We are exceedingly sorry, that any needless limits have been fixed, 
so as to preclude the immediate extension of these surveys along 
the whole northern coast of China. 


Together with the five sheets which have just reached us, we have 
received seven others—all of them valuable. We will briefly notice 
each one in order. These five sheets form part of a series: we will 
take them up as they are numbered, from IV to VIII. 

“ Sheet 1 V, South coast, from Chdu-an Bay to Port Mathcson , 
including the Pescador islands; surveyed by captains Kellett and 
Collinson, r. n. 1844.” This is a large handsome sheet, about 38 
by 25 inches, extending from lat. 23° 25' to 25° 5' N. and from 
117° 15' to 120° 5' E., i. e. from Chau-an, Bay, on the 

boundaries of the provinces of Kw4ngtung and Fuhkien, to Mei- 
chau, ^jj, Sound above Chinchew (or Tsiuenchau fu); it con¬ 
tains also a plan of “ How Tow Bay,” showing the position of Chim¬ 
ney Island and Rees’ Pass; and likewise a survey of the Panghu, 

or Pescador Archipelago. 

“ Sheet V, Eastern coast, from Port Matheson to Rugged Point; 
surveyed by captains Kellett and Collinson, r. n. 1843.” It is of the 
same dimensions as the preceding sheet; and extends from 24° 54' 

to 26’ 32' N., and from 118’ 55' to 121° 43' E.; of course it ex¬ 
hibits the mouth of the river Min and the north end of the island 


of Formosa. 


“ Sheet VI, Eastern coast, from Rugged Point to Pilild shdn; 
surveyed by captains Kellett and Collinson, r. n. 1843.” This 
carries on the view of the coast from 26° 4' to 27’ 39' N., or to the 
frontiers of the province of Chehkiing. 

“ Sheet VII, Eastern coast, from Pihkt shdn to the Hie shdn Is¬ 
lands; surveyed by captains Kellett and Collinson, r. n. 1843.” 
From the Pihki or Pe.hki shdn, ^ |ljj£ jJj, in lat. 27° 37' N. the 
survey is here extended to 28° 52' N. The chart, stretching from 
120° 30' to 122° 18 E., affords a view of the river which flows 
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down by Wanchau, j^, one of the chief cities of ChehkiAng, 

up to which place the survey has been carried. 

“ Sheet VIII , Eastern coast , Hie-shtin isles to the Yangtsz 1 kiting, 
including the Chusan islands; surveyed by captains Kellett and Col- 
linson, r. n. 1843.” This carries the survey from 28 3 44' up to the 
Amherst and Ariadne Rocks, in 31° 9' and 10° N. Jat., and from 
long. 121° 23' to 123° 10' E. This is a large sheet, and exhibits 
a great amount of work, presenting a complete view of the Chusan 
Archipelago. 

The remaining sheets are of narrower dimensions, but afford a 

i 

more minute and extended survey of particular portions of the coast. 
We will take them up in order, proceeding from the south. 

1. “Amoy Harbor , surveyed by capt. Kellett, c. b. 1843. Ci¬ 
tadel 24° 28' N., 118° 4' E. High water F. and C. xii. 0. Rise 
16 feet.” This survey is carried quite around the island of Amoy ; 
and to the south, extends to the Nantai Wfi shan ; and to the east 
so as to show a large part of the great Quemoy Island. 

2. “ Chinchtw Harbor , surveyed by capt. R. Collinson, r. n. 
1844. Pisai Island 24° 49' 13" N., 118° 41' E. High water F. 
and C. xiiA. 25 m. Spring tides rise 17 feet.” 

3. “ The River Min , from the entrance to the Pagoda Ancho¬ 
rage; surveyed by captain Kellett, r. n., c. b. 1843. Off the Tem¬ 
ple, high water full and change xA. 15m. Spring tides rise 19 feet.” 
This survey terminates nine miles below the city of Fuhchau. It 
gives an enlarged plan of the river at the Kinp4i Pass. 

4. “ The Kintting Channel; surveyed by captain R. Collinson, 
r. n. c. b. 1840—43.” From the west coast of Chusan, we here have, 
to the south and west, a complete survey to the mouth of the Yung 
kidng (or river of Ningpo) and also of the river itself for some miles 
from its mouth. 

5. <l North Bay of Chusan island; by lieut. Byron Drury, r. n. 
1842.” Here, in addition to the north coast of Chusan, is given an 
outline view of Chang Peh Island. 

6. “ South and East Islands of the Saddle Group; by lieut. M. 
Nolloth, r. n. 1842. Rocky islet (between the two) lat. 30° 41' 
45" N. and long. 122° 47' 15°' E.” 

7. “ Plan of Chapu” This gives a view of the waters at the 
mouth of the Hdngchau river from “ Canpoo” to Ch.ipu. 

A Chinese Commercial Guide , consisting of a collection of details 
and regulations respecting foreign trade with China,” second edi- 
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lion, was published in Macao, in the summer of 1844. The work 
was prepared with much care, and comprised a large amount of very 
valuable information, filling 280 closely printed octavo pages. The 
whole of the second edition having been disposed of, a third has 
been undertaken. 


Aht. V. Rules and Regulations of the Canton British Chamber 
of Commerce , established January 8 th f 1847. With a prefa¬ 
tory note. Communicated. 

Iff publishing the Rules and Regulations of this association, which was 
established here on the 8th ultimo, it may be desirable to give some par¬ 
ticulars connected with its formation. The want of such an institution has 
long been felt by many members of the British community, who, however, 
were desirous that it should be composed of all foreigners, without distinc¬ 
tion, engaged in trade in China; and with the view of carrying it out on 
this broad principle, preliminary meetings were held to decide upon the laws 
required for the government of a General Chamber of Commerce. These 
laws were submitted to a public meeting of the foreign community in 
December last, convened by a circular issued by the gentlemen who had 
prepared them. At that meeting those rules were adopted, with some slight 
alterations, and a resolution passed that they should be circulated for the 
information and signature of all who wished to become members; and that 
another public meeting should be held on the 8th January for the purpose 
of electing a committee. This was accordingly done, and the result was, 
that forty-tioo British firms, one American, one Dutch, one German, and one 
Swiss, subscribed as members of the proposed Chamber. In submitting this 
result to the public meeting on the 8th ultimo, the chairman, Mr. Blenkin, 
made the following observations:— 

u In consequence of so very limited a number of other foreigners having 
come forward to join the British merchants in establishing a Chamber, it 
may be desirable that the institution should be purely British. If carried 
out as it is, it would in reality be a British Chamber without the name; and 
as the four, not English, who have subscribed, did so under the impression 
that the Chamber would fairly represent the whole foreign community, they 
have been communicated with and of course see the propriety of withdraw¬ 
ing. Although it may be regretted on some accounts, that this attempt to es¬ 
tablish a General Chamber of Commerce has failed, yet it may perhaps even¬ 
tually be advantageous to lhe British portion of the community. They can 
now establish a British Chamber without being subject to the charge of 
illiberality or exclusiveness, and if properly conducted, they will possess in 
the committee a permanent, efficient body, ready on all occasions to repre¬ 
sent their interests, but particularly in communications with their own autho¬ 
rities in China; who, it must be remembered can only treat on public 
matters with a body representing British subjects alone. Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, besides, being institutions recognized by the British government, 
both at home and abroad, are on that account not liable to the objections 
which* might be urged against committees appointed in times ox public 
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excitement and for special objects. In this point of view the impor¬ 
tance of the Chamber to the British community can hardly be over-estimat¬ 
ed, since all measures calculated to better their position here either commer¬ 
cially or otherwise, can only be obtained through their own authorities ; and 
representations from such a source, respectfully made, must come with more 
weight, and receive more attention and consideration perhaps, than if made 
in any other shape. A British Chamber may also be occasionally useful 
to our own authorities. It will at all times afford them a ready means 
of making known their wishes or notifications to British subjects, and of 
obtaining their opinions on such matters as they may submit to the con¬ 
sideration of the Chamber. With these views it is proposed that the associ¬ 
ation we arc now met to form, shall be denominated “The Canton British 
Chamber of Commerce,” and if approved of by this meeting, alterations will 
be required in some of the rules adopted at the last meeting.” 

The rules were again reconsidered, and the following finally agreed to. 
The committee for 1847, as given below, was then elected. With such a 
committee there can he little doubt that the affairs of the Chamber will be 
most efficiently conducted, and that under such management it will be pro¬ 
ductive of much good. In accordance with rule X., a special meeting has 
since been held at which Mr. Edmund Moller was duly elected Secretary. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE CANTON BRITISH 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

T. That the object of the Canton British Chamber of Com¬ 
merce is to protect the Commercial and General interests of British 
subjects in China, to collect and classify useful information on all 
matters connected with the foreign trade, and to establish a court 
of arbitration for the purpose of adjusting such mercantile differ¬ 
ences as may be roferred to it. 

II. That all British subjects engaged in trade in China are 
eligible at its formation to become members of the Chamber, on the 
payment of 50 dollars for the current year and an annual subscription 
of 50 dollars while resident in China, payable in advance on the 1st 
of January, which sum shall be devoted towards meeting the requisite 
expenses of the Chamber. 

III. That all candidates for admission subsequent to the establish¬ 
ment of the Chamber, shall be admitted on being proposed by one 
member and seconded by another. 

TV. That all visitors to China interested in trade may become 
subscribers, on being proposed by a member of the Chamber and 
seconded by another, and upon payment of 15 dollars per quarter, 
but such subscriptions shall not entitle the subscriber to vote, or to 
have access to records or correspondence appertaining to British in¬ 
terests only. 

V. That the affairs of the Chamber be managed by a committee 
of thirteen members, to be elected by ballot from the body at each 
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Annual General Meeting, and each firm belonging to the Chamber 
shall have one vote only. 

VI. That members shall not be allowed to vote by proxy, nor if 
their subscription, fees, &lc. are in arrear. 

VII. That it shall be imperative on parties elected, to serve under 
penalty in case of refusal of one hundred dollars for each year, when 
that party shall be again eligible, and in the same manner be liable 
to fine for declining service, unless, in all cases, a reason be assigned 
that may be satisfactory to the committee. 

VIII. That the first Annual General Meeting of The Canton 
British Chamber of Commerce do take place on the second Mon¬ 
day in February 1847, and afterwards on the second Monday in 
January from year to year. 

IX. That only one member in any firm shall be on the com¬ 
mittee. 

X. That the committee shall be empowered to receive the names— 
and testimonials if necessary—of such parties as may become 
candidates for the office of secretary, and shall submit the same to 
a Special General Meeting of the Chamber called for that purpose, 
with their recommendation as to the salary to be paid, when the meet¬ 
ing shall proceed to elect from among the candidates such officer 
by show of hands, and arrange the remuneration to be paid such func¬ 
tionary. 

XI. That the committee shall elect by ballot their chairman and 
deputy chairman, who shall, ex-officio, preside at all General Meet¬ 
ings of the Chamber. 

XII. That five members of the committee shall form a quorum 
who shall meet on the second Saturday of every month for transaction 
of general business, and all questions shall be decided by the majority, 
the chairman for the time being having a casting vote, besides his 
vote as an ordinary member,—and in the unavoidable absence of chair- 
man, and deputy chairman, a chairman for the occasion shall be 
chosen from the committee assembled. 

XIII. That it shall be imperative on the members of the commit¬ 
tee in rotation to meet in order to constitute a quorum, failing which, 
a fine of five dollars to be paid on each occasion of non-attendance, 
unless a satisfactory reason be assigned or a substitute be provided, 
being a member of the committee. 

XIV. That the chairman or deputy shall have the power to call 
a meeting of the committee when he shall see occasion, and it shall 
be imperative on him to do so, on a requisition being made to him 

vol. xvi. no. i, \2 
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from two members of the committee, but it is required that notice 
of such meeting and the purport be particularly expressed, and that 
such notice shall be delivered in writing at least three days before 
the meeting, unlesson occasions of emergency, when it may be dis- 
pensed with. 

XV. That on all occasions a minority, on a division in committee, 
shall have a right to state their reasons of dissent, in the records of 
the day’s proceedings, when they may wish to do so, provided the 
same be done within forty-eight hours of the closing of the meeting, 
and a certified copy of such dissent shall be granted them if required. 

XVI. That in the event of any vacancy occurring in the commit¬ 
tee it shall be filled up so soon after as possible by ballot at a special 
meeting called for that purpose. 

XVII. That the secretary, under the direction of the committeei 
shall take charge of all correspondence with Foreign Associations, 
and with any other parties with whom it may be desirable to com¬ 
municate. He shall also superintend the preparation of all statements 
connected with trade, &c. 

XVIII. That a committee of arbitration, consisting of three, shall 
be elected by ballot every month, but their power shall be continued 
so long as any business entertained by them, during their period of 
service, is undecided; it shall appoint its own chairman and confine 
its functions to cases where its interference or advice are requested, 
and on no occasion shall it proceed on any case unless both the par¬ 
ties give an obligation that they will abide by the decision of the 
committee ; and should the dispute relate to a sum of money, the 
whole or such part thereof as the committee desire shall be paid into 
the hands of such parties as they shall name, before they undertake 
to investigate the case. la particular cases they shall be authorised 
to accept security. 

XIX. That the Chamber shall not take cognizance of any dispute, 
unless one of the parties* at least, interested therein be a member of 
the Chamber. 

XX. That an office shall be open daily from 10 to 5 o’clock where 
the secretary shall keep a journal of all proceedings, prepare state¬ 
ments of trade, &c., and personally attend at such hours as the com¬ 
mittee shall determine. 

XXI. That all communications shall be received and answered 
through the secretary. 

XXII. That the chairman or deputy, or in their absence any three 
members of the committee, or six members of the Chamber, shall be 
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empowered to convene a general meeting, the secretary stating the 
purpose for which such meeting is called, twenty-four hours previous 
to the day of meeting. 

XXIII. That funds to provide a suitable establishment and to de* 
fray|requisite expenses shall be raised in the following manner, viz; 
1st. By subscriptions. 2d. By fees and fines on arbitrations and refer¬ 
ences as the committee may hereafter determine. 3d. By voluntary 
gifts, and contributions either in money, maps, books, or anything 
which may be useful to the institution. 4th. By fees for certified copies 
of the records and other documents in the archives of the Chamber. 

XXIV. That all disbursements shall be made on orders signed by 
the secretary and countersigned by the chairman or deputy chairman 
of the committee, and all accounts shall be submitted to, and audited 
by the members of the Chamber at each annual meeting. 

XXV. That in special cases the Chamber reserves to itself the 
power of expulsion of any members by a majority of four to one, as¬ 
certained by ballot at a general meeting convened for the purpose. 

XXVI. That these rules may be revised and altered by a majority 
of two-thirds, at any general meeting convened for the purpose, four¬ 
teen days previous notice being given through the secretary of the 
•Iteration intended. 

XXVII. That in the event of any question as to the construction 
or application of these rules, the committee shall have power to de¬ 
cide the same, submitting the matter to the next Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Chamber for its final decision. 

XXVIII. That the committee shall make such regulations and by¬ 
laws, as shall ensure responsibility, regularity and dispatch. 


COMMITTEE FOR 1847. 


Chairman. 

David Jardine, Eso. 

Deputy Chairman. 
Chas. 8. Compton, Esq. 

William Blenkin, Esq. 
Edward Boustead, Esq. 
Dadabhoy Byramjee, Esq. 


W. W. Dai.f., Esq. 

John Dknt, Esq. 

Patrick Dudgeon, Esq. 
Joseph F. Edgf.r, Esq. 
Richard J. Gii.man, Esq. 
Henry R. Harker, Esq. 
Thomas D. Neavk, Esq. 
John Wise, Esq. 


Treasurers. 
Messrs. Dent &. Co. 
Secretary. 

Edmund Moi.lkk, Eso. 
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LIST 07 MEMBBRR OF THE 

Agabeg, C. 

Agassiz, Arthur 
Barnet, George 
Blenkin, Rawson Sl Co. 

Birley, Francis B. 

Boustead Sl Co. 

Chalmers Sl Co. 

Compton Sl Co., C. S. 

Dallas Sl Co. 

Dent Sl Co. 

Dirom, Gray Sl Co. 

Fischer Sl Co. 

F letcher Sl Co. 

Gemmell Sl Co., W. Sl T. 
Gibb, Livingston Sl Co. 

Gilman Sl Co. 

Hegan Sl Co. 

Henderson, Watson d i Co. 
Holliday, Wise Sl Co. 
Hughesdon Sl Co. 

Jamieson, How d i Co. 


CHAMBER AT ITS FORMATION. 

Jardine, Matheson Sl Co. 
Josephs, Levin 
Kennedy, Macgregor Sl Co. 
Lindsay Sl Co. 

Lyall, George 
Maclean, Dearie d i Co. 

M acvicar Sl Co. 

M an, James L. 

Moul Sl Co., Henry 
Murrow Sl Co. 

Nesserwanjee Camajee d l Co., P. 
Sl D. 

Oriental Bank, The 
Pestonjee Framjee Cama Sl Co. 
Rathbones, Worthington Sl Co. 
Reiss Sl Co. 

Ripley, Smith Sl Co. 

Rustomjee Sl Co., D. Sl M. 
Sassoon, Sons Sl Co., David 
Seare Sl Co., Benjamin 
Turner Sl Co. 


Art. VI. Asiatic Society of China , its laws and office-bearer t, 
as approved at a meeting held in Hongkong , January 19-A, 
1847. (From the China Mail , Jan. 215/, 1847.^ 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of China, held on Tuesday 19th Jan* 
nary 1847, and numerously attended,—Colonel Brereton having been called 
to the chair, the following report of the committee appointed at the preliminary 
meeting, for the purpose of framing the laws and selecting office-bearers for 
the approval of the members of the Society, was read:— 44 Your committee 
held their first meeting at the rooms of the Society on Wednesday the 15th 
instant— Present ,—Colonel Brereton, Hon. C. M. Campbell, Capt. Kennedy, 
the Rev. V. Stanton, Drs Balfour, Kinnis, Young, and Harland, and Messrs. 
C. J. F. Stuart, Bowring, Mercer, Bevan, Melville, and Shortrede,—when the 
first subject taken into consideration was the name to be given to the Society * 
and after some discussion it was agreed to recommend that it should be called 
The Asiatic Society of China. In order to facilitate the farther operations 
of your committee, it was resolved that it should be divided into two sub-cnin* 
mittees, the one to select the office-bearers, and the other to frame the laws 
of the Society, their respective reports to be received and considered on Monday 
the 18th. Your committee having requested Mr. Shortrede to frame a draft 
of the laws, founded on the rales of the Royal Asiatic Society, to be submitted 
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to its next meeting, that gentlemen furnished copies to each of the members, 
and on Friday the 15th, the draft was fully and carefully considered. Several 
amendments having been adopted, the sub-committee met next day, when 
the laws were again subjected to a careful revision, each clause being put 
separately from the chair. On Monday the 18th your committee met toge¬ 
ther to receive and consider the reports of the two sub-committees, which, 
with the modifications agreed to, are now submitted for the approval of the 
General Meeting of the Society.** 

The Chairman then read to the meeting the proposed laws and list of office¬ 
bearers as follows:— 

Laws or the Asiatic Society or Chiiva, 

Submitted to a general meeting of the Society held at Hongkong , on Tuesday 

the 19 th January , 1847. 

I. —The Asiatic Society of China is instituted for the investigation of arts, 
sciences, and literature in relation to China. 

II. —The Society shall consist of resident, honorary, and corresponding 
members. 

III. —Members residing in any part of China shall be considered resident. 

IV. —Eminent individuals, and persons who may contribute to the objects 
of the Society in a distinguished manner, are to be eligible as honorary 
members. 

V. — Persons resident in China may, upon special grounds, and with the 
recommendation of the council, be elected corresponding members. 

VI. —Honorary and corresponding members are to be admitted to all the 
privileges of the Society, but are not to vote at its meetings, or be elected to 
any of its offices, or take part in its private business. 

VII. —All members, whether resident, honorary, or corresponding, shall 
be elected by ballot A candidate for resident membership must be proposed 
and seconded at a general meeting of the Society, but cannot be balloted for 
until the next succeeding general meeting. Honorary and corresponding 
members, if approved of by the council, may be admitted during the meeting 
at which they are proposed and seconded. 

VIII. —No candidate shall be elected unless he has in his favor three* 
fourths of the members voting. 

IX. —Every member, on his election being intimated to him, shall signify 
his adherence to the laws of the Society by inserting his name in a book to 
be kept for the purpose, or, if absent, intimate his readiness to do so by letter 
addressed to the secretary. 

X. —The office-bearers of the Society shall* form the council, and shall 
consist of,—A President; four Vice-Presidents; six Councillors; three Secre¬ 
taries,—general, corresponding,and Chinese and foreign; a Treasurer; and a 
Curator; who together shall have) the direction of the affairs of the Society. 

XI. —The office-bearers shall be elected annually, at the anniversary 
meeting in January, and the two senior vice-presidents, and three senior 
councillors shall be ineligible for immediate re-election to the same officer. 
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XII. —Three shall form a Quorumof the council, and five of a general 
meeting. 

XIII. —The functions of the office-bearers shall be as follows:— 

f 1. The President shall preside at meetings of the Society and of the council* 
keep order, state and put questions, and cause the laws of the Society to be 
enforced. 

2. One of the Vice-Presidents shall, in the absence of the president, exercise 
all the functions of his office. 

3. The General Secretary shall arrange and attend the meetings of the 
Society and of the council, and record their proceedings, and shall exercise a 
general superintendence under authority of the council.—The Correspond¬ 
ing Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the Society, and obtain for 
members all requisite information on subjects relating to the objects of the 
Society.—The Chinese and Foreign Secretary shall be interpreter to the 
Society, and conduct the requisite intercourse with China and foreign countries. 
The Secretaries shall together superintend the printing and publishing of the 
Transactions of the Society. In the" absence of one of the secretaries, either of 
the others may act for him; and in the event of all being absent, the council 
shall appoint a substitute. 

4. The Treasurer shall receive and pay out all moneys on behalf of the 
Society, keep an account thereof for the satisfaction of the council, and submit 
a statement of the pecuniary affairs of the Society to the anniversary meeting. 

5. The Curator shall have charge of the museum, arrange the specimens, 
and preserve the preparations and donations; and, in the meantime, he will 
be called upon to take charge of the library, keeping a list of the books, 
giving them out to members, in the manner directed by the council, and see¬ 
ing that they are returned in proper time and in good condition. 

XTV.—Each resident member shall pay to the Funds of the Society on 
admission a fee of ten dollars, and an Annual contribution of twelve dollars, 
unless he is elected between the 1st July and the Anniversary Meeting in 
January, in which case half the annual subscription only will be payable for 
that year. 

XV. —Honorary and corresponding members may be admitted without 
paying any entrance fee or annual subscription. 

XVI. —Resident members, upon giving notice in writing of their intended 
departure from China, shall, on the recommendation of the council, be placed 
on the list of honorary or corresponding members; and in the event of their 
return to China, may be replaced by the council on the list of resident members. 

XVII. —The general meetings of the Society shall be held on the first 
Tuesday of every month, and at such other times as may be resolved on, and 
duly notified to members. 

XVIII.—The course of business at the General Meetings shall be as fol¬ 
lows, (the first three sections comprising!the private business):— 

1. The minutes of the preceding meeting shall be read, and signed by tho 
president, or whoever may in his absence occupy the chair. 
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2. Any specific or particular business which the council may hare appointed 
for the consideration of the meeting shall be proceeded with. 

3. Candidates duly proposed and seconded at a previous meeting shall be 
balloted for, and new members may be nominated. 

4 . Donations shall be laid before the meeting. 

5. Titles of papers for consideration of next meeting shall he announced. 

6. Papers and communications shall be read and discussed. 

XIX. —Strangers on a visit to China may be admitted to the sittings of the 
Society, but shall not be present during the transaction of its Private 
Business. They may be proposed in writing by any member, and the 
question being put from the Chair and carried, they shall be introduced- 

XX. —Communications and papers read to the Society may be printed by 
order of the council, and at the expense of the Society, under the title of 
Transadions of the Asiatic Society of China. 

XXI. —Every resident member of the Society shall be entitled to a copy 
of any paper, so published, subsequent to his election, and the council shall 
have authority to present copies to other societies and distinguished indivi¬ 
duals. 

XXII. —General Meetings and the Council of the Society shall each have 
power to pass bye-laws for the regulation of their respective business. 

XXIII.—The council shall have power to fill up any vacancies that may 
occur during the year. 

XXIV.—The laws of the Society shall not be altered unless upon a notice 
given by two members, one month, at least before the subject is taken into 
consideration; and it shall farther be necessary that nine members be pre¬ 
sent, and two thirds vote for the measure; or it shall be adopted if unani¬ 
mously approved of at two general meetings. 

Office-Bearers. 

President. 

His Excellency sir John F. Davis, bart., f. r. s. 

Vi ce-Presidents. 

Major general D’ Aguilar, c. b. John Stewart, Esq. 

Major H. P. Burn, Dr. Kinnis. 

Councillors. 

Lt-col. Brereton, royal artil- W. T. Mercer, Esq. 

lery, c. b. and x .n. Hon. C. M. Campbell, Esq. 

Peter Young, Esq., colonial A. H. Balfour, Esq., surgeon, 

surgeon. J. C. Bowring, Esq. 

Secretaries. 

General , And. Shortrede, Esq. Chinese Sf foreign, T. Wade Esq. 

Corresponding , Capt. 0. Kennedt. 

Treasurer. William F. Bf.van, Esq. 

Corator. C. T. Esq. 
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Asiatic Society oj China. 

On the motion of Dr. Dill seconded by J. A. Olding, Esq. the report of the 
committee, embodying the laws and list of office-bearers, was unanimously 
approved of. 

The chairman then stated to the meeting that a suggestion having been 
made to the committee to nominate individuals of high official rank to honor¬ 
ary offices, it had been decided that this would not be expedient; and accor¬ 
dingly in appointing sir John F. Davis president, he requested the meeting to 
Understand that this was not because of his being governor, but solely on 
account of his known literary and scientific acquirements, it was therefore 
not as a nominal, but real president, that his excellency had been fixed upon. 
One of the committee farther remarked, that as a distinguished member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and being already in communication with its president 
the earl of Auckland, regarding the formation of a branch in China, it would 
be of the utmost consequence to this Society that sir John F. Davis should 
accept the office assigned to him. 

It was therefore moved by Dr. Balfour seconded by Dr. Kinnis, that the 
secretaries should be deputed to wait upon his excellency to request him to 
accept the office of president. The motion was agreed to, and, on the sugges¬ 
tion of Benjamin Scare, esq., the chairman was requested to join the deputation. 

The general secretary, afler an explanatory statement as to the origin of the 
present Society, and with reference to the resolution come' to at a former 
meeting, moved that, upon the understanding that its apparatus and books be 
handed over to the Asiatic Society of China, the members of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society, who signify their desire on the subject before next general 
meeting, be admitted members without ballot or entrance fee; which motion 
was unanimously agreed to. 

Wtf. Brereton, Chairman. 

The business being finished, and colonel Brereton having left the Chair, 
captain Clark Kennedy rose and moved that the thanks of the meeting be 
tendered to colonel Brereton, not only for the admirable manner in which he 
had discharged the duties of chairman on the present occasion, but for the 
great interest he had all along manifested in the success of the Society. Which 
motion having been carried by acclamation, the meeting adjourned. 

And. Shortrede, General Secretary , 

[We are enabled to state the deputation have had an interview with his ex¬ 
cellency, who has agreed to accept the office of president of the Society, and 
will probably preside at its first general meeting.] 

On the foregoing we have no room for comment, nor do we see 
that any is required. An almost bouudlesa field is here opened for 
varied and interesting research. We wish the Society all the sue* 
cess its most zealous members can desire. 
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Art. VII. Remarks on the Opium trade , proposing measures for 
its legalization , in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Chi m 
nese Repository , dated Canton Feb . IliM 1847. 

Pear Sir, —In the last number of yout* valuable periodical, I per¬ 
ceive some remarks on a subject which has not hitherto attracted 
much public attention; namely, the illegality of the Opium trade, 
and its demoralising effects on those engaged in it: had this question 
been always discussed with freedom, I am persuaded that the senti¬ 
ments expressed by your Correspondent would be generally enter¬ 
tained; but it has been studiously avoided by all parties — our own 
authorities and the Chinese government, indeed, not recognising the 
existence of a trade which employs more than half the capital invest¬ 
ed in speculations to China. I am not induced to take up my pen 
with the expectation of giving any information to the foreign resi¬ 
dents; but from the consideration that we are all deeply responsible 
for the influence our opinions exercise on those around us, an influ¬ 
ence extending to posterity. 

Your Correspondent truly observes, that the Opium trade has 
always been a barrier to the conscientious man in preventing him 
from becoming an useful member of society The principle on 
which it is conducted is calculated to inflict deep injury on the 
moral constitution. 1 can appeal to any one engaged in this traffic, 
if he does not perceive that a great alteration in his sentiments has 
imperceptibly taken place. He cannot compare his present feelings 
and ideas with the reminiscences of youth and find any satisfaction 
in the result; and I speak from experience when I say that the reli¬ 
gious impressions of our younger days are gradually undermined ; 
selfishness naturally becomes the ruling principle; while the great 
end of life, the summum bonum> is considered to be the acquisition 
of wealth. Thus— 

“Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 

“ And these reciprocally those again. 

“The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
M And stamp their image in each other’s mint.” 

It is denied that the Opium merchant ought to be considered as a 
smuggler , because the drug is seldom landed or even brought up the 
river by foreigners, the custom being to deliver it outside. But the 
delivery orders are given knowing that it will certainly be smuggled, 
ho that the foreigner is equally guilty with the native eontrabau- 

vol. xvi. no. it. K? 
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Remarks on the Opium Trade. Feb. 

diHt. In our own country a similar transaction would be condemn¬ 
ed ; but in the eye of HIM who searcheth the heart and judgeth 
by the intention, there can be no excuse. 

It is further urged, in defence of the Opium merchant, that the 
trade is now a fair and open one; for the drug is undisguisedly 
brought up from Cumsing Moon by mandarin boats, regular fees 
being paid to the mandarins. That all this is openly done is true; 
but these are only petty officers of the government; and because 
they are corrupt and break the laws, that is no excuse for foreigners. 
I need hardly observe, the plea would not be admitted in an English 
Court of justice. 

But the most plausible defence of those engaged in the Opium 
trade is this—that a new tariff of duties has been arranged in which 
Opium is not prohibited ; and further, that it is therefore admissible 
to duty under the head of “ articles unenumerated in this tariff to pay 
5 per cent, ad valorem.” But we tacitly acknowledge the old laws 
respecting its import to be still in force, and the trade to be illegal 
by the way in which it is conducted. The receiving vessels are 
stationed outside, so that the custom-house authorities have no power 
over them ; and we dare not openly import the drug and offer to pay 
duty on it, well knowing that it will be confiscated, and fines impos¬ 
ed on all concerned.—3ut let its defenders carry out their principle, 
for if it is correct with respect to one commodity, it must be equally 
so with all, and in every country. What would be the result? 
Universal bribery and coi * iption ; good government would be at an 
end, its foundation being thereby sapped. Those who had the set¬ 
tlement of the treaty at Nanking, who in fact dictated the terms of 
it, are most culpable for allowing the question of the legal importa¬ 
tion of Opium to remain unsettled. The Chinese government was 
at that time so terrified that there could have been but little difficulty 
in making such a desired arrangement. What were the motives for 

“ o 

avoiding the subject so entirely I cannot imagine; for it is notorious 
that the principal object of the war was to obtain compensation for 
the opium seized by the authorities, and which was, in my opinion, 

justly forfeited. 

It is a general excuse of the Opium merchant, that the Chinese 
must and will have the drug; and supposing the English relinquish 
the trade, other nations will not be so scrupulous. I do not for an 
instant suppose that it is possible to abolish the Opium trade—the 
interests involved are too many and too powerful to render such 
an event probable. But it is the duty of all engaged iu it to 
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make every endeavour to effect its legalisation. “ A merchant ” 
appeals to our home-governments to interpose their mediation with 
the Imperial court of Peking: but unless aroused by public opinion, 
I am afraid they will not stir in the business. Now it has been seen 
what societies, leagues, and associations have effected elsewhere* 
insignificant as they at first appeared. Why should not a society be 
formed in China with the object of agitating this question, by con¬ 
tinually bringing the subject before the notice of the public ? We 
should at length arouse our fellow-countrymen at home also to ac¬ 
tion. The people of Great Britain and the United States are un¬ 
acquainted with the demoralising effects of the Opium trade; to most 
of them its existence even is unknown, or they would certainly in¬ 
terest themselves; and it is the bounden duty of those acquainted 
with its details to give them every information. 

The foreign resident should deeply reflect that by being engaged 
in this illegal trade he indirectly affords employment and encourage¬ 
ment to the very worst of characters, the Chinese pirate, murderer, 
and robber; for they are all smugglers when there is sufficient in¬ 
ducement. We are placed by a kind Providence in our several 
situations; some have five, others ten talents, committed to their 
charge. When called, to give an account of the way in which our 
Lord’s money has been employed, the servant who hid his talent in 
the earth will be more excusable than he who misuses his riches. 

Your obedient servant, 

A. B. C. 

Note . The subject of legalizing the trade in opium was not forgotten by 
Sir Henry Pottinger; nor was it his fault that such a measure was not secured. 
I'llpu and Klying were different men from Hu Naitsz’ and they dared not listen 
to any arguments H. B. M.’s plenipotentiary could urge. Editor. 


Art. VIII. Chinese, terms to denote the deity: views of Drs . Mor¬ 
rison, Milne , Marshman , and others , communicated in former 
volumes of thr. Chinese Repository. 

Our readers will perceive that a diversity of opinion exists, and has 
long existed, on this subject. Even the same individual, at different 
periods, has held different views. Nor is this strange, when the 
nature and circumstances of the case are duly considered. The 
fact doubtless is, as it has been often affirmed, “ that the Chinese 
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language possesses no single appellation expressive of the ideas 
which Christians connect with the words God, deity,” &c.; and we 
m ly add, that it not only possesses no single term, but no combina¬ 
tion of terms, no phrases, containing, or expressive of, such ideas as 
the inspired writers give us of the one, the only living and true God, 
the eternal Jehovah. We do not say, nor do we admit, that the 
language has no terms suitable to express these ideas; but, excepting 
only those who have derived their knowledge from Christians, the 
Chinese, ancient and modern, seem never to have recognized such a 
being as is revealed in the Bible, as the only One to whom reli¬ 
gious worship is due. They have now, and they have had from time 
immemorial, Gods many and Lords many. The ground of difficulty 
seems to be not in their language, but in themselves; for while the 
invisible things, even the Creator’s eternal power and Godhead, may 
be known and are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, yet it must be said here as it was said of the ancient 
Romans, “they do not like to retain God in their knowledge.” 
The present emperor, who styles himself “Reason’s Glory,” has 
declared that his ministers do not know what truth is. Aud with 
all earnestness we ask, What do they know, what do the people 
know, and what have their wise men ever taught of the deity ? 

Take their highest deity—if it be possible to ascertain which is 
the highest,—and contrast their descriptions of the same, with the 
records given in the Old and New Testaments, of the true God, and 
what can be more dissimilar! 

Take the much extolled phrase Shdng ti , “the high ruler,” or 
more correctly “the ruler on high,” aud how does it appear in the 
Shu King, their most ancient Book of Records? Dr. Medhurst (see 
our last number, page 35) says, “ Shang ti is not the name of the 
chief idol among the Chinese, but (when standing alone, without 
any prefix) always and invariably , in every Chinese book of note 
and worth, means the S'ip>emc Being and him only.” This needs 
proof. We are exceedingly anxious to learn the truth regarding 
this very difficult subject, and we feel much obliged to those Cor¬ 
respondents who have favored us with the results of their research 
and observation, aud are taking care to ascertain for ourselves how 
the case stands. Before the very valuable article from our Corres¬ 
pondent at Ningpo came to hand, we had gone over the whole of 
the Shu King, with a Chinese assistant, and had marked every pas¬ 
sage in which Shdng ti , “ high ruler,” occurred. These 

amount fo thirty-two, and we have had them all copied out, with 
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the notes of their ablest commentators—and perhaps may by and by 
deem it expedient to publish all these, giving the Chinese text with 
a translation in English. And oh, how little of divinity—how very 
little of any thing that is like the Godhead, do we find in all three! 
The Chinese commentators, on their sacred books say that shang 
tx is the same as t l ien 9 “ heaven,” and that t 'ien again is synony¬ 
mous with /*, jrtp, “reason,” or, “ primary matter.” 

But we are diverging from the plan proposed for the present arti¬ 
cle, viz. to review briefly what has been said on this subject, in our 
own pages—a plan suggested by the following note, from Dr. Med- 
hurst, dated Shanghai,* Jan. 4th, 1847, in which he thus writes : 

“Dear Sir —Will you have the goodness to republish in the Repository, 
the remarks of the Rev. Dr. Milne, one of the first translators of the Bible 
into Chinese, found in the third vol. of the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, pp. 97-105, 
on the subject of the proper terms to express the Deity in Chinese, informing 
your readers at the same time that in the latter part of Dr. Milne’s mis¬ 
sionary career, he saw reason to adopt Shang ti , in a tract lie published on 
the ordinance of baptism, as the most appropriate term. 

tt I am dear sir, youre truly, W. H. Medhurst.” 

By turning to our VII vol. p. 314, the reader will find the entire 
remarks of Dr. Milne, to which we will by and by revert, after hav¬ 
ing first noticed several articles in the earlier volumes of the Reposi¬ 
tory, in which he shall find some illustrations and facts, going to 
show what are the objects of religious worship among the Chinese, 
and what are the terms they use to denote deity, or the persons and 

things by them considered divine. See the following: 

Vol. I. p. 112, A god promoted by the emperor; p. 201, Worshiping at the 
tombs; p. 236, Prayer for rain; p. 3 17, The god Budha denounced; p. 438, 
T'icni means the true God; p. 499, Tombs of ancestors ; p. 502, The worship 
of Confucius. 

Vol. 11. p. 217, Budhism and its priests despised; p. 265, The systems of 
Budha and Confucius compared; p. 320, The Buddoo form of religious wor¬ 
ship ; p. 554, Doctrines and practices of the Budhists. 

Vol. III. p. 49, State religion of China; p. 141, Remarks on translating the 
Scriptures. 

Vol. IV. p. 249, Chinese version of the Bible; p. 251, Manuscript in the 
British museum; p. 252, Version undertaken by Dr. Marshman; p. 256, A 
second by Dr. Morrison, p. 259, Assisted by Dr. Milne; p. 393, Remarks on 
the revision of the Chinese version. 

* Shanghai) high sea, i. e. the Upper Sea, which is so considered in rela¬ 
tion doubtless to some other, designated as the hid hdi % the lower sea; just 
like Lake Superior, Upper Canada, &c.; not supreme sea! nor most high sea ! 
In his Dictionary Dr. Medhurst gives the following definitions to shang; 
44 high 44 eminent;’* 44 exalted ;” “above “on ;” 44 upon ;” and, as a verb, 
44 to ascend;” 44 to go to;” 44 to put on paper;” 44 to esteem highly.” 
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Vol. VI. p. 50, The Chinese? Penal Code requires idolatry ; p. 552, Religious 
observances of the Chinese government. 

Vol. VII n. 314, Remarks on the Chinese terms to express the deity, by 
Drs. Morrison and Milne; pp. 505, 553, A general account of the gods and 
genii of the Chinese. 

Vol. X. p. 87, Researches concerning the gods; p. 185, The goddess of 
mercy; p. 305, Sketch of Yuh-hwS ng Sliuiigti. 

Vol. XI. p. 421, Sketch of the life of Confucius; he worships heaven; p. 
424, his silence regarding the gods and spirits. 

Vol. XII. p. 551, Revision of the Bible in Chinese undertaken by the Pro¬ 
testant missionaries in China, minutes of their proceedings. 

Vol. XIII. p. 552, Philosophical opinions of Chb fbtsz’ regarding the imma¬ 
terial principle U and primary matter ki ; p. 6'J9, And regarding Taikih or the 
Great Extreme. 

Vol. XIV. p. 54, Versions of John’s Gospel; pp. 101, 145, Remarks on the 
words God and Spirit; p. 202, Eternal Lord Jehovah ; p. 233, Deified men; 
p.423, History of Budhism; p. 436, Man the only spiritual being; p. 439, 
Divinities of heaven and earth. 

Vol. XV. p. 41, Chinese divinities; pp. 108, 161, Versions of the Holy 
Scriptures; 311, Terms for deity ; p. 319, God of physicians ; p. 351, A Bud- 
histic Tract; p. 377, A Confucian tract; p. 464, Terms for the deity ; pp* 
568, 577, Remarks on the words and phrases best suited to express the names 
of God in Chinese. 

Our limits will not at present allow us to do more than call the 
attention of all, interested in the subject, to a very careful review 
of the papers referred to above. Those in the earlier volumes were, 
most of them, prepared by Dr. Morrison. As a translation of Theos 
and Elohim Drs. Morrison, Marzinnan, and Mi'ne seem to have pre- 
fered Shin to all other terms, arid they all used Shin, and not Shang- 
t'l in their translations of the Old and New Testaments. We are 
dissatisfied with the phrase Shang ti, as a translation of the word 
“God,” because its meaning does not correspond, in any proper 
degree, with the words Theos and Elohim. In explanations, in com¬ 
mentaries, &c., we can say of the true God, that he is T'ien cha, 
“ Lord of heaven,” Shang ti, “ the Ruler on high,” &c., &c. In an 
edict addressed to one of the Popes at Rome, the great emperor 
K&nghl declared that T'ien means “ the true God and we know 
that thousands of the Chinese now worship t'ien, or “ heaven but 
they put heaven, earth, and ancestors on a level. See vol. III., 
“ State religion of China,” by Dr. Morrison. But to the phrase 
shangti, we do not find attached the idea of aught that is spiritual 
or divine. 
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Art. IX. Journal of Occurrences; arrival of the steamers at 
Canton; popular feeling; multitudes of vagabonds; decapita¬ 
tion of criminals; cold weather and ice ; deaths by cold and 
oppression; degradation of H. E. governor Hwang Ngantvvg; 
tragedy at Chimmo Bay; Meadows' Commercial Reporter; 
Chinese new year; failures; a Chinese steamer; meeting at 
Shanghai for the revision of the New Testament in Chinese; 
R evenue and expenditure of Hongkong . 

February 5th. At an early hour this morning, H. C. steamer 
Pluto , Airey commander, anchored off the factories, H. M. steamer 
Vulture , McDougal, and H. M.S. Childers , Pitman, being at Wham¬ 
poa. These arrangements are as they ought to be, and will do 
much towards preserving order and giving security. So long as the 
present unsettled stale of public affairs continues, it is to be hoped 
that similar measures will be continued. 

2. Popular feeling here is always very excitable, and at present is 
far from being what it ought to be towards foreigners. In this re¬ 
spect, as the new year holidays approached, it was daily becoming 
worse and worse; the presence of an efficient force, therefore, at 
this juncture, is exceedingly opportune. 

3. Multitudes of vagabonds , ready for any mischief, are congre¬ 
gated in and about the city. So fai as human agency goes, nothing 
but physical force can keep these bands in check ; Jet that be re¬ 
moved, or the fear of punishment be taken away, and they would 
sack the factories at once. 

4. Forty-one Chinese criminals , on the 9th inst., were decapitat¬ 
ed at the Potter’s Field near the Imperial Landing place. A similar 
scene was exhibited there on the 5th; we passed by the place short¬ 
ly after the execution, while the blood was yet fresh, and one of the 
victims lying just as he fell beneath the sword that severed his head 
from his body. 

5. Exceedingly cold weather prevailed up to the 12th, and ice 
was seen on several successive mornings. 


(i. Deaths among beggars and cri?ninals t (or persons detained as 
such) have been numerous, during these cold days and nights. In 
this magistracy, which includes the western half of Canton, there are 
said to be at present not less than two thousand cases unadjudged. 
Many of these persons are made to suffer extremely; and not a few, 
weakened by cold and oppression, have died during the winter. 

7. Thursday the 11///. To-day a dispatch has arrived from Peking 
announcing the degradation of H, E. Hwang Ngantung , governor 
of this province. To-morrow he will deliver over the seals of his 
office to Kiying. The cause of this, as we understand it, does not 
argue much against the man—though it does against the policy he 
has been foremost in supporting. Very soon foreign governments 
will find it necessary to be their own reporters at the court of Pe- 
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king. There is already, we believe, a policy working at court and in the 
provinces, fixed and determined, to put things back where they were 
previously to the war. True it is concealed as much as possible, but 
it is spreading like leaven of iniquity. 

8. At Chimmo Bay , on the coast of Fuhkien, a most horrible 
tragedy was enacted on the evening of the 5th, in an attack by pirates 
on two reciving ships, the Omega and Caroline . The loss of life and 
property must have been considerable. 

9. Meadows' Commercial Reporter , No. I. has reached us. It is in 
Chinese, seems well designed, and is very well executed. He has our 
best wishes for success, in his laudable interprise. 

10. Monday Feb . 16th is the first day of the Chinese new year, 
the 27th of his majesty, who succeeded his father Kiaking in 1821. 
Taukw&ng was born 1781, on the 10th of the 8th moon, and of course 
on the 18th of next September, if spared till then, will complete his 
sixty-seventh year. 

11. Commercial failures have damped the joy of the season among 
some of the native merchants, who have found themselves unable to 
liquidate their debts. Fungtii hong and Aming are among those 
whose prospects are thus overcast. 

12. A steamer is being built by one of our Chinese friends in 
Canton—of small size, and designed as an experimental thing. The 
completion of the work is likely to be somewhat retarded, by the 
recent death of the shipwright. 

13. A meeting of Protestant missionaries at Shanghai , for the 
revision of the New Testament in Chinese , is to be convened on the 
1st of June next. We give this notice at the request of those who 
are engaged in this work. 

13. REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE IN THE COLONY OF HONGKONG, 

During the year 1846. (China Mail, Feb. 4th, 1847.) 

REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 

Taxes, police assessment £1,575 4 4£ Civil Government, - £14,340 1 7 6 
Duties, 2.J per ct. on goods Ecclesiastical Establish- 

sold by auction, - 459 14 7;} ment, ... 760 6 3 

Rent, ... 15,572 8 4f Revenue Departments, 6,614 3 5 

Licenses - 7,102 17 5^; Judicial and Police De- 

Fees of offices, for signa- partments, - - 19,365 14 10J 

tures, affixing public seal’ Medical Department. 702 18 11 

&«., &c. - - 643 4 9$ Public Works and Build- 

Judicial fees, of supreme | ings, - 17,575 4 6£ 

and police court - 920 16 6.J Compensations for remov- 

Judicial fines, of do. do. 560 18 9£ : ing houses and for a 

Forfeitures, - - 18 16 5£| market place, - 537 19 ll.J 

Surcharges, * - 12 11 Miscellaneous, - 454 4 2£ 

Stores sold, - - 28 10 64 

Sailing Letters and Passes, 35 4 2 
Sums recovered, - 116 13 2.$ 

Total Revenue received Total Expenditure dur- 

during 1846, £ Stg. 27,047 0 84 ing 1846, - £ Stg. 60,351 9 84 

W. T. Mercer, 

Victoria, Hongkong, 1st Jan. 1847. Acting colonial treasurer 
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Art. I. Notices of a Seven months residence in the city of Ni 
po. Tiy the Rev. William C. Milne. (Concluded from p. 72.) 

May 4th. A young candidate for literary honors in conversation 
with me said that, although he had no belief in the idols, worshiped 
among his countrymen, still he held them in great fear. How fair 
soever may be the profession of infidelity in the stoutest disciple 
of Confucius, yet his lings are easily wrought upon by the system 
of Budha, and by the numerous superstitious practices of its priest¬ 
hood. Most heartily hated and contemned as the bonzes are, they 
are exceedingly dreaded, and the practical religion of the Budhistic 
theology, be it ever so much despised and paraded as the confidence 
and worship of silly w$men and children, is that religion which, of 
all heathen establishments among the Chinese, works most effectual¬ 
ly on their feelings and credulity. The popular notion is that only 
to touch the idol will provoke infinite wrath and instant punish¬ 
ment. When the English landed at Chinghai afier the bombard- 

o , & 

ment of the town, the troops entered one of the large temples, which 
was tenanted by many idols, and commenced to lay ruthless hands 
on the gilded semblances of deity. The Chinese spectators looked 
on in amazement and watched in full expectation of seeing dire and 
fell vengeance inflicted on the rude intruders. They saw one dagon 

n y 

dethroned after another, hut the sacrilegious barbarians remained un¬ 
touched. And they retired from the scene exclaiming, “ Well, \ce 
fear pvsdh , but pvsah fears the British ! M 

VOL. XVII. NO. U. 14 
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May 6th. This is the Lih-hid term, or the opening of the sum¬ 
mer season, and is attended with great feasting and much merriment. 
The temples are all open and bustling. Theatrical exhibitions are 
got up in most of them, and no charge is levied for admission, if we 
perhaps except the galleries where the respectable classes sit in 
their fine array and spend the passing hours in eating and drinking. 

May 11M. There being a great deficiency of “ the grain rains M 
this season, there has been much ado the last few days in 44 praying 
for rain.” All parties, magistrates, priests and people, feeling interest¬ 
ed in the cessation of the severe drought that threatens the staff of 
life, hasten to the sacred edifices, set on foot processions, parade the 
tutelar idols of the land and the grain through streets, set out meats 
and drinks, proclaim fasts, dress and decorate their gods, sweep the 
temples, and, wearing the garbs of mourning and sackcloth, offer up 
long and frequent prayers that the rain may descend to nourish the 
•eed sown. 

May 13/A. Walking down an alley I descried emblazoned in 
large characters upon the sides of a miserable building 44 a toarm 
bath —I wished to enter. The door-keeper freely admitted me, 
and showed me into the dressing-room, a large chamber, with various 
box-compartments fitted up as wardrobes running along the wall 
for hanging up the vestments of the bathers, who had each of them 
a box allotted to this service. There were several persons in the open 
room, who had just emerged from the warm bath, and without shame 
or fear, " naked as from the earth they came,” were rubbing them¬ 
selves with dry and dirty napkins. 

The next scene was in the bath-room itself. The charge was only 
five cash, or somewhere about one farthing a bath. As I went in 
merely as a spectator, I gained admittance gratis. The door opened, 
a volume of vapor poured forth, and enveloped in the cloud of steam 
I could spy out three or four naked men, sitting opposite to each other, 
in a sort of tank scrubbing themselves and splashing the filthy look¬ 
ing water about them. The liquid usually must be abominably 
loathsome; for the keeper himself told me that his rule was to pour 
in the water early in the morning. It is then used throughout the 
day without any change, whoever and whatever the bather may be. 
Imagine the same element used for one entire day to clean and purify 
a multitude of filthy, itchy, and diseased human beings! 

Of course the odour generated and pent up in this confined cham¬ 
ber was ovc!pmvenug. 1 resisted it aft long as I could; but ii was 
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impossible to stand it any longer, and therefore I rushed for the door 
At the back of the bath-room I found a stove in which a slow fire 
is kept up during the whole day by a stoker constantly at his post. 
Leaving this spot I finished my round for the day by visiting the chief 
temple of Confucius, a magnificent range of capacious buildings in 
the northern quarter of the city. 

It is the temple for the department of Ningpo, and was occupied 
by our forces during the campaign of 1841. The edifice of the same 
name pertaining to the district and city of Ningpo is near the 
west gate, but much inferior to this erection. Its first foundations 
were laid, in another part of the city, in the 8th centuryof the Christian 
era. It was removed to its present site three hundred years after- 
wards. At present it looks desolate and is partly overgrown with 
weeds and rushes. There is little to interest the eye here beyond 
the extensive grounds, the capacious and vaulted halls, the gilded, 
carved, and decorated roofs, the pillars, walls, and tablets comme¬ 
morative of the virtues and honors of Confucius and some of his 
earliest and most renowned followers. The central tablet of all, 
raised upon an elevated stone pedestal bears the following inscription ; 
viz : u The Spiritual Seat of the Most Holy Teacher , Confucius/* 
Before this, tens of thousands have paid divine adoration and worship, 
and a native of Ningpo informs me that “ annually, at the opening 
of the spring and the autumn seasons respectively, they before this 
shrine, offer up to the most holy sage one cow, one sheep, one pig, 
with a certain number of pieces of silk and a variety of sacrificial 
vessels filled with grain, dried fruits, and vegetables.” 

May 19/A. The vice lieutenant of the department of Ningpo 
invited Capt. Kennedy of H. M. 18th R. I. and myself to dine with 
him this evening. As it was a season of public fasting , rigidly 
enjoined by the official proclamations so strict indeed that my 
servants were under the necessity of smuggling in animal food, I went 
with some degree of curiosity to know how this high official could 
manage to feast his friends in these times when all kinds o( flesh are 
interdicted and vegetable diet alone allowed. To my astonishment 
the tables were laden with all kinds of fish and fowl, and there wai 
a profusion of the choicest viands the market could afford. 

Such is an instance of the deference which M the powers that be ” 
pay to the laws of their own enactment. 

May 22 d. Two Chinese officers, about to enter upon new spheres 
in a remote part of the country, called on me to take leave prior to 
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their departure. These marks of kindliness and courtesy are truly 
agreeable, in contrast as they stand with the stiff, frigid, rude, and 
forbidding aspect the official circles wore towards foreigners prior to 
the war with China. In the course of the afternoon, tny landlord 
returned, after an imprisonment of two months; with the connivance 
of two or three more immediately connected with the local govern¬ 
ment, he had made use of some forged certificates to secure to him¬ 
self the use of the badge adopted by the lowest official rank. The 
Civil Board had, with the imperial pleasure, offered that honor to 
all who could prove that, during the war, they had achieved warlike 
exploits in defence of their country. It was to one of these honors 
that my host was aspiring. He adopted false means and trifled 
with the dignity of the emperor’s benevolence. He was detected, 
tried, imprisoned, and fined, and withal had his pockets well squeez¬ 
ed by the petty officers of this neighborhood, who were glad enough 
of in 'opportunity for extortion. 

May 23 cl. There is a lake in this neighboarhood, called the 
7'ung-tsien lake, some 20 miles to the southward of the city. 
Hearing a good report of it from the natives, I have for some time 
determined on making an adventure to it. In company with my 
intelligent friend Capt. Kennedy, I engaged two boats for our 
passage, the one to be reserved for ourselves, the other for our guides 
and servants, and we embarked this morning at sunrise. 

Our starting post was the wharf of one of the canals on the eastern 
bank of the river. Our course up the canal lay east by south, and, for 
the first mile, was lined on the left bank with a long range of shops 
and dwelling houses. Although Ningpo was held for many months 
by the British forces, and, since the restoration of peace and good 
order, repeated visits have been unde by subjects of different foreign 
countries, the curiosity of the people to see the face of the stranger 
seems still to be insatiable. We were much struck with this when, on 
the slightest intimation that foreigners were at hand, men left their 

O w 9 

counters, boys threw aside their work, women rushed in crowds to 
the brink of the water, and all the dogs of the neighborhood barked 
in concert. The canal here was very hustling, in consequence of 
the large number of boats, passing and repassing, the majority of 
which were passenger- boats, crowded with motley groups of all sizes, 
ages, and Co; -jplexiou. In such company we steered along for a mile 
or two, land and water passengers nil evidently deriving much pleasure 
from the enlivening weather that has set ui alter a dark and cloudy 
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season. After crossing over the suburban limits, we came in full 
view of lofty hills that skirted the extensive plain, in which our boats 
were tracked. Ahead there was before us the |lj T*ai»pch 

shan in the direction of the Tung tven Lake. 

While we were musing over the bustling scenes we had left behind, 
the country suddenly burst upon us, and we found ourselves sur¬ 
rounded by the insignia of rural scenery. On every hand, and at 
every interval, the eye met the implements and the employments of 
the husbandmen. Large farmyards struggled to push themselves 
into observation from behind closely packed thickets of the tall wild- 
rose, or from the heart of groves of fir, harping with the coo of pigeons, 
the notes of blackbirds, and the chaUerings of magpies and minors. 
Farmyard boys and women were engaged in winnowing the grain 
that had just been gathered in, talking, laughing, and singing as they 
laboured; and in the adjoining fields, men were sedulously occupied 
in clearing the soil of stones and weeds. 

The rice fields in the neighborhood were bearing the second 
crop for the current year. The adult laborers were chiefly engaged 
in them. The paddy is grown in long parallel range.* y separated hy 
a rut for the flow of the water poured into the field by the irrigating 
machines. That the rice alone may derive all the juices necessary 
to its proper nourishment, every weed and hidden root is sought out 
and torn up. The mode of conducting this peculiar operation is the 
following. The sleeves and trowsers of the husbandman are tucked 
up and the peasant crawls on all fours between the different beds of 
paddy, as he moves on working with his hands the moist earth around 
the roots of the rice stalks. The task is rather laborious. The limbs 
of the workman are thus exposed to wounds from the shaip flints 
among which he crawls, as well as to severe bites from numerous 
leeches ; we could see this as the poor fellows raised themselves to look 

at the passing strangers. 

Drawing the eye from the farmyard, across the fields, to the bank 
of the canal, along which our boats were slowly dragged, it fell upon 
the irrigating implements. These were scattered throughout our line 
of journey and were at times seen in such numbers, as to indicate 
the extreme distress which the reigning drought threatens, if it should 
continue, and the intense anxiety felt by the farmers to water their 
grounds with sufficient and regular supplies. The irrigating mach¬ 
ines are of several kinds. In districts that are not favored with a 
river or canals, wells are dug or reservoirs filled up In the latter 
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case the water is conveyed to them by aqueducts and gutters running 
from the adjacent hills or some distant stream. At the month either 
of the well, or of the tank, a lever is raised which at the one end 
bears a stone weight and at the other a swing bucket. This bucket 
is lowered, filled, and, on being elev ited, empties its contents either 
directly into the field; or if the patch of ground be upon a higher 
terrace, into a rut that stands on an elevation with that patch. 

Upon the banks of their canals, rivers, or lakes, the following 
varieties of water engines are in use, “ the sitting wheel” "the foot 
wheel” " the hand wheel ,” and “ the buffalo wheel” There is a trough 
that is carried down to the water’s edge, and in it a chain-pump, or 
a set of wooden paddles linked together, is worked to raise the water 
over the bank. The power generally used to set the machines in 
motion is indicated by the names already given. At one time you 
find a man at work seated and using his feet, from which it is called 
"the sitting wheel” The second, or “the foot-wheel,” requires the 
laborer to stand upon the machine, walking upon it as on a tread-mill, 
supporting his chest and arms upon a bamboo frame. The third, as 
its name indicates, is set in operation by the hand . The fourth is 
a more complicated machine, worked by the buffalo . Of these the 
second and the fourth were used along our course more frequently 
than the others. 

In working these water-wheels, the energies of every household 
appeared taxed to the most vigorous exercise, as if each individual 
was convinced of the necessity of his personal efforts in securing 
a good and a plentiful crop. We could see the old and the young 
leaning on the same frame and treading the same wheel, with steady 
step, humming their rustic song as they trod. Boys six years of age 
kept the step very well with men of forty; and, if too small to mount 
the wheel, they were placed on the ground to work the paddles with 
their little hands; and women, whose tiny and compressed feet put 
it out of their power to tread the mill, stood at the feet of the men 
keeping time with their hands. 

The wheel turned by the buffalo was more easily managed; but, 
in this instance too, activity was the order of the day; and, on the 
principle that he who did not work should not eat, the tardy animal 
was not suffered a moment’s idleness. A man or a woman, a lad or 
a child followed him in his routine, goading him on with a pike-staff 
and starting him into fresh activity by an occasional shout. Yet, 
however anxious they might be to keep the docile creature sedulous- 
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ly at labor, his infirmities were not forgotten, and they took care 
to lighten his toil by suitable feeding, occasional rests, and other 
precautions, such as blindfolding his eyes to prevent giddiness from 
the incessant rotations of the engine. The division or sharing of 
labor was peculiarly observable in the regularity, with which the 
buffalo was kept in perpetual motion. Fathers, mothers, brothers, 
and sisters, all aided each other in watching the lazy but steady 
movements of the ponderous beast or in leading him to green pastures 
and still waters. 

None were indolent. There was no cessation ; there was no ex¬ 
emption : and while they fought amongst the thorns and thistles with 
which the ground had been cursed, and with the sweat of their brows 
under a blazing sun sowed, weeded and watered the earth, no mur¬ 
murs were heard, save the undulating sound of the husbandman’s 
sonar as it waved over the field. 

o 

In our fatherland, a? we used to look upon the smiling cottages 
and cheerful peasants, we fancied the rustic life a happy one; so, 
while we sailed towards the lake, from the homely appearance of the 
Chinese farm houses, from the waving ornaments nature had thrown 
around them to conceal their humble and rude appearance, from the 
warbling notes of the birds of heaven delighting and soothing the hearts 
of the laborer, from the busy activity of the farm servants, from their 
homely smiling countenances and the beelike hum which they kept 
up, we could also conjecture that the Chinese is happy and contented. 

After having been tracked a distance of twenty five /i, with the 
wind right in our teeth, we deviated from the E. by S. course and 
struck into a canal that branched off to the southward. At this bend 
we passed a small village, Tien-lung tsang , only five miles distant 
from the Lake. After a few windings, we at length headed south 
west and crept through a most fruitful valley, lying at the base of the 
Lukshan , a hill studded with young firs. Several extensive patches 
of wheat skirted this plain, some still green, the rest ripe for the 

sickle. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, we reached the borders of the 
lake and anchored at the bottom of the draw sluices, common to the 
canals of the country ; on looking over the sluice, great was our disap¬ 
pointment to find that the sheet of water for which we had been 
looking, was converted into an extensive green “ campo,” the water, 
in consequence of the long continuance of dry weather, having been 
for some time drawn off to supply the surrounding fields and canals 
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The only running stream discernible was a shallow canal running 
clown from the so: them head of the lake At the upper boundary 
there was an artificial bank, which from lining that edge of the lake 
for a mile and a half is known as, “ The Five li -jp (one 

mile and a half) bank.’’ At either end of it, there is a beautifully 
arched bridge named, The-Bamboo-Arch Bridge The upper 

arch was perceptible from our position at the sluice; and we judg¬ 
ed that the running water in the narrow canal, must pass under this 
opening from a basin further tip. On (.nr lsoending a neighbouring 
height our conjectures proved correct. We discovered a sheet of 
water extending to the south-west as far as the eve could reach. 

o • 

Numerous boats of various sizes were plying on it. And at length 
we found that the lake divided itself into two portions, the greater 
called Tung hu '/^ “ The Eastern-lake” and sometimes Tung - 

tsicn hu ^J=t \(jj “ The Eastern cash lake” the lesser Me* hu 
$0- -))$ “the Plumb lake” We were now at the latter; and we 
spent the rest of the day in endeavoring to make our way into the 
former. We found, however, that our boats were too large and bulky 
to be drawn over the lock or to float in the narrow canal. Besides, 
the boatmen were either timid or unwilling. Worse than all there 
was no boat of smaller size immediately available. And the only 
alternative left was to scour the margin of the basin and seek for 

* 7 

some other suitable conveyances among the numerous hamlets that 
skirt it, or by a circuitous route to enter some of the openings of the 
upper lake. 

As the dav was fast advancing we chose the former. Our walk, 
in the cool of the afternoon, occupied us until the shades of night 
covered in the surrounding scenery. The walk was peculiarly refres¬ 
hing after the close confinement in our boats during so many sultry 
hours. We passed through various hamlets, planted at the foot of 
low hills, which sloped down towards the lake. The hamlets and 
villages are named after the families who are the tenants of the soil, 
as the “ J'inq family,” the “ Wu family,” &c. From the close and 
compact union in one village of the different families which bore one 
name, we had a living representation before us of the pristine econo¬ 
my of clans. 

a 

We were not the first Europeans to visit the Mei hu or “ Plumb, 
lake;” for Sir Hugh Gough had, in the year 1841, visited it on hear¬ 
ing a rumour that a Chinese army was encamped on its banks, and. 
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since the establishment of the peace, several gentlemen have spent 
one or two days upon it in sporting exercise. But most probably we 
were the first foreigners to roam among its hills and vale9. The 
civility, w'ith which we were invariably received was great, and 
seemed more free from that awful dread which one is distressed to 
observe in the streets of Ningpo. The women flocked around us to 
see our faces, to examine our clothes, and to watch our movements. 
Instead of flying from us as from hurtful beasts, they escorted us out 
of their villages and conversed with us in words both kind and friend¬ 
ly. The very dogs also seined to have more civil tempers thar their 
tribe generally. They would come at our call, wagging their tails with 
confidence and delight. All this formed a contrast to what we had 
experienced during our stay at Ningpo. We could account for it only 
on the ground that they were removed from the seat of the late war, 
and out of reach of the numerous rumours so prejudicial to the inte¬ 
rests and character of the English. In their manner there were 
developed those expressions of kindliness, which are so essential to 
true hospitality. The object of our visit to the people proved quite 
unsuccessful, and no recourse was left us but to return to our boats 
for the night. We rose early and crossed a wide marsh to reach a 
remarkable Stone Quarry to the left of the 31 ei hv lake, two miles 
distant, where we arrived a little after sunrise. At the foot of an 
elevated hill, we passed by a group of houses and stone sheds, erected 
for the residence and the shelter of the workmen. Winding our way 
up to the top, a number of quarrymen met us, rolling clumsy wheel¬ 
barrows. It was here that the first wheelbarrow in China met our 
eye. The stone slabs and columns, hewn out in the quarry, are 
transported to the base of the hill down an inclined plane, which was 
the full length of the hill-side. And the rapidity with which the 
pillars shot down the slope was frightful. 

After a fatiguing walk we at length reached the top. Here we 
found a large party of laborers at work, excavating, quarrying and 
smoothing the stones. Their tools were very rough. Powder is 
occasionally used for blasting, but the operation of detaching the 
blocks is effected principally by means of wedges. The workmen 
behaved with great civility, and treated us with much respect and 
kindness, giving us any information we wanted, and volunteering 
their services over the different parts of the quarry. In the centre of 
it there rose a lofty perpendicular rock about 160 feet high. From 
this spot we had a fine clear view of the city of Ningpo We return* 
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ed to our boats to breakfast, after which we strolled for an hour or 
two on the Mei hu hill, which rises at the mouth of the lake, studded 
with trees and shrubs, and presenting to us from its summit a splendid 
view of the surrounding country. 

We got under weigh about 12 o’clock, sailing along with a fine 
breeze. It was our object Jo take the nearest route to the Upper 
lake . As we glided along the smooth river, we espied a beautiful 
temple, peeping out from above a grotto. It was the Si-ting miiiu 
•f' 1 We landed and on our way up were met by the neigh¬ 

bors and a few of the priests, who received us with great kindness. 
Christian tracts were readily accepted, and our convesration was 
untrammeled. This building is modern, being only seventeen years 
old, and is built upon a rock. It is situated in the heart of a bamboo 
grove; and the hills beyond are covered with firtrees and graves. 
There was little within the edifice to attract our attention, beside 
the carved ceilings and the images in process of manufacture. The 
latter composed a singular group of perfect and half finished, ornate 
and unornate images. Many of these had a sort of shade put over 
their eyes to blindfold them. On inquiring the reason of this, it ap¬ 
peared that the application of that bandage is supposed to exclude 
the divinity,—if the idol should be already occupied by it, or to pre¬ 
vent its being possessed. A superstition that obtains much credit 
among the common people, causes them to apprehend the most condign 
punishment if they should touch, disturb, or any wise molest the 
image, without such a bandage over the idols’ eyes; whereas, with 
it, they fear nothing. On this accout the manufacturers of idols in 
making or remodelling the images, invariably adopt this precaution to 
save them from molestation in their handicraft. 

Leaving this pretty spot we traversed a well-watered plain, occasion¬ 
ally sailing on the canal and sometimes walking on the banks. The 
curiosity of the peasantry, who were laboring in the fields, was in¬ 
tense and their conduct invariably becoming. In no instance were 
we insulted. We freely rambled among the fields throughout escort¬ 
ed by a group of inquisitive and obliging boys. 

At length we arrived at the village Mah Chi yen, * ft iM 
where we found the lock or sluice, that protects this northeast entrance 
into the Tung Tsien lake . The village itself looked clean and the 
people behaved with wonderful decorum. While arrangements were 
making to hoist our boats over the sluice, we mixed with the curious 
crowds and walked about th* village and its neighborhood. Here. 
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also Christian tracts were received with eagerness, but they were 
given only to those who evinced a readiness and ability to read. The 
most interesting scene of the hour was the hauling up of our boats. 
There are two inclined planes upon the dam, extending across this 
outlet of the lake. The one is for the upheaving of boats from the 
canal below to the basin above, and the other for launching from the 
basin down into the canal. These planes are laid with fine stone 
slabs. The upheaving of barges is effected by a thick rope, which 
embraces the boat astern and is at both ends secured to a windlass. 
These windlassess, clumsy though they are, are set in motion by a num¬ 
ber of men, hired for the purpose by the lock-keeper. By working 
the two windlasses, the one on this and the other on that side of the 
sluice, the boat is slowly raised to the top, whence it is launched into 
the basin. During the process, we had to lash every piece of furniture 
and baggage to prevent damage to our persons and our property; 
and holding on as tightly as we could, it taxed all our strength and 
our vigilance to secure both from injury. In the launching of boats 
from the canal into the upper lake, the operation was simply to work 
the boat round and round, gradually screwing it down the plane into 
the channel below. 


When the final arrangements had been completed, we proceeded. 
The channel, or the track for the passage of boats over the lake was 
marked off by young trees cut down and planted in the water, when¬ 
ever there was sufficient depth. Before the shades of evening had 
gathered round us, we anchored at the west end of the lake by the 
village called Ying kid wan Jj^ji ^ *'|||-. Numerous visitors flock¬ 
ed about us; but the darkness shut us in. Late at night we called 
on the venerable headman of the village, aged eighty seven years. 

May 25th. The villagers swarmed around our boats at a very 
early hour, and seemed much surprised and delighted as they watch¬ 
ed ns washing and dressing. We walked about the village, which 
contains (they say) 2,000 families and 8,000 inhabitants. The women 
shewed no fear or hesitation in approaching us. They came in crowds 
to the boat and were the first and most forward in talking. 

Leaving the anchorage at nine o’clock in the morning, we soon 
arrived at another village as thickly peopled as the former, and every 
one was equally curious to see the foreigners. 

Our great object being to cross the lake and reach the village Han 
ling figj\ the boat was poled along as the boatmen best could. 
Extreme difficulty, however, was occasioned by the shallowness of the 
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water, which has been during the prevailing drought three, and 
often only two, feet deep; in consequence of which the boat occasion* 
ally ran aground and stuck fast in the mud, so that the boatmen had 
frequently to jump into the water to shove it off, a task, which they 
performed with the greatest reluctance. As the lake deepened, we 
proceeded with more facility and at last a fine breeze came up to our 
as-istance. But the boatmen began to take in sail, giving utterance 
to their fears, and pointing to the clouds that lowered in the west. 
They said a storm was coming, but it was only a squall. Notwith¬ 
standing, the trepidation of these “ fresh water sailors ” was great,— 
that of the policeman, our guide, excepted. The latter threw himself 
on his knees, begged for merey, and with uplifted eyes and hands impl¬ 
ored the gods for assistance, and, on reaching port safely, he “knock¬ 
ed head ” as an expression of his gratitude for their protection. 

On reaching our destination, we were received by a multitude of 
spectators, who waded up to their waists or mounted the trees to catch 
a glimpse of the strangers. The sudden squall was the precursor of a 
tremendous fall of rain; but, despite of it, crowds of villagers came 
down to the bank of the lake. When the rain had ceased, Capt. 
Kennedy and myself went to the principal temple of Hauling, which 
was speedily crammed with anxious spectators, where we were enter¬ 
tained with tea, cakes and sweatmeats, sent by the principle inhab¬ 
itants, each presenting a separate tray. From this temple we walked 
into the town, which seems a closely packed and busy place, and 
leading out of which we found a long, broad and beaten road, running 
over the mountains to Lishu, another populous and bustling town 
about 20 li distant. Returning to the boat, late in the evening, we 
ascended a “ tea hill,” that overhangs the town, and is beautifully 
phnted with the shrub, in terraces, rising one above another. 

May 2 iith. This morning we made for the small village of 
Pehpu shan, ^ ip | J {, which we could spy out among the trees 
on the bank of the lake to the westward. Our prinicipal object in 
visiting this spot was to ascend the Ptai of Pehpii, or “Centipede 
peak,” which looked like a sharp needle, pointing up to the very douda. 
The village is small and insignificant, but prettily situated. As soon 
as we landed, the headman of the village obtained for us the services 
of two lads, to act as guides.. We soon discovered that there were 
several paths leading to the summit of the mountain. To the right 
a good road struck off, comfortably shaded by trees : but as it seem¬ 
ed circuitous and we hoped another might be found nearer the 
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centre of the mountain, we took a middle course. This line was 
romantic, but rough and but little frequented. As we proceeded up 
the hill, the ascent became more and more toilsome, and on reaching 
the summit, in imitation of greater travelers, we named it “ Discovery 
Peak" we being, as we supposed, the first Englishmen who had 
ever trod that height. Looking back, we found that tbe direct dis¬ 
tance, from the bottom to our present elevation, could not be more 
than two miles, while the ascent had occupied us an hour and a half 
The peak is narrow, barren, and rocky. Its sides, here and there are 
planted with young firs. And the prospect from it is both extensive 
and inspiriting. But it is difficult to describe the effect of the objects, as 
seen from this point on a clear sunny day like the present. The entire 
department of Ningpo with its mountains, boundaries, large towns, 
numerous villages, and well watered plains, lay at our feet; the distant 
parts of the provinces of Chehki.ing invited our view to the north 
and north-west; while the east and south spread before us a salt lake, 
and the sea broken by many a rocky islet. 

Before descending we determined to erect a monument on this 
Peak, in commemoration of the feat of the day. We collected heaps 
of stones, and, by dint of hard work, we raised a pile, in the heart of 
which, we lodged a bottle, containing a written record of our achieve¬ 
ment, with our autographs, dated on “ Discovery Peak.” 

Our descent was rapid. Our sail across the lake, returning home¬ 
wards, delightful. From various points we had taken a survey of the 
lake and ascertained from native, estimates that its circumference was 
about twenty-two miles. Its greatest depth is said to be only six feet, 
and the bottom is lined with a bluish clay. It has altogether six out 
lets, from each of which there is an open and clear water passage to 
the city of Ningpo. There are, it is said, seventy-two villages, which 
encompass the lake, all fertile and populous. From the numerous 
fishing and trading boats we saw plying about, there must be consi¬ 
derable traffic upon the waters of the lake. And we were told that, 
through its northeast opening, and across the lake, a considerable trade 
is carried on between the city of Ningpo and a village on “ the salt 
lake ” to the southward of Hailing. 

June 5 th., 6th., 7th. These three days have passed in visiting two 
renowned temples, in the neighborhood of Ningpo. The one called 
Yuh toiing ^ and the other Tien tung ^ |||; the first lies 
about 17 or 18 miles eastward of the city, our track upon the canal 
led chiefly through the scenery noticed under the last date. The 
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vicinity around the sacred grounds and the site of the temple itself 
offered many pleasing and curious objects. The edifice itself, its furni- 
ture and its contents in general correspond so much with the descrip¬ 
tions of Budhistic temples, that have eUewere been given, that it ap¬ 
pears needless to enter upon details. 

Our line of march to 2*ientung was partly by water and partly by 
land. When by land myself and my two companions, (who were 
Chinese, quite ignorant of the locality and perfect strangers in the 
neighborhood) were carried in sedans. The aspect of the country 
differed much from that to which hitherto I had been accustomed. 
The ground rose in frequent undulations, and the road was remarka¬ 
ble for its ascents and descents in some places, both steep and rough. 
We passed through several villages, whose inhabitants had never 
seen “ a white faced foreigner.” The villagers seemed to vie, not in 
the expression of their curiosity only, but in kind attentions to the 
stranger from a far country; and every where Christian tracts were 
gratefully received. 

When wc reached the vicinity of the temple, called T*icntung f the 
scene was truly so fine and so grand that I dare not attempt to describe 
it. The site appears as if it had been designed to be a sacred spot. 
As far as the eye could reach hill rose after hill, covered with trees 
of every variety; and the temple lay concealed within the bosom of a 
circle of lofty hills. The avenue leading to the sacred edifice was 
one mile in length, all along shaded on both sides by a row of tall 
firs, growing at equal distances. At the top of the avenue the temple 
suddenly burst upon our view, a novel and a noble sight, rising up 
the side of a hill, one flight of steps after flight; room upon room; 
hulls within halls: corridors beyond corridors. But over our surprise 
there fell the gloom of sorrow, as the thought that we were now tread¬ 
ing on ground desecrated by idolatry, and occupied by one of the 
seats of paganism, a “school of prophets” themselves deceived and 
promoters of a delusion. Kind reception awaited us, and we were 
invited into “ the visitors room,” where was laid out before us refresh¬ 
ments of every kind and quality, admissible by the dietetic rules of 
the Budhistic religion. The remainder of the day was spent in taking 
a view of the premises, from the cellars and store-rooms up to the 
sanctum sanctorum. 

Although this was the first time that an Englishman had stepped 
within their precincts, or come within their reach, where they were 
able to offer explanations and unravel difficulties, instruction was 
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given by the priests in the most polite and respectful style, and in¬ 
formation communicated with the greatest cheerfulness, without the 
show of the slightest timidity and without any affectation of reserve 
or secrecy.* It would be tedious to drag the reader from this lobby 
into that cloister, and throughout the eutire range of buildings ; and it 
would prove equally desultory to detail all the incidents that came 
under my observation during the short sojourn under the roof of this 
noted temple. It will suffice to select a few of those particularly 
worthy of notice. 

Early in the afternoon the priests, whose present number does not 
exceed sixty, were called to their closing repast for the day. Not 
only is the quality and the quantity of the food regulated by their 
canon-law ; but the rules of monastic life, among the priests of Budha, 
extend also to the times , the courses and the frequency of “ daily food.” 
The rice and other provisions are doled out with a most sparing hand 
to the cooks by a comptroller appointed by the order to look after 
the carnal things of the store-room and the kitchen; and by a certain 
hour the meals must be upon the table. The call for dinner is made 
by a succession of slow strokes upon a sonorous stone suspended at 
the door of the dining-hall; and the sound no sooner rang through 
the laybrinthie corridors than the priests, of all ranks and ages, 
sallied out to satisfy the cravings of hunger. A stanza or two was 
chaunted by all standing up, and the dinner was devoured in solemn 
eilence. 

I had heard in various quarters, that, within this noted temple, 
there were six or seven devotees, who knew nothing of the world 
around them, for they had so been long, and were now so complete¬ 
ly absorbed in idolatries that they appeared always in the posture 
of devotion, or seated every man in his own nitche in the wall mut¬ 
tering conversation with Budha, that they were so much occupied with 
thoughts of their service that they had neither time nor inclination 
even to whisper a word or glance a look at a bystander. On approach¬ 
ing the hermitage, its few inmates were found engaged in their 
recitations. They looked filthy in their habits and were far from 
prepossessing in their manners. Nor was there any thing approach¬ 
ing that external form of sanctity which I had been led to understand 
they assumed. The religious exercises on this occasion were marked 
with hurry, indifference, and levity; and no sooner over, than they 
approached the stranger to handle his person and his raiment. One 
of them according to a practice frequent amongst them, had exsciud- 
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ed some of his fingers in order to fulfill a vow which he had made to 
his patron idol. 

Comfortable apartments were provided for me for the night. At 
my request, I was aroused at three o’clock in the morning to attend 
the early matins of the priesthood. The “ thunder-drum ” and the 
“sounding bell” both announced that it was the call to prayers. The 
principal hall for worship is the most capacious and magnificent of 
the kind that I have seen. The Budhistic triad stood in the centre ( 
surrounded by the ordinary satellites, of demigods and genii. Before 
the centre altar-piece the priests stood in several rows of eight and 
ten, each with his mat before him on which he sometimes bent his 
knee or knocked his head. The ringing of bells, the frequent bowing, 
the slow chanting, the smoke of incense, the rosary, the shaven head, 
and the general garb of the priesthood, struck me as bearing a close 
resemblance to the rites, ceremonies, and paraphernalia of Popery. 
The service lasted about an hour, after which havin? taken breakfast 

9 o 

with some of the priests, I returned to Ningpo. 

Among numerous reflections on the “ wickedness in high places’’ 
which I have witnessed during the last few days, (most of them sad 
and sorrowful reflections) one grateful anticipation has arisen which 
has kindled up the bright prospect that, when the glorious gospel shall 
ultimately run its “ free course,” these halls of idolatry shall be 
consecrated to the service of the Saviour of the world and converted 
into colleges for Christian ministers, who shall run to and fro as am¬ 
bassadors for Christ in this vast empire and perhaps also in neighbor¬ 
ing lands. 

July 7th. A small crew of shipwrecked Japanese sailors have been 
lately sent up from Macao, by Mr. S. W. Williams, with the request 
that I would use all my influence with the authorities of Ningpo, to 
have these shipped on board one of the Cha-pli juuks, trading with 
Japan, and returned to their native island. They reached Ningpo 
this morning; and, as this was the last day of my residence here, I 
called upon the chief officers to pay my farewell visit. They receiv¬ 
ed me most kindly, expressed regret at my leaving the place, and 
begged to know if they could be of any assistance to me. I improv¬ 
ed the occasion to bring forward the case of these unfortunate 
Japanese. They at once responded that, if I would leave the matter 
with them, my wishes should be attended to. As speedily as possible, 
the poor follows were brought up before them ; and I saw, with my 
own eyes, the chief authorities paying them the most kind offices. 
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supplying them with food, assinging them rooms for lodging, clothing 
them with decent Chinese dresses, and condoling with one of the 
sailors who was sick and to all appearances a dying man. 

With such a reminiscence I cannot but look back upon the last 
day of my residence in the city of Ningpo with feelings of pleasure 
and exultation. 


Akt. II. Chinese terms to denote the Deity; note from An Impartial 
Reader ; views of Drs. Marshman , Morrison , Milne , and others # 
communicated in former Numbers of the Repository. 

Before resuming the review of papers relating to the terms in use 
among the Chinese to denote Deity , we have to call the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to another short note from an unknown Correspon¬ 
dent, who thus writes: 

Dear Mr. Editor. —Every one must be deeply obliged to you 
for the trouble taken in recording the opinions concerning the use 
of Sittingti ± and Shin j[jlj3. As an impartial observer, the 
sum of all that has been said upon the subject appears to me the 
following. (1.) Your valuable Ningpo Correspondent and others 
have sufficiently proved that to use Shin, would be idolatrous. 
(2.) That the only term for the Supreme Being, used by the Chinese 
themselves to express their most imperfect notions of God, is Shdng- 
ti, to which Milne and Morrison latterly subscribed. Gonsalves, 
in his Dictionary, gave his confirmation, which every Sinologue, theo¬ 
retically and practically acquainted with the language, will never 
call into question. (3.) For Shangti subsequent writers 

have used T l ie.n and the philosophers trii-kih, kien-shin 

etc, and the vulgar, t'ien ft , words entirely inad- 

missable on account of the gross dualism they convey. (4.) As 
this is the only term your Correspondents are aware of, the use of 
it is no longer a matter of choice, but of necessity ; for to substitute 
any thing that does not originate in the usage of the language, 
would be preposterous. In one of your papers, ling and fung 

R are su^^ested as substitutes lor* Shin , 9ft ; but none of the 
quotations justifying such meaning, we must rest contented with 
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what the Chinese language furnishes, how inadequately soever it may 
answer to our notions. Yours d&c. 

An Impartial Reader. 

If we mistake not this note and three others from “A Reader 
and “ A Constant Reader/’ are all from the same author; at least they 
all contain the 9ame ideas ; and without going back to the former, we 
will notice a few points in the one now before us. 

1. Our Correspondent at Ningpo has not proved, nor attempted to 
prove, that the use of Shin t in the Chinese version of the Scriptures 
would be idolatrous. On the contrary, he has endeavored to show, 
and has succeeded in showing, that the term Shin corresponds to the 
Theos and Elohvn of the Old and New Testaments, more nearly than 
any other in this language. 

2. An Impartial Reader, in saying that the phrase Shangti is the 
only term used by the Chinese to denote the Supreme Being, assumes 
two points that require proof: (1.) it remains to be proved that the 
phrase Shangti , “the ruler on-high,” as used by the Chinese,'does 
refer to the true God ; and (2.) if it does—as Dr. Medhurst declares it 
does, always and invariably when standing alone without any pre¬ 
fix, —it then remains for An Impartial Reader to prove that it is “ the 
only term.” 

3. That it is not the only term (admitting here for the sake of argu¬ 
ment that it does refer to the Supreme Being) used by the Chinese to 
express their most imperfect notions of God, is sufficiently proved 
by An Impartial Reader’s own declaration, when he says that sub¬ 
sequent writers and philosophers have used the phrases fien 9 tai-kih 9 
kir.n-shin , and t*icn ti, instead of Shangti. That these four phrases 
are inadmissible we grant; and that they are used as synonymous 
with Shangti is, we believe, admitted by all without controversy. 

4. That “Milne and Morrison latterly subscribed ” to the state¬ 
ment that Shangti is the only term for the Supreme Being,” is 
not in accordance with facts, so far as the sentiments of those two men 
are known to us. In their version of the Bible they never used 
Shangti but Shin for the word God. We have now before us a 
form of prayer, written in Chinese by Dr. Morrison not long before 
his death, in which the single word Shin, jjjtjl, is repeatedly used 
for God. Dr. Milne, like many others, seems not to have been fully 
satisfied on this subject ; and though he continued to use the word 
Shin till the very end of his life, still in one of his last tracts (which 
we have not seen) he is said to have used also Shangti] and 
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in an article, written not long before his death (and published in the 
Indo-Chinese Gleaner, and republished in the seventh volume of the 
Chinese Repository,) after giving-several reasons in favor of the 
phrase Shangti , he thus concludes: “Though we thus give our 
reasons in favor of this term, we wish it to be understood, that roc 
are far from considering it fit to express all the names of Deity .” 
Whether Dr. Milne was prepared to substitute Shangti for Shin 
in the translation of the Bible, we do not know; but certainly he 
did not maintain that it is “ the only term for the Supreme Being.” 

5. What An Impartial Reader means when he says—“ as this is 
the only term your Correspondents are aware of, the use of it is no 
longer a matter of choice but of necessity,” we leave for him to ex¬ 
plain, and beg he will do so and give us his own name. 

6. It is singular that, after having maintained the proposition that 

using Shin for the Supreme Being would be idolatrous, he comes to 
the conclusion that “ we must rest contented with what the Chinese 
language furnishes:” this is strange, if we rightly understand him. 
Does he mean to say that the use of Shin is idolatrous, and therefore 
cannot be used for Theos and Elohtm , maintaining at the same time 
that we must rest contented with it to express the Third Person of 
the Trinity ? Does he mean that, in translating the Holy Scriptures 
into Chinese, we must rest contented with such ideas , and only such, 
as this language contains? Are not words and phrases*to be employ¬ 
ed in new combinations, in new connections, in new positions, so 
that new meanings will be attached to them, and they thus be made 
to convey new principles, new sentiments, and new opinions? 

Let us now turn to the pages referred to in the vjii. Art. of our 
last number, and see what opinions and facts are there recorded. 
We will not weary our readers with long quotations, nor occupy 
much time with our own remarks. What we have to say shall be 
arranged under a few distinct heads. 

o 

1. Method of translating the Scriptures. The last words Dr. 
Morrison ever wrote for the Repository, w'ere penned only a few days 
before his death, and related to this subject. See Vol. hi. p. 141. 
We quite concur with him in the remarks there introduced. In the 
choice of native words for our translations the terms used must often 
be, as it were, coined for the occasion ; and “ the meaning of these 
new words, or what is the same thing, old words in a new sense , 
must (and will) be understood by the native from the context rather 
than the text.” In a similar strain, Dr. Milne remarked in one of 
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his latest papers : “ As there is no term,>in any language, adequate to 
convey the full meaning of the awful name of Deity, so it is in itself 
of comparatively small consequence what term be used for that pur- 
pr*<\ provided it be well defined, and obtain the sanction of general 

Uf,e." Vol. vii. p. 320. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have met with some remarks bear¬ 
ing nn the same point by Professor Stuart, one of the ablest Bibli¬ 
cal scholars of the present age. He is treating of the use of the word 
xo itoi.' in the New Testament, and maintains that it is no more objection 
to such use, “ because the heathen employed the word to designate 
his false gods, than it is that tlicos should be used by such writer; since 
theos was also employed by the heathen to designate a false god.” 
After some explanatory remarks, the Professor thus concludes: 
“ All words of such a nature, when employed by a foreign nation, 
are used in a modified sense; and although they designate some ge¬ 
neral idea that is common both to them and the nation to whom the 
words are vernacular, yet there must of course be a specific difference 
between the same words as employed by the ona nation and the other. 
Every critical reader well knows how plainly this is the case with a 
multitude of words in the New Testament, which, in passing from a 
heathen to Christian use, have become modified; so that they may 
be fairly said, and in a very intelligible sense too, to have acquired a 
new meaning.” Bib. Repos, vol. 1. p. 744 

2. Chinese deities or divinities. These are innumerable and ex¬ 
ceedingly diversified in character; and as they are false, the descrip¬ 
tions of them are necessarily vague. See Vol. xv. p. 41. All that 
has been written of Greek and Roman mythology, and much more, 
might be written about the gods of the Chinese. See Vol. hi. p. 49. 
This article, on the State Religion, was written by Dr. Morrison; and 
he takes occasion to show what are the objects of religious worship 
among the Chinese. “ These are chiefly things, although persons 
are also included.” After enumerating the principal, he remarks, 
“The material universe, as a whole and in detail, is worshiped ; and 
subordinate thereto they have gods celestial and terrestrial, and ghosts 
infernal; they worship the work of their own hands, not only as im¬ 
ages of things divine, but human workmanship for earthly purposes, 
as in flags and banners,” &c. Such has been, and such is the condi¬ 
tion of the Chinese mind,—so darkened, so degraded, so superstitious, 

so alienated from truth, and so much under the dominion of the 

9 • 

world, the flesh and the Qeyil—that apparently there is wo object. 
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real or imaginary, within the whole circle of their knowledge, that is 
not, or has not been, or may not be elevated to the rank of deity. 

But in all their writings, ancient and modem, judging from the 
references before us, there is no explicit recognition of the one Su¬ 
preme Being, as Creator and Governor of the universe. In their no¬ 
tions of deity , the Chinese rank far below the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Anaxagoras and Cicero and their disciples recognized a 
creator of the universe, a God who was omnipotent, spiritual, eternal 
and supreme. But can the same be affirmed of Confucius, Liutsz’, 
Budha and their followers? 

3. Gods of the Three Sects. The Chinese have no generic term 
for religion: they have their San Kiau, by which terms they designate 
the followers of Confucius, of Budha, and of Liu-tsz’, with the doc¬ 
trines and instructions which they receive and inculcate : the word 
kiau means to teach, or the things taught; but they do not apply it 
to the State Religion, for that does not consist of doctrines which 
are to be taught, learned and believed, but of rites and ceremonies. 
See Vol. in. p. 49. This article, on the State Religion of China, 
was one of the last productions of Dr. Morrison’s pen : and though 
short, it gives a fair view of the subject, a more complete one than 
is elsewhere to be found. But neither this article, nor any other 
published in our pages, presents a three-fold classification, correspond¬ 
ing with the San Kiau, or three sects. The gods enumerated there¬ 
in are worshiped by all, whether they are followers of Confucius, 
Budha, or Ltu-tsz’. In the General Account of the Gods and Genii 
of the Chinese, (See Vol. vii. pp. 505, 553), and in the Researches 
concerning the Gods (Vol. x p. 87.), and in all the other works we 
have seen in Chinese, we find no three-fold division of their gods. 

We have before us a letter, of recent date, written at Shanghai, 
in which our Correspondent says, “ It is the belief of the people 
of this place, and so far as I know of all the Chinese of the present 
day, that the chiefest of the Shin, are inferior to Budha.” The 
references given in our last number, (See Vol. i. p. 317; Vol. ii. 
p. 217, p. 265, &e.,) show that Budha does not hold a very high 
place in the records of Chinese mythology. 

But we will not speak very confidently regarding the rank of these 
creatures of imagination, beings that have no real existence. In 
regard to such, there must of necessity be a great diversity of opin¬ 
ion, and it is not easy to determine which is high and which is low 
in the scale of power and dignity. On receiving the letter from 
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Shinghii, above alluded to, we requested a Chinese scholar, who 
chanced to be sitting by us at the time, to write down the names of a 
score or two of their gods, commencing with the greatest, and proceed¬ 
ing down the scale. He did so, and wrote out a list containg thirty- 
nine names. The first and second were of the T4u sect; then came 
four of the Confucian creed; then three more of T&u, next a Con- 
fucianist, with another of T iu ; while Hiuen shen Tax Sz\ the foun¬ 
der of the Budhistic school came in as the twelfth ; and only six of 
this sect were found in the whole list, while twenty-two were of the 
Tau, and eleven of the Confucian sects. So far as our present know¬ 
ledge goes, the mythology of the Chinese is a complete chaos . 

4. Terms for denoting the true God. This is a subject of great 
importance,—to be approached only with feelings of reverential love 
and awe, such as become the children and worshipers of the only true 
God, the Great l AM. Our present object is not a discussion of this 
difficult subject, but to draw attention to it, while we briefly refer to 
a few of the leading arguments already adduced in former volumes. 
To such of our readers as are especially interested in this subject, we 
recommend a careful perusal of all the papers referred to in our 
last number. Those from the pens of Drs. Morrison and Milne and of 

our Correspondents at Ningpo and Bangkok are among the most com- 

# 

plete and valuable. 

Drs. Marshmaa and Morrison were from first to last, we believe, 
uniform in their use of Shin , both in their translations and in com¬ 
mon parlance. We know of no one, familiar with the Chinese lan¬ 
guage and conversant with their religious phraseology, who does not 
use the phrase Pdi Shin; and what do these two words mean ? Con¬ 
sidered separately, they have a variety of meanings, well established by 
long usage. Pdi k'eh , is to visit a friend or friends; but used in a reli¬ 
gious sense, pdi has quite a different meaning, as well understood 
and as well defined, probably, as any word in the Chinese language. 
Tsing shin 9 in like manner, is in daily and common use; to possess 
tsing shin is to be in good health and spirits; and to be without 
tsing shin is to be in poor health and spirits. These phrases are 
never misunderstood, by the Chinese. So the phrase Pdi Shin is 
prefectly intelligible. Used by the pagan, with reference to the 
religion of his fathers, it means religious homage paid to some one or 
more of his deities; but when used by the Christian, or by the pagan 
with reference to acts of Christian devotion, the meaning of the two 
words is as clear and definite as that of any words in any language ; 
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that meaning is to worship God. And so in the translations of the 
Holy Scriptures by Morrison, Milne, and Marshman, the meaning of 
Shin cannot be mistaken, any more than the word God in English, 
Theos in Greek, and Elohim in Hebrew. 

The word Shin was also used by the earliest and some of the most 
learned^missionaries of the Romish Church. In that translation of 
the New Testament (almost entire) in the British Museum, a copy 
of which is now lying before us, Shin is invariably used. Subse¬ 
quently they usedj Shangti-, but the use of this term was soon discarded ; 
and they published a treatise in Chinese, of which we have a copy, 
giving their reasons for rejecting the phrase. Finally, instead of 
Shin and Shangti, they adopted T*ien Chu, “ Lord of heaven,” or 
Celestial Lord, which is still in use,—a use defended not only by their 
misionaries, but by such scholars as R6musat. With the phrase 
T'ien Chit many of the Roman Catholic missionaries were dissatis¬ 
fied ; and they were supported, in their preference for the single word 
T*icn, by such men as Kftnghi, one of the most enlightened sove¬ 
reigns that ever sat upon the throne of China. 

Among Protestants the question now rests, as our readers generally 
know, betweeu Shin and Shangti. And a very grave question it is. 
As we have already stated, the first translators, Morrison, Milne and 
Marshman used Shin. Near the close of his life, after he had been 
a student of the language ten or twelve years, Dr. Milne, while he 
still adhered to the use of Shin, as a better phrase for Deity than 
T*ien chu, came to advocate the use of Shangti, T*ien and Tau. 
The only objection he found to the former was its infrequent use. 
As great stress is laid on Dr. Milne’s opinion, we will repeat here the 
summary of his argument in favor of using Shangti. (I.) It has been 
used in China, from the very earliest ages, to denote the Supreme 
Ruler ; (2.) is always considered as above the celestial and terrestrial 
gods, in dignity and authority; (3.) the sacrifices offered to Shdng- 
ti were always very select and peculiar; (4.) Shangti is said to love 
and pity the people, and to be angry with, and take vengeance upon, 
tyrants and oppressors; (5.) the term is used occasionally by all the 
Sbn Kidu ; (6.) inspires great reverence in the minds of the Chinese ; 
and (7.) is not represented as having any being that cooperates with 
him. See Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Vol. hi. p. 99. 

Now, in addition to its infrequent use, Dr. Milne had to admit “ that 
this language is not explicit in attributing selfexistence, eternity and 
unity to Shangti-," and also that “ Shin very generally signifies 
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a spirit, an intelligent Spirit, a spiritual existence, something divine; ” 
none of which attributes, he might have added, seem ever to be 
recognized, by the Chinese, as belonging to Shangti; and in conclu¬ 
sion he says: “ We think that all that can be said against the use of 
Shangti , can be urged with equal force against each and all of the 
other terms, while more can be said for it than for any of the others.” 

Had Dr. Milne lived to pursue this subject, as he hoped to have 
doue, he doubtless would have cleared it from that obscurity in which 
he left it and in which it is still enveloped. His declaration, regarding 
the use of the term Shangti , “ that more can be said for it, than for 
any other” is a strong one, and it is matter of regret that he did not 
fortify it by strong arguments, bringing forward, under the several 
heads enumerated above, proofs sufficient to establish his opinion. 
Had such proofs been at his command he doubtless would have adduc¬ 
ed them. This, which he hoped to have done at some future day, he 
never accomplished. And we think it never can be accomplished. If 
however the position which he took can be maintained, by fair argu¬ 
ments, it behooves the advocates of the term to bring forth their 
strong reasons and without longer delay put this question at rest. 

After the above was in type, we received from a Chinese Corres¬ 
pondent more than a score of Essays, all evidently written for the 
purpose of showing that Shdngti is the proper phrase to denote deity. 
Strange indeed, that in every one of these we ahouldfind the phrase 
chin Shin , meaning literally “ the true God. ” This, being done unwit¬ 
tingly, shows how very exactly the word Shin denotes Deity , and how, 
even with those who advocate the phrase Shangti, the use of Shin 
will be employed to denote the true God. If, as An Impartial Rea¬ 
der maintains, the use of Shin is idolatrous our score of Essayists 
are idolaters, ignorant of the true God, or else they have purporely 
or unwittingly used the term Shin as synonymous with Shangti. But 
we will not charge them with being idolaters, though they speak of 
Shangti “ sitting enthoned in the western heavens,” and say other 
things of” the ruler on high” wholly incompatible with the Biblical 
account of God; nor will we charge them with purposely using Shin 
as a synonyme for Shangti; because they would not designedly con¬ 
tradict themselves. Hence we conclude that these Essayists have 
unwittingly employed Shin as a fit term to denote what the Greek 
and Hebrew writers have expressed by the words Theos and Elohim. 
We will quote a few words from their Essays in proof of what we 
have said. 
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The first and second lines below are from one writer, and the 
third is from another : 



Thus we have Shin and Shdngti used as synonymous terms; and 
in common parlance we do not object to using the phrases Shdngti 
and T*ien Chu , to indicate him who is “ the ruler on high,” “ Lord 
of heaven,” &c., but as a tranlation of T/ieos and Elohim we are not 
prepared to use either of the two terms. It is correct to say of 
God that he is King of kings, Lord of lords, Governor of the universe, 
&c., &c., but neither of these phrases can be used as a translation 
of the word God* 

As the Essayists have, if we mistake not, written at the suggestion 
of An Impartial Reader, we will give from them one more quotation, 
in which the term declared by him to be idolatrous is used thrice in 
reference to the Trinity; we give the text and the sound of the char¬ 
acters, and beg him, as Au Impartial Reader, to give us the transa¬ 
ction : 



Sking Shin, Shin Pu 9 Shin Tsz\ san wei hoh wei 




Art. III. Meadows' Commercial Reporter; a periodical in the Chi¬ 
nese language , published every Saturday at Canton. By John 
A. T. Meadows. No. 3. Mingqua’s New Hong. 

Anxious as we are to give every possible encouragement to all 
laudable efforts for the promotion of useful knowledge among the 
Chiuese, we think we cannot do better than publish Mr. Meadows’ 
Prospectus, together with a communication, prepared at our request, 
and containing a synopsis of the first four numbers of the Reporter. 

Prospectus. 

On Saturday, the 21st November next, the First Number of a Weekly 
Periodical in the Chinese language will be published at Canton by the 
Undersigned, under the tithe of— 

VOL. XVI. NO III, 1? 
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44 MEADOWS’ COMMERCIAL REPORTER,” 



44 The Journal will be devoted chiefly to subjects of a Commercial 
nature, and the Undersigned hopes, that it will be found a useful medium 
of communication with the Chinese mercantile community—in particular as 
a vehicle for Advertisements and Notices. The Undersigned trusts, 
however, that it will ultimately be found still more servicable in another way 
namely, as a means of creating a better feeding among the Chinese people 
towards foreigners—an object that becomes peculiarly important now, when 
signs of increasing powerlessness on the part of the mandarins are plainly 
thickening, and there is some reason to apprehend a total anarchy at no very 
distant period. The Undersigned will, indeed, publish no articles on ex¬ 
pressly the policy of China, nor anything in fact likely to be offensive to the 
mandarins, because tending (however slightly) to weaken their authority • 
but he entertains the firm conviction, that unobtrusive statements of such 
simple facts concerning foreign countries and their relations with China, as 
the Chinese may be able to comprehend, will eventually remove many of 
the hostile prejudices now existing among them, and lead them to believe a 
free and equal intercourse with foreigners a great and unalloyed benefit to 
both parties. The Undersigned hopes that the Journal, viewed in this 
light, will be deemed worthy of support by the liberal minded. Copies of the 
Journal will be printed off for circulation at Hongkong, to which a Supple¬ 
ment will be affixed, containing Proclamations of the Canton Manda¬ 
rins, Placards, and any Canton News of interest An Agent will bo 
appointed to distribute these copies, and receive advertisements. The 
Reporter will be printed on octavo sheets, of the same size as those used for 
the “Peking Gazette,” and each Weekly Number will contain about25 
sheets. 

Price to Subscribers. —Per Annum, Two Taels; Six Month*, One 
Tael, Two Mace; Three Months, Seven Mace; all payable in advance. 
Single Numbers, Seven Candareens each. 

If Advertisements be sent in Chinese, the Charge will be One Cent 
per Character, and One-half Cent per Character for Repetitions ; if sent in 
English to be translated by the Publisher, Four Cents per English Word, 
and One-half Cent per Word for repetitions. 

No Advertisement will he repeated unless so ordered ; and all Charges 
are payable in Advance. 

JOHN A. T. MEADOWS. 


No. 3, Mingqua’s New Horn/, 
Canton, .‘JOth October, 1840. 


Sy n op s is , Sp’c. 

The Reporter is printed on octavosheets stitched- and pasted into a 
yellow cover, in I lie manner of the Chinese. It con tali dm on an ave¬ 
rage about tweni v -li \ c wheels. The cover lias in* the front, the name 
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of (he Paper in large characters, the number, date of the issue, foe. 
foe .; and at the back various extracts from the much prized writings 
of Mencius. These extracts uphold the good treatment of strangers, 
and the abolition of restrictions on trade, as a part of good govern¬ 
ment, belonging by their nature to political economy. The first and 
second sheets or leaves of the Reporter (which are the same in each 
number) contain the Regulations according to which the periodical 
is issued and is to be obtained, and of comparative tables of the 
weights, measures and coinage of foreign countries, for reference by 
the Chinese readers. 

Synopsis of No. 1. published Saturday the 6th February 1847, 
consisting of 31 sheets, or leaves. 

Part I. Regulations and comparative tables, as above described. Gene¬ 
ral index. Arrival of the Braganza and accident to the Corsair in bringing 
the mails to Canton. Discussions respecting the tea duties in England # 
Sir Henry Potiinger appointed Governor General of the Cape Colony and 
44 Imperial Commissioner” to repress the incursions of the Caffres, &c. Mar¬ 
riage of the Queen of Spain, and the newspaper discussions respecting it 
Revolution in Portugal. Execution of a Chinese pirate at Hongkong. No¬ 
tice of intended publication, by the Editor, of a map of the World for the use 
of the Chinese readers of the Reporter. Advertisement for a Chinese teach¬ 
er. Advertisement for paper. Foreign vessels of war in Chinese waters* 
Account of the manner in which the monthly mails are forwarded overland 
by steamers to Hongkong. A notice of the British government, introduced 
byaahort description of the despotic, republican, and mixed governments 
generally, in order to render it intelligible; the nature of the legislature, as 
composed of the sovereign and the two Houses of Parliament; and of the 
executive as composed of the sovereign and the principal ministers, is briefly 
described in this notice. Two sheets of Chap. I. of a translation of De Foes 
Robinson Crusoe, (Edition printed by A. Shortrede in Edinburgh 1837,) 
which is inserted in the hope that a tale which has proved so universally in¬ 
teresting, may help to increase the circulation of the Reporter by rousing 
the attention of even the Chinese, many of whom are extremely apathetic 
for foreign matters. 

Part. II. (Commercial.) Notice regarding the publication of an Extra (com¬ 
mercial \ on the arrival of the monthly English mails, and of a Whampoa 
shipping list on Tuesdays. London prices. Bombay prices. Calcutta prices. 
Singapore prices. Arrivals of vessels at Whampoa and Canton. Departures 
from Whampoa. Vessels at Whampoa, Hongkong, Macao and Cumsing 
Moon shipping lists, arranged in the same manner as that for Whampoa, 
Arrivals from China in England. Vessels expected from England. 

Supplement, containing Chinese news (appended) to such numbers only 
ns are intended for circulation at Hongkong, Macao, &c., or for foreigners nt 
Canton. Copy of a hill of rewards offered bv the pawnbrokers of ("anion fo r 
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the apprehension or killing of robbers. Copy of a proclamation issued by 
Hw&ng, governor of Kwangtung, against robbers. Public execution of 45 
robbers at Canton, &c. Expected arrival of the new district magistrate of 
Nanhai. Proposed building of a bridge between the two gardens by the 
foreign community and opposition of the shopkeepers of Hog Lane. 

Synopsis of No. 2, published Saturday 20th February, 1847; consisting o^ 
24 sheets. 

Part. I. Regulations and comparative tables, as in No. 1. General index. 
Intimation from the Editor that the cause of no number having been publish¬ 
ed on Saturday 13th February was the absence of all workmen, on the occa¬ 
sion of the Chinese new year. Enumeration of vessels of war now fitting out 
at Sheemess. Piracy committed on the Omega and the Catherine in Chim- 
mo Bay. Seizure by Mr. Younghusband at Hongkong of his cook, when 
stealing copper. Theft committed at Hongkong by a Chinese lodger from 
his landlord after having given the latter an opiate. Piracy committed on 
a fastboat when passing from Hongkong to Macao. Piracy committed on 
the Young Hebe schooner. Two amusing anecdotes. Vessels of war in the 
Chinese waters. Continuation of Robinson Crusoe. 

Part. II. (Commercial.) Hongkong, Macao, Cumsing Moon and Whampoa 
shipping lists, arranged as in the first number. Calcutta prices. List of 
goods now on the voyage from England. Manila prices. 

Supplement, containing Chinese news. Failure of the Tea-broker Aming 
and of two money shops in consequence. Extracts from the Peking Gazette ; 
1st, An Imperial rescript, in, which Hwang, governor of Kwangtung, is 
severely censured for having recommended an aged military graduate for 
promotion, and his case referred to the Board of Office to be judged with in¬ 
creased rigour; 2d, A rescript appointing Sii Kwang-tsin, now governor 
of Yunnan, to the governorship of Kwangtung vacant by the degradation of 
Hwang, &c.; 3d A rescript granting Lin Tsehsii (the celebrated commis¬ 
sioner Lin) three months sick leave instead of the final retirement from ser¬ 
vice, which he had requested. Copy of a placard against the erection of a 
bridge between the two gardens. 

Synopsis of No. 3, published Saturday 27th Febuary, 1847, containing 20 

sheets. 

Part. I. Regulations and comparative tables. General Index. Monthly 
mail not yet arrived. Short notice of the Punjaub and of the late war there 
with an abstract of the last Treaty. Fine inflicted on the master of a vessel 
at Hongkong for non delivery of the mails. Attempted robbery of the fast- 
boat between Whampoa and Cumsing Moon. Amusing anoedote. Foreign 
vessels of war in China. Continuation of Robinson Crusoe. 

Part II. Shipping lists arranged as in the first numbers. Supplement 
Copy of a proclamation of Chang, the new destrict magistrate of Nanhai, is¬ 
sued on his entering upon the duties of his office. Copy of a proclamation of 
the district magistrates of Nanhai and Pwanvii against bands of people pa¬ 
iring the streets with lamps, music, &c., after the m*w year. 
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Synopsis of No. 4, published Saturday Gth of March, 1847, containing 28 
sheets. 

Part I. Arrival of the Lady Mary Wood. Reported loss of the Medusa , 
on the Manila coast Sir Edward Coffin, formerly commissary general at 
Hongkong, sent to Scotland to make examinations, respecting the scarcity of 
food. Trade between Denmark free in consequence of the abolition of the 
Danish Asiatic Company. Assembly of a large army by the Russians to 
the north of Turkey. Account of the late disturbances in Nepaul, preced¬ 
ed by a short geographical discretion of that country, a notice of its invasion 
by the Chinese Imperial forces in the 57th year of Kienlung, and of the Brit¬ 
ish war in the 21st year of Kia-king. Notice of the trade carried on at 
Nagasaki in Japan by the Dutch and Chinese, the restrictions under which 
it is placed, the letter lately written by the king of the Netherlands to the 
emperor of Japan, the answer of the latter, and the probability of H. M.’s 
Plenipotentiary at Hongkong being sent there to try to establish a British 
trade. Foreign vessels of war in Chinese waters. Continuation of Robin¬ 
son Crusoe. 

Part II. Hongkong, Macao, Cumsing Moon and Whampoa shipping lists, 
arranged as in the preceding numbers. Vessels arrived in England from 
China. Vessels departed from England to China. Prices current, brought 
by last monthly mail steamer. 

Supplement Copy of a proclamation of the Superintendent of Customs 
against false revenue cruisers. Extract from the Peking Gazette, of an im¬ 
perial edict in which the emperor, after giving the report of the Boards of 
war and Civil office, on the case of Hwang Ngantung, sentences him to be 
cashiered for having recommended the military graduate, but at the same 
time hands him over to Kiying, with whom he is to remain for employment 
in special commissions. 

Note. With respect to the sort of articles prepared for the Reporter, it must 
be observed that, although there are many much more important subjects 
than those discussed in the numbers issued, quite new for the Chinese, still 
it is absolutely necessary, that as much as possible such should be chosen as 
are likely to interest them. Now many articles in the European papers, very 
interesting to us, would be left unread by the Chinese, because the latter do 
not possess the general information requisite to make them intelligible; and 
the best written and (intrinsically) the most useful article becomes useless, if 
no one reads it. Other articles, again, by which we are scarcely either amus¬ 
ed or informed are read by them with some eagerness, and indirectly convey 
instruction to the naturally intelligent among them ; such, for instance, as the 
account in No. 2. of the Reporter, of vessels of war fitting out at Sheerness. 
This gives them some idea of the extent of the British navy, in a way that may 
lead them to believe it large, which they would hardly do if expressly told so. 
They learn hereby that China is not the all important place which most of 
them imagine it is; for they perceive that a number of vessels larger than 
that in China is being fitted out for sea without reference to this country. 
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Art. TV. Remarks on the Cotton Trade, as it is at present carried 
on hi / foreigners in China. Communicated for the Chinese 
Repository, by II. R. 

To the English the Cotton trade has long been one of the most valu¬ 
able branches of their commerce with China, as well with respect to 
the amount of capital invested, as the shipping engaged in its trans¬ 
portation, and the thousands dependant upon its cultivation and 
preparation for this market. According to Henchman, as early as 
1709 and ISOJ, the annual imports from India were 00,000 bales, valu¬ 
ed at ,£720,000, and occupying 20,000 tons of shipping. The trade 
continued for a long time in a flourishing condition, and the imports 
nearly doubled after the abolition of the East India Company’s mon¬ 
opoly; but within the last few years it has gradually languished. In 
1836 the quantity imported was 494,666 piculs, and valued (according 
to the official returns of trade) at $8,357,394; while in 1845 the 
imports were 543,0 10 piculs, valued only at $4,930,523 ; so that prices 
have fallen nearly 50 per cent.,—an immense reduction in the price 
of a raw material.—The following is an account of the imports at 
Canton since 1841. 

In the year 1841 total quantity imported 209,066 bales 
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but nothing is done at the other ports. 

The decline in the Cotton trade has not attracted the attention 
that the subject demands. The increased imports of manufactured 
Cotton goods, since the treaty of Nanking, interferes with the sale of 
the raw material. But there must also be very great competition 
from native production. Debarred, as all foreigners are, from visit¬ 
ing the interior, there are no means of ascertaining to what extent 
the cultivation of Cotton is carried. Canton men say very little is 
produced ; but with a population estimated at above three hundred 
millions,* I should doubt the truth of the assertion : for the foreign 
imports are s nail compared with the quantity annually consumed in 

- The Chinese generally are supposed to wear eott.on clothing 
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Oreat Britain. In 1845 the deliveries in Canton amounted to 11 
million pounds, and in England during the same year to 6Q.5 million 
pounds. I think we may therefore reasonably conclude that this 
article is cultivated to a great extent in China. And the native of 
this country must have every advantage, considering the saving in 
freight, interest of money, duty and landing charges, commissions, 
&.C., —amounting in the whole to about 5!) per cent on the nett 
value ! But when, in addition to this, we consider how enormously the 
prime cost of the Indian Cotton is enhanced by the excessive land 
tax imposed on the cultivator by the East India Company, it is surpris¬ 
ing that the trade has not long ago become extinct. The following 

o o o o 

calculation respecting it is extracted from Messrs. Trueman &, 
Cook’s circular:— 

“The East India Company’s tax on Broach Cotton amounts to 43 Rupees 
per Surat candy of 7 cwt, which at th'? exchange of 2s. the rupee will give 
1^/. per lb. The highest price for best quality in Bombay, ready for ship¬ 
ment, was, at the date of the last accounts, 80 rupees per candy, which would 
be 2.45 or 2 \d. per lb. nearly; so that the tax on the land is more than half 
the value of the Cotton, with all the expenses of the growth, transit to the 
coast and by sea to Bombay, screwing ready for sale, &c. Taking all these 
expenses at 12 rupees, adding the tax 43 rupees, and deducting the sum of 
the two from 80 rupees, the net amount that remains to the cultivator is 25 
rupees; the proportion therefore that the land tax bears to this latter sum is 
upwards of 170 per cent! which has to he paid in money to the collector of 
the district before the Cotton can be removed from the ground. At the time 
when Broach Cotton was worth 150 to 200 rupees per candy, this tax could 
be borne, for it still left a large sum to be divided between the cultivators 
and those engaged in the trade; but with the prices that have been current 
during the last two years (antecedent to the late rise) the remuneration is 
totally inadequate to the continuance of ihe cultivation. Taking the average 
price of Surat Cotton in this country for the above period at 3 \d- —the charges 
for the transit coastwise, packing in Bombay, freight, landing charges, &c., 
at 1 </., and the land tax 1 and there remains only a fraction over \d. per 
lb. to pay the grower, the inland carrier, and the merchant’s profit.” 

The abolishment of most monopolies in England has taught us 
that increased consumption is the result only of a decrease in cost 
price; and in this age of retrenchment and commercial reform, the 
jrovernment of India will do well to make some alteration in their 

O 

policy before it is too late: it is unnecessary to predict the conse¬ 
quences should they not remain satisfied with the “ golden egg.” 

But the languishing state of the Cotton trade is caused also by the 
high* duty imposed here, together with the heavy expenses in the shape 
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of linguist’s fees, rent, &c. I find that during six months in 1846— 
from 14th June to 19th December—the sales of Cotton consisted 
of 104,842 bales (according to Chutong Ahoo’s report) of which 
quantity the greatest part—59,971 bales was sold at and below 5$ 
taels nett: so that the charges were as follows: 

Duty, landing charges and rent, 8 mace per picul, equal to 14$ per cent; 
Linguist’s fees, $15 per 70 bales, nearly equal to 1 „ 

Total duty and landing charges 
But nearly one fourth of the entire sales—26,384- 


15$ per cent, 
were made at 


and below 5 taels nett: therefore we have the following result: 


16 per cent: 
1 


Duty, landing charges &c., 8 mace per picul equal to 
Linguist’s fees, $15 per 70 bales, equal to 

Total duty and landing charges 17 per cent 

and this while the expenses on the article in a manufuctured state 
do not amount to more than 5 to 6 per cent—is it not too absurd ? 
Chinese customs and ideas are in many instances very different from 
those of Western nations—but such a mistake in their commercial 
policy is unaccountable. The Chamber of Commerce will, it is to be 
hoped, take the business in hand, as it is a legitimate subject for 
their interference. The present improvement in the Cotton market 
cannot be of long continuance, and will only make matters worse 
ultimately, as the natives of this country will extend its cultivation. 


Art. V. Notices of C mlon and Whampoa and of the foreign 
commerce with China in the year seventeen hundred and fifty- 
two. By Peter Osbeck. 

Peter Osbeck was a native of Sweden and a pupil of the great 
Linnaeus. In the year 1750, he was chosen by the Swedish East 
India Company to perform the duties of Chaplain on board the Prince 
Charles, a three-decked ship of 390 tons, with 132 men, bound to 
Canton. As chaplain his duties were, “ to read prayers in the morning 
and everning, to confess the people, to administer the Lord’s supper, 
to catechise, to visit the sick, to bury the dead, and to preach on 
Sundays and holidays.” For amusement, “during so tedious a voy¬ 
age,” Mr. Osbeck applied himself chiefly to objects of natural history; 
and while in China he was, to use his own words, “exceedingly attentive 
to the exteior aspect of the inhabitants, their dress, customs, religion, 
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manner of subsistence, trade, &c., but especially to the condition oi 
the country, the soil, the quadrupeds, amphibia, fish, birds, insects; 
likewise to the trees, herbs, plants, seeds,” &,c. Me embarked in 
November, 1750, and arrived at Whampoa on the 25th of August the 
following year, “ after a voyage of five months and four days from 
Cadiz,” and more than eight months from Sweden. The ships at 
Whampoa that year, 1751, were 18 in number, two Swedish, two 
French, one Danish, four Dutch, and nine English. 

At Whampoa, in those days, the foreigners were allowed to erect 
warehouses. Each ship was obliged to pay the comprador for erect¬ 
ing these and also to give a sum of money for the site of ground 
occupied. These warehouses were built of bamboo and mats, and 
sailors stationed in them to protect property from robbers. 

A few notices from Mr. Osbeck’s volumes will be read with none 
the less irterest, because written a century ago. Some part of the 
first and second of the following paragraphs were given in our first 
volume, hut at the present time they are worthy of being copied 
entire, to show the march of improvement. 

“The factory is the first place in the suburbs to which the Europeans 
come: tins is a general denomination of the houses built towards the river, 
or over it upon piles, and which are let by the Chinese, merchants to the Eu¬ 
ropean ships during their stay: this time is sometimes five months, and some* 
times a year; which long delay, though it may arise from accidental causes, 
is often by design, lest several ships coining home at once should glut the 
market with Chinese goods: during this time the Europeans lend money to a 
great advantage in China; but a person who has not borrowed considerable 
sums himself runs great risque, when he lends his money in a plaee where 
the debtor is often sought for in vain. Commonly each ship takes a factory 
for itself; but sometimes two ships of a nation, may be together, and tins 
tune it happened ho to two Swedish ships, and if I remember right, they paid 
5)00 taels for it. The above-mentioned houses are but two stories high, but 
very long; and one end of them stretches towards the river, and the other to 
the factory-street: some are built of unburnt bricks, others of bricks and wood 
laid cross-ways; but the partitions and upper floors, &c., are sometimes 
entirely of wood: therefore they are so poorly provided against fire, that on 
the seventh of December 1743, in three or four hours, more than 150 houses 
were reduced in ashes: the fire, for want of proper regulation, would have 
spread farther, if it had not been for commodore Jlnson and his men: the 
inhabitants, who believe an inevitable destiny, were merely spectators, not 
attempting to extinguish it The factories look like two houses built parallel 
and near to each other, between which there is a courtyard; the floor of the 
lower story is covered, like the court yard, with square or rather oblong 
stones; in these stones are here and there little holes, through which the 
water may run into the river; the stair-cases are* either of stone or wood; the 
rooms are high, and the roofs are sloping and covered with tiles, like those 
in Spain . Windows are made in the roofs, but they are square, and less 
than those in the walls: there are no ceilings up stairs below the roof: n 
room has seldom windows on more Ilian one side ; these are Ion.?, and narrow, 
with wooden bows, and have >.-quu-re panes- of mother of pearl, but the poorer 
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sort make use of other shells ; which are the breadth of a hand each way. 
Lead and glass are never to be met with in n Chinese window : these windows 
stand open in day time, because they do not give sufficient light; at night 
they are shut, to keep out gnats, &c. In the lower story are few windows, 
and those look into the inner court Near some of the rooms is a little garden, 
of the size of a middling room. The doors, when opened, give sufficient light 
to these apartments; for the side towards the garden is quite free. The 
garden encroaches no farther on the court yard than the projection of the 
building. From the excessive heats, the doors are mostly kept open ; but a 
Nanking curtain is commonly hung up before them, with three pieces of wood 
plated with brass ; one of which is at the top, one in the middle, and one at 
the bottom. Our hangings consisted of white Chinese paper, pasted to the 
wall. Though this paper is very smooth, yet lizards ( lacerta Chinensis) run 
with such agility up and down the walls, that they can scarce be caught In 
summer time they abound in the houses, but in winter they disappear: they 
do no harm, but merely seek for their food, which is mill-beetles and other 
insects. The Chinese padlocks are made in such a manner that many of 
them may be opened with one key; and therefore it is a proper precaution 
to bring some from Europe . The company find in every room a table, 
chairs, and a bed, with curtains of gauze, or blue Nanking stuff. You are 
obliged to draw your curtains quite close, to keep out musqnitoes, a species 
of gnats, which is very troublesome at night; and whose sting is sometimes 
the cause of incurable complaints.” Vol. I. pp. 204, 207. 

“A factory is mostly built in the following manner: near the entrance of 
the street of the factory, on both sides of the gate, is a little apartment, upon 
which are commonly some papers with figures like arms, and two round lan- 
thorns of bamboo, covered with skins; for glass or horn lanthorns are quite 
unusual here. The gate of the factory is on the inside built over: directly 
behifid it stands a high board almost as broad as the entrance, to hinder the 
people in the streets from looking into the yard or court, without being any 
obstacle to those who pass to and fro. In almost all corners are buckets. The 
foremost rooms on the sides look like kitchens, and have rails before them. 
Further on, quite across the court, in the second story, is an open hall, with 
a sort of gallery, upon which is an altar covered with flowers and incense, 
provided with a gilt picture and a table. Behind this the yard is quite open 
in front, but on the sides are rooms both above and below. In the side 
roofs are here and there some lanthorns of painted gauze, in some of which 
they burn lamps at night. Before the side roofs, and on their sides, are lit¬ 
tle gardens, with bamboo trees, citrons, and pluintains, and other trees alrea¬ 
dy mentioned. The wall about these trees towards the yard is made of brick, 
which, except the foundation, are laid like lattice work. Next to these gar¬ 
dens is an inclosed court-yard, and then an open one, with rooms and gardens 
for pleasure on the sides: the last of all is a hall in the second story across 
the yard, having rooms on its sides, and another hall goes towards the water, 
which we fitted up for a dining-room. Below it is the kitchen, the watch- 
house of the sailors, and the lodging of the captain of the factory. The 
captain of the factory has a mate, who is to take care that the sailors and 
Chinese workmen do their business: and he notes down those people who 
come from or go to the ships with sampanes of burden. In the factories live 
the supercargo, the assistants, the pursers, the cooks, and other servants, dur¬ 
ing the whole time of their stay ; and besides them, those who come occa¬ 
sionally thither from the ships. There are continually some sailors, who watch 
with drawn swords in their hands, to hinder those from entering who have 
no right. They indicate the time upon the gungung ; and beat upon it as it 
were upon a drum with sticks, when dinner or supper is ready. Every thing 
is carefully kept in the factories, both effects coming from the ships, videlicet, 
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money, lead, cloth, raisins, almonds, &c., and those which are to be embarked, 
as porcelane, tea, silk, and many other things, which are brought on board 
by the sainpanes of burden, ofler some mandarins, appointed for that purpose, 
have weighed them, and stamped a seal upon them. In each sampane, loaded 
with these and other things, goes a mandarin and some armed sailors from 
the factory to the ship to guard them, lest the master of the sampane should 
defraud them, as often happens notwithstanding these regulations. The 
supercargo always sends a letter to the captain, or whoever has the command 
of the ship, with an account of all the boxes and packs, and the sailors bring 
an answer back. The flag of the factory stands on the water-side, and is 
hoisted on all festivals. Our ships are obliged to have a Jiador; for that 
purpose one of the richest and most respectable merchants is generally cho¬ 
sen, who is answerable for all damages to the company; and in case an Eu¬ 
ropean should wrong a Chinese , must make up matters in the best manner 
possible, &c. Our fiadnr's name was Suqua . The name we give to the 
Chinese servants is kulier . These wait at table in the factories, bring in the 
meat, wash the dishes, &c., clean the knives and forks, fill the lamps in 
the yard and rooms with oil at night,.clean the vessels, and do the like 
business; which the Chinese valets de chambre look upon as trifling, in regard 
to sweeping the rooms, assisting in carrying the tea-chests, and other wares 
in and out, &c. These, and a Chinese cook, are paid by the company. Be¬ 
sides these, every one, or several together, hire a Chinese servant, who is paid 
some dollars per montlL This person buys every thing you want, and fre¬ 
quently by this means avails himself more than by his wages. Happy is the 
man who has not the misfortune of hiring a thief into his house ; but often 
however it is the case.” Vol. I. pp . 210, 214. 

u Taylors offer their service as soon as any Europeans arriive, as almost 
every one wants waistcoats of satin, paduasoy, or taffety ; for which the black 
colour is commonly chosen. All Europeans go here, as well as aboard, only 
in their waistcoats, with a white cotton cap, and a hat over it, carrying a stick 
in their hands. Coats are only made use of when one European visits ano¬ 
ther. The taylors commonly find the stuffs, and are paid for all together after¬ 
wards : a waistcoat and a pair of breeches of satin came to five taels. The 
Chinese taylors scissors are small, but exactly like ours in every other respect 
Their needles have round eyes, 100 of them cost a mes. Pins are not made 
here. Instead of the smoothing iron, they have a little pan, without feet of 
brass or copper, into which they put some burning charcoal, and rub the 
seams, or all that must be smoothed with it. Their silk buttons and button¬ 
holes are strong and well made.” Vol. I. p. 234. 

u It is almost incredible what quantities of tea are annually exported into 
Europe and other parts; and what innumerable hands are employed in so 
unnecessary an article. The countryman must with great care plant and nurse 
the tea shrubs; pluck every leaf in due time; separate the new leaves from the 
old, and dry them with extreme accuracy. The green tea is said to differ 
from the others only by consisting of youn<* leaves, or by means of repeated 
dryings. But since some sort of brown tea likewise consists of tender young 
leaves, the afore-mentioned reason is not probable. I imagine the difference ar¬ 
ises from the plates on which (according to their own accounts) the tea is dried. 
It is not unlikely that green tea is dried on copper plates, and brown on iron 
plates: which is the ihore likely, since green tea occasions purging, which 
seems to be the effect of verdigrease: but brown tea hath the contrary effect 
At last when the merchant has got the baskets of tea, at a low rate, from 
the country people, he mustoften take care of it for years together; and is 
always uncertain when or at what price he shill sell it When the Europeans 
have fixed upon a place where they will make their bargains, they empty the 
baskets (but let it be noted I am now speaking of Boheu ten , for the finer 
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foils a iv f >»ld in chest*); and if any had tea is found in these buckets, it i? 
separated from the rest. The good tea is then parked up in new cheats. Hie 
weight of which is deducted; and these chest* are marked, and lined with 
lead in the inside. A Chinese gets into these chests, and trends down the 
ten ns it is emptied out of the baskets : this is very hard labour: and throws the 
treader, who is almost naked, into a profuse perspiration. Though great care 
is taken to prevent any thing from coming into tiio ten, yet it is hardly to be 
avoided : and sometimes their feet are wounded and bleed. But the tea has 
already passed through so many dirty hands, that those who use that drug have 
n«* reason to be disgusted with this last mark of indelicacy in the package. 
A - soon as some of the chests are packed by a number of ku leers or Chinese 
servants, they are pasted over with paper, and carried out. of the warehouse to 
the factories, where they are weighed by the Chinese custom-house officers, 
in the presence of the interpreter, and marked red with a stiff brush, or with 
a w ooden stamp.” Vol. 1. pp. 251, 253. 

44 September 11 th. I hud a mind to have a nearer sight of the Moorish Pa¬ 
goda (Delubrium Mauritanumf which is at a good distance from the Europe¬ 
an graves: for this reason I left the town by the same road we had taken the 
dav before, in company with Mr. Broad, whose attention to nil tnat is curious 
is well known, and two other gentlemen. On the road, a Chinese covered 
only with rags run after us, and desired Kamsa-a or alms. We did not. mind 
him, but went on as fast as the great heat would allow ; but he came nearer, 
and pulled one of us by the coat, and would not leave his hold till lie had 
money given him. We did not know how to act; for though we could have 
made him depart, we were afraid that by his cries he would bring hundreds 
of the Chinese , who were every where working in the fields around ns ; to 
whom we could not have proved our innocence since none of us understood the 
language. When we were in doubt, what we should do, another Chinese came 
and lashed our follower about the legs with a whip, which made him cry out 
exceedingly, and jump into the rice fields, where he was up to the knees in 
mud. This man called himself and his comrade officers oi the government; 
he afterwards accompanied us to the Pagoda, which lay upon a high moun¬ 
tain, and its inside was somewhat different from that of the Chinese temples. 
Having observed a]l the trees that were planted hereabouts, we made haste 

back” Vol. I. pp. .339, 340. 

41 January 1st 1752, having taken in our cargo© in porcellanc, tea, silk, &c., 
according to the following account, and provided ourselves with water for 
our return as far as Java, we yet took in this day some Chinese potatoes, 
turnips, yams, carrots, cabbages, and other garden stuff. 

Bill of Lading . 


TEAS. 

1,030,642 pounds of Bohea-tea, in 2835 chests. 

I>6,589 lb. Cango-tea, in 1071 large, and 288 lesser chests. 
67,388 lb. Soatchoun-tea , in 573 large and 1367 lesser chests. 
17,205 lb. Pecko-tea, in 323 chests. 

6670 lb. Bing-tea, in 119 chests. 

7,930 lb. of Hyson-Skinn-tea, in HO chests. 

2,206 lb. of Hyson-tea, in 31 tubs. 

3,557 lb. of several sorts of tea, in 1720 canisters. 


SILK STUFFS. 

961 Pieces of poisie9 damask. 

67 Pieces of ditto, of two colours. 
143 Pieces of damask for furniture. 
673 Pieces of sattin. 

15 Pieces of sattin, of t wo colours. 

16 Pieces of ditto, coloured llowera. 
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681 Pieces of paduasoy. 

192 Pieces of gorgoron. 

1,291 Pieces of taftety. 

16 Pieces of lampasses. 

5,319 Pieces of yellow cotton Nankin stuffs, 

5,047 lb. of raw silk, in XI chests. 

SUNDRIES. 

35,314 lb. of Galanga roots. 

6,359 lb. of China roots. 

2,165 lb. of mother of pearl. 

6,325 lb. of thin canes for hoops. 

10,709 lb. of sagoe. 

4,171 lb. of rhubarb, in 24 chests. 

9,314 lb. of painted paper. 

1,250 Pieces of flowers, &c. 

3,400 round jettoons of mother of pearl, 110 in each set. 

62 ditto, 10 in each set 

108 japaned play-boxes, with mother of pearl jettoons. 

18 japaned tablets, or boxes for a toilet. 

10 japaned tablets. 

6 tons of arrack. 

PORCF.J.LANE. 

222 chests, 70 tubs, 52 lesser chests, and 919 packs. 

“The ship was twenty one feet ten inches behind, and twenty feet five 
inches before, in the water.” 

“The 4th of January . After a stay of four months and ten days in China , 
our ship and the other Swedish ship began their voyage home. Every one 
leaped for joy, and my Tea-shrub , which stood in a pot, fell upon the deck 
during the firing of the canons, and was thrown over-board without my 
knowledge, after I had nursed and taken care of it a long while on hoard the 
ship. Thus I saw my hopes of bringing a growing tea-tree to my country¬ 
men at an end ; a pleasure which no one in Europe has been able as yet. to 
feel, notwithstanding all possible care and expences. Some have brought 
tea-nuts as they get them from the Chinese ; but in case they could get 
them fresh (which I very much doubt), they are spoiled on the voyage : 
others have bought tea-shrubs in pots, which they commonly get in flowers 
just before their departure from China , but they withered about the Cape of 
Good Hope.” Vol. II. pp. 36, 39. 

We have no more space for extracts, and must refer the reader for 
further particulars to the book itself. The Prince Charles returned 
to Sweden, 26th of June, 1752, having lost eight men—one of 
dysentery, one of pleuresy, three of agues, and three by accidents,— 
bringing back 124 to their own country, after a voyage of almost three 
years. The Swedish East India Company, if we correctly remem¬ 
ber, obtained its first charter in 1731. But the age of monopolies 
is past, and those that still exist must soon expire. The trade be¬ 
tween Sweden and China is now free ; and his excellency, Mr. C. F. 
Liljevalch, will no doubt by treaty obtain for his government and 
nation all the privileges which have been granted to England, France 
and the United States of America. 
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Art. VT. Notice of a trip to Fuhshan , in a Chinese fast-bout % 
on the twelfth of March , 1847. Written for the Repository 
by one of the visitors. 

Having been invited by several English gentlemen to accompany 
them on a trip to Fuhsh&n, a large city situated about twelve miles 
distant to the west of Canton, I set out with them in a fast-boat, 
which was hired for the occasion, at 7 o’clock in the morning of the 
12th March. We called at the steamer Pluto , which was lying in 
the river off the suburbs of Canton, and took on board an English 
gentleman connected with the naval service in this quarter. We 
then proceeded with a fair wind up the river, which here separates 

into three forks. The one on the left is only a narrow creek at this 

^ 9 

place, but widens somewhat as we ascend. Following this we pro¬ 
ceeded on our way to the city of Fuhshan, without molestation or 
difficulty, except the running aground a few times, and moored the 

fast-boat on the bank of the creek, about a mile from the city. We 

* • 

then entered our small boat, and, having passed a long line or houses 
and boats on each side of the creek, soon found ourselves in the 
midst of men and close upon the borders of the city proper. Hun¬ 
dreds of faces, staring upon us from every quarter, instantly appeared 
as soon as we had arrived at the landing place, which is here a nar¬ 
row part of the creek, with small wooden buildings on each side and 
the city in front. 

Having landed, it was proposed by one of the party that we should 
proceed at once to the office of the chief magistrate of the place, 
and pay our respects to him. So we inquired of a number of per¬ 
sons if they could direct us to his office, but they only pointed to¬ 
wards the place of his residence, leaving it for’us to go by ourselves 
and find the way as we could. At last we found a poor man of the 
laboring class, who manifested a kind and friendly disposition, and 
offered to guide us to the office of the magistrate. Following him 
as our leader we passed along nearly the whole length of the. city, 
which appears to be much longer than it is broad, and having 
inarched half or three quarters of an hour, found ourselves in an 
open court in front of the magistrate’s office. A rabble had followed 
us through the city, though but few had collected until we arrived 
at the magistrate’s, when the whole square in front of the residence 
was in a few minutes crowded with hundreds of people. The whole 
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space was filled, the numerous bodies of the Chinese with their yel¬ 
low faces peering above them, forming one solid and continuous 
mass. 

The office itself covered a large extent of ground, and had a very 
antiquated and no doubt to the Chinese a very imposing aspect, the 
walls in ftfont being emblazoned with huge pictures of mandarins 
and various devices, calculated to fill the minds of an ignorant popu¬ 
lace with feelings of dread and a high notion of the importance of 
the powers that be. Some stones had already been thrown at us by 
the rabble, and several of us had been hit by them as we were pass¬ 
ing through the streets, though no one was seriously injured. 

On arriving at the office, a gentleman, who seemed friendly and 
treated us very courteously, made his appearance and inquired of us, 
who we were and what was our object in coming. We gave as good 
an account of ourselves as we could, saying that we were a com¬ 
pany of English and Americans, who had come to pay our respects to 
the magistrate. He inquired if we were officers of government. We 
told him we were not. He then wanted to know what business we 
had there, and seemed to wonder somewhat why such a company of 
private individuals had come in this manner to compliment a Chi¬ 
nese magistrate. This perhaps was very natural, as some of the 
company had guns , and the whole affair was such as probably had 
never been known before to the people of FuhshAn. 

We asked to be admitted into the interior apartments of the office, 
or at least to have the pleasure of an interview. Rut we were told 
that we could not be permitted to enter, and were soon informed 
that the magistrate was not at home; this we found before leaving 
to have been a literal fact. 

We had hardly commenced these preliminaries, when a very na¬ 
tural inquiry was started by some of our company, how we were to 
make our escape. As we could not see the officer nor enter his 
apartments, of course we had nothing to do but to return. But how 
could we do this in the midst of such a noisy and impetuous rabble, 
who had already manifested some hostility, and from the time of our 
arrival had kept up a constant clamor and assault, and had been kept 
out of the court only by the vigorous exertions of the men about the 
office with whips and stones. Some of the company were for start¬ 
ing hack at once, but this did not appear practicable. 

At length we were invited to be seated in a small apartment on 
one side of the court, close and dark, with but one door and no win. 
dow. The apprehensions of some of the company were excited by 
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this procedure, fearing that such a confined inclosure might be turn¬ 
ed into another “ black hole,” and that it would be easier to secure 
an entrance than an exit. Here we found ourselves sheltered from 
the rage and the gaze of the rabble, and we had leisure to think of 
our condition and consult as to the best means of effecting a retreat. 

The room was crowded with Chinese who made many inquiries, 
but showed little disposition to favor or assist us, being more intent 
upon gratifying their own curiosity than conferring any benefit upon 
us. A few of our number proposed that we should take leave at 
once, and make our way back as well as we could ; but this seemed 
to be a rather dangerous policy, and it was judged better to write a 
request to the magistrate, when he should return, for a number of 
men, to protect us from the rabble and escort us safely back to the 
boat. Accordingly we asked for a paper and pencil, which being fur¬ 
nished the interpreter of the company wrote a statement of our cir¬ 
cumstances, with a request for an escort of ten men, and sent it in 
to the magistrate, who with two of his subalterns had in the mean 
time returned. It was interesting to see how easily the rabble was 
cleared at his approach, fleeing like so many cattle before scourges 
and stones which were lavished upon them without mercy. 

We had been about an hour in our close quarters, when the ma¬ 
gistrate appeared with the number of guards requested to escort us 
back. The crowd opened before us, the guards leading the way 
and the officer himself mounted on a white pony following us in 
the rear. Thus escorted, like prisoners of war, we commenced our 
march back to the boat. The streets through which we passed were 
lined on both sides with Chinese, who were drawn out with as much 
order as if it had been intended to honor us with a march of tri¬ 
umph out of the city, and observed a remarkable and very unexpect¬ 
ed decorum at a sight to themselves so novel and interesting. To 
one of the party at least the spectacle of so many Chinese, thus 
arranged, as if the whole affair had been previously concerted, to 
behold the strangers as they passed, presented an aspect quite as 
imposing and grand as the scene was to them novel and interesting. 
The number of the people we passed in the streets of the city was 
probably not less than twenty, and it may have been as many as 
thirty thousand. At one of the cross streets a volley of stones was 
hurled at us, but did us no damage. The guards were armed with 
shields made of rattans wattled and about two feet in diameter. In 
their bauds also they carried short daggers, and whenever the croud 
became luinultuuus or troublesome, they were easily intimidated and 
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made quiet by the sight of the daggers brandished before them. In 
this manner we arrived at length at the landing place, and fouud the 
boat as we had left it. We however got into another boat belonging 
to the Chinese accompanied by the magistrate and one of his subal- 
terns, our own boat being employed to tow us along. 

The people followed us out of the city, and we had not proceeded 
far when the storm of brickbats commenced. Such a scene as en¬ 
sued has not often, if ever before, I think, been witnessed in China* 
It was splendid. Here were seven of us, six Englishmen and one 
American, in a small boat with two Chinese officers, and a few 
oarsmen, with a small guard on shore to protect us from the rabble. 
On both sides of the creek there were thousands of people, the whole 
city in arms against us. The banks of the creek were covered with 
stones, and the motley crowd had only to hurl them upon us. This 
they did with no little violence. We kept as near the middle of the 
creek as possible which was here but a few rods in width. The 
stones fell in showers upon our poor boat. The slight texture which 
covered us seemed every instant ready to give way under such im¬ 
petuous discharges ; but being very elastic it broke the force of the 
stones, so that only one of them came through, though many came in 
at the ends of the boat. Some of us were hit, but none badly 
injured except a boatman, who received a severe cut upon his head. 

The rowers in the open boat were most exposed, and many of the 
stones seemed aimed at them with peculiar violence, as if it had 
been intended to stop their rowing and thus prevent our progress. 

The chief officer, who was with us, conducted himself with great 
dignity and a most noble magnanimity, standing outside in the 
midst of the flying missiles without fear or trepidation. The other 
also was not deficient in generosity and energy of character, behav¬ 
ing in a very undaunted manner. Receiving a gash upon his head, 
from a stone, he made light of it, and once he was nearly up to his 
waist in water helping the boat forward. The tide happened to be 
in our favor, and thus, though the men were prevented much of the 
time from rowing, we were able to move slowly along. 

After much labor and confusion we succeeded in reaching the 
fast-boat. We got on board of this and were now less exposed 
to the stones, which still continued to be thrown. The officer fol¬ 
lowed us in the boat we had been iu, descending tbe creek with us 
to some distance. At length our fast-boat ran aground and could 
not be got off. The crowd discovered it, and came on in great num¬ 
bers. The guns were shot off into the air to intimidate them, but 
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it only provoked their ridicule and made the matter worse. Our 
faithful officer now came along side and ordered 11 s into our small 
boat. ,To this we accordingly repaired, and with the aid of tide 

and rowing we moved on quite rapidly and were soon out of reach 
of the multitude. 

Before leaving we asked the magistrate his name, as it was pro¬ 
posed to make a representation of his conduct to the higher authori- 

9 

ties, and if possible have him rewarded. But he declined telling 

us, satisfied no doubt with having rid himself of some trouble and us 
of some danger. 

Having descended a mile or two in our small boat, we were over¬ 
taken by a large one with about thirty men and sails. We request¬ 
ed them to give us a rope and tow us along. But they politely in¬ 
vited us into their boat. We gladly accepted the invitation and in 
this we arrived at Canton not far from six o’clock in the evening. 

This adventure may give rise to speculation in the minds of some. 
There are only a few points, which I shall notice here. It was, in 
the first place, a very fortunate circumstance for us, that we proceed¬ 
ed at once to the magistrate’s office, forasmuch as we seem to have 
been entirely indebted to him for the accomplishment and safety of 
our return. We had got into the place, whether prudently or not, 
and wo should have found it difficult if not impossible, as the cir¬ 
cumstances proved, to effect a retreat without his assistance. If it 
had been intended for this very purpose, it would have been no con¬ 
temptible stroke of policy, for a company like ours in such circum¬ 
stances. 

Another point to be observed, in this connection, is that when we 
put ourselves into the power of the Chinese, we should let them pro¬ 
tect us in their own way. The conduct of the officer, from the first 
to the last, was most praiseworthy. Everything appeared to be ma¬ 
naged with a high degree of skill and coolness, without the least 
fear on his part, and with a perfect knowledge of Chinese character 
He seemed to know the extent of the danger and the best means of 
escaping front it. His exposure of himself for our safety excited our 
gratitude and admiration. 

A third consideration is whether foreigners have a right to make 
such demands upon Chinese magistrates for protection. True, the 
government ought to protect us. But ought an individual magistrate 
to be made liable by them, as this man was, contrary to his own 
wishes and without any advantage to himself? The mob spirit is 
what it i^ in China as everywhere else, and if a single magistrate 
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cannot prevent or restrain it, ought ive to expose him to danger and 
trouble by exciting it ? In the present instance there was the 
strongest disposition manifested to protect and befriend us, and a 
true nobleness of character evinced, such as is rarely witnessed, in 
effecting it. 

A fourth point, with which the writer will conclude this notice, is 
simply to remark, in view of our peril and escape, that the protec¬ 
tion of heaven is better than all earthly defences, which puts s ngular 
thoughts into our minds, turns the hearts of magistrates to do us 
favor, and restrains the rage of the people that they harm us not. 


Art. VII. Protestant missions in China: extracts from a printed 
letter , dated Ningpo , January 1st, 1847. 

Since this letter was written some changes have occurred in the missions, 
and we have taken the liberty to correct accordingly. Some further cor¬ 
rections and additions we make here. The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Graham of 
the Shanghai mission, and Dr. Cumming of the Amoy mission, embarked at 
Macao, in the Horatio , capt Crocker, on the 17th instant. Mr. and Mrs. 
Young sailed for England in February. The Rev.'Stephen Johnson, late of 
the mission in Siam, arrived early in January at Fuhchau, where he has 
commenced a mission; and the Rev. L. B. Peet and family, also from the 
mission in Siam, have proceeded to Amoy, either to remain there or to join 
Mr. Johnson at Fuhchau. And the Rev. Messrs. Happer and French have 
removed from Macao to Canton, and the school of Chinese boys has come 
up with them to the provincial city. We now turn to the letter; the writer 
thus commences: 

44 The providence of God seems to mark the present period, as one of the 
most remarkable in the world’s history. The eyes of the whole civilized world 
are turned with expectation to the future. The current of passing events is 
apparently carrying us rapidly onward to some wonderful consummation; and 
the Christian philanthropist, and infidel philosopher, alike await the result 
with the deepest interest A revolution is going forward among men, which 
differs, both in its nature and its extent, from all that have before occurred. 
It relates to great principles; and in its extent, it embraces well nigh the 
whole family of man. It is felt in every country in Europe; and is carrying 
the states of the New World to & destiny which we dare not anticipate. I n 
the Mohammedan states of Western Asia, events are developing a state of 
things which must lead ere long to important results. In central Asia the 
eyes of the world are fixed upon I he progress of the British Empire in India, 
and the results to which it will lead. Even the barbarous tribes of distant 
islands are beginning to be brought within the sphere of new influences, and 
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to rank themselves as nations. In the midst of political changes everywhere 
in progress, another power is at work with which these changes are closely 
connected. It is the gospel of Christ While the world is engaged in a 
threefold struggle, for despotism, for liberty, or for agrarian anarchy, the 
gospel is operating silently but mightily upon the minds and the hearts of 
men; and the struggle which has ever been waged between the powers of 
light and of darkness, begins to assume a form which indicates a more des¬ 
perate and vigorous contest, than the world has yet witnessed. 

“ It is a matter of deep interest, that just at this epoch China should be 
brought into the struggle. The set time, appointed in the counsels of 
eternity, having arrived, He who is Head over all things to the church over¬ 
threw the barriers by which China had hoped to protect herself from exter¬ 
nal influences, and opened the way for the entrance of the heralds of sal¬ 
vation. At the same time, a state of tilings is found to exist within her own 
borders, from which it may be presumed that the course of events which 
commenced with the war with England, will result in some wonderful, 
though perhaps gradual revolution. At all events, China, with her hundreds 
of millions, has been brought within reach of the mighty influences which 
agitate the nations of the West, and when these influences begin to be felt, 
this unwieldly, overgrown empire, weak, decrepid, and wrinkled with age, 
must be shaken in all its members. Thus China too has at length among 
the last, though the oldest, taken her place in the ranks of the nations, and 
will henceforward march hand in hand with them to fulfill their respective 
destinies. 

u But it is not as a field of political strife, that the eye of the Christian is 
now directed to China. It is rather as a field for the triumphs of redeeming 
crraee—as a wide and open door to which the Lord is directing his people* 
commanding them to enter, and proclaim u peace on earth, good will to 
men.” In this view only we propose to consider it 

w When the armies of Israel went forth against their enemies, their num¬ 
bers were sometimes diminished by the express command of God, and a 
large portion of the fighing men were sent back to their homes, or left where 
they could take no part in the battle. They could not therefore take to 
themselves the glory of victory, as though they had achieved it by their own 
courage and strength. Thus it is in the great spiritual struggle in which the 
Lord’s people are now engaged. A mighty work is to be accomplished 
amon* the heathen, in which the church is to be instrumental. It must be 

o 

made evident, however, that she is but an instrument—that by her own 
strength she can do nothing. The means employed therefore exhibit a strik¬ 
ing disproportion to the results to be effected—a disproportion so great as 
to excite the contempt of the world. The labourers are few. Admail and 
feeble band is sent to attack a countless host But even of this small com¬ 
pany, the numbers are diminished every year by premature death, or by the 
attacks of disease. Thus the world will be taught, and the church will be 
made to feel, that it is God alone that can effect the result The history of 
Protestant missions in China, as elsewhere, affords abundant illustrations of 
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these remarks. During the past year, as in previous years, some of those 
who had entered upon a course of labours for the welfare of China, have been 
called to their rest, while others have been compelled for a season to leave 
the field. Of those who have, during the past two years, returned to their 
native lands in search of health, many hope speedily to resume their work f 
and some have already arrived in China. 

u We give a brief view of the present state of the different stations, so far as 
our information enables us to do so. 

u The labourers at Canton are the Rev. E. C. Bridgman, D. D. and Mrs. 
Bridgman, Rev. P. Parker, M. D. and Mrs. Parker, Rev. Dyer Ball, M. D. and 
Mrs. Ball, the Rev. J. G. Bridgman, Mr. S. W. Williams, and Mr. S. VV. 
Bonney of the A. B. C. F. M., and the Rev. I. J. Roberts, the Rev. Messrs S. 
C. Clopton and George Pearcy with their wives, and the Rev. J. L. Shuck, of 
the American Baptist Board. Messrs Williams and Shuck are at present 
temporarily absent in the U. S., but expect soon to return. 

u In Hongkong are stationed the Rev. Wm. Gillespie and the Rev. J. F. 
Cleland, of the London Missionary Society. Mr. Cieland has charge of a press 
and font of metallic type, which has recently been removed from Singapore, 
and the Rev. Wm. Dean and the Rev. T. T. Devan M. D. of the American 
Baptist Board. The Rev. Jas. Legge, D. D. and Mrs. Legge, and B. Hobson, 
M. B. of the London Society, are at present on a visit to England. 

The Rev. S. R. Brown, who has had charge of the flourishing school of the 
Morrison Education Society, has returned to the U. S. on account of the ill 
health of Mrs. Brown, leaving the school in charge of Mr. William A. Macy. 

44 At Macao there is a boarding school of about twenty boys, under the care 
of the Rev. A. P. Hapj>er M. D. of the Ain. Presbyterian Board. A reinforce¬ 
ment, consisting of the Rev. J. B. French, and the Rev. Wm. Speer and 
Mrs. Speer, has recently been sent to this mission from the U. States. 

“At Ainoy, in connection with the A. B. C. F. M. are the Rev. W. J. 
Pohlman, and the Rev. E. Doty. The latter is at present absent in the U. S. 
but is expected to return very soon with a reinforcement of several missionaries. 
W. H. Cumming, M. D. is not connected with any missionary society. The 
London Missionary Society supports the Rev. John Stronach, the Rev. Alex¬ 
ander Stronach and Mrs. Stronach, Mr. William Young and Mrs. Young.— 
The Rev. John Lloyd and the Rev. H. A. Brown are supported by the B. F. 
M. P. C.; and J. C. Hepburn, M. D., of that Board, with Mrs. Hebburn, is 
temporarily absent in the U. States. Mr. and Mrs. Young have also left the 
field for a time, and may be compelled to visit England. 

• 4 At Shanghai are stationed the Rev. W. H. Medhnrst, D. D. the Rev. 
William Milne, W. Lockhart, physician, and their families, supported by the 
London Missionary Society—the Rev. T M’Clatchie and Mrs. M’Clatchie, by 
the English Church Missionary Society—and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Boone, the 
Rev. J. Syle, and their families, with Misses M. J. Morse and E. G. Jones, 
by the Am. Episcopal Board. Drs. Mcdhurst and Boone have erected chapels, 
in which they preach on the Sabbath to large audiences. Dr. Lockhart’s 
facilities for alleviating the sufferings of the diseased, have been increased by 
the erection of a building suitable for an hospital. 

44 At Ningpo, the English Baptist Society supports the Rev. T. H. Hudson 
and the Rev. Wm. Jarroin and Mrs. Jarrom ; D. J. Macgowan M. D. and 
Mrs. Macgowan are supported by the Am. Baptist Board. A girls school of about 
twenty pupils is sustained by Miss Aldersey, an English lady not connected 
with any society. The school has overcome many obstacles, and is gradually 
gaining in the confidence of the people. 

44 The missionaries of the B. F. M P. C. are the Rev. R. Q. Way and Mrs. 
Way, the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, Rev. A. W. Loomis and Mrs. Loomis, Rev. M. 
S. Culbertson and Mrs. Culbortson, D. B. McCartee M. D., and R. Cole, 
printer, and Mrs. Cole. Mr. Loomis returned to this station from Chusan when 
that island was restored to the Chinese. It is expected that the Rev. John 
Quarterman, who has been appointed to this station, will reach his field early 
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in the ensuing spring. The school in connection with thi* mission contains 
thirty bo^s. A female school has recently been commenced, under the care 
of Mrs Cole. A young man, & native of Ningpo, has lately been baptized, and 
admitted to the communion of the church in connection with this mission. 
The truth seems to have made some impression upon the minds of several 
others, who it is hoped will yet approve themselves sincere believers. 

“ Protestant missions in China, are yet in their infancy. Few of the mis¬ 
sionaries, enumerated above, have yet been on the ground long enough to 
accomplish any thing more than that preparatory schooling in the knowledge 
of the language and the people, which must constitute the foundation of 
successful labours; and even in this preparatory work, the greater part are 
but beginners. Although in one sense it is true that the fields are white to 
the haivest, it is equally true in another, that the seeding time is hardly 
arrived; the breaking up of the follow ground is scarcely yet complet¬ 
ed. Those however who have prayed for the millions of this populous 
empire, will thank God that he has at length brought into its territory so 
large a body of men, who are making those acquisitions which will fit them 
to enter the wide doors of usefulness, every where opening around 
them. Already a beginning has been made in the public preaching of the 
word. In all the ports thrown open by the late treaties to which missionaries 
have been sent, the gospel is now regularly and publicly proclaimed. It is 
a further ground for thankfulness, that those for whom a way has been open¬ 
ed by scenes of war and carnage, and the terror of foreign invasion, have in 
general been received with so much favour by the people. Although in the 
city of Canton the old hatred and contempt of foreigners, which has been 
gaining strength for two centuries, continues with all its bitterness, in the 
northern ports the popular feeling partakes but little of this rancor; and the 
missionary may pursue his labours, secure both fiom violence and Insult. 

44 The topic of greatest interest to the missionary, and the friends of mis¬ 
sions, is the religion of the people. To delineate this would of course require 
volumes. We shall but attempt to throw together, in what follows, a few of 
the most prominent features of the religious feeling generally prevalent. 


Art. VIII. Journal of Occurrences: seals of office opened ; new 
year's festivities: rights of foreigners; dt capitation of crimi¬ 
nals : trips to Fuhshnn and other neighboring places ; a third 
instalment paid to government by the hong merchan's; Peking 
Gazettes ; degradation of Htoting Ngantung ; murder and riot 
in Canton. 

March 5th, being the 19th day of the 1 st month of the 27*h year 
of his majesty T.iukwang, the seals of the provincial officers, closed 
since the 20th of the last Chinese month, were opened with the 
usual formalities of salutes, congratulations, &,c. Kiying's name 
appears in the Canton Court Circular ns governor-general and acting 
governor , while that of his last colleague, Hwang Ngantung , is 
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wanting. The festivities, usual on the commencement of a new 
year in China, have passed without any outbreak of popular fury. 
There has been no lack of dissipation among all classes of the people; 
but by the precautions taken on the part of the provincial authorities 
and the presence of three foreign vessels of war—one near the fac¬ 
tories and two at Whampoa, quiet and order have been preserved 
uninterrupted. 

As things ate in Canton, with thousands of the basest sort, poor, 
idle, and half famished congregated in and about the city, a very 
little matter may easily lead to the most fearful consequences. This 
was twice exemplified last year, once in the demolition of the prefect’s 
office, and again in the attack ori the factories in July. Fond as 
the Chinese naturally are of quiet and order, these cannot be enjoyed 
here, without great watchfulness on the part of both the native and the 
foreign authorities. While we continue to urge the constant exercise 
of circumspection and forbearance on the part of the residents, we 
feel that the time has come when governmental authority should in¬ 
terpose with a strong hand and secure to foreigners their rights ,— 
safety from insult and injury , freedom and liberty in exercise , with 
healthy and convenient residences ,—rights provided for by all the 
late treaties. 

Twelve hundred Chinese criminals are said to have been beheaded 
in Canton during the last year, and many thousands are now in pri¬ 
son. Since the opening of the seals of the provincial officers on 
the 5th the woik of decapitation has been renewed. Causes are in 
operation among the Chinese that must year after year continue 
to swell the tide of evil and hasten on some—it is hard to say what— 
dreadful calamity. 

The trip to Fuhshdn , on the I2th inst., has excited much talk both 
among the foreign and native communities. Other trips have been 
made, some in boats and some on foot; and we trust they will be 
continued and extended. It is folly to think of forever limiting fo¬ 
reigners to the Thirteen Factories and the narrow space in front of 
them ; and if one steamer is not enough to secure quiet, others 
doubtless will be put in requisition. 

A third instalment , of 60,000 taels, was paid into the provincial 
treasury by the “Hong merchants” on the 12th instant. This is 
for the expenses of the army on the “New Frontiers,” the extreme 
west of the celestial empire. 

From the Peking Gazettes we learn that Pwdn Sz’shmg is to 
take a superintendency in Kwangsi, and that commissioner Lin, 
being in poof health, has asked for leave to vacate his office; the 
emperor gives him a recess of three months, “ to repose his heart 
and to heal his body,” but does not yet allow him to vacate. It is 
said that Kiying has memorialized the emperor in favor of Lin 

Respecting the degradation of our late governor, we make two 
extracts from the Gazettes; the two edicts, which we quote, were 
issued at Peking about the end of December 1840. 

Imperial Edict . J Vo. 1 . 

Hwan* Ngantunjr has presented to us a memorial, requesting that a 
title of office may be conferred on un aged cadet, who, at the late mill- 
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tary examinations (in Canton) on three successive trials, carried off the 
palm. This presentation of the memorial is exceedingly rash and inconsi¬ 
derate. Our government, in establishing examinations for the election of 
scholars, had originally equal regard to both the civil and military services. 
But at each triennial provincial examination while titles of office have been 
conferred on aged scholars of four different grades, they have been restrict¬ 
ed to literary exercises, which differ from the military where the trial is 
made to depend on age and strength. Hwang Ngantung, fully aware that 
no law has ever existed for granting titles to aged cadets, must need wish to 
present his request in the mo3t plausible terms. Having sole regard to re¬ 
putation and fame, he has allowed himself to be deceived, and has willingly 
thrown old regulations into disuse. If all the governors and governors-ge- 
neral, vie with each other in these deceptive practices, and are willing strive 
to put forth their specious documents, of what advantage will they be to the 
government? That which is proposed in the memorial, it is impossible to 
grant By making such an irregular request, in opposition to the laws, 
Hwang Ngantung has greatly disappointed our hopes. Let him be deliver¬ 
ed over to the Board of Civil Office to be tried and punished with severity, 
as a warning to those who traffic in favor and hunt for fame. This is from 
the emperor. 

Imperial Edict. No. 2. 

Hwang Ngantung, trafficking for favor and seeking for fame, having sent 
up to the throne a disgraceful memorial couched in the most plausible 
terms, and in opposition to the laws irregularly requested that a title of office 
might be conferred on an aged cadet, our pleasure was sent down on that 
occasion, delivering him over to the Board of Office to be tried and punished 
with severity. Likewise commands were given to the Board of War to ex¬ 
amine and clearly define the laws (bearing on this case); accordingly that 
Board has made a report, stating that the age of military cadets, presented 
for examination, is limited to sixty years; and that the said Board, on two 
occasions, in the 9th and 18th years of Kienlung, deliberated and reported on 
memorials from Tsiang Pu and Tolun, and recommend that the regulations 
should be fixed so as not to ailow cadets above the age of sixty to enter on 
the examinations. 

Now the Board of Office has reported that, according to the laws for the 
punishment of those who irregularly present memorials, it is required as the 
utmost extent of severity that he be degraded three degrees, removed from 
office, and retained in the public service; and that the cadet, Fit Shingniei , 
being f>4 years of age, ought not to have appeared at the examination. 
H wang Ngantung in this carelessly allowing him to enter on the examina¬ 
tion has not only acted in opposition to the laws; hut being himself in high 
office, by having such sole regard for reputation, by presuming to set aside 
the rules and regulations of the state, and by begging for an extension of 
favor, has acted in a manner the most irregular and erroneous. Let him be 
at once deprived of office, and delivered over to Kiying to be employed in 
the service of the government And let the literary chancellor and the 
governor, who, in opposition to the laws, allowed the said cadet, above the 
age of sixty, to appear at the examination, be delivered over to the Board of 
Office, and according to their respective offences be tried and punished with 
severity. This is from the emperor. 

Murder and riot . The iManchu and Chinese of Canton are in 
collision. The affray commenced in child's play. The extent of da¬ 
mage to life and property we have not learnt. The loss has not been 
great; and we are glad to learn that all troubles are likely to be settl¬ 
ed speedily. The particulars, so far as they may be worthy of no¬ 
tice, will be given in our next. (Canton, March 25th, I847 v * 
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Art. I. An accurate relation of the first Christian missions’ in 
China , collected from the best authorities extant in the writings 
of the Oriental and European historians. By Thomas Yeates. 
London, 1818. 

Whether the gospel had reached China in the times oLthe apostles, 
is an important question. Certain it is, however/that the apostles 
had received a very high commission, and the fullest powers for ex¬ 
tending the kingdom of their Divine Master, to the utmost bounds 
of the habitable earth. They knew the force of those words of 
Christ, “Go ye forth into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature," and they, doubtless, fulfilled the sacred charge, 
either personally or virtually, in all its extent. The wonderful gift 
of tongues, and miraculous powers, wherewith they and their imme¬ 
diate successors wore endowed, qualified them for the work beyond 
the calculation of all human conception ; we are not, therefore, at 
liberty to reason about human possibility, for the gift of tongues is 
alone sufficient to silence the whole world itself, as to the supply of 
means for the accomplishment of the divine purpose: as far as these 
went, they went; and where those were withheld, they went no fur- 
ther: the ways of the gospel being first explored, and marked out 
by them, were then left for their successors in after ages, to pursue 
and follow up in every part of the earth. 

Indeed, when we reflect on the vast country of China, and also 
how rapidly Christianity made its way eastward in Persia, India, 
and Tartary, it is scarcely possible to deny its entrance into those 

vol. xvr. no, tv. *20 
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vast dominions. The only rational impediment is the distance of 
place: but are not the eastern parts of India also distant? and we 
are certain from history that Christianity had, in the apostolic times, 
reached those countries; so that the distance of China could not be 
unsurmouutable. 

The Syrian chronicles relate, that Thomas having gone through 
Mesopotamia, Chaldea, Persia, and Parthia, and visited the churches 
in those countries, went to the utmost confines of the east: 91 and in 
the epitome of the Syrian canons, quoted by Asseinanus, they name 
“ Thomas the apostle of the Hindoos and Chinese. 99 

The Malabar Christians, says Antonius Govea, relate, “ that St. 
Thomas, having arrived at Cranganor, he continued some time with 
the king of Malabar; and when he had founded many churches at 
Cranganor, he went to Culan, a city of the same country, and there 
brought over many to the faith of Chr ist. Then he went to the country 
over against Malabar, which is now called Coromandel, and remain- 
ed iu Meliapore, where he converted the king, and all the people, 
to the Christian faith. From thence he went to China, and preached 
the gospel in the city of Canibala, and there he built a church." 

Another point to be remarked is, that the tradition goes so far as 
to name a city of China, where the apostle built a church, said to 
he the city of Cambala, supposed by some to be a city of northern 
China. Cam, or Cham, Cambala, and Camboja, are doubtless of Chi¬ 
nese origin; but since the situation of the ancient city of Cambala, 
seems doubtful and uncertain, we may as well look for it in the king¬ 
dom of Camboja, with which name it hath some affinity. 

As for the conversion of the king of Meliapore, mentioned in An¬ 
tonius Govea*s report, that is also attested by the Syrian writers, 
"Thomas baptized the king and his brother, and a great many 
nobles." He then made his expedition to China as related ; " From 
thence he went to China, and preached the gospel in Cambala.** On 
inspection of the maps of those lands east of the Coromandel coast, 
the shores of Siam were the first land the apostle made, supposing 
him to have taken a course by sea directly east; from whence he 
might easily make excursions into Camboja, and Cochin-China; all 
which parts formerly belonged to China, and are by the Syrian wri¬ 
ters called Masin, Matsin, or South China. 

“ When the Orientals,** says De Herbelot, “ speak of China in 
general, they call it Tchin and Matchin, in the same manner as 
they call Great Tartary, Jagiug and Magiug, or Gog and Magog, as 
mentioned iu Holy Scripture. There are, (says lie,) geographers who 
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contend that by the name Tchin, a certain northern part of China is 
signified, and which most writers suppose to be the same as Khatha 
or Kathai, but that by Matchin is to be understood South China, 
which comprehends Cochin-China, Tonquin, the kingdom of Arian, 
together with that of Siam and Pegu.” Vide Assemanuus, Tom. 
HI- par. ii. page 436. 

“ There is,” says Mon. Cerri, (in his Account of the State of the 
Roman Catholic religion, which he drew up for the use of Pope 
Innocent XI.) “ in the kingdon of Camboja, a very ancient temple, 
as famous among the gentiles, as St. Peter's church is at Rome, 
among the Christians. Many Talapoins, who are their priests, live 
in the temple; atid all the neighboring nations resort to it to con¬ 
sult the oracle, and go thither in pilgrimage. The king of Siam 
himself, though an enemy, sends every year an embassy to that 
place.” Such an extraordinary veneration observed towards this 
temple, and the pilgrimages, and offerings annually made there, de¬ 
note some superior sanctity. It is in the possession of the pagans : 
but was it always in their possession? That place may formerly 
have been Christian ground, and many others, where, now of a long 
time, paganism and Mahommetanism havereared their temples, propa¬ 
gated their doctrines, and obscured those places with their primitive 
darkness! It should be a matter of strict inquiry, whether any, and 
what remains, or vestiges of Christianity are discoverable in China. 

Now the preaching of the apostle Thomas, in the remote country 
of China, being a point in ecclesiastical history little known among 
our writers, and deserving the most scrupulous inquiry, I shall col¬ 
lect what further notices I can from the purest fountains of informa¬ 
tion on this subject. (I.) That the apostle Thomas, having preach¬ 
ed the gospel first on the Malabar coast, and afterwards on the coast 
of Coromandel, from whence he went to China, hath already been 
stated. (2.) The apostle’s return from China to the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, and to the city of Meliapore, where by reason of the innu¬ 
merable conversions to the faith of Christ, he exposed himself to 
the hatred and envy of two Bramins, who having raised an uproar 
against the apostle, buried him with stones; but another of the Bra¬ 
mins, when he perceived that he was yet alive, thrust him through 
with a lance, and he expired. So says the Syrian historian, “ Tho¬ 
mas baptized the king, and his brother, and a great many of the 
nobles, and began to preach the gospel with great boldness. Then 
he went up into a mountain of India, and there proclaimed the gos¬ 
pel of God: and being thrust through with a lance by one of the 
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heathens, his sacred body was conveyed to Cclamina, and there 
buried. This Calamina is near Meliapore, and is no other than the 
sepulchre of the apostle hewn out in a rock in the mount, afterwards 
called St. Thomas's mount. (3.) According to the Indian tradition, 
the martyrdom of the apostle happened in the sixty-eighth year of 
the Christian aera, and in the reign of their king Salivahan, or Sal- 
b-th;:i. (4.) In the year of the Greeks, seven hundred and five, 
(i. e. a. d. 330,) in the month Ab, (i. e. August) on the twenty-se¬ 
cond day thereof, they deposited the coffin of Saint Thomas the 
apostle, (which had at an immense expense been brought from In¬ 
dia) in the great temple dedicated to him in the time of St. Cyril 
the bishop.” The city and cathedral of Edessa was ever after held 
in the greatest veneration on account of this sepulchre of St. Tho¬ 
mas: though the Indians will have it, that only his coffin was taken 
from India, but that his sacred dust remains with them at this day. 
Even the day of the removal of the body of St. Thomas is comme¬ 
morated with great solemnity at this time in India, when even the 
pagans unite with the Christians, in the celebration of their apostle 
and martyr. 

Rufinus, who went into Syria in the year of Christ 371, and re¬ 
mained there twenty-five years, makes mention that the remains of 
the apostle St. Thomas, were in the city of Edessa in the time of the 
emperor Valehs. “ Edessa, says he, is the city of the faithful people 
of Mesopotamia, enriched with the relics of the apostle Thomas.” 
Lib. ii. And here we remark, that as the removal of the body of 
the apostle from India to Mesopotamia, and from Meliapore to 
Edessa, is sufficient proof that he had been in India, and was martyred 
in the vicinity of Meliapore; so what is said of his going from Coro¬ 
mandel to China, and of his return from thence to Meliapore, appears 
a relation altogether consistent, and to be depended on, that the Chris¬ 
tian religion was preached both in India and China by Thomas “the 
apostle of the Indians and Chinese,” as he is emphatically styled by 
the Syrian writer in the epitome of the canons, quoted by Assema- 
nus. “The fifth episcopal seat is Babylon, in honor of the three 
apostles, and great teachers of Christianity, Thomas the apostle of 
the Hindoos and Chinese; Bartholomew, who is Nathanael, of the 
Syrians; and Addeus, who was one of the seventy, the master of 
Aglv us and Marus, the apostle of Mesopotamia, and all Persia.” 

In the Chaldean ritual there is an office for the celebration of St. 
Thomas the apostle and martyr, and particularly that in use with 
the Christians of Malabar, quoted by M. Riccius, and Nicolaus 
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Trigautius, wherein are the following versicles in praise of their 
apostle: “ By the blessed St. Thomas, the error of idolatry vanished 
from among the Hindoos. By the blessed 3t. Thomas, the Chinese 
and Chvahiths were converted to the truth. Bv the blessed St. Tim- 
mas, they received the sacrament of baptism, and the adoption of 
sons. By the blessed St. Thomas, they believed and confessed the 
Father, the Son, and the Holv Ghost. By the blessed St. Thomas, 
they kept the faith of the one God. By the blessed St. Thomas, the 
illuminations af the life-giving doctrine arose upon all the Hindoos. 
By the blessed St. Thomas, the kingdom of heaven was extended, 
and opened to the Chinese.” And in a certain anthiphone, they say 
after this manner, “ the Hindoos, the Chinese, the Persians, and 
other regions: they of Syria, Armenia, Greece, and Rome, offer 
memorials of celebration to the sacred name of Thomas!” See 
Assem. vol. III. part ii. page 516. 

It ought to be noticed that the Indian bishops and Metropolitans 
of the Christians of St. Thomas, have ever retained the name of 
China in their titles and subscriptions. When the Portuguese first 
came to Cochin, Mar Jacob, the bishop of the churches of Malabar, 
at that time, subscribed himself Metropolitan of Hindoo and China.” 
In like manner also did the unfortunate Mar Joseph, his successor, 
who died at Rome. “ Metropolitan of all Hindoo and China,” is 
the most ancient title of this church, says Trigautius. 

The traditions of the Christians in the east deliver that the apostle 
Thomas preached the gospel also in China: so writers Antonius 
Govea of the traditions current amongst the Christians of Malabar, 
“Thomas the apostle, say they, having converted the king of Melia- 
pore, and many people to the Christian faith, he went from thence 
into China, and preached the gospel in the city of Cambala, and 
there built a church.”—“On his return from China by reason of the 
innumerable conversions of people to the faith of Christ he stood 
exposed to the hatred and envy of two Bramins, who having raised 
an uproar against the apostle, buried him with s ones; but another 
of those Bramins, when he perceived he was yet alive, thrust him 
through with a lance, and be expired.” 

“ It appears from the ancient tables of the diocese of Angamnla,” 
says the same Antonius Govea,” that it used formerly to send from that 
coast a superior, and two suffragans, to that part over which the name 
of the archbishop now bears rule: one in the island Socotora, and 
the other in the country of Masin, for so is that country called in the 
ancient titles.” That is to say, the ancient records of the episcopal 
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church of Angamala, on the coast of Malabar, shew, that it formerly 
used to send to Goa a superior, under whom were two suffragans; one 
in the great island of Socotora, in the gulf of fiaba’lmandel, and one 
in the southern China.” 

According to this account, the churches of Coromandel were de¬ 
pendent on those of Malabar, which had the right of nominating 
suffragans. It is well known that Angamala is a very ancient city, 
and famous for being the residence of the bishops of St. Thomas 
in former ages. It was in this city, as being the ancient seat of the 
archbishops of Anganala, that Alexus Menezes opened his first con- 
ference with the Christians of St. Thomas, all which, I observe, 
perfectly agrees with the account of the first preaching of the apostle 
Thomas in that part of India. 

The celebrated Du Halde, in his description of China, hariug 
made some valuable remarks on the rise and progress of Christianity 
in that country, and which account opens with the second volume of 
his work ; it may be acceptable here, to insert from that author, what¬ 
ever may conduce to elucidate a subject hitherto so obscurely under¬ 
stood, but of such great religious importance as the first planting 
and labors of Christianity in that vast empire. 

“Though the Jesuit missionaries,” says Du Halde, “ who first en¬ 
tered China, about the middle of fifteenth century, found no traces of 
Christianity there, this is no proof that it never had been enlightened 
with the truth of the Christian religion: for two venerable monu¬ 
ments make it plain, that anciently the gospel was preached to this 
mighty people. The first is a very ancient Breviary of the church of 
Malabar, written in Chaldaic, where, in a lesson of the second noc- 
turn of the office of St. Thomas, are these words, “ It was by 
means of St. Thomas, that the errors of the Indian idolatry were 
dispelled. By means of St. Thomas the Chinese and Ethiopians 
were converted to the faith and embraced the truth. It was by means 
of St. Thomas that they received the virtue of baptism, and the 
adoption of children ; by him the kingdom of heaven penetrated even 
to the empire of China.” 

“In an anthein of the same Breviary are read the following words, 
‘the Indians, Persians, and China, offer to the memory of St. Tho¬ 
mas the adoration due to his name.’ ” 

In the nineteenth chapter of the second part of the synodal consti¬ 
tutions there is a lesson of the patriarch Theodosius, conceived in 
these terms, “ In like manner the bishops of the great provinces* 
•uch as are for the most part Metropolitans of China,” &c. 
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“ When the Portuguese came to Kochin, they found there Don 
James, who presided over the churches in the mountain of Malabar, 
and assumed the title of Metropolitan of the Indies, in which China 
was included,” 

“ The famous Quan-yun Chang who lived in the beginning of the 
second century certainly had a knowledge of Jesus Christ: as the 
monuments written by his hand, and afterwards engraven upon 
stones plainly prove. This may be gathered from copies found al¬ 
most everywhere, of which nothing can be made unless he speaks of 
Christianity; because he mentions the birth of the Saviour in a 
grotto, exposed to all the winds; his death; his resurrection; his 
ascension, and the impression of his holy feet; mysteries, which 
are so many riddles to the iufidels.” 

“ If the image of this great man was worshiped after his death, 
this error of the people proves nothing against Christianity, and is 
only a testimony of his virtue. But whence could the Christians 
of China, in the beginning of the second century, come ? unless 
from the instructions, either of St. Thomas, whom every body knows 
to be the apostle of the Indians, or of his disciple! which last is the 
more probable opinion. However that be, there is not the least 
footsteps to be found of the time when the Christian religion flou¬ 
rished, or what success these apostolical labors met with: as the 
Chinese history seldom speaks of any events, but those that concern 
civil government: all that appears by it is, that about that time, an 
extraordinary person arrived in China, who taught a doctrine purely 
spiritual, and drew the admiration of the world upon him ; by the fame 
of the virtues he possessed; by the sanctity of the life he led, and by 
the number of the miracles he wrought.” Du Halde, whose words 
are here quoted, declares himself very plainly respecting this first mo¬ 
nument of Christianity in China which is comprehended within the 
first two centuries of the Christian sera, according to the Chinese 
histories. 

“ The second monument proves, that a long time after, that is, to¬ 
wards the seventh century, a patriarch of the Indies sent missionaries 
to China; that these evangelical teachers preached the truth of the gos¬ 
pel with success; and that their ministry was both respected and 
countenanced by authority.” 

The particulars relating to this noble monument are as here under 
carefully collected from the works of the learned Kircher and Assem- 
annus to which I subjoin the circumstances of its discovery from Du 
Halde and Le Compte. 
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Syrian Missions in China. 

Such was the state of the Syrian churches in the seventh century, 
that they were not regardless of missions for the extension of the 
Christian religion. Of which a famous example is left on record to 
this day in the Chinese empire, engraven on stone; whereof take 
the following brief account. 

In the year 1623, there was found in a town near Si-ngan-fu, the 
metropolis of the province of Shen-si, a stone having the figure of a 
cross, and inscrptions in two languages and sorts of writing, which 
on examination, were found to be Chinese and Syriac; the latter in 
the ancient character, called the Estrangelo. The lines of the in¬ 
scription are thus described. The title consists of three lines, of 
three words each, in Chinese, whereof the signification is given as 
follows, “ This stone was erected to the honour and eternal memory 
of the law of light and truth brought from Ta-cin and promulgated 
in China.” Beneath this title which is written in form of a square, 
and composed in nine words, are twenty-eight lines, each line con¬ 
sisting of sixty-two words, all in Chinese, so that the number of 
words or characters, is about 736. 

On one side of this inscription is a column of Chinese words, in 
number twenty and five. On the other side is a column of Syriac; 
which two columns form margins to the inscription above mentioned: 
and at the bottom forming a base to the whole, is likewise writing in 
the Syriac language. 

The body of the inscription is divided into twenty-one sections or 
verses. The first contains a summary of the fundamental articles of 
the Christian faith: the rest form a sort of chronicle of the design, 
labours, progress, and success of the mission from its first arrival in 
China, to the erection of the stone, viz. from a. d. 636 to a. d. 
780. The chronicle mentions. (I.) That the mission entered 
Cliina, in the reign of the emperor Tai-cum, i. e. a. d. 636. (2.) 
In the twelfth year of that emperor, i. e. a. d. 639, an imperial 
edict passed in favour of the Christian religion. (3.) A grant for 
building a church at the imperial charge, and an appointment of 
twenty-one attendants to Olopuen, or chief of the mission. (4.) The 
success of the mission under the reign of the emperor Cao-cvm, son 
of Tai-cvm, who reigned from a. d. 650, to a. ». 684, when Chris¬ 
tianity was promulgated in the ten provinces of China, and churches 
built. (5.) Persecution against the Christians in China, a. d. 699. 
(6.) A second persecution, a. d. 713. (7.) The happy state of the 

Christians under the emperor Hiven-cvm, who put an end to the 
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persecution. (8.) A second mission arrived in China whose leaders 
were Kie-ho, John, and Paul. (9.) Grant of the emperor So-cvm, for 
the building of a number of churches. (10.) State of the Christians 
in the reign of the emperor Tai-cvm, who reigned from a. n. 763 
to a. d. 780. Me used to honour the commemoration of Christ’s 
Nativity with a profound respect; abounded in charity towards all 
men, and observed an especial regard for the ministers of the sacred 
law, bestowing on them many munificent gifts. (11.) State of Chris¬ 
tianity under the reign of emperor Kien-cvm or Te-cvm, who reigned 
from the year a. i>. 780 to a. d. 805. He was a great favourer of 
Christianity, through the preaching of Jesus, lie had the churches 
repaired, and new ones built; was very munificent to the Christian 
priests, and eminent in all the acts of charity. (12.) Then followeth 
the date and erection of the stone in the Chinese language, as fol¬ 
lows : — 

44 In the second year of Kien-cvm of ovr imperial family Tam : on 
the seventh day of the month of avtvmn : on the Lords day : this stone 
was erected in the ministration of Him-civ bishop of the chvrch of 
China: Liv-sie-civen bearing the title of Ciao-v-oum : who in office 
succeeded to Tai-ciev-sie-sv-can-kivn wrote this inscription.” 

The second year of the emperor above named, corresponds with 
the year 780 of the Christian <rrn. 

The Syrian inscriptions on the border of the above table have been 
interpreted and arranged in the following classes:— 

Class 1. 1. Mar Johanan, Bishop. 2. Isaac, Priest. 3. Joel, Priest. 1. 
Michael, Priest. 5. George, Priest. 6. Mahadad, Priest 7. Christian, Prie 3 t. 

8. Ephraim, Priest 9. Abi, Priest. 10. David, Priest 11. Moses, Priest 

Class II. 1- Achaicus, Priest and Monk. 2. Elias, Priest and Monk. 3. 

Moses, Priest and Monk. 4. Ebejesu, Priest and Monk. 5. Simeon, Priest 
and Monk. 6 John, Priest and Monk. 

Class III. 1. Aaron. 2. Peter. 3. Job. 4. Luke. 5. Matthew. 6. John. 7. 
Jeiueme. d. John. 9. Sabarjesus. 10. Jesudadus. 11. Luke. 12. Constantine. 
13. Noah. 

Class IV. 1. Adadsaphas. 2. John. 3. Enos. 4. Mar Sergius. 5. Isaac. 
6. John. 7. Phuses. 8. Sim^n. 9. Isaac. 10. John. 

Class V. 1. Jacob, Priest. 2. Mar Sergius, Priest and Chorepiscopus 
of Sniangathus. 3. George, Priest and Archdeacon of Cumdan. 4. Paul, 
Priest. 5. Simeon, Priest 6. Adam, Priest. 7. Elias, Priest 8. Isaac, Priest. 

9. John, Priest, 10. John, Priest 11. Simeon, Priest 

Class VI. 1. Jacob, Priest 2. Ebedjesu, Priest 3. Jesudadus, Priest. 4. 
Jacob. 5. John. 6. Sergius. 7. Simeon. 8. Ephariin.’ 9. Zecharias, 10. fvr 
incus. 11 Baccud. 12. Emmanuel. 
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Ci.vss V11. I. Gabriel. ‘2. John. 3. Solomon. 4. Isaac. 5. John. 

Also, 1. Constantine. *2. Saba, Cusliec. 3. Mar Sergius, Tabennita. 4. 
Isaac, Cusliec*. 5. Paul, Priest. G. Simeon, Priest. 7. Adam, Priest. 8. Zu- 
ban, Mizreite. 9. Matthew, Cushec. 10. Annania, Gyotus. II. Gabriel, 
Priest. 12. Luke, Priest. 13. Susen, Bishop. 14. Jacob, Priest. 15. Mahadad, 
Priest. 1G. Arius, Priest 17. David, Priest 18. Asba, Cushec, Priest. 10. 
Aies, Syrus. ‘20. Abraham, Priest ‘21. Simon, Priest 2*2. Peter, Priest. 23. 
Luke, Priest 24. Matthew, Priest 

Here follows the Syriac Subscript:— 

“In the days of the Chief Father Mar llanan lesv. Catholic Patriarch. 
Adam the Priest Chorepiscopvs and Papvs of the Kingdom of China. 

44 In the year of tiie Greeks, One Thousand and Ninety and Two, Mar Jazcd- 
bvzid priest and Chorepiscopvs of Cvmdan a royal city, son of the Meek 
Mailas, Priest of Balach a city of Tvrkcstan set up this Stone Table, whereon 
is inscribed the Dispensation of our Redeemer and the Preaching of our 
Spiritual Fathers to the King of China. 

44 Adam the Deacon son of Jazedbvzid chorepiscopvs. 

44 Mar Sergivs Priest and chorepiscopvs Sabarjesvs Prie*st. 

44 Gabriel Priest, Archdeacon and Ecclesiarch of Cvmdan and Sarag.*’ 

The year of the Greeks, 1092, corresponds with the year a. d. 
781 , and as the names of the several Chinese Emperors in the Inscrip¬ 
tion of th s noble monument of antiquity are found to agree with their 
own histories the precise time of the erection is indisputably deter¬ 
mined. 

This mission is supposed to have consisted of seventy persons of 
three orders, Olopuen, the name of the chief and superior, appears to 
be a compound of two Syriac words, Aloho and punoya , signifying the 
conversion of God. The country from which they came is called in 
the said Inscription, Ta-chin, which the learned Kircher interprets 
Judea, but Assernanus explains it to mean all Syria and Palestine, 
a ccording to the Chinese geographers. The Chinese having no name 
for the true God in their language, this deficiency, it is observed, is 
supplied from the Syrian Aloho y expressed in the Chinese characters, 
with several others belonging to Theology. 

In the chronicle, aforesaid, we have a notice of a second mission 
which arrived in China soon after the persecution of 713 had ceased. 
The names of the heads of this mission are mentioned, but we have 
n > account of their company, nor the number of them, unless they 
are enumerated in the seventh class. This circumstance carries with 
it all the marks of a genuine history. The persecutions which had 
arisen against the preachers of Christianity in the year G99, was fol¬ 
lowed by another more fierce in 713. when a great many Christian 
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churches were destroyed, and doubtless numbers suffered martyrdom : 
an account whereof reaching the Christians of the West, they sent 
into China a supply of evangelical men under the guidance of Kie- 
ho, John and Paul: a grant was at length obtained, and religion 
revived under the benign government of the emperor So-cum. 

The success of the first mission, as mentioned in the chronicle, 
deserves a remark, consistent with the design of these, sheets, and, 
that is, the extension of the Gospel in the reign of the Emperor Cao- 
cum, when it was promulgated in all the provinces of China, and 
churches built. What progress it had made in the course of one 
hundred and forty-four years, viz. from a. d. G36, to a. d. 780, can 
alone be obtained from these records. It is very possible, that every 
part of this account may be authentic, and that yet in a few centuries 
after, Christianity should become unknown in China. New governors, 
and new edicts, probably excluded a succession of those evangelical 
men for the supply of that empire, and Christianity became at length 
proscribed. Here is, however, sufficient evidence to prove that Chris¬ 
tianity was known in China in the seventh century. 

Christian establishments in India, Tartary, and China 

a. d. 800-1200. 

In the Episcopal canons, the canon of Theodotius, bishop of E- 
dessa, who lived about a. d. 800, appointed six Metropolitan Elec¬ 
tors for the ordination of a Patriarch chosen from the six principal 
and nearest seats, viz. Elam, Nesib, Perath, Assyria, Beth-germa, and 
Halach. This canon did not prohibit other metropolitans the right of 
election, and enjoined that the electors should convene with the 
Patriarch every four years. “ But the other metropolitans, says the 
canon, namely, of China, Hindis, Persia; of the Merozites, of Sciam, 
of the Raziches, theHarivns, and ofSamarcand, which are far distant, 
and which by reason of infested mountains and turbulent seas, are pre¬ 
vented journeying as they would; they send letters of salutation to 
the Patriarch once every six years, in which letters also they make 
known all the public affairs of those regions, which require direction ; 
when all cities, great or small, according to their ability, and the 
precept of the canons of the Fathers, send to the Patriarch what is 
appointed for the maintainance of the Patriarchate.” 

'Fhe above mentioned six Metropolitan seats I also find in a list of 
Metropolitans of the Nestorians of that period ; and it belongs to this 
place to insert that list, as in some measure it brings within view the 
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great extent of Christianity formerly in Asia: and the same is taken 
from the Oriental collections of Assemanus. 

Metropolitans formerly subject to the Patriarch of the Nestorian8. # 

1 Metropolitan of Elam, residing at Gandisapor, a city of Chusistan. 

2. Metropolitan of Nisibin, Nesib or Soba in Mesopotamia. 

3. Metropolitan of Perath-mesin, or Bassora. 

4. Metropolitan of Adjaben and Mosul. 

5. Metropolitan of Beth-germa (Begerma, or Beth-selucia) and Carach. 

6. Metropolitan of Halavan or Halach, a city on the confines of Media. 

7. Metropolitan of Persia. 

8. Metropolitan of Mara in Chorasan. 

9. Metropolitan of Hara in Camboja 

10. Metropolitan of Arabia. 

11. Metropolitan of China. 

12. Metropolitan of India. 

13. Metropolitan of Armenia. 

14. Metropolitan of Syria and Damascus. 

15. Metropolitan of Cardo, or Adorbegen. 

16. Metropolitan of Raja and Tarbistan, on the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

17. Metropolitan of Dailem. 

18. Metropolitan of Samarkand and Mavaralnahar. 

19. Metropolitan of Cashgar and Turkestan. 

20. Metropolitan of Balach and Tocharestan. 

21. Metropolitan of Segestan. 

22. Metropolitan of Hamadan. 

23. Metropolitan of Chantelek. 

24. Metropolitan of Tanchet or Tanguth, a country of Great Tartary. 

25. Metropolitan of Chasemgar and Nuachet 

To the foregoing list of the Oriental Metropolitans, there is also 
another list of Episcopal seats, formerly subject to the See of An¬ 
tioch, shewing that both east and west the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Syrian Church did widely extend about a. d. 1000, which list 
was taken by William an Englishman, and first prior of the Canons 
regular of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, after¬ 
wards made Archbishop of Tyre. I shall only insert the namek of 
the respective seats, with the number of Bishopricks depending on 
each, and those who are curious for the particulars, I refer to the au¬ 
thor from whence the said list is taken. 

* The Nestorian Christians of the Syrian name are not to be confounded 
with the Greek Nestorians, as they too generally are ; for although both have 
one common tenet respecting the one nature of Jesus Christ, yet in other 
things they materially differ; and even in the article, of the one nature of 
Christ, they have a partial differance ; so that the Nestorian name is the un¬ 
happy brand applied to a great mass of Christians of those times. It is true, 
indeed, that the Syrian Nestorians hold with the one nature ; yet it is so qua¬ 
lified, that they consider the nature of the humanity absorbed in the glory 
of the divinity ; nor do they differ in faith from the Athanasians on this head, 
wh^n properly understood. As for the Greek Nestorians, see their doctrine, 
under the name of Nestorian , in Theological Dictionaries, and other books of 
all Religions. 
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Lint of Churches, or Archiepiscopal Seats, formerly depending on the 
Patriarch of Antioch:— 

1. Tyre, having XIV Bishopricks. 

2. Tarsus, having V Bishopricks. 

3. Edessa, having X Bishopricks. 

4. Apamia, having VII Bishopricks. 

5. Hierapolis, having VIII Bishopricks. 

(i Bo9tra, having XIX Bishopricks. 

7- Anerverza, having IX Bishopricks. 

8. Seleucia, having XXIV Bishopricks. 

9. Damascus, having XI Bishopricks. 

10. Amida, having Vil Bishopricks. 

11. Sergiopolis, having IV Bishopricks. 

12. Theodosiopolis, having VII Bishopricks. 

13. Emissa, having IV Bishopricks. Besides which are reckoned VIII 
independent Metropolitans, and XIII Archbishops. 

Marcus Paulus, who lived some years in Tartary, mentions the 
Christians in those parts as quoted by Brerewood. “ The Nestori- 
ans inhabit a great part of the Orient, for besides the countries of 
Babylon, and Assyria, and Mesopotamia, and Parthia, and Media, 
wherein very many of them are found ; that sect is spread and scatter¬ 
ed far and wide in the East, both northerly to Cathay, and southerly 
to India” so that in Marcus Paulus, his history of the East region, 
and in others, we find mention ofthem, and of no sect of Christians but 
them in very many parts and provinces of Tartary. As namely in 
(1.) Cassar. (2.) Samarchand. (3.) Carcham. (4.) Chinchintalas. (5.) 
Tanguth. (6.) Suchir. (7.) Ergimul. (8.) Tenduch. (9.) Caraiin. 
(10.) Mangi, &c. 

Marcus Paulus re’ates, that, “in Tenduch were many cities and 
camp-towns, where formerly the so called Presbyter John had his 
residence, but afterwards that province became tributary to the great 
Cham, having a king of the family of that name : * and although 
there are there some idolaters and Mahommetans, yet the greater 

y About a. d. 12^3, William de Rubrique was sent by Ludovicus IX. king 
of the Galls, to the Great Cham of Tartary ; who relates, that at the time the 
Galls took Antioch, a certain one named Con Can held dominion in Kara 
Kithay, and adjacent regions to the north, whence the Turks emerged. In 
the same Kara Kithay, a certain Nestorian, named Opilo, was a mighty prince 
of the people of Yayman, and after the death of Con Can he invaded the king¬ 
dom of Kithay, called John by the Nestorians, of whose greatness many fabulous 
things have been narrated, whence all those fables about Presbyter John have 
originated amongst the Europeans. He had a brother named Unt, who dwelt 
beyond tbe mountains of Kara Kithay, three days’ journey northward from 
his brother: his subjects were called Crits or Mirkits, and were Nestorians; 
his city was called Caraca: but he departed from Christ to idols, and succeed¬ 
ed his brother John, who died without issue, and took the name of Chan, &c. 
But the learned Hyde, from the relation of Paul the Venetian, who penetrated 
into those regions, plainly shews from his book, Lib. I. cap. li. lii. that he 
who is called Unt % or more properly Uncha , was the real John, vulgarly and 
improperly called Presbyter and Prester John : but in the Tartar language, 
rreMar Ghan. l id Hyde's Aofe , Itinera Mundi. Cap. xxv pag IC»3 
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part of them hold the Christian Faith, and those Christians have the 
chief places in the province.’’ Lib. 1. cap. Ixiv. Agheus brought the 
Gospel into tliese parts, called (log and Magog, but by the Tartar 
nations Jagog and Magog, also Lug and Mongug. Vid. Kircheri 
Prudromvs, cap. iv. p. 9J. 

Comestabularius, an Armenian, who, about the year 1248, wrote 
a letter to the king of Cyprus, concerning the Christians of Tanguth, 
says, “ This is the country out of which came the three kings to 
Bethlehem to adore Christ; and the people of this country are Chris¬ 
tians. I myself have been in their churches and seen paintings of Je¬ 
sus Christ, and of the three kings; one presenting the gold, a second 
the frankincense, and the third the myrrh. Through these three 
kin<rs they had the knowledge of the faith of Christ, and through 
them the Cham and all his people were made Christians. When 
they go to salute the great Cham, they first enter the church, and 
salute the Lord Jesus Christ, and then go to salute the Cham. We 
found also many Christians dispersed through the east country, and 
many goodly churches, lofty and ancient, which had been despoiled 
by the Tartars. The Christians of the country, when they come into 
I |,o presence of the Cham, who now reigns, he receives them with the 
greatest honour, uses them liberally, and suffers none to annoy them. 
And though by reason of their sins, Christ hath none to preach his 
name in those regions, yet he himself preacheth for himself, and de- 
clareth it by his own most holy virtues in such manner that the nations 
of those countries believe in Christ.” 

Marus Sobensis writes, that “Agheus illuminated with the Faith 
Gebal and IIuz, and the coasts of Sindia, and the adjacent countries 
as far as Gog and Magog.” Ebedjesus says, “ All Persia, all parts of 
Assyria and Armenia, and Media, and the regions about Babylon, 
IIuz, and Gala, to the confines of India, as far as Gog and Magog, 
received the priesthood from Agheus, the silk-weaver, and disciple of 
the apostle Addeus.” 

Magog was one of the sons of Japheth, (Gen. ch. x.) his land and 
people were also called Gog, and his seat was in the northern parts 
of Asia. Ezek. ch. xxxvii. He is called the chief Prince of Meshech 
and Tubal, names implying drawers of the bow, and leading cattle, 
so justly descriptive of the hordes in Tartary : they are also described 
as warriors, and famous horsemen. Ibid ver. 15. The Togarmahs, 
or western Tartars, were famous for breeding horses in Ezekiel’s 
time, as the) are to this day : they supplied the markets of Syria and 
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Palestine with horses and mules. Ezek. xvvii. 14. There can be no 


doubt of the identity of these people, and that by Gog and Magog, we 
may understand the whole of the Tartar nations. 

As for the decline of Christianity in the whole of Asia, the continu¬ 
ance of heathen and idolatrous practices, and the progress of Moham¬ 
medanism among them, the reason is evident to all who have the least 
knowledge of those countries: even what is said above, of their chur¬ 
ches without priests, is enough to convince any one who credits that 
report, that whatever was the state of Christianity formerly in those 
parts, the want of Christian priests has been the ruin of religion 
there, as in other countries, especially Persia and India, a? hath been 
already remarked above. To complete the ruin, revolt and war 
desolated those countries, and left them an easy prey to the Moham¬ 
medan conquerors, under Ghengis Kh&n, in the twelfth century, since 
which period Islamism has greatly spread in all Tartary. 

The destruction, and almost extermination, of so many Christian 
churches in the East, must be looked for in the histories of those na¬ 
tions, and the wars and revolutions which caused such a fatal over¬ 
throw. The spirit of war against tire Christian powers of Asia and 
Africa, which, within a century after the death of Mohammed, began 
to shew itself in enterprises on other countries, already strengthened 
by the reduction of all Arabia, first discovered itself in the exhorta¬ 
tions of Abubekar and his followers, by a general incitement to a holy 
expedition against Syria, to wrest from the Christians that fine and 
populous country ; and such was their success, that in a short time 
they carried the religion of Mohammed from Arabia to Syria and 
Persia, and by their subsequent conquests all the towns of Syria and 
Persia possessed by the Christians, became subject to the Turkish do¬ 
minion. Temur, called Tamerlane, who in 1370 began to spread his 
conquests over a great part of Asia, Tartary, Persia, Syria, and Egypt, 
gathered immense treasures. He sent from Damascus eight thou¬ 
sand camels, laden with the spoils of that city, at one time ; and is said 
to have conquered more kingdoms in the space of thirty-five years, than 
the old Romans did in eight hundred years. He carried his victories 
to Babylon, Mesopotamia, Syria, Persia, Parthia, Egypt, India, and 
China ; and boasted of having subdued three parts of the world. He 
had his palace at Samarchand, where he celebrated his victories, 
blended with the Scythian festivities of Attila and Ghengis, and those 


of the Ottoman court. Ghengis ravaged all the eastern Asia, making 
conquests in China, Transoxania, Syria, Asia Minor, Siberia, Kara, 
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&lc. Ghengis Khan and Timour were the scourge of every Christian 
and Mohammedan state which invited or resisted their ambition ; the 
Christians of those unhappy countries visited by their victorious 
sword, were scarcely allowed a choice offered them by the Koran, of 
tribute, or of death. 


Art. II. Biography and Obituary, with notices of the late Mrs. 

Pohlman, Mrs. Doty and Mrs. Stronach of Amoy , of Mrs. Fair- 

% 

brother of Shanghai , and Mrs. Hobson of Hongkong. 

(In our number for January was given a list of the Protestant missionaries to 
the Chinese, but it was confessedly incomplete. YVe should be glad to see 
a full list, and think that most of our readers would also like to have some 
notices of all those who have been engaged in the honorable service of give- 
ing a knowledge of true religion to the Chinese. Had we at hand short bio¬ 
graphical notices of those who have died in this service, we should be glad, now 
and then, to diversify and enrich the pages of the Repository with such pa¬ 
pers. Our views, regarding this matter, quite coincide with those of the writer 
of the following remarks, which we borrow from the second volume of the 
Indo-Chinese Gleaner: see page 94. They were written, we believe, by Dr. 
Morrison, and are very characteristic of his style and manner of writing. In 
the Glean r they served as an introduction to an Obituary of the late Mrs. Dr. 
Milne of Malacca—which we may by and by transfer to our own pages.) 

Biography, every one acknowledges to be a highly interesting and 
useful species of reading, when it records a life full of incidents, 
or virtues of an extraordinary kind, or the great actions of persons 
distinguished, either by the obscurity of their birth, or by the eleva¬ 
tion of their rank. We also gladly admit the truth of this remark ; 
but we hesitate to subscribe in full to the inference which is often 
drawn from it, viz. that biography is insipid and useless, when it nar¬ 
rates the principles, conduct, and death of those who moved only in 
a common sphere, whose talents never rose above mediocrity, and 
whose life was marked by no unusual vicissitudes. No; we believe 
that the real benefit to mankind, from the relation of that which is 
extraordinary in the lives of great and even good men, is exceedingly 
small. The'faithful and mbdest exhibition of the Christian character 
embodied, and of the virtues requisite in our every day’s duties and 
trials, and of those tempers which constitute the charm of the 
conjugal state or the solace of human life,—is of vastly more benefit 
for the instruction of readers in general, than the memoirs of an 
Alexander, a Cleopatra, a Pascal, or a Brainard And the reason js 
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obvious—things in themselves extraordinary—or common things car¬ 
ried to an extraordinary degree,—equally cease to be fit models for 
general imitation. They are considered impossible to the greater 
part, and perhaps unnecessary to all; hence, except in a very few 
minds, formed by nature for unusual exploits, they merely excite a 
temporary astonishment, but produce no practical impression. That 
which is common, being within every one’s reach, and suitable to the 
condition of most persons, cannot be so easily evaded—convictions 
are more easily fixed on the mind—-and, by the biography of a con¬ 
sistent, though ordinary Christian, the forgetful children of men are 
put in mind of duties which conscience feels binding; of afflictions 
which are their common inheritance; and of death to whose gates 
every passing hour brings them nearer. Let not the reader conclude 
from this, that we consider extraordinary characters as unfit subjects 
for biography—no: but that there is often much in the lives of ordin¬ 
ary persons, worthy of being held up to the imitation of others who 
are similarly situated. 

Were it the sole object of biography to preserve from oblivion the 
genealogy of families, the distinctions of rank, the names and abode 
of individuals, the eulogies of endeared relatives, the tears of mour¬ 
ners, the apostrophes of eloquence, the epitaphs of tombstones, or the 
desolate state of survivors,—were these the sole objects of biography, 
we should never dip a pen in ink to compile them. For, while we 
believe that a little of these gives an interest even to Christian bio¬ 
graphy, and helps to fix it more easily on the memory, we are also as¬ 
sured that it has a nobler aim — to make men wise, and good, and 
happy. The moment the biographer loses sight of these ends, and 
suffers his pen to run wild in the unqualified praises of the dead, he 
perverts his talents, and defeats his proper object. Forgetting, as 
much as the nature of this class of writing will allow, the person of 
the individual, he should fix on those parts of the life and character 
which are most pregnant with instruction and which furnish, by 
natural and unforced inference, the most useful lessons to the living. 

Among the readers of every periodical publication, there are va¬ 
rious classes—some who love religious biography; some who sneer at 
it; and others who care nothing about the matter. Though very 
imperfect, it will generally be acceptable and edifying to the first 
class; to the second, however well written it may chance to be, it will 
furnish matter for jocular remark and laughter; by the third, it will 
perhaps be read, and perhaps not. The aversion of some to religious 
biography, particularly to obituaries, arises, it is to be feared, from a 
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secret aversion to religion itself. Christian obituaries present to their 
view subjects for which they have no relish ; and excite apprehensions 
about a future world, which they know not how to calm: Christian 
obituaries lead them into the chambers of the sick, and call them to 
listen to the dying counsels of those who are taking their leave of ter¬ 
restrial things; of those to whom the once glowing charms of youth, 
beauty, riches and honor,—are for ever become insipid; of those to 
whose view a life prolonged (were it possible) through as many ages 
as the world has existed, and its every year, month, day and hour 
well spent,—would seem scarcely enough to furnish an adequate 
preparation for that interminable portion of human existence which 
lies beyond the grave ! To the irreligious mind, scenes and subjects 
of so serious a stamp, cannot be welcome. Gan those whose con¬ 
stant aim seems to be, to put death and the grave, and the resurrection, 
and the judgment, and eternity, as far from their thoughts as possible, 
feel pleasure in being brought into so close a contact with those 
dreaded though unavoidable scenes? 

It has been frequently remarked, that Christian truth is never more 
lovely and instructive in the estimation of the wise and good, than 
when it appears embodied, living, and acting in the conduct of its 
friends : perhaps the very reverse of this is the case with those of whom 
we now speak. While religion rests quietly in the Bible, and the 
Prayer Book, or confines herself within the walls of the church, mak¬ 
ing only her weekly demands for an hour to prayers on the Sabbath, 
—her claims are bearable with a large proportion of her nominal 
adherents; (though even these moderate claims are quite intolerable 
to not a few;) but when she takes up her abode in the heart, influen¬ 
ces the actions, moulds the character, regulates the family, and at 
last pours her celestial balm into the heart of some dying person, 
known to them,—then her requirements are considered exorbitant— 
her pretensions, hypocrisy—her friends, self-righteous pharisees —her 
consolations, enthusiasm—and the writers of Christian biography, are 
stigmatized as a mean or a deluded set of men, determined at all 

o 

events to canonize a father, a mother, a wife, or friend ;—and who 
will not scruple to give an honorable place in saintly calendar, even to 
coblers, black-smiths, and maid-servants! Such are the views of 
some on this subject. Perhaps, however, could we follow them to 
their solitude, after they have been entertaining their gay and thought¬ 
less associates with such remarks, and did we understand the lan¬ 
guage of sighs, we should not unfreqimntly hear secret approbation 
of the individuals with whose history they have been amusing the 
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company, and many a silent wish to die as they died. Happy for 
them, would they but listen to the noiseless lectures of wisdom, which 
she delivers in retirement! 

Well written biography proves commonly more instructive to sur¬ 
vivors and the friends of the deceased, than the same length of a 
sermon or essay. The reason, we apprehend, is not because it really 
contains more instructive matter than is generally combined in an 
equal number of the pages of a sermon or essay; but because by 
sketching the early character, the domestic circumstances, the public 
life, and. the last moments of some endeared friend, it raises most 
vivid and powerful associations in the mind, by that innate power 
which the human soul possesses of identifying herself, (if we may so 
speak) with the things and occurrences related : thus we see when, 
where, how, and by whom those virtues held up for imitation, were 
displayed; and being interwoven in the actual history of a friend, 
they take a much more powerful hold on our remembrance than 
if delivered abstractly, though set forth in the most glowing language. 
Moreover, having been practiced by persons in circumstances nearly 
similar to our own, they appear practicable to us also; and we feel 
condemned if we do not make the attempt. We feel that we are also 
subject to affliction and death. We are, if not furnished with new 
subjects of knowledge, put in mind of important things which the 
hurry of the world had jostled out of thought. We trace the steps 
of the consistent Christian in the time of his repentance, and learn 
how the penitent feels. We enter his domestic circle, and learn how 
to bring up our children. We follow him to his employment, and 
learn to manage our affairs with discretion. We see his errors, 
imperfections, and foibles; and learn to take heed to ourselves. We 
attend him in his afflictions, and learn patience. We follow him 
through life; and we feel ashamed. We behold him die; and we 
are filled with salutary fear, or cheering hope. These are some of 
the advantages that result to the pious readers of biography and 
obituary in general; and to persons of nearly the same age, and plac¬ 
ed in the same domestic relations, the instructions imparted have a 
peculiar suitableness. They come home with more force to the heart. 
In how many instances has the religious history of a young person, 
been the means of rousing the attention of juvenile readers, to the 
importance of eternal things! How frequently have mothers been 
excited to a due care to their household, and a proper concern for 
their children’s best interests, by perusing the history of some piou s 
mother, who is now gone the way of all the earth? The dying 
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counsels of Christians, tend not only to edify their own families, but 
others also. Our dormant souls need sometimes to be quickened, 
and our general belief, that life is short, requires to be made operative. 
The views we obtain through the medium of persons in the closing 
scene of life, powerfully tend to direct our thoughts to that period, 
when our own lives also shall close, and to stir us up to make timely 
preparation. 

The longest life, i9 but a short preface to eternity : The belief of 
this, invests every hour of the former with an indescribable impor¬ 
tance. ; while it presses the unchanging realities of the latter upon our 
most serious consideration. Death opens the passage of human be¬ 
ings from time to eternity. To see, in as far as surviving mortals 
can, how their fellow-creatures conduct themselves on this passage 
—what their fears—what their hopes—what their joys—what their 
regrets—what their ideas of both worlds are, will generally furnish 
important lessons to those who must shortly pass the same way. This 
gives a peculiar importance to obituary. We would not lay undue 
stress on the dying words and penitent confessions of those who have 
unhappily spent their days in immorality and vice; nor do we think 
they ought ever to be recorded merely for the sake of preserving 
them from oblivion. But when we think of the good which they are 
sometimes calculated to do to the living, (putting the state of the 
dead out of the question,) especially to relatives and acquaintances, 
we cannot but consider the practice of occasionally inserting obitua¬ 
ries in periodical works, as upon the whole a very useful one. This 
explicit statement of our opinion will, we trust, be considered a suf¬ 
ficient apology to our readers, for our imitating a practice of which 
we think there are so just reasons to approve. 

When the editors of a periodical work are called to this melan¬ 
choly labor, by the death of persons within their own immediate circle, 
it will be difficult for them to escape the charge of partiality from 
the fastidious. It will perhaps be said : “ they will doubtless try to 
secure an honorable niche for their relatives, and the members of 
their own society, and their fellow-laborers, &c.” To which surmise 
it may be replied: that, in the cases supposed, it is perhaps nearly as 
difficult for the writers to be perfectly impartial, as it is for the reader 9 
not to suspect them of partiality, if it is known that they were related 
to or connected with the deceased. To remove every objection 
would be endless. To lay but little stress on the notoriety which the 
press gives to the names of individuals ; to be sparing in those ful¬ 
some eulogies which often render biography and'obituary so disgust- 
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ing; and to exhibit, &s above noticed, such parts of the life and cha¬ 
racter as are fullest of instruction, and best adapted for edification, 
—these are the best means of rendering the charge of partiality, 
groundless, and we may add also, of rendering biography and obi¬ 
tuary worth the reading. 

The death of an individual, compared with some grand event af¬ 
fecting at once the whole social system, seems no great matter—little 
more than as the dropping of an autumnal leaf from the trees of the 
forest, on the boughs of which myriads more hang, ready to fall in 
quick succession, by the next wind that sweeps across the desert. 
Yet to the individual himself, death is big with consequences. It 
closes the ‘drama of life;’ it opens his eyes on a world of realities; 
it removes him from all that is visible, sensible, and tangible; it 
fixes him in a state of spiritual existence, where objects are perhaps 
no longer measured by their length, breadth, or height, or time cal¬ 
culated by days, years and ages; it finishes the term of his probation, 
and settles him either in heaven or in hell! , 

Death, thus awfully important to the person who falls by its resist¬ 
less shafts, has also a certain aspect towards surviving friends—its 
electric blow is felt through all the domestic and social circle. 
When death cuts down one who stands alone, without those relative 
ties from which most of the endearments, and many of the sorrows 
of life, spring—the event may be said to affect an individdual only. 
There are no surviving parents to suffer by the loss—no brother 
or sister to weep in sorrow over the grave—no children to feel the 
want of parental guardianship—no near relatives left without any 
source of dependence. In this case the work of dying is, humanly 
speaking, much lighter. 

How widely different is the case, when death steps into the family 
circle, and carries off one of its more important branches—or one 
who, by a distinguished course of beneficent actions, had become a 
father or mother to the indigant! How many hearts arc pierced with 
grief! How many are, by the fall of such a person, shaken over the 
grave, if not cast into it! 

Females are the life of society: a prudent and virtuous woman, 
who is also a wife and a mother, gives a zest to every domestic enjoy¬ 
ment, and imparts a charm to life itself. She increases the virtue, 
the comfort, and the respectability of the family. She is tenderly 
loved at home—greatly respected abroad. The general tenor of her 
conduct, fixes her more deeply in the affections of her nearest friends 
—renders her life almost necessary to the existence of the family— 
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and her early removal from the world, a subject of most earnest 
deprecation. Suppose such a one cut off in the midst of her days. 
She has but just seen enough of her chilren to feel the cords of ma¬ 
ternal affection firmly twine around the heart. Ten thousand anxie¬ 
ties about her sons and daughters—about their education—virtue— 
comfort—and eternal felicity,—have often swelled her maternal breast, 
pressed the flowing tears from her eyes and drawn the agonizing 
supplication from her heart. She must die; and the affecting scene 
approaches. Looking round on her dear little ones, her pale and 
languid eye speaks volumes. (Reader, can you form an idea of the 
state of his mind, who must now take his leave of such a companion !) 
They come, or are carried to her bed-side, there to receive her dy¬ 
ing blessing. Inconscious, however, through extreme infancy, of the 
nature of the event which is about to deprive them of a mother’s care, 
they not only cannot mingle their tears with those of their father; 
but even play about the expiring parent’s bed ; and when her breath is 
departed, carry the news from room to room with an air of childish 
amusement; yea, and shortly after talk of Mamma’s clothes, &c., 
as destined for their ornament in riper years! A character more 
amiable, a death more affecting, can hardly be conceived: Such 
was the character—such the dying circumstances of the individual 
whose memoir is here subjoined. 

Thus worte Dr. Morrison in 1819; the memoir of Mrs. Milne we 
must defer for the present, but hope to give it in a future number, 
while we subjoin in its place some brief notices of others, who have 
more recently deceased. 

No. 1. 

The following letter dated Amoy September 30th, 1845, was addressed to 
the Rev. Dr. DeWitt, New York, u. s. a. 

M Rev. and Dear Sir,—Death has visited us, and the remains of one of our 
little number was last evening committed to the silent tomb. Dear sister 
Pohlman is no longer a pilgrim with us, but an inhabitant of heaven; no 
longer a mourner in this vale of sorrow and tears, but a glorified spirit before 
the throne of God, and rejoicing in being with and like Jesus. This, to you, 
we know will come most unexpected and sad tidings. We too have been taken 
by surprise. Death has come upon us as a thief in the night, and borne off 
his victim. Mrs. Pohlman was confined on Sabbath morning, the 21st ult, 
of a daughter. At the time, all things were favorable. Her labor was of 
short duration, and in no respect was there any thing unusual. But on the 
22d, she was very nervous, had obtained no sleep, and during the day had 
fainting fits. After this she continued to sink away, and though there were 
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no alarming symptoms, and the physicians, (Dr. Cumming of the Mission, 
and Dr. Winchester of the British Cousulate,) did not seem to have apprehend¬ 
ed any decided danger, yet under all their prescriptions and medical applica¬ 
tions, she did not rally. There had been febrile action, but on the morning of 
the 29th, the physicians thought all symptoms favorable. In the afternoon, at 
five o’clock, a change came over the sufferer, and it was soon evident that 
death was near. She lingered until the morning of yesterday, Sept 30th, 
three o’clock a. m., when she breathed her soul away, we have every com¬ 
forting reason to believe, into the bosom of Jesus. Her grave, and that of 
her little son, buried only about two months since, now form one—and the 
mother and child sleep side by side, waiting a glorious resurrection. Our 
afflicted, brother is comforted in feeling that it is the Lord, and that He can 
and does sustain. 

“ It is with us, dear brother, a truly dark and sorrowful time. What the 
Lord intends to do with us, we know not, but we do know—and thanks for 
his rich grace—I never have enjoyed a deeper, heartfelt conviction, a soul- 
calming realization, that what He does, and all he can do, is and will be 
nothing but right—for the best 

u My own wife is lying almost as helpless as an infant, on a bed of sickness, 
and I fear, it must prove of death. She has been ill of diarrhoea and constant 
indigestion for two and a half months. The opinion of the physicians now 
is, that there can be no recovery here, and we have decided, with all possible 
speed, to be away from this, and, according to the doctors and all our bre¬ 
thren’s advice, on our way to America. But I now very much apprehend 
that my own dear wife will soon be with our departed sister. We have no 
prospect of getting from this, much, if any, short of a month* The Lord 
reigns—yes, Jesus reigns—and shall we not rejoice ? We feel that all is 
darkness and desolation around us, but “unto the upright ariseth light 
in darkness,” and Jesus feels a deeper—yes, an infinitely deeper interest, in 
his cause and glory, and for the salvation of the heathen, than we can. Shall 
we not commit all to Him, and lie sweetly passive in His hand ? Not our, 
but His will be done, is I do feel, the prevailing, almost only desire, of my 
heart Your brother in gospel bonds. E. Doty. 

No. 2. 

This, dated Oct 8th 1845, was addressed to the same Gentleman. 

u Rev. and Dear Brother , —It is only a few days since my associate in 
labor and in suffering, had a sad duty to perform for me, which I have now 
to perform for him. Truly the hand of the Lord is heavily upon us. A 
new thing has happened to us, though it is no new thing in the earth. We 
know that the same God reigns, and the same event happans to all. Our 
dear sister Doty lingered with us until Sabbath morning, the 5th inst, when 
her happy spirit was released from its clayey tabernacle, to join the blood- 
washed throng in heaven. I need not say that we are in deep affliction. 
Once, again, and still again, within a short time, has God spoken to us. The 
first victim was a fond son of two years, who came forth like a flower, and 
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was oat down aa with a atroke; then followed the beloved mother and wife, 
in the bloom of health, and the vigor of life—fleeing away like a shadow; 
and now we have to record the departure of the friend and sister of the latter, 
who waa associated with her for years, in labors of love—in life and in death 
not far separated. Last Sabbath they together entered upon their first Sab¬ 
bath in heaven—that eternal Sabbathism of rest which remains for the people 
of God; where they “ shall hunger no more; neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat: for the Lamb, which is in the 
midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

“Mrs. Doty was the daughter of Mr. Hezekiah Ackley, of the county of 
Litchfield, Conn. She was early impressed with divine things, and at the 
age of thirteen, made a public profession of faith in Christ In June, 1836, 
she had the desire of her heart, in being permitted to leave home, and kin¬ 
dred and friends, for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. She was one of the first 
band of missionaries, who went out from the Reformed Dutch Church, to 
establish a mission in Netherlands India. When the five ports were opened 
in China, she removed to Amoy. In about fifteen months after arrival at this 
new field, where the prospects are bright, and brightening, she has fallen at 
her post Her health was never very vigorous, and her decline was gradual. 
About midsummer she began to fail, and had a deep impression on her mind 
that as God had suddenly, last summer, taken to himself a beloved son, so he 
would come for her this season. In all her sickness she cheerfully submit¬ 
ted to the will of God concerning her. All was done for her recovery that 
could be done. Besides our friend Doctor Cumming, Doctor Winchester, 
of the Brirish Consulate at this port, was called in. The result of the con¬ 
sultation was, that the only hope of her restoration, was an immediate return 
to her native land. This step was determined on, but before it could be 
carried into effect, she was removed to another, and a better land, were the 
inhabitant shall not say, “I am sick.” Mrs. Doty, was in her 39th year, and 
has left two young daughters. 

41 That God, whom she had chosen in early life, did not forsake her in the 
trying hour of her dissolution. In view of death, she was calm and compos¬ 
ed. She had a well grounded hope of a glorious immortality, and was ena¬ 
bled to give her dying testimony to the faithfulness of Jesus. No doubts har¬ 
assed her mind. Her experience was not cxtatic, yet had she clear, decided, 
happy views, of the land that is afar off, and could say with all the heart, 
44 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff shall comfort me.” 

44 Her funeral took place on Monday, the 6th, with appropriate exercises 
at the house and the grave by Mr. Lloyd, and myself. She was buried in 
the Missionary’s burying ground, Kolongsu, near Mrs. Boone, and that sister 
who, five days previous, preceded her to glory—and by the side of her only 
son, Ferris—there to await the resurrection morn, when all, we confidently 
expect, shall arise to everlasting life and glory. 
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44 They sleep in Jesus y and are blest, 

How sweet their alumbers are ; 

From suffering and from sin released, 

And freed from every care.” 

“And now what, shall we say? We feel that these are the chastenings of 
a kind Father. They are for our good. They are designed to draw us to 
himself—to drive us away from our poor, half-hearted services, to pure, holy 
and acceptable offerings in righteousness. Oh, these dark and deep waters, 
they must be waded through, in order that we may be cleansed, purified, and 
made meet for the Master’s service. We do not murmur. No \ by God's 
grace, we can bow in sweet submission. We kiss the rod, and Him who has 
appointed it. 1 Be still, and know that 1 am God ; 1 will be exalted among 
the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth. The Lord of hosts is with us; the 
God of Jacob it our refuge.’ 

“ Brother Doty is now considering the question of an immediate return 
to America, with our poor motherless children. These loved ones are now at 
such an age as to require the most constant and assiduous attention. If they 
remain here, they will be neglected, their education will be but partially attend¬ 
ed to, and they will prove a hindrance to us in the great work we have to do 
among the heathen. It seems the part of wisdom to send them at once, where 
they can be watched over, and trained up for society and usefulness. 

“ The field here seems to be rapidly whitening unto the harvest. How 
painful, just at this time, to have our number lessened ! To the eye of sense, 
all is dark ; but to the eye of faith, all is bright and cheering. God can easily 
raise up his own instruments. What though two of us are sitting in the weeds 
of widowhood ; what though five childreu are thrown upon the world without 
a .mother’s care ? God is on the throne. He can cause more souls to be saved 
by the death of our dear partners, than by their lives. He will take care of 
the orphan and the stranger. “ Blessed be his holy name forever; and let the 
whole earth be filled with his glory.” We ask a renewed interest in your 
prayers to God for us, and as many laborers as you can send. 

“Yours, in sorrow, as in joy, W. J. Pohlman.” 

The following brief notice of Mrs. John Stronach is from the pen 
of the Rev Dr. Legge, who was a follow passenger with her from 
Hongkong, and must have been waitten about two years ago. 

No. 3. 

14 You are aware that she embarked with her four children in company 
with us on board the Duke of Portland, on the 19th November, 1845, 
hoping that a visit to her native land would restore her to the enjoyment of 
health, and enable her soon to rejoine her hnsband in his important sphere 
of labour. It seemed good, however, to the Supreme Disposer of all 
•vents that her hopes should not be realised. The long sickness and many 
privations, which she had endured in the missionary field, had exhausted the 
energies of her constitution. She was not privileged to behold again the 
shores, which, nearly ten years before, she had left on her mission of love to 
th« heathen. On the 7th of March* more than a month before the conclusion 
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of the voyage, her life on earth terminated, and ahe entered into the joy of 
her Lord. There was much in her circumstances to depress her mind. 
Separated from her devoted husband, suffering from disease in various forms, 
called to resign the guardianship of her dear children,—she felt that all 
these things were against her, but underneath her were the everlasting arms 
and ahe possessed her soul in peace.” 

Mrs. Fairbrother had been in China only a few months, and had 
suffered much on her outward voyage. The following paragraphs 
are from a letter addressed to the Directors of the London Mission¬ 
ary Society, written by Mr. Fairbrother. 

No. 4. 

“ I have to communicate the melancholy intelligence of the decease of my 
dear wife. When we arrived here, she was weak from the excitement produc¬ 
ed by the constantly varying and trying circumstances in which we had been 
placed; but I indulged the hope that a temperate and perfect rest would re¬ 
store her to health. About a fortnight after we landed she had an attack of 
diarrhoea; but then I had no serious apprehensions of any danger. She was 
much better, though she had not recovered her usual strength, when tho 
disease returned with increased violence. It continued several days, and 
she expired on the evening of September 18th 1845. 

« For several years she had indulged the hope of carrying the Gospel to the 
Heathen, and lived to reach her destination, but died before entering upon her 

work. 

“ Her piety was unobtrusive and sincere; the best evidence of it is in the 
sacrifice she made, and the holiness and consistency of her life, Though 
we could not hold intercourse with her during the hours which preceded her 
death, yet we doubt not her end was peace: her countenance indicated a 
composed and happy state of mind. 

“ I abstain from saying anything about my own feelings. You will feel 
certain that I am almost overwhelmed with sorrow, yet a divine power sus¬ 
tains me to a degree which I could not have anticipated. The thought of 
her happiness, and knowing that it was the will of God, forbid me to murmur, 
and the hope of re-union in happier circumstances supports my mind in my 
desolate condition. It remains my duty to “ follow them who through faith 
and patience inherit the promisesdoing the will of God, and waiting, with 
cheerfulness and resignation to the divine will, the time of my great change, 
when, like the dear now sainted partner of my every enjoyment and every 
sorrow, I shall find that ‘ to die is gain.’ 

The following paragraph is from a note to the same Directors, 
written by Dr. Hobson, Dec. 24th, 1845* Dr. and Mrs. Hobson 

left the Chinese waters on the 23d of July. 

No. 5. 

It is my painful duty to announce to you the death of my dear wife, on 
the morning of the 22d inst.. at -l-o’clock, when anchored, after heavy weather, 
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off Cuugeness, a little south of Dover. The object of the voyage has entirely 
failed, and our mo9t sanguine expectations have been disappointed. Fever, 
chiefly in an intermittent form, continued unabated and unsubdued till within 
a few days of our reaching England; it was then succeeded, as I always fear¬ 
ed it would be, by diarrhma, which, with the previous debility and emaciation, 
soon terminated her existence on earth. It seems mysterious that, when on 
the point of accomplishing our voyage, having sailed upon the mighty deep 
for nearly five months, a distance of 17,000 miles, our native shores just in 
sight, her spirit should be then summoned to its heavenly rest But it was 
the Lord’s will, and what He doeth must be right Her end was peaceful 
and calm, She died in faith, resting on the promises, and was content to die* 
I am thankful in being able to commit her mortal remains to the earth, and 
surrounded by my friends to bury my dead, with the sure and certain hope 
of its resurrection in place that she desired.” 


Art. III. The Opium Trade: increased production of opium; 
transit duty on Malwa; remarks on the character of the traffic , 
by a Resident . 

On what we suppose is good authority, it is said that the'production of Malwa 
opium this year will amount to 30,000 chests; and the transit duty, from and 
after the 1st of July next, will be on it 400 Rupees per chest*—giving the 
government an annual revenue of 1,200,000 rupees. The product on the 
other side of India will hardly be less in quanity or yield less in revenue. 
Nearly all this—fifty-five or sixty thousand chests, will find its way to the 
markets of China, where it is sold and bought nominally as a contraband ar¬ 
ticle, and usually commanding ready money—say 60,000 chests at $600 per 
chest (more or less )=$36,000,000. 

We have been asked to give our opinion on the propriety, or otherwise, of 
its being legalized. Considering the question in all its bearings—political, 
commercial, and moral—it is not easy to give an opinion. Excepting as a 
medicine, we consider the use of opium as highly injurious, and always to 
be deprecated. As its traffic is contraband, forbidden by the laws and sta¬ 
tutes of the empire, it too is to be deprecated. But is the article, de facto , 
contraband in China ? Since Lin’s discomfiture the law has been a dead 
letter. Without legal forms, the article is dutiable —and the duties are levied 
in a manner the worst possible and in the highest degree injurous. Let the 
cultivation of the drug, the trqffic in it, and the use thereof—so far as they 
minister to evil—be abandoned. Though we cannot, (at least for the pre¬ 
sent,) give our opinion in favor of legalization, still we are not prepired to 
say that, if the traffic were legalized, its evils, and the evils flowing from 
the use of the drug, would be augmented. 
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One thing is clear to us—the whole subject is worthy of the most careful 

discussion in all its bearings ; and we invite our readers to take it up, and 

put the whole question in its true light The conditions of the premium, for 

which “ A Resident ” inquires, will be found on page 573, voL voL V. The 
following are his remarks addressed to the Editor of the Repository. 

Dear Sir,—Seeing some remarks in your late periodical on the 
opium trade, in which almost the whole mercantile community here is 
concerned, I as one of its members do not consider a few observations 
on the character of our pursuits out of season at present, being not 
indifferent about the iniquities of this nefarious traffic so justly con¬ 
demned ; and I think it culpable to preserve silence, considering my 
duties towards my God, my fellowtnen and myself. 

Commerce is acknowledged by many to be an enlightened and 
honorable pursuit, and the precursor of light and civilization to the 
distant parts of the globe. An honest merchant possesses the means 
of doing good to mankind far superior to those of the men of any 
other profession. Placed by Divine Providence between the cul¬ 
tivators and manufacturers in one country, and the consumers in the 
other, employing many thousands of beings in the transport of his 
merchandise, what a wide field lies before him for benevolence and 
charity. Being accountable to the one only omniseient and all 
powerful Master, how does he stand envied by the political, literary, 
and other classes, whose masters are so zealous as to require the whole 
man for a very sparing remuneration, making them dependent upon 
and subservient to mortals like themselves for reward and success 
in life. Independence ! the greatest of blessings, is enjoyed by no 
class of people so purely as by merchants whether rich or poor. Gov¬ 
ernments are employed by them to look after their property and per¬ 
sons by land and sea, for which they are liberally paid and supported. 
Scientific societies are formed to explore unfrequented countries and 
to navigate the remotest corners of the sea, to open the bowels of 
the earth, and to seek the bottom of the deep, clearing ways and pre¬ 
paring new resources for mercantile enterprize. What class of peo¬ 
ple is so well paid for an easy service as that of merchants whose mere 
command is sufficient to ensure success in trade, “ where money 
breeds money.” This is perhaps the season of spring and summer 
of the outward voyage; and had not our mercantile weather been so 
precarious as to have an untimely autumn and a severe winter in the 
duties of the homeward voyage, we should have had members who 
bv their example could have shed lustre on our profession. Every 
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country is delighted to draw merchants to its shore, as the messengers 
of peace and comfort; and why China groans and sorrows for its 
commercial intercourse with foreigners, is a problem painful to be 
solved. In vain we go to the beautiful Flower Gardens to bring 
comfort to the soul disturbed by this heart-aching question, but the 
opening of the numerous blossoms of spring and the amiable faces 
of youthful children dressed in costly silks of variegated hues can 
impart to us no joy. “ O conscience, thou mighty tribunal in 
our intellectual circle, thou first tribunal in the moral empire of the 
world, thou art at once the effect and the certain proof of the ex¬ 
istence of a God.” We are not all opium merchants, but alas— 

“-all are men, 

Condemned alike to groan, 

The tender for anothers pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 

Previous to our leaving home we had no idea of our predecessors 
being so cruel as to have thus bestrowed our path with thorns so as to 
prevent our reaping any harvest in this distant country to which we 
so eagerly traveled for honorable commerce. “ But honesty the best 
policy ” seems the golden rule in all parts of the world, with the ex 
ception perhaps of Old China, on which we have brought sorrow in 
its dotage. England, proud of her valor, supports the folly of her 
children in corrupting the morals of the sons of Han, assisting them 
to break the laws of their government, quickly forgetting the fate of 
her enemies, who excited her own children against the mother coun¬ 
try. It is true that God may not always give victory to the strong 
and the race to the swift. Mighty kingdoms, exercising their domi¬ 
nions far and wide are now no more, because they abused the power 
vested in them by the Almighty. 

Where there is a will there is always a way to do, and if our fa¬ 
thers have allowed the opium question to pass unnoticed, it is absurd 
that it should remain so in such an enlightened age as this; and I 
hope your correspondents have not appealed in vain to the benevolent 
public, and particularly to that respectable body the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, to get redress for this horrid wrong ; for if to do were as easy 
as to know what were good chapels would have been churches, and 
poor men’s cottages prince’s palaces. 

I have given only one side of the character of a mercantile life, 
which might be justly called partial by some whose conscientious 
scruples have prevented them from entering it, did I not take it Cor 
granted that the other side will be fully understood by its true touch- 
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stone, the present opium discussion.—If the premium of <£100, left 
with the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, remains un¬ 
appropriated, the best way of using it will be to collect and publish 
all that has been said about the opium trade, in one volume, as a 
seasonable guide to young merchants coming out to China. If you 
will oblige us by reprinting the proposed conditions of the Essay, I 
hope some of us will interest themselves about it, having for their 
reward the hope of forgiveness for their past errors in trading in 
a contraband and most pernicious article, opium. 

Your obedient servant, 

Canton, March, 1847. A Resident. 


v * •/* v 


Art. IV. “ A Demonstration;” particulars of the late movement to 
and from the provincial city of Canton, under major-general 
D' Aguilar, accompanied by H. E. sir John Francis Davis, H. 
B. M. plenipotentiary Sfc, Sfc. 

Again we have had to witness one of those exciting scenes, almost 
inseparable from such a state of undefined relations as now exists 
between China and the rest of the world— undefined only because 
there has been wanting a disposition or power to fulfill the provisions 
of the late treaties. On the 30th ultimo there was published at 
Hongkong an extract, from a public dispatch, wherein it appears 
that, the British government “ will exact and require from the Chi¬ 
nese that British subjects should be as free from molestation and 
insult in China as they could be in England,” while the said govern¬ 
ment will exact and require from the said subjects “ that they shall 
abstain as much from offering molestation and insult to others as 
they would if they were in England.” When this is accomplished a 
great change will have been effected,— a great change in the conduct 
of multitudes, of almost all the Chinese, and of foreigners not a few. 

With a view to supply our readers with as full a detail as possible, 
of the particulars of the late movement, we shall, so far as they have 
come to our knowledge, narrate them in the order in which they 
transpired. 

April 1 st. This evening a party of troops of the 18th Royal Irish, 
and 42d Madras Native Infantry, embarked at Honkong on board H. 
M. steamer Vulture, the H. C. steamer Pluto, and the chartered stea- 
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raer Corsair. His excellency, Sir John Francis Davis is known to have 
been engaged, till a late hour that night, in council with the heads 
of the principal departments of the government; and the Pluto, 
which had been lying for some weeks off the factories, had only 
just returned from Canton, bringing down major Aldrich and colonel 
Philpotts, who had been up to the city reconnoitering. In Can¬ 
ton it was only whispered that they would shortly return. 

April 2 d. Before dawn this morning the three steamers, with H. 
M. brig Espiegle. and some bonts, were under way. On passing the 
forts at the Bogue, troops were landed and most of the guns spiked 
—little or no resistance having been made, for the Chinese had been 
taken wholly by surprise. 

Saturday Morning, the 3 d, rumors reached Canton of what had 
been done at the Bogue, and an official report is said to have been 
made to Kiying by some of his own officers at an early hour. 

The honorable major Caine had already been appointed Acting 
Governor of Hongkong; and we copy from one of the papers of the 
day the following, appointing him Commandant. 

No. 1. 


Extract from General Orders 
By the honorable Major-general D'Aguilar, c b. 

Head Quarters H. M. St. Frigate Vulture, off Whampoa, 2d April, 1847. 

With the concurrence of H. E. Sir John Francis Davis, Baronet, &c., &c., 
the Major general commanding gladly avails himself of the services of the 
honorable Major Caine, and appoints him Commandant of Hongkong, during 
the absence of the Major general and the main body of the troops on service 
at Canton. 

- By order J. Bruce, Captain , Asst. Adjt. General. 


By nine o’clock, with the aid of glasses from the tops of the Fac¬ 
tories, the steamers were seen moving up the river towards the pro¬ 
vincial city. All the guns in the forts, along the banks of the river, 
shared the same treatment as those at the Bogue—not excepting 
those in the French Folly off the south-east corner of the city, and 
those in the little red round fort opposite the Factories. Every one 
seemed to be taken by surprise. It was said that even the British 
consul had no certain (official) information of what was about to 
transpire. About noon H. E. Sir John Francis Davis, H. B. M.’s 
plenipotentiary, &c., &,c., landed from the Pluto, which with the 
Corsair had been anchored off the British consulate, while the Vul¬ 
ture and the Espiegle were left at Whampoa. In course of the af¬ 
ternoon the troops were landed in front of the New Factories, in 
which they were to have their quarters. A small detachment was 
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stationed in the Consoo house, at the head of Old China Street, and 
guards elsewhere so as to command all the avenues to the Factories. 

As yet nothing transpired to inform the public what was the end 
and aim of all the extraordinary movements then in progress, while 
all manner of rumors and reports were flying in every direction. 
The excitement and the anxiety were considerable in certain quart¬ 
ers ; but night came on and all was quiet; the Chinese governmental 
guards, at several posts, had disappeared ; and the heavy tread, and 
challenge “ who comes there,” were heard during the night-watches. 
The common watchmen, however, were not disturbed, but told off 
with the beat of their bamboos and drums the hours of the night 
in their usual manner. 

The following Government Notification (No. 2.) and proclamation 
(No. 3.) though they were not made public till the 4th, come under 
this day’s date. 

No. 2. 

Diplomatic Department. 

GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 

His Excellency Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary, &e., &c.,has the satisfaction 
to publish, for the information of British subjects in China, the annexed letter 
from the Honorable the Major-general commanding Her Majesty’s forces, just 
received, on the arrival of the expedition at Canton. The rapid and success¬ 
ful course of operations, begun and concluded within a period of 36 hours, by 
the small military and naval force under the direction of Major-general 
D’Aguilar and Capt. Macdougall, the senior naval officer, is calculated to 
teach a lesson to the people of Canton which they will not soon forget; and 
it is His Excellency’8 intention not to quit this place until he has placed matters 
on a footing consistent with treaty engagements, and worthy of the British 
nation. He feels that the moderation and justice of all his former dealings 
with the government of China lends a perfect sanction to measures which he 
has been reluctantly compelled to adopt after a long course of misinterpreted 
forbearance. 

His Excellency Sir John Francis Davis, bart., &c., <fcc., &c. 

Head Quarters, Canton, 3d April, 1847, 4 p. m. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acquaint Your Excellency that in pursuance of the 
arrangements agreed upon between us on the 1st instant, 1 am arrived, with 
the assistance of Captain Macdougall of the Royal Navy, and Her Majesty’s 
ships under his command, at the British Factories, and have established my¬ 
self here, with the troops under my orders,—having in the course of the last 
thirty-six hours assaulted and taken all the principal forts at the Bogue, and 
in the Canton river, and after destroying the gateways and blowing up the 
magazines, spiked eight hundred and twenty-seven pieces of heavy cannon. 

As your excellency did me the honor of accompanying me in these opera¬ 
tions and have yourself witnessed the details, I shall not enter upon them in 
this place, but shall reserve them for the information of Her Majesty’s Sec re 
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tary of State for the Colonies, taking care to supply Your Excellency with a 
copy of my communication. 

1 congratulate Your Excellency on this result of our Naval and Military 
operations, and the more especially, because, notwithstanding the fire of seve¬ 
ral of the Chinese batteries, while the troops were engaged in the assault, we 
have had the good fortune to take possession of them all without the loss of 
a man. I have the honor, &c. Slc. 

(Signed) George D'Aguilar, Major-general , 

Commanding the troops in China. 


By order, 


A. R. Johnston. 


British Consulate, Canton, 3d April 1847. 

No. 3. 

GOVERNMENTAL PROCLAMATION. 

Y eh territorial commissioner , fy-c., and Hwang chief superintendent of the 
commissariat , fyc., with Yen judicial commissioner , fyc of Canton, jointly issue 
these instructions for the purpose of quieting the heatis of the people. 

To-day, it having been reported that steamers had entered the river and 
come up to the city, we immediately made careful inquiry and took the pro¬ 
per action thereon. As al! nations have been in the enjoyment of free com¬ 
mercial intercourse, al) ?o;oy quiet repose, and we conceive that there can 
be no cause for solicitude. 

Moreover, there are near the city tens of thousands of militia connected 
with the colleges, who are banded together, and have in times of peace been 
trained and disciplined. 

They have strength, are acquainted with the military art, and are pre¬ 
pared alike for peace or war. Never have they given rise to troubles. Th : s 
we have known ever since we first came to Canton. You, soldiers and 
people, ought to abide in your own places, and, as you have always done, 
mutually protect and defend each other. If lawless vagabonds take advan¬ 
tage of the occasion to create trouble, and you are unable to remain in the 
quiet possession of your property, we will seize the disturbers and instantly 
punish them without mercy or lenity. Let each tremblingly obey. These 
are our pressing commands. April 3d, 1847. 

To be pasted up at the Thirteen Factories . 


Sabbath , April 4 th. Early in the morning it was generally under¬ 
stood there would be a conference, at the British consulate, be¬ 
tween the two commissioners, Kiying and Sir John F. Davis. At 11 
o’clock a. m., the appointed hour for the meeting, the troops with artil¬ 
lery, &c., were drawn up for his reception, when only two of his subal¬ 
terns, Chau Ch&ngling and PwSn Sz’shing arrived ; and as it was 
supposed that they came only in Kiyings* stead and not to announce 
his approach, the troops were accordingly removed, so that on his 
excellency’s arrival there was only the guard at the consulate to 
receive him He was accompanied by Hwdng Ngantung and others 
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and the conference lasted about three hours. During the day great 
crowds of people assembled in the streets adjacent to the factories, 
and were exceedingly noisy and clamorous. 

The following memorandum was furnished (we know not from 
whom) to sir John Francis Davis, before Kiying’s arrival at the con¬ 
sulate; we borrow it from the China Mail. 

No. 4. 

Wishes and View of the British residents at Canton . 

1st. A distinct recognition of their right to go such distance into the 
surrounding country as may be traversed either by land or by water in one 
day out and home, and full protection on their perambulations from insult and 
attacks by the populace. 

2d. A space of ground of about fifty acres at Honan, or in some other con- 
yenient part of the suburbs, for the erection of warehouses and dwelling- 
houses. 

3d. A site for a church and a churchyard for British residents. 

4th. A site for a burial ground for the Parsee community, either on Danes 
or French island, of an area of 40.000 square feet. 

5th. A bridge, to be thrown across the passage of Hog Lane, to connect 
the two Factory gardens. 

6th. A cook-house for LascarB in Hog Lane. 

7th. The railing-in of Lower China Street and the lower part of Hog 
Lane, and the garden walls to be kept free from Chinese buildings, exceping 
the military and police stations already erected. 

8th. Removal of the stationary boats which at present encumber the ave¬ 
nues to the Factory gardens from the river-side. 

British Consulate, Canton, 3d April, 1847. 

Divine service was held at II o’clock a. m. as usual; but the at¬ 
tendance was small. About two o’clock, a party of the military were 
called out to repress the mob, and to drive them back from the space 
in front of Old and New China streets through the avenue leading 
from the south end of Tthhing kdi (or Danish Hong) into Lwdn 
king street, where captain Sargeant received a blow on his temple, 
from a stone thrown by one of the mob. These proceedings created 
no small excitement. Major Aldrich and Major-general D’Aguilar 
were both upon the spot. The stone or brickbat was said to have 
been thrown from a house in Lwatihing street, which was forced 
open; and, as all the inmates “professed total ignorance, an ill-look¬ 
ing fellow was dragged out and flogged at the door.” And “another, 
who had been seized by major Aldrich’s party, for a similar offence, 
was taken to the gate of the British Consulate, and there received a 
dozen lashes.” 

The excitement during the remainder of the afternoon was great; 

o O 1 

and, as the uutuber;* of the mob constantly increased, they became 
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more and more vociferous. At length orders were given to the 
sentinels, if they could not seize them, to fire on any and all who were 
seen in the act of throwing stones or brickbats. As the darkness of 
evening came on, the clamor and noise died away ; and we are not 
aware that any shot was fired, or any Chinese or foreigner injured, 
excepting in the cases above named. 

Monday, April 5 tk. Soon after daylight an armed party was sent 
down the river to demolish the principal parts of French Folly, 
which was blown up; and the guns in the Dutch Folly spiked. 
After the troops had breakfasted, they were served with ammuni¬ 
tion; pistols were loaded; the artillery, &c., &c., were all put in 
readiness for action ; the Corsair arrived from Whampoa with addi¬ 
tional troops; the Pluto got up her steam; and most people were ex¬ 
pecting an immediate attack on the city. At this juncture, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve a. m., the following circular came out. 

No. 5. 

British Consulate, 5th April, 1847. 

I have been directed by his excellency her majesty’s plenipotentiary, to in¬ 
form you, that as a considerable portion of the troops may be employed to- 
morrow in coercive measures against the city, it becomes necessary for you to 
be prepared for defence, in the event of any attack being made on the foreign 
factories by the populace.—1 have the honor to be, &c. 

Francis C. Macgregor. 

Fasthoats and lorehas, and every thing of the sort, were now in 
great demand. Books, treasure, etc., were put on board. All the 
streets and avenues leading to "the Factories were barricaded. Guns, 
swords, and all sorts of ammunition wi re in requisition. Still some, 
who could speak very confidently, declared that “every thing would 
most assuredly be amicably settled.” Great numbers of • j Chi¬ 
nese, perhaps all who had it in their power, removed from the vicinity 
of the Factories; and a few of the foreigners, including most of the 
ladies, went on board ship at Whompoa. 

In the evening the Gentlemen Volunteers, comprising nearly the 
whole of the British community, were inspected by major general 
D’Aguilar, “ who explained to them that, in the event of operations 
being commenced against the city next day, he confidently relied on 
their protecting the Factories from any attack on the part of the 
mob; and that he would leave with them twenty-five men of the 
Royal Irish and an equal number of the 42d.” 

During the evening, a small party of armed Chinese was found 
secreted in one of the buildings in the rear of the Factories, and no 
far from the Consoo house, “ nearly forty of whom were taken pri- 
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toners and sent to one of the guard stations : the rest escaped leaving 
their arms behind them.” These proved to be a part of the “ im¬ 
perial forces,” who on the evening of the 3d got jostled out of their 
place in the Consoo; and for the night they were safely housed in one 
of the upper rooms in Minqua’s Hong. 

In the course of this day and evening several placards appeared on 
the walls of the city and streets, three of which we subjoin. No. 6., 
denouncing Kfying, we borrow from the China Mail; Nos. 7 and 8 
have been translated for us by a friend. 

No. 6. 

Drnuxciation of Kivikg. 

The English have rebelled against us, disobeying our laws and bringing 
disorder and injury on the 41 Flowery Nation.’’ Kiying’s heart is inwardly 
inclined towards them: he disregards our families, and, trampling on the peo. 
pie, he thereby degrades the nation. His crime deserves to be punished with 
death; it is therefore desirable that every one of us should exert himself, that 
all uniting together, we may set fire to his palace, and then cast his dead body 
into the street. To do this is not exceeding the law. 

T&ukw£ng, 27th year, 2d moon, 20th day. (April 5th, lb47.) 

An appeal from the whole province. 

' No. 7. 

From the Militia and Gentry of Canton . 

It has been represented that the foreigners have long boasted of their in¬ 
tention to enter the city, contriving means to levy and collect duties on the 
vessels of all nations. In consequence of a late controversy, about passing 
affairs, they have at length ventured to collect from Hiangshin and Sin- 
ngan a thousand or more outlaws speaking the native tongue, but clothed 
in a foreign dress, who proceeding directly up the riv*r of Canton have 
burned up and destroyed the forts. They have take possession of the foreign 
factories and congregated in the offices. They then constrained the autho¬ 
rities to allow them money ^nd extorted from them to the amount of some tens 
of thousands of dollars. Those truly foreigners were no more than about a 
hundred. By these proceedings the citizens became greatly alarmed. Law¬ 
less vagabonds of this sort are often thus plotting against the interests of the 
people, and audaciously contrive to league together in order to enforce com¬ 
pliance with their requisitions. They therefore commit their ravages upon 
the inhabitants residing both within and without the city. The great body 
of the people and the soldiers are not able to restrain their indignation at 
such proceedings. On the night of the 18th inst. (April 3d) the gentry were all 
engaged in notifying the country militia at the places of assembling, to be in 
readiness against the time appointed. The citizens from all parts of the city 
were also to be on the alert and prepared to exert their strength, proclaiming 
to the people to come from all quarters to exterminate and kill the villains. 
Let them take these false traitors, dressed in foreign clothes and cut them 
off completely and not allow them to proceed a step into the city. This is 
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the decree of the great body of the citizens. Let it be observed without 
tardiness or reluctance. It is thus urgently enjoined. The gentry of the 
city generally unite with the militia in this representation. (No date.) 

No. 8. 

From the Gentry of Canton. 

Whereas we have heard of opposition to the authorities, and not permitting 
them and the aggressors to dwell under the same heavens, it is not possible 
that both should subsist together. The English barbarians take occasion to 
excite trouble, and make a great display of arms. By public consent they 
have taken possession of and occupy upon the river-side a tract of ground 
as a place for trade, in all thirteen separate hongs. They wish to build a 
temple for public worship; and also, across the river, in Honan, to take posses¬ 
sion of a tract of ground and to build a fort There have lately been fo¬ 
reign soldiers measuring off the ground for a site. Our citizens having met 
to take the matter into consideration, immediately they opened a thundering 
fire of artillery upon them by which many persons were injured. In such as 
this there is no law nor principle of justice. The whole body of the people 
can only gnash their teeth with rage and indignation. Now the great body 
of masons and carpenters in the two cities (the old and new) of Canton have 
held a public consultation and have agreed together that if the English under¬ 
take the prosecution of their works as aforesaid, the men employed in these 
trades shall none of them be permitted to engage to complete their works on 
their own responsibility. And if at Hongkong, Macao or Whampoa there 
should be men who are willing to undertake it, the people of our two trades 
will make it their business to search out every workman of this sort by name 
and kill him, and to notify the inhabitants of the district to burn up the dwell¬ 
ing of every man who ventures to assume such a responsibility, which will be 
done without the least delay. This among the citizens of the capital it is 
considered the reasonable duty of every faithful and obedient person to seek, 
to have carried into effect The emperor hearing and knowing of it will 
also certainly afford some additional commendation and encouragement It 
behooves us to regulate our minds and to chastise those who refuse to com¬ 
ply. It will by no means answer to be inconstant in our purpose, coveting 
the wealth of these rebels and aggressors. The citizens of Canton have 
issued this notification. If any persons venture to tear it down, that is, any 
vile traitors, the citizens will have them seized, and sent to the office of the 
Kwangchau fii. Let such citizens assemble at the public office and they 
will each receive a reward of two dollars, certificate money. (No date.) 

Tuesday April 6th. General Orders had been issued to the troops; 
a movement was to be made on the “ City of Rams ” at daylight, 
unless the assent to certain “ Reasonable Demands” were gained 
by that hour; the reconnoitering had been completed; the attack 
was to be made at three points simultaneously; one party was to 
mount the walls at the southwest and another at the southeast corner 
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of the city, while the Pluto was to take her station midway between 
—when, at the given signal, to be run up at the British consulate, the 
work was to begin. At day-break some of the officers were on the 
walls; and had the signal been given, and had the bombardment been 
driven on for < few hours—but - - - but the assent came, and the fol¬ 
lowing was proclaimed by circular in the course of the forenoon: 

No. 9. Diplomatic Department. 

GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 

His Excellency her majesty's Plenipotentiary, &c., &c., has the satisfaction 
to announce, that at the last moment, and when actually awaiting the assault 
on their city, the Canton authorities have assented to his reasonable demands, 
and the impending ruin of this populous place has been happily averted. 

The following are briefly the heads of the new agreement. 

1. At the fixed period of two years from this day, the 6th April, the city of 
Canton shall be opened to British subjects. 

2. Her majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to roam for exercise or amuse¬ 
ment in the neighboring country without molestation, returning the same 
day, as at Shanghai, and any persons moles ta ting them shall be severely 
punished. 

3. The agressors on the two seamen in October last, and on colonel 
Chesney and others at Fuhshan on the 12th March, shall be made examples 
of. The latter being already apprehended, will be brought to Canton and 
punished in the presence of persons deputed by her majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 

4. An adequate space on the Honan side of the river shall be granted on 
lease to British merchants and others, for the erection of dwellings and ware¬ 
houses; and his excellency will ascertain the site and extent before he quits 
Canton. 

5. A site for the erection of a Church shall be granted on lease in the 
neighborhood of the space now occupied by the foreign factories; and spaces 
for Burial Grounds shall also be allotted at Whampoa. 

6. The flying bridge and another building between the two gardens shall 
be erected as desired, and sheds shall not be permitted against the walls. 

7. For the better preservation of order, and for the general convenience, 
the river front before the factories shall be kept clear of boats. 

British Consulate, Canton, 6th April, 1847. 

By order A. R. Johnston. 

In the afternoon of this day Sir John and Captain Macdougall, 
along with two Chinese officers, proceeded across the river for 
the purpose of fixing on ‘an adequate space* for the erection of 
dwellings, &c., on the Hon&n side of the river. This site, as fixed 
upon, will extend from the front of the Foreign Factories to the Macao 
Passage, and from that corner of HonAn to the Creek near the fort 
on the east bank of that Passage. How far it will extend back from 
the river we do not know ; but if we mistake not a large part of its 
surface is already covered with dwellings, warehouses, &c. 
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1 The prisoners, 1 taken on Monday, were released to-day; and the 
house in Lwunhing street, from which the stone was thrown on 
Sabbath day, was 4 razed to the ground/ 4 also one in Shoe Lane (?) 
where the sailors were mauled in October last/ In the mean time 
the two Chinese custom-houses, foreign boat-houses, etc., near the 
Gardens before the Factories, were removed. The excitement among 
the Chinese people and militia was now very great; and it was 
rumored that the latter were about to make an attack on the Bar¬ 
barians. Sand and sand-bags were pouring into the city, designed 
for blocking up the gates. Cannon were also to be brought in from 
the country. However the day and the night passed, and 44 all 
things continued to go on as usual.” 

Wednesday the 7th . For the particulars of a scene enacted at a 
very early hour, this morning we are indebted to the Editor of the 
China Mail, who was in Canton during all these late proceedings, 
and may have been an eyewitness of the 5 o’clock scene, which we 
give in his own words. The demand had been made and acceded 
to, under the third head of the 44 New Agreement,” that the aggres¬ 
sors on colonel Chesney and others at FuhshSn, 44 should be made 
examples of;” this was now about to be fulfilled. 

“Towards midnight a message was received at the Consulate acceding to the 
Plenipotentiary’s peremptory demand that the men should be given up at 
day-light. Accordingly, at 5 o’clock three men were brought to the Consoo- 
house, a Chinese mandarin of high rank with other officials being present on 
the part of the Chinese, and the Hon. A. R. Johnston, Captain Macdougail, 
Captain Bruce, Messrs. Gutzlaff and Meadows, and a number of others, on 
the part of the British. The men were bambooed in succession by the Chinese 
officers of justice, and on leaving the Consoo-house, the mandarin, on being 
required to do so, explained to t\' people, who crowded about the barriers, why 
the men had been punished ; and it was added, that for a similar offence they 
might themselves expect a like chastisement.’' 

Barricades were now removed; parties, who had left their houses 
or shops, began to return with their effects; and the British troops 
prepared for embarkation: and in the afternoon the Corsair , having 
on board a detachment of the 42d, moved down the river to Wham¬ 
poa, where the Vulture had remained, while the Espicgle had been 
brought up, above Napier’s Fort, almost within cannon shot of the 
city. The four following documents appeared during the day. 

No. 10. 

governmental notification. 

Kiyingi member of the Imperial House, guardian of the heir apparent, an 
assistant member of the Cabinet, a president of the Board of War, and go¬ 
vernor-general of Kwanglung and Kwaugst, issues this proclamation. 
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As all the affairs of the provincial city at present are beiug conducted in 
their usual manner, there is assuredly no cause for anxiety. You, ye people, 
whether abiding in your houses or in your shops, ought all to remain quiet 
and joyful in your respective pursuits. And if there be lawless vagrants, 
who spread abroad exciting rumors, create troubles, and deceive the multitude, 
it being clearly ascertained who they are, they shall be seized and severely 
punished. Give heed to this special proclamation and oppose it not. 

Canton, April 7th 1847. 

No. 11. 

Rules agreed upon , at a public meeting of the gentry of Canton t for 
defense against the entrance of Barbarians into the city . 

Rule I. The inhabitants of all the shops and houses must hire militia, who 
will keep a constant patrol, and who, if a barbarian enters a street, will not be 
freightened, but sound the alarm, so that it may spread and be communicated 
from street to street, and all with united strength be ready to beat back and des¬ 
troy the intruder. 

Rule II Throughout the whole city, all the people must remove the 
boards and pu nks from the roofs of their houses, and place instead many 
jars of water, ready to act against incendiaries; and must have ready prepared 
pots of lime, brickbats, stone, <fcc; and if they see a Barbarian enter :he city, 
they must throw these down with thundering force, and not allow a single one 
to escape from their net. 

Rul III. There must be no fear nor removing to other places, lest they 
give rise to plundering, and lest in the absence of our people, the Barbarians 
get possession of the country. Let all the people attend to their respective 
avocations, mutually protect and defend each other, and forever guard their 
own possessions. 

Rule IV. If any spread the report through the streets, that the Barbarians 
are entering the city, they must be traitors, designing by such reports to ascer- 
tain the actual condition of the city, and perhaps are seeking opportunities to 
plunder and rob. Let the inhabitants at once seize upon such and deliver 
them over, for examination, to the chiefs of the gentry ; and if they are truly 
traitors, they must be sent to the proper authorities for trial; and if found to be 
good people, they must obtain from their neighbors and elders bonds for their 

good conduct, and then they may be liberated. 

The above rules must be put in practice by the inhabitants of all the streets 
and lanes however small; and all must watch and guard with care, in order to 
protect themselves and families, and to show a readiness to fulfill the gracious 
designs of our august soverign in his love to all the people. Although the 
foreigners may enter the provincial cities of the other maritime provinces. 
yet great is the strength of this province ; and it behooves us to quit ourselves 
like men, and continue watchful to the end. Then all will be well. 

No. 12. 

Canton, 7th April, 1847. 

Sir^—The undersigned, British residents in Canton, beg respectfully to call 
your excellency’s attention to the following matters, in connection with the 
arrangements you may at present be concluding with the Chinese authorities : 

The shops in Hog Lane and the thoroughfare there arc the occasion of 
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great inconvenience, annoyance, and danger to the foreign community. The 
■hopkeepers there are always ready to tempt the seamen to drunkenness, and 
it will no doubt be remembered by your excellency that most of the distur¬ 
bances, which have occurred in Canton, have originated in that neighborhood# 
while on all occasions of riot or fire our danger is greatly increased by the 
assembling of low characters in the place alluded to. We therefore request 
that your excellency will obtain for us the removal of the houses in Hog Lane 
and the stoppage of this offensive thoroughfare. 

We further suggest to your excellency that the space thus cleared will 
afford the best site which can be found for the erection of a Church, and as 
the Chinese authorities have agreed to give space for one, and must be put 
to considerable expense in removing buildings on a suitable locality, we think 
it but reasonable, that as they will be saved this expense, they should be call¬ 
ed upon, instead to compensate the owners of the miserable habitations in 
Hog Lane; but to obtain such a desirable object, as that in view, we would be 
willing ourselves to pay the owners the reasonable value of the buildings if 
the matter can be arranged in no other way —We have the honor to be, sir, 
your Excellency's most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed by Forty-nine British Residents.) 

To his excellency Sir John Francis Davis, Baronet, &c., &c., &c. 

No. 13. 

British Consulate, Canton, 7th April, 1847. 

Gentlemen,—I am directed by His Excellency Her Majesty’s Plenipoten¬ 
tiary &c., <fec., to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this day's date, and 
to make the following reply : 

Ou the 3d instant, on reaching Canton, his excellency received from Mr. 
Consul Macgregor a paper professing to embody all the principal Wishes and 
Views of theBritish Residents, and these were therefore shortly included in 
the list of demands made on the Chinese government, and since assented to. 
It is plain that his excellency at that time negociated under circumstances 
peculiarly calculated to obtain successful results, and he therefore much 
regrets that the subject of your present Letter has been postponed until the 
negotiations are concluded. 

At the same time he must observe that the objects now sought could never 
be urged as treaty rights, since none of our conventions with China entitle 
us to insist on the stoppage of thoroughfares and the obliteration of whole 
lines of houses. These in every country are very serious questions, involv¬ 
ing vested rights, private and public, and it may be questioned whether (as 
far as the thoroughfare is concerned) the government of China has power to 
remove a right of way contrary to the public wish, for more than a limited 
time at least. 

This circumstance may render your objects difficult of attainment, and his 
excellency regrets it the more, as he is fully alive to the evils attending the 
existence of the lane in question, and the advantages which would accrue 
from its removal. He will, however, use his best endeavours to persuade the 
Chinese minister of these respective evils and advantages, and if the British 
community can raise funds which will induce the owners of the shops to give 
them up, the other obstacles might probably be surmounted. 
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It is altogether & mistake to suppose that the Chinese authorities are to oe 
at the expense of the proposed site for the Church, and it would be hardly 
worthy of the British government that they should. I have, &c., 

A. R. Johnston. 

The above, (No. 10,) was the first expression given to the public of 
Klying’s sentiments; he is known to have been greatly perplexed 
and distressed, unable to eat by day or sleep by night. It is ge¬ 
nerally believed, by those who have the best means of knowing the 
truth in this matter, that he has been left to stand quite alone—and 
even opposed by some of the high officers of the province. 

Thursday the 8/A. The following correspondence, &c., we bor¬ 
row from the Hongkong Register. 

No. 14. 

Head Quarters, British Factories, 8th April, 1847. 

Gentlemen,—I am directed by Major General 4)’ Aguilar, Commanding the 
troops in China, to acquaint you that he intends to leave captain Graves, and 
one serjeant of the 18th R. I. regiment, and Lieut. Da Costa, of the Royal 
Engineers, with one corporal and three privates of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, behind in the Factories, until further orders, for the purpose of render, 
ing you every assistance in their power, as regards the completion of your or¬ 
ganization, and other defensive arrangements.—1 have the honor to be, &c., 

J. Bruce, Assistant-Adjutant General. 
To the Associated Gentlemen Volunteers, Canton Factories. 

As this note left an impression that the whole of the troops were to 
be withdrawn, a meeting was held to remonstrate against such proceed¬ 
ing, and the following address was adopted and had been signed by 
seventy-six persons, when captain Bruce arrived and stated that the 
Light Company of the 18th were to be left with captain Graves: 

No. 15. 

Canton, 8th April, 1847. 

Sir,—The undersigned, British subjects, hear with alarm that it is the inten. 
tion of your Excellency to remove immediately the whole of the Military and 
Naval forces from Canton. 

We respectfully represent to Your Excellency that in our opinion the recent 
proceedings cannot fail to have created such feelings in the Chinese populace 
as to render the temporary presence of a portion of the troops absolutely 
essential to our safety, and we therefore earnestly solicit Your Excellency to 
afford us that protection which we cannot hope for from the Chinese autho. 
rities, avowedly unable to control the populace.— 

We have the honor to be, &c. 

Signed by Seventy-Six Persons. 

To His Excellency, Sir John Francis Davis, Bart., &c. &c. 

The following is the answer which was received to the forezoinc* 

a O b 

address to his excellency sir John Francis Davis. 
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No. 16* 

British Consulate, Canton, 8th April, 1847. 

Gentlemen,—I am directed by H. E. Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &c, y 
in reply to your letter of this day’s date, to inform you, that the very natural 
alarm which you therein express is formed on a mistake, as it has been arrang. 
ed that the Light Company of the 18th R. I., under captain Graves, shall 
not quit Canton until relieved by the armed Steamer, and that in addition to 
this H. M. sloop Espiegle , is also anchored within reach. 

Captain Bruce the Assistant-Adjutant General, states that he informed 
the meeting of British Merchants of the above arrangement before your 
letter was sent to His Excellency. Both that letter and the reply are there- 
fore almost superfluous.—1 have the honor to be, &c., 

A. R. Johnston. 

About mid-day all the guards were brought in, excepting two 
or three sentinels, and their excellencies the governor and the major 
general with the main body of the troops embarked and retired from 
before the provincial city—leaving a small detachment as above in¬ 
timated, and proceeded on their return to Hongkong. 

Friday the 9 th. A placard, purporting to be from sir John Fran¬ 
cis Davis, appeared on the walls of one of the streets near the Fac¬ 
tories, and a friend has furnished us with the following translation. 

No. 17. 

I, the envoy and minister plenipotentiary of Great Britain, make known for 
your full information, ye residents and shop-keepers, that in consequence of a 
breach of faith on the part of your Chinese officers, 1 have, with a naval and 
military force in large and small vessels, quickly entered the river and come 
up to the provincial city to inquire into the wretched principles and perverse 
reasonings of your Chinese officers, who knocking head have acknowledged 
their crime; it is (therefore) lawful and right to remit their offenses. 

We regard you, ye people, as little children, and have a heart constantly to 
guard and protect you, and certainly have no reason to involve and injure 
you. If however there be any lawless vagabonds, who following the multi¬ 
tude combine to throw stones, we Englishmen will be in the highest degree 
indignant. And it was for this cause that we demolished the two shops in 
L»wan Hing street, as a caution to others. Henceforth let each one mind his 
own business, and you must not again create disturbance, if ye would avoid 
inconvenience. I especially issue this general edict to inform you. Let each 
as is becoming tremblingly obey. 

(Articles of convention appended to the above.) 

1. It is settled that we enter the city afler two years. 

2. On entering the city there shall be no disturbance. 

3. There shall be a place for the anchoring of foreign boats. 

4 . Four shops in Hog Lane shall be taken down. 

5. The custom-house, &c., in front of the factories shall be removed. 

6. The people of Fuhshan shall be arrested and punished. 

7. The cross streets on the cast and west of the factories shall be removed 
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8. Forty mow (or Chinese acres) of land on Honan shall bo ceded. 

9. A long bridge shall be thrown across the flower gardens. 

About three o’clock, this afternoon, the prefect, or some of his 
subalterns, came with a native guard to reoccupy the Consoo house. 
A row ensued; stones were hurled at the magistrate; and the pre¬ 
sence of Captain Graves and some of his men was required before 
order was restored. 

Saturday the 10M. Several new placards appeared this morning, 
one ot them on the walls of Mingqua’s Hong, opposite the western 
gate of the garden, of which we have made the following version. 

No. 18. 

From the scholars and merchants of the entire province of Kioangtvng. 

It is universally known that danger awaits those who are in high stations, 
and ruin those who are proud in spirit, as surely as the meridian sun must 
decline and the full moon wane. 

Now, English Barbarians, hitherto always accustomed to acts of violence 
and outrage, you have insulted the province of Canton. When formerly (a 
lew years ago) your ships of war came to the provincial city, their excellen¬ 
cies, our high officers, extended to you their condescending regard; and as 
you had traversed the wide ocean from the regions of uncivilized barbarians, 
which royal laws had never reached, they bestowed on you extraordinary 
favor; and though you were rebellious, they did not lay judgment to the line. 
Still you would not repent and reform ; but, continuing to cherish the dis¬ 
position of the wolf and the tiger, you have taken it upon yourselves to raise 
puny troops, and in wild disorder have carried to the utmost extreme your 
acts of cruelty and violence. In bold daring, you wish forcibly to occupy the 
whole of the river-side, measuring off streets, disturbing and plundering the 
inhabitants,—not knowing that our city is such a mart for all nations, that 
marketable goods of every kind and to any amount can readily be disposed of, 
and that in like manner there can be obtained any cargo which may be wish¬ 
ed. Thus the French, the Americans, the Dutch, and the people of Bombay 



their dealings and polite in their intercourse, the guest mild and the host 
agreeable. 

At the present time Imports were beginning to be in good demand, when 
suddenly came this troublesome and injurious outbreak, putting an entire stop 
to all commercial business and depressing the whole market, causing damage 
to all nations. This is truly worthy of detestation. Last year, Mr. Parker, an 
American, who had established a hospital, dispensed medicines, practiced the 
healing art, and universally relieved the poor people, and whose virtue has 
been praised by all the scholars and people of China, wished to erect a hospi¬ 
tal at the entrance of Old China street; but the people, considering that it was 
an important site, and fearing it might lead to some unforeseen difficulty, 
were unwilling to grant the request; how then (now grant it) to you, English 
barbarians, who, while hitherto you have conferred no favors, have been 
solely bent on acts of violence and wrong, and by a hundred fiendish tricks 
have robbed the people of their possessions and wasted their valuable effects. 
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Do you suppose there are no men. among the thousands of officers and 
the hundreds of thausands of militia, who have been collected and disciplined 
in connection with all the colleges of our province? If our militia are once 
put in requisition, you will find yourselves mistaken, if you imagine they are 
like those vagrants who stand gazing with their hands in their sleeves and flee 
at the first display of arms. 

You, English barbarians, may talk of the strength of your ships and of the 
efficiency of your artillery ; and though you may have the means for making 
an attack, we too have means of making destruction ; moreover, you do not 
consider that your provisions are in a precarious state, the rations being sup¬ 
plied by contributions, and that the three or four hundred mercenary sepoys, 
living at the rate of seven dollars each per month, together with the English 
barbarian troops, do not exceed 1000 in number ; with soldiers so few and pro¬ 
visions so small, how can you long hold out ? 

If, English barbarians, you will not awake from your delusions, but will still 
persist in your former evil courses, we, the entire province of Canton, will 
first cut of your trade and provisions, and at the same time withdraw all who 
are employed in your service, and leave you like an infant on the breast, which, 
deprived of its milk, dies in the hands of its nurse! It becomes you, there¬ 
fore, quickly to reform and each attend quietly to your own business, lest not 
a single sail return, to be the laughing-stock of other nations ! Carefully con. 
aider these things. 

T&ukwkng, 27th year, 2d month, 25th day. (Canton, April 10th, 1847. 

The Pluto, lieutenant Airey commanding, returned this evening, 
bringing up some munitions for the gentlemen volunteers, and re¬ 
sumed her former anchorage, just above the Factories. 

Tuesday 13/A. During the last few days we have taken some 
pains to ascertain the state of popular feeling. On repeated occa¬ 
sions we have landed on Honftn, and in one instance entered the large 
fort on the east bank of the Macao Passage, and in company with two 
gentlemen walked along the whole battery, mounting sixty or more 
heavy guns; a Chinese corporal, a soldier and a few coolies were all the 
persons we met in the fort; they seemed pleased with our visit, and said 
their superior, the commandant, had gone to town, to buy vegetables 
for their supper! We have also gone almost daily to some of the gates 
of the city, and through the streets of the suburbs—everywhere unmo¬ 
lested except by base language. But there is a great deal of excite¬ 
ment among all classes, and it partakes more of wrath and indignation 
than of aught else. Many copies of the following proclamation have 
been posted up, and almost all in the vicinity of the Factories have 
been torn down or defaced. 

No. 19. 

A proclamation by Chang and Li the magistrates of Nanhai and Pwanyu 

tfc. y making known strict and earnest injunctions . 
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Whereas foreigners of all nations, in carrying on commerce at Canton, for 
more than two hundred years, have during this long period been well ac¬ 
quainted and on good terms with our people, the said foreigners coming as 
guests from afar to China; and because it is perfectly natural and no matter 
of wonder that they should wish to roam abroad and see the places in the 
neighborhood of the provincial city; and in asmuchas not only the peace 
will be injured and serious troubles created if the people of the country as¬ 
semble and crowd and gaze upon them, but the purpose of our august sovereign 
to show kindness to men from afar be greatly frustrated; therefore it is right 
and proper to put forth strict and earnest injunctions. This accordingly we 
hereby do, expecting that you, people and gentry of the country, will fully 
undersland that, henceforth, if foreigners travel about in the said places, you 
must not as heretofore assemble and gaze at them, creating broils and giving 
rise to other serious troubles, so as to expose yourselves to trial and punish¬ 
ment It behooves you carefully to consider this and obey. Oppose not 
our special proclamation. 

Canton, April 13th, 1847. 
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No. 20. 

Diplomatic Department. 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 


His excellency her majesty’s Plenipotentiary, Ac., Ac., is pleased to 
direct that the annexed instructions to her majesty’s consul at Canton be 
published for the information of British subjects at that Port: 

Victoria, Hongkong, 14th April, 1847. 

44 Sir,—I have the satisfaction to state that 1 have received from Ktying 
a reply to a note which 1 addressed to him before quitting Canton, regarding 
the objectionable Lane contiguous to the British Factories, in which his ex¬ 
cellency does not dissent from the propositions made on that subject. 

44 You will take care that the British merchants reYmburse the proprietors 
of the house lately pulled down at the eastern extremity of the river-front, 
adjoining the creek, and that they agree to a fair compensation for all Chi¬ 
nese property which may be given up for their benefit or convenience. On 
no other condition than this, which is the obvious dictate of common justice, 
will 1 aid, countenance, or permit any measures of the sort. I have, Ac., 

J. F. Davis. 


44 F. C. Macgrkgor, Esq., Ac., Ac., 

By Order, A. R. Johnston 

Victoria, Hongkong, 15th April, 1847. 


Wednesday , April 20 th. Since the 3d, Hog Lane has been 
closed, and the prevailing opinion is that it will continue so. Yes¬ 
terday crowds of people from Canton and Hon'm, thronged the of¬ 
fices of the city authorities, all begging that the street and ferry 
may be kept open. And to-day rumors are rife that, if compelled to 
abandon their houses, they will set them on fire! This threat should 
not be unheeded, since there are thousands that would exult in its 
execution. 

Since writing the above, the following documents have been made 
public, having reference to the obnoxious street, Hog Lane, and to 
the site which it is proposed to rent in Hondn. 

No. 21. 

GOVERNMENTAL ORDERS. 


Replies from his excellency Kiying governor-general of Kwangtung and 
Kw&ngsi to a petition presented to him by the shopmen of Siniau Ldn (Hog 
Lane). 

(A.) 

The petition, which has been presented by the said shopmen, is fully 
understood; and officers have already been deputed to manage this afair. 
Wait for their report. 

(B.) 

To Pwan Kiayuen and others. The collecting and training of marines, 
as set forth in your address, is truly a good exercise. But to talk—how easy 
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it i8! Something more than this, however, may be requisite. The super¬ 
intendents in the Dispatch Office are instructed carefully to deliberate on 
your address, and make (to me) a report thereon. All the securities and 
ter-rolls have been delivered over to the said Office. 

Canton, April 17th, 1747. 

No. 22. 

Reply from Chau. Changling, commissariat-general, &c., &c., of Canton, 
on the petition presented by the people of Sintau lAn. 

The commissariat-general most fully understands, as set forth in the peti¬ 
tion, that it is in the highest degree desirable to keep the place quiet, and 
that to move is a weighty matter. But the said shops have been opened on 
the boundary lines between the English and American Gardens; and in 
case of disturbance there, it will always be difficult to prevent banditii from 
assembling and creating serious trouble. It is also to be feared that, after 
a while, it will be difficult for the shopmen there to carry on their business 
quietly. And now the English are willing to pay a heavy rent for the said 
shops, so that no damage will be sustained. Therefore his excellency (the 
gov.-general) has deputed local officers to meet and confer with the foreign 
officers for the proper management of this business, in all of which regard 
will be had to the preservation of quiet among our people. And you ought 
fill in an orderly manner to attend to your appropriate duties, like good and 
faithful people. This I trust you will all do, and so fulfill the expectations 
of his excellency, and give no occasion for trouble and further deliberations. 

Canton, April 18th, 1847. 

No. 2a 

Reply from Yeh, commissioner of finance, &c., &c., on the petition from 
the shopmen in Sintau Lan. In all commercial transactions, in buying and 
selling and renting of houses, &c., among the people, it is requisite and ne¬ 
cessary that both parties have a clear understanding and be allowed a full 
expression of their wishes. Then business can go on. But in order to 
secure quiet for any length of time, regard must be had to circumstances, 
and there must not be coercion on either side. Those within and those 
without should be agreed and united. The prefect of Canton has been di¬ 
rected to examine the case set forth in your petition, that it may be duly 
attended to; which having done he will report to his superiors. 

Canton, April 19th, 1847. 

No. 24. 

GOVERNMENTAL PROCLAMATION. 

Reply from his excellency l&ying , governor-general of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, &c., to a petition from Mung Liuping and other gentry in the 
villages of Honan. 

It appears, on examination of the articles of the late Treaties, that foreign¬ 
ers, at the several ports opened for commerce, are allowed to rent houses 
and ground on which to build. Now the English are willing to pay a heavy 
rent for houses and for land on which to build. And this renting of houses, 
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Slc., is provided for in the articles of the Treaties. Accordingly high 
officers have been deputed to confer and arrange this matter in concert with 
the foreign officers; and fairness ought to be equally maintained on both 
sides. The said gentry have no occasion to be over anxious regarding this, 
but may wait quietly for it to be properly managed by the deputed officers. 
Then all will be well. 

Canton, April, 21st, 1847 

Here ends our Narrative. We subjoin some additional facts and 
some expressions of opinion, from the Hongkong Newspapers. And 
first from the Overland Register, 25 th April. 


“The only subject of much interest during this month has been the ex¬ 
pedition to Canton and the attack upon the Chinese forts on the river. The af¬ 
fair has been and still is shrouded in so much uncertainty on several points, that 
we consider it better to give our distant readers a short retrospect of the 
whole so far as yet known, than follow our usual method of repeating the in¬ 
formation collected through the month, as published in our weekly issue. It 
was known previous to the departure of last mail that stores and ammunition 
had been taken on board H. M. steamer Vulture, and a variety of conjectures 
were afloat as to her destination. On the evening of the 31st March, the *H. 
C. steamer Pluto came down from Canton having on board colonel Philpotts 
and major Aldrich who had been for some time there, and it is understood 
had penetrated to one of the gates of the city and taken a survey of it, in anti¬ 
cipation of an assault They immediately waited upon the Governor and were 
closeted with him until a late hour. Next day the town and harbor were 
astir with preparations for the expedition. Shells, rockets, scaling-ladders, 
&.C., were taken on board, and in the evening parties of the 18th Royal Irish 
and 42d Madras Native Infantry embarked in the Vulture, Espiegle, Pluto, 
and Cortmr steamer, which last was chartered for the purpose. The number 
of Troops, and Artillery, joined to the Marines on board, amounted to about 
1,000. The Pluto sailed late on the evening of the 1st, and the rest of the 
vessels early on the morning of the 2d, under the command of Captain Mac- 
dougal, and having on board the Governor and Major-General D’ Aguilar. 
The Hon. major Caine was left to conduct the Government here, and be¬ 
stowed great care in stationing the troops that were left in a way to enable 
them to support the police and repress any attempt that might be made to 
disturb the peace. Mr. Pedder also took every pains, warning the vessels in 
the harbor to keep a good watch and be prepared to resist any attack, while 
three boat-srowed about the harbor to keep guard. 


“ On the forenoon of the 2nd, the expedition arrived off the Bogue forts, 
*>lly prepared for an attack on them, had it been found necessary. The 
Chinese however were totally unprepared for resistance, only a few men being 
found in the forts, who offered no resistance to the entrance of our troops. 
The Chinese Naval Commander-in-chief on the station who is also Gover¬ 


nor of these forts only left Cowloon the 


following evening, sailing througl 
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the harbor after it was dark. Both at the Bogue forts and those at the se¬ 
cond bar, the guns were spiked and the ammunition destroyed. It has been 
sported that there was a want ot proper spiking nails and that it was done 
insufficiently, as it is certain the Chinese had quickly removed them, and 
w!i*n the expedition returned the guns were manned and ready for service. 
We believe however that the failure arose from the size of the vent of the 
guns which it required two or three nails to close effectually. This evening 
ihe vessels anchored at Whampoa.” * * 

u When the public first learned the object of thp expedition, the secrecy 
with which it had been prepared and the energy that marked the first pro¬ 
ceedings led them to hope that effectual measures were at length about to be 
taken to vindicate the dignity of our country and curb the insolence of the 
mob at Canton. As measures proceeded farther however these hopes were 
converted into the strongest disappointment and disapprobation.” 

44 We have already said that much uncertainty hangs over certain points 
on which H. E. has not condescended to inform us. It is uncertain whether 
he had orders from home to commence hostilities, or if the continued refusal 
of the Chinese to grant his demands, which were not only reasonable but 
already secured by treaty, provoked him to have recourse to arms. We are 
equally in the dark as to whether there was any previous declaration ot war, 
for at war we certainly were for the time, and had the Chinese in the upper 
forts made any resistance, for which they were fully prepared, numerous lives 
must have been lost on both sides. We know that the English residents, 
and even the Consul were quite ignorant of the movement until the arrival 
of the expedition at Whampoa. Even the end for which it was undertaken 
seems not well defined. It was believed to be the right of entry into the 
city—but that is left in a worse position than before. The other objects 
promised are not without value, but are not such as to justify the means used 
to attain them—much stress is laid upon all the claims made by the merchants 
having been gained—these claims however had been given to the Consul a 
considerable time before, when no expedition had been heard of and when 
it was believed the interference of the Consul alone was sufficient to procure 
them, as it ought to have beep, if properly backed by a fitting representation 
from the Plenipotentiary. The privilege to build on the Honan side is not 
likely soon to be of much avail under the violeht feelings of the populace, 
unless backed by a sufficient British force. This is the most valuable of the 
concessions, and we think the Governor would have been fully justified in re¬ 
taining one of the forts near the city, until it and the other articles of the 
iiew arrangement were carried into effect 
u As matters connected with the demonstration have gradually developod 
themselves, there is we think more reason than ever for considering it to 
have been a rash and impolitic movement What H. E. styles 44 misinter¬ 
preted forbearance ” in his first notification scarcely merits, as far as the pub¬ 
lic are acquainted with the circumstances, a better title than that of 44 vaci- 
lating policy,” which naturally induced the Chinese authorites to assume a 
less deferential tone, and at last, when instructed by the Home'Government 
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to exact (by force if necassary,) a proper observance of the Treaty, or stung 
oy some occurrence, or want of respect on the part of the Chinese, H. E. rush¬ 
ed headlong into the other extreme of violent and uncalled for measures. 
The expedition itself was no doubt well ordered, and so far, effective as the 
results testify, but it remains to be seen how far the objects gained, as set 
forth in the Government Notification, warranted the extreme course adopted 
—a course which might have brought about a fearful catastrophe, never con¬ 
templated in the outset, and for the consequences of which we were totally 
unprepared. The stealthy inroad upon a country at peace with us, consider¬ 
ing especially our respective positions as nations is we think open to severe 
censure. In this respect the Chinese authorities stand on advantageous gro¬ 
und, as they are said to have prohibited the forts in the neighborhood of 
Canton from firing on our troops, although they were in a position, had they 
availed themselves of it, to have done serious injury, and even when they 
heard of the attack on the forts they abstained from molesting m any way 
our countrymen resident in China who were quite unprotected.” 

“ In commenting also upon these matters we cannot too strongly deprecate 
the unfair and uncalled for inferences, and the Quixotic attitude assumed by 
H. E. Sir John Davis in this commnuications issued for the information of 
the mercantile community. The animus they display is sufficiently signifi¬ 
cant, and proves how unfitted H. E. is for the dignified and responsible duties 
of tho head of a government” 

JVots. We have already borrowed somewhat from the China Mail, and had 
intended to draw some additional matter from the Overland Supplement, and 
also from the Friend of China—-but we have no more space. 


Art. V. The religion of the Chinese, without altars, temples, 
priests, or any proper term to denote the true. God. 

Mr. Yeateb, in the volume from which we have borrowed the first 
articles in this number, gives us some remarks, on the religion of 
the Chinese, among which he affirms that “ it is a religion without 
altars, temples or priests, except only one,” the emperor; and he 
might have, with equal correctness, affirmed that they have no pro¬ 
per term to denote the true God. Much has been said and written 
on this subject, and much more probably will be required ere it can 
be made to appear that any other term than shin, jjjljl, is suited to 

this purpose. The advocates for the phrase Shdng ti, High Ruler, 
must have been grievously scandalized by seeing Shdng ti pdu tan, 

‘‘the high ruler’s precious birth-day,” posted up 
every where in broad capitals during the first half of the present 
month, and then, on the 17th (the 3d of the 3d moon), the said per- 
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son or his image carried in state though the streets, accompanied by 
courtesans and all the riffraff of the country. In Canton the proces¬ 
sion passed through 120 streets, celebrating ShAng ti’s birth-day! 

From a correspondent at Shanghdi, we learn that Dr. Medhurst 
is writing and publishing largely on this subject. We are anxious 
to see his Essay, and may very likely republish it in the pages of the 
Repository. The following are the remarks of Mr. Yeates. 

The religion of this vast empire must be allowed a subject of some 
importance truly to ascertain. Our only sources of information are 
the relations of the Romish Missionaries, whose abilities and penetra¬ 
ting genius all the world knows are equal to the task of this inquiry. 
From their accounts, as published in several authors, one point seems 
conclusive, and that is, that the Chinese religion is the most simple 
and refined species of paganism, different from all other, and peculiar 
to that ancient and extraordinary people. It is a religion without 
altars, temples, or priests, except one only, who is the emperor, and 
sovereign pontiff, receiving tithes of all; and who, annually perforins 
the rites of sacrifice or oblation in behalf of the whole empire. 

It does not appear that the learned missionaries are agreed as to 
the supreme object of the Chinese worship, or wherein the imperial 
and national religion consists. Tien is named to be the object of 
their worship, which in their language, signifies heaven : but in 
what sense they so understand the word {ten, when referred to acts 
of religion, or when used in a religious sense, is a point to be inquir¬ 
ed into: some of them understanding it of the material heavens , and 
others of the immaterial heaven or spirit of the heavens r concerning 
which neither their own learned men, nor the missionaries themselves, 
can absolutely decide: that is, whether the Chinese worship God or 
heaven; the Creator or the creature; likewise, whether by the spirit 
of heaven, or immaterial heaven, they understand an Almighty and 
intelligent Being, or only an energy or power devoid of life and 
intelligence; which diversity of opinions first gave rise to sects 
amongst the Chinese. 

The determination of this question has given rise to warm disputes 
between the Jesuit missionaries, and their adversaries, for more than 
a century past. Du Halde, who was a Jesuit, tells us, “ that the 
chief object of the Chinese worship was denoted by the name Shdng-ti, 
i. e. Supreme Emperor; or Tien, which according to the interpreters, 
signifies the same thing, though it is also frequently taken for the 
material heavens: tien, say they, is the spirit that presides in heaven, 
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because heaven is the most excellent work produced by the first 
cause.” But here it is asked, “ Did they regard this Tien as an in* 
telligent Being, Lord and Creator of heaven, earth, and all things? 
Is it not likely that their vows and homage were addressed to the 
visible and material heavens; or, at least, to a celestial energy void 
of understanding, inseparable from the identical matter of which they 
are composed. But this, says the author, I shall leave to the judg¬ 
ment of the reader.” Navarette, and many others, strongly maintain¬ 
ed the latter point: and in 1704, Pope Clemeut XI. issued a bull for* 
bidding “ that the two Chinese words Tien and Sh&ng-tf should any 
longer be applied God, but instead of then), the term Tien-chfi, which 
signifies Lord of Heme s, should be introduced. But neither this, 
nor the other papal prohibitions had much effect, and the matter has 
slept for many years.* 

Thus it appears that neither the Chinese themselves, nor Romish 
missionaries can deckle absolutely on the religion of that empire : 
wherefore it is moat safely and reasonably to be concluded, that they 
worship they know not what. Like the pagans of old, they have 
Taised an altar to an unknown God—and have lived in the utmost 


darkness of superstition without the knowledge of God, and without 
hope in the world. 

The religion of the bonzes is gross idolatry : there is no difficulty 
in pronouncing that vagrant priesthood the worshipers of idols, who 
in common with the whole mass of ancient and modern pagans, have 
changed the glory of the incorruptible and immortal God into the 
image and likeness of corruptible man, and to birds' and four footed 
beasts, and creeping things: and thus, being led captive by the devil 
at his will, have changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshiped 
and served the creature more than the Creator, as the great apostle 
of the Gentiles has so justly described them. 

In reflecting on the religion of the Chinese, or rather their super¬ 
stition, there seems to be elicited one great and evident maxim, 
which is, that in the example of China, the most refined and civilized 
nations of the world, unenlightened with Divine Revelation, are, in 
point of religion, on the common level with the most barbarouo and 
uncultivated nations: that even the inhabitants of the most' isolated 
portions of the globe, and the natives of the South Seas have equal, 
if not more exalted conceptions of a Deity, than the boasted wisdom 
of China any where disoovers: and herein is proved by an infallible 


* Le Compte, Torn. II. p. 141. Navarette’s Account of the empire ot 
China, p. 21,22. Moshetm’s Authentic Memoirs of China, p. 27. 
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and universal testimony the assertion of the divine apostle, above 
quoted, “ that the world by wisdom knew not Godnor could in 
any way attain to any just ideas of his eternal and unchangeable 
attributes. 

It is certain also, that if we look for any thing like natural religion, 
or natural theology, it must be sought in the nnenlighted empire of 
China, where it is be found in all its native perfection, and where its 
pestiferous fruits have been maturated, and displayed themselves in 
the tyranny, the despotism, and cruelty of that empire. 

Their great and eminent moralist, Confucius, was born about the 
year 551, before the Christian era, a little before the death of Thales, 
one of the seven sages of Greece. He was contemporary with Pytha¬ 
goras; and Socrates appeared uot long afterwards. This oracle of the 
Chinese, and model of virtue and human perfection, was famed for 
his prediction of a saint who should at'ise from the vest, or holy 
one who should there appear: which some have understood as an 
obscure intimation of a Restorer. According to a tradition univer¬ 
sally received among the Chinese, he was often heard to repeat these 
words, Si fang yiH thing gin, the meaning of which is, “ That in 
the vest, the most holy vas to he found. And it is recorded that 
Ming-ti, the fifteenth emperor of the family of H4n, was' so struck 
with this declaration, and the image of a man who appeared to him 
in sleep, that he sent two of bis grandees towards the West, whence 
the vision seemed to have come, with orders not to return before they 
had found this Holy Person, whom heaven had given him some 
knowledge of, and till they had learned the doctrine which he taught. 

But the messengers, discouraged with the dangers and fatigues of 
the journey, stopped in some place by the way, where they found the 
idol of a man called Fun, who had infected the Indies with his 
monstrous doctrine about 500 years before the birth of Confucius. 
They instructed themselves in this superst tion, and upon their return 
to China spread it throughout the empire. This happened about 
65 years after Christ, about the time when St. Thomas preached 
the gospel in the Indies, so th»t had these mandarins duly observed 
their orders, China might probably have shared in the labors of this 
apostle. 

As to their idol Fuh, his origin is so obscure that there is no cer¬ 
tain account of him extant; some making no more of him than an 
apparition, whilst others say he was born a thousand years before 
the Christian sera, in a kingdom of the Indies near the line, perhaps 
a little above Bengal, says La Compte. Thus far have we an account 
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of the religion of the Chinese, which, no doubt, very soon, our Eng¬ 
lish missionaries will relate to us in a more perfect and satisfactory 
manner, when they have the convenient opportunity to consult the 
ancient books and penetrate into that empire 


Art. VI. Journal of Occurrences: popular feeling in the provin¬ 
cial city ; the weather; a hail storm; decapitation ; Pwan Sz’- 
shingi a new governor; new Chinese secretary appointed at 
Hongkong ; the Chimmo piracy; coolie emigrants from Amoy ; 
death of Mrs. Speer; revision of the Chinese version of the 
New Testament. 


Besidbs the ‘ Demonstration,’ little has transpired here worthy of 
notice, during the month. Surprise, alarm, indignation, and bitter 
hatred, have been the predominating feelings manifested among the 
people; and it is impossible to forsee what will be the ultimate or 
immediate results. The feeling of insecurity, for persons and pro¬ 
perty, is almost universal, especially among the Chinese. Con¬ 
sequently many are removing from the provincial city with their pro¬ 
perty and effects. And it is said that the gentry are about to col¬ 
lect a large “Contingent Fund,” by levying a tax of one month’s 
income on all the inhabitants of the city and neighborhood, its object 
being the support of militia and defensive operations in case of war. 

Public meetings of the gentry and scholars have been numerous; 
one, that was to have been held, on the 28th, was a failure. The 
Chinese government must carry a stronger hand, or it will fall, and 
that very soon. 

During the first part of the month the weather was fine; the lat¬ 
ter part has been rainy, giving a fair prospect to the growers of rice. 

Hail of a very large size fell during the evening of the 22d. All 
day the weather had been hot and sultry; and about nine p. m. the 
wind shifted from south to north, and brought over the city a dense 
dark cloud. Some of the hail-stones were as large as duck’s eggs, and 
even larger, so that in several places they came through the tiles of 
houses; it was accompanied by much lightning and heavy thunder. 

Repeated instances of decapitation at Tien tsz’ Mat on , or the im¬ 
perial landing, the usual place of public execution, have been report¬ 
ed during the month, in the Canton Court Circular. 


Pwan Sz’shing, it is s.iid—but we do not know on what authority, 
will proceed to Peking, before entering on his magisterial duties in 
Kw4ngs;. The late governor, Hw4ng Ngantung, remains here for 
the present, and is employed by his excellency Kiying. A successor 

Su Kw&ngtsin, ^ jjjq |||, has arrived. 

In the Hongkong papers, we. see that “ His excellency, Her 
Majesty's plenipotentiary, &c.. die-, has been pleased to appoint 
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Thomas Wade, esquire, assistant Chinese secretary and Interpreter; 
his appointment to date from 1st March,” 1847. 

The C/nmmo piracy has excited considerable attention, it having 
been brought before the Admiralty Court of Hongkong. The par¬ 
ticulars will be found in the newspapers published there. We notice 
that to one of the actors hi the tragedy, “ Foo-Apo,” H. E. Sir John 
Francis Davis “ has been pleased to-graut a free pardon,” the said 
Foo-Apo having turned states’ evidence. We have the following 
particulars, in a recent letter from Amoy, touching this affair. 

“ Three bodies of the unhappy persons murdered at Chiinmo were buried 
at Killing sG on the *25th March. They were forwarded overland from Chim- 
mo, and were in such a state of decomposition that they could not be recog¬ 
nized. One is however undoubtedly, from the clothes upon it, the body of 
capt. Chamherlayne of the Caroline.—Mr. Consul Layton held a coroner's 
inquest with a jury of six gentlemen, who returned a verdict, “ That the 
deceased came to their death in a manner to the jurors unknown." There 
was no evidence to prove the identity of the bodies, or to say when, where, 
and how the deceased died, beyond the evidence already taken before the con¬ 
sul in February. The funeral way attended by H. M. Consul and several 
British and American subjects who thus exhibited their sympathy and respect, 
in the sight of the Chinese, for these poor murdered fellow-creatures.” 

Coolie emigrants from Amoy, besides providing themselves ,with 
the means of living, are likely to become useful abroad,—two objects 
which make the enterprise worthy of attention. On ibis point a cor¬ 
respondent thus writes to us from Amoy. 

“The trade of Amoy is increasing, and the ship Duke of Argyle will leave 
to-moirow (March 7th) for the Havannah with a novel cargo for that port, viz.: 
from 400 to 450 emigrant coolies, who go thither as Free Laborers. It is sup- 
posed that a large export of coolies will take place from Amoy for the 
British West India colonies. The island could supply from the neighborhood 
nearly 50,000 coolies per annum." 

Friday April 16*A, died at Macao, Mrs. Cornelia Speer, wife of 
the Rev. W. Speer of the Presbyterian Mission, and daughter of 
Alexander Breckenridge esq. of Pittsburg Pa. u. s. a. Mrs. Speer 
left the u. s. a. in good health, July 20th, and arrived at Macao De¬ 
cember 26th, 1846. The symptoms of the disease, which carried her 
thus early to tbe grave, made their appearance during the voysge. 
She died calmy, peacefully in the full hope of a blessed immorta¬ 
lity, resting on the Lord Jesus Christ, the Savior of sinners. Her 
remains rest in the Protestant burying ground, Macao, to await the 
resurrection of the just. “ Be ye also ready , for in such an hour 
as ye think not, the Son of man cometh." 

Revision of the Chinese version of the New Testament. Delegates 
for this purpose are expected to assemble at Shingh&i on tbe 1st of 
June next (1847); we hear that the following persons have been ap¬ 
pointed as delegates; from Shanghii the Rev. Dr. Medhurst and 
Bishop Boone; the Rev. W. M. Lowrie from Ningpo; the Rev. J. 
Stronach of Amby; and the Rev. Di. Bridgman from Canton. We 
suppose the Rev. Mr. Goddard, of Bangkok will be one of the dele¬ 
gates ; and perhaps one or two additional appointments will be made. 
The importance of the business to be performed makes it desirable 
there should be a full meeting. 
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Art. I. Chinese grass-cloth ; a series of sketches, illustrating the 
culture of hemp and the manufacture of grasscloth, from the seed 
to the state Jit for use. By Tinoqiia, No. 12. New China Street, 

or PI ft Canton. 

Tingqua is one of the many artists in Canton who gain their live* 
lihood by the pencil. All sorts of things, from the broad landscape 
to the little insect, form the subjects which are portrayed, some¬ 
times with great fidelity, by these men, among whom, at present, 
Lamqua perhaps enjoys the best reputation. The human face is 
sometimes drawn most perfectlyby his pencil; and many of his pain¬ 
tings would not suffer in comparison with those of European artists. 
Tingqua is a younger brother of Lamqua, and was instructed by him 
in the use of the pencil. Lamqua is chiefly employed on portraits, 
while Tingqua confines himself to miniatures and sketches. He 
has very many of the latter, we think not less than a hundred sets, of 
which the one before us is a fair specimen. These simple sketches 
afford a great amount of information ;-and were they accompanied by 
ample descriptions, their value would be greatly enhanced. The set 
on grass-cloth was put into our hands, with a request from Tingqua, 
to translate the name of each sketch. Having done this, a copy of 
the same was made for us, which, with a very few explanations 
of our own we now venture to submit to our readers, at the same time 
referring them to the artist for the sketches. The proper name and 
surname of this man are Ktoan Ting-kdu, j^lj ^ he is now' 

thirty-eight years of age; and is very anxious to improve in the art 
of which he is so fond 
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The reader must not fudge of the sketches from our meagre and 
tame descriptions. We have never seen the ma or hemp growing 
in China, nor do we find any very full or satisfactory description of 
it in any European books. In the Encyclopedia Bvitannica there 
are some notices of “ Chinese hemp,” and r reference to the 72d 
volume of the “ Philosophical Transactions.” Had any of the resi¬ 
dents in China the proper means, they might, with the aid'of Ting- 
qua's sketches, easily furnish some very useful papers, on the pro¬ 
duction of sugar, silk, etc., any of which we shall doubtless be glad 
to publish. 


i- W lit ft 


Selecting the seed of the hemp: this is done by women and chil¬ 
dren, under the inspection of an aged man , and having been care¬ 
fully selected, is put up in jars, and kept ready for use. 


j 


2- 1 ft fr 


Watering the seedlings. The seed having first been made to 
sprout, is watered and keep moist and ready for planting in the field. 

3. ^ ft ft. 

Ploughing the land with the buffalo. This is done by a single 
buffalo which is harnessed to the plough, aud is driven by a single 
man who holds and guides the plough. 

4. if fe ft. 

Harrowing the land. This operation is done in the same manner 
as the ploughing, with a single buffalo and driver. 

5. $$ ft #i. 


Weeding the ground , or clearing it from grass and weeds. This 
is done by gathering out the grass, &c., by hand. 

e- M Ml SI- 

Hoeing the ground: this is a simple process of cutting up the 
ground with the hoe, so as to make it ready for the seedlings. 

Sowing ashen: the husbandman carries a large basket in his left 
hand while he scatters the ashes with the right. 

Manuring the ground. Here is represented a coolie carrying two 
large baskets filled with manure, which is to eurich the soil. 
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^ ^ 10 * 

Leveling the ground. This is done with an iron rake, and thus 
the ground is made even and smooth, ready for the seedlings. 

io- ft ft- 

Planting the seedlings The ground having been duly prepared, 
the husbandman appears with his seedlings (the hemp seed sprouted) 
and with his hand carefully distributes them in rows or drills. 

ii. M Mk 

Filling up the drills. This is done by the husbandman with a 
sort of wooden hoe or scraper, with which he fills up the drills and 
levels and smooths the ground. 

'2. 

Enriching the. soil with fresh earth. This is done by coolies who 
bring the fresh earth or mud from the neighboring pools, and spread 
it over the surface of the field. 

'M 

Watering the ground. There are many ways of doing this, that 
penciled before us is done by a coolie with water-huckcts, from which 
the water is made to fall in copious showers. 

First blades of the hemp . Here the husbandman stands at his 
ease, under an umbrella, on one side of the field, looking with an 
air of great pleasure at the springing crop. 

15 - ft it ® 

Gathering out the weeds. The laborers, having gone through the 
field and with their hands gathered out the weeds that ha.d sprung up 
to choke the rising crop, are here seen seated under shade trees 
eating their rice a la Chinois. 

ic-1 m « **• 

Thtnrung the young sprouts, taking away a part, so that each re¬ 
maining stalk may have room to grow and expand 



i i . 





mm 


Bit 


Pulverizing old bracks for manure . These are taken from old 
houses and walls, and those which have accumulated saline matter 
are most esteemed. They are beaten up with mallets and then in 
a pulverized state spread on the fields. 
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& &.U 


Enriching the soil with fresh oil-cakes. These are made of various 
oily substances, and cut fine are spread over the surface of the fields. 


19. g 





Enriching the soil with old earth. The bricks having been beaten 
to powder, as described above, they are sown like ashes over the 

surface of the field. 

20 * ft IS 

The tall hemp. Here is seen the hemp grown to its full height, 
and both the husbandman and his beast of burden are walking lei¬ 
surely around it. 

Poling the rows of hemp. Posts are first erected ; poles are next 
lashed to them, say four or five feet from the ground; and then 
other poles are placed across these at right-angles, thus supporting 

the stalks in an upright position. 

« ■ 


* 


T 


Trimming the hemp. This operation of trimming, or pruning off 
the superfluous branches er twigs, from the main stalk, is performed 
by the hand and is done for the purpose of improving the main stalk. 

Destroying the worms which collect on the hemp, 
done with the hand by faking them ofT one by one. 

249 M 1 U" 

The hemp in full seed, or literally “ tying hemp seed.” Here the 
seed-vessels are seen in their full size, in a state of perfect mutarity. 


This is also 


ft 


□ 


ft a 


Collecting the seed of the hemp. This too is performed by the 
slow process of taking each boll or pod from the stalk with the hand. 

26. m i ft# 

Drying the hemp seed. This easy and light part of husbandry 
is usually performed by women and children. 

w.lfc 1 ft#Affi. 

Putting up the seed in jars. Having been carefully dried in the 
sun, it is put into jars and closed up so as to preserve it from injury. 
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as; ft m « k $ i- 

Pulling the large hemp. In the pencilings before us, the larger 
stalks are about one third taller than the laborer, who is pulling them 
up, and seemingly putting forth nearly all his strength. 

29 - Hkk ik 1 • 

Gathering the hemp. The large stalks having been first pulled 
up, next comes a gathering of the entire crop. 

30 - ill! h' I' 1 ft!- 

Sorting out the small hemp. All the stalks which are of nearly the 
same length are selected iu separate parcels, so as to give uniformity 
and equality to each parsel. 

31- *L J& Jo- 

Binding the hemp into bundles. Scores of the stalks are placed 
together, and bound with cords into large bundles. 

32 - » 1 

Putting the hemp into water for soaking and rotting it. Two 
coolies are seen here carrying a large bundle, which they are about 
to plunge into a pool of water. 

33 - 1 

Sinking the hemp with a stone The man is here seen carrying a 
heavy stone, wading into the water to place it on one of the large 
bundles that haa just been thrown into the river. 

34. 1 grrtra&fe®- 

Taking up hemp from the water after it has lain two nights. 

35- & 1 ft. 

Trimming the stalks of hemp, preparatory to taking off the bark 
or skin: an easy labor performed by women and children. 

36- * 1 % 

Scraping off the leaves. The stalk having been trimmed of all 
the principle twigs, is now drawn between two stakes bound so close 
together as to take off all the leaves. 

32- m i wm 

Cutting off the roots of the. hemp. The stalk is held fast in one 

hand, while a cleaver in the other chops off the roots, laid on a small 
block. 
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M 1 A Hi 1 fr 

Peeling off the skin of the hemp. The workman is seated on a 
long bench, in one end of which is an erect pin. hating with his 
fingers first started Hit skin from the tip of the stalk, he brings it up 
against the pin with his left hand, and holding it firmly there, takes 
hold of the started skin with his right and peals it otf, leaving the 
denuded stalk to tail upon the ground. 


:i». p\ 1 

Scraping the hemp. This process is performed in a similar man¬ 
ner ; the man is seated on a bench, an J with a sort of cleaver for a 
scraper is endeavoring to render the skin smooth. 



Wiping the hemp dry. This is done by females and children, who 
taking what has been peeled from a single stalk in one hand, with a 
cloth in the other wipe it dry and smooth. 


4'- tS k £■ 

Making it into bundles. Sixty, eighty, or more catties of the bark 
are laid together, and bound around with cords so as to preserve 
it from being tangled. 


42. ^ jffl 1 * 

Putting it again in water, which is done by men, who are seen 
carrying away the bundles and about to place them in a rivulet. 


43. 



&& 1 • 


Taking it up after soaking one night. Here two coolies are seen 
taking the large bundles from the rivulets, where they had been 
placed the preceding day. 

44 ' i- 

Washing the hemp. This is done in tubs, by coolies, and in shnall 
quantities, the bundles being opened. 

45. fl® ] . 

Drying the hemp in the sun. Here it is being spread out thinly 
and orderly in rows along upon the clean surface of the earth. 

46. S 0 R # 1 96- 

Turning and drying the hemp a second day. 
peatiug the operation of the preceding day. 


This is merely re» 
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47 . gif A# 6# 1 

Sorting the white and the colored. This is done by women sealed 
on the ground, taking up piece by piece. 

4 «- 4 # $ & 1 • 

Separating the long from the. short; performed in the same manner 
as the preceding. 

49, ^ If “f | — Jf- 

Parceling the hemp into catties. Parceled off in this manner into 
handfuls, they are bound up with a small string. 

«»• fib Alt- 

Watering the hemp. A purely Chinese process: the water is 
taken into the mouth, and is then blown forth in showers, so as 
gently to moisten the hemp. 



Beating the hemp. This is done by two men, with mallets, on a 
block, working like two smiths at an anvil. 

52 . m i g 

Hatchcling. The hatchels are fastened upon a bench, and the 
laborer takes a handful and draws it repeatedly through thenf, till 
the desired object is accomplished. 

Collecting the tow. This is collected and rolled up in balls, 
ready for any use for which it may be fitted. 

54 * ^ 1 • 

Drying the hemp. A string being lied around one end of the 
hemp, it is then parted and thrown across a high pole to dry in 
the sun. 


ss. -m m ] 



Splitting the hemp. The end of the hemp near the roots having 
remained untouched, is now split or picked to pieces with the fingers. 

56. tL 1 

Tying up the shreds. The skin or bark of the hemp being now 
nearly ready for the market, is tied again into small handfuls. 

57- £ 1 • 

Folding the hemp The handful having been first tied up is now 
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folded, both ends being turned inwards, so that it lies nearly three 
fold, making a little bundle nearly three feet long. 

58 - it i l • 

Bundling the hemp. Here the small bundles, of a catty each, are 
made up into large ones forming heavy bales, and ready to be carri¬ 
ed to the market. 

59- gJUttlfe \ ±i- 

Going to the country, buying hemp and bringing it to the shops. 
Here the scene changes from country to town, where the shopman 
is seen at his counter, pencil and account-book in hand, ready to 
take a memorandum of the amount which the coolies are just now 
seen in the act of bringing to his shop. 

60- g 1 ftg. 

Selling hemp. Having bought in a quantity, of the raw material 
just brought from the country, the dealers are here at their retail 
business, one weighing out some small parcels of the hemp and an¬ 
other is taking the pay, having the silver suspended in his scales. 

6i- * 1 ZxM- 

Selling hemp to be worked by women. Here two women are seen 
providing themselves, at the vender's shop, with a few catties of the 
raw material, which they propose to work up for wearing apparel. 

62. ^ . 

Beating the hemp a second time. Having carried home some of 
the raw material, the women are now seen engaged in opening and 
preparing"the same for the loom. 

63. 1 0. 

Opening the hemp with the teeth. A lady, respectably dressed, 
with two attendants, is represented sitting with a handful of hemp in 
her hand, having the ends of it in her mouth, biting open with her 
teeth any parts not yet sufficiently softened.- 


44- MM) D- 


Smoothing the hemp. Here two ladies, each with a quantity of 
hemp in hand, are smoothing and dressing it, 


65- ffl ¥ $£ 1 • 


Combing the hemp —a process so called, though the operation seems 
to be effected by the hand and fingers alone, without the use of a 
comb. It is done on a table, at which the operator is standing. 
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66 * 1 % ^* 

Splitting the hemp with the hand. An advance on the last mani¬ 
pulation is here seen; the lady is sitting on a stool, the coarse hemp 
placed on one side and the fine on the other, with some in her hands 
which she is splitting up and making fine. 



Soaking the hemp in basins. Rolled up in small hoops or rings, 
half a foot or so in diameter, the heinp is placed in small basins and 
water poured upon it, where it remains to soak and soften. 

* to 1 • 

Splitting the hemp into small shreads. Taken from the basins, it 

is now split up into small shreads preparatory to its being made 
into thread. 


69. & 1 $ g 

Forming threads . By uniting and splicing the short shreads, as 
prepared in the last sketch, we have now exhibited the manufacture 
of the long threads, by the hands of the industrious housewife. 

70 - &£ 1 S- 

Winding the thread into balls. The lady, holding a bamboo in her 
left hand, winds up upon it the thread with the other. When in¬ 
creased to the proper size, the ball is sliped from the bamboo, and 
another is wound off upon it in the same manner. 


min 11? 



Carrying the balls to market. The lady with fourteen balls, 
strung together, which she carries in her right hand, leading her lit¬ 
tle daugher with the left, is seen going from her house to the market. 

72. jfcR 

Buying the balls. Here the shopman is seen weighing a number 
of balls, which have been brought in by the fair manufacturers, and 
who are now at his counter waiting to receive their pay. 

73. | a. 

#•»% 1)0 * ^ 

Boiling (or steaming) the balls. Over a large furnace well heated, 
there is placed a boiler of dimensions sufficient to receive a tray or 
sieve containing a dozen or more balls; then a cover is placed over 
the boiler so as to confine the steam; and the hemp is thus boiled. 
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74. gQ 1 

Drying Ihe balls. For this purpose, after having been taken 
from the tray over the fire, the balls are spread out upon Loards, or 
tables, where they are dried in the sun. 

75. $i 4$ 

Separating the coarse from the fine. The thread, as wound off in¬ 
to balls, is found to be of different qualities, some coarse and some 
fine, which are now accordingly being laid out into separate parcels. 



76. 



& 


i 



Doubling the threads . This is simply uniting two of the threads 
into one, which is done by winding it off a second time. 

77. 

Winding small spools for toarp . This process is apparently the 
same as the preceding; but the spools are smaller. 

78. 

Cutting warp!:^ pins. Mother earth has to serve the poor manu¬ 
facturer for warping bars, and long wooden pins are driven into her 
face, which is first swept clean with a broom. 

79. 

ii 

Driving warping pins into the ground. These are driven in pa¬ 
rallel rows, ten or twelve fee* apart, the pins being separated as 
many inches (a foot more or less) from each other. 

80- ft 1 

Warping. The pins having been arranged in two rows, a frame 
is prepared for the spools, which are set upon a board, and the 
thread of each is taken and carried through a ring fitted for it in a 
pole, each thread having its own ring directly above it; and these 
ends of the threads are all collected together, and warped off upon 

the pins. 

si. i m. 



WMinp of the toarp. This is done upon a simple reel, winch, 
taken from the axis, is held in the hands, and thus the operation is 

very easily performed by a single coolie. 

82 . . t * 

Folding the warp. A heavy piauk, with a strong pin erected in 
one en.i is laid on the ground, and the reel having been placed on its 
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axis at a little distance, also erect, the warp is reeled off and folded 
or coiled around the pin in the plank 


83. A Ik fr 

Entering the coarse reed. Here are represented two men, or ra¬ 
ther a man and a boy, the latter has just come, with a reed in his 
hand, to the man who is seated on the ground with his folded warp, 
shears, &c., all prepared to put the threads into this coarse reed. 


M-anattfrini 

Parting the threads into tht read. The read is filled, and two 
men are seated, one on each side of it—one is tying up the ends of 
the threads into small knots, so that they cannot fall from the reed, 
and the other is placing a chord around the warp so as to keep it 
from being tangled or snarled. 

85- # 1 f,- 

Trimming off blots from the threads. With shears in hand, the 
threads of the warp are undergoing a close inspection by the weaver, 
who is trimming off all the knots that he can find. 



Boiling starch. This we believe is made from wheat, and is used 
for starching or sizing the warp. 


87. 


Splicing the waip. This is a very simple and easy operation ; 
with a ball of thread hung on his arm, the weaver is seen at work 
mending or splicing thread by thread. 


Brushing the warp. The warp being stretched, and spread out 
after it has been placed in the reed, the weaver appears with a wet 
brush, made of broomcorn, and brushes it clean and smooth. 


89. $ Jg. 


Starching the warp. This process is similar to the preceding, 
except that starch (or size) is used instead of dean water 



Fanning dry tht warp. The warp is still stretched, as exhibited 
in the preceding operations, and a coolie, with a fan in each hand, 
is urging on the process of evaporation and drying. 
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91. 

Making the harness. Thread or cord is used for this, and the 
man is seated on a bench, with his shears, dec., tying the nots and 


loops 


92. 



Passing the thread through the harness , which is done by two men 
one seated on each side of the harness, the first handing up and en¬ 
tering the threads one by one, and the other is opening the loopholes 
and pulling them through. 

£* A % 

Entering the reed. This is a smaller reed than the preceding 
one, and the operation is performed, in a manner quite like that of 
"passing the threads through the harness," as described in the last 
number. 

94- ± $ II- 

Winding it on the warp-beam. The work is represented as finish¬ 
ed, and the beam is seen filled, and the threads extending from it 
through the harness and reed, and the whole ready for the loom. 


95- ft- 


Fastening it to the cloth-beam. The ends of the threads are first 
tied around a small rod, and then this rod is lashed fast to the cloth- 
beam. 


96. $ 


Stretching the usurp. This, judging from the sketch before us, 
might be considered as the process of winding the warp upon the 
warp-beam. 

97. _b 

Putting it into the loom. Here we have the first sight of the loom, 
upon which the two beams, already noticed, are to be placed, by 
two men: it is a very simple and primative machine. 

98. 



/ 


Hanging the harness. The two beams having been placed in their 
proper positions, the harness must now be suspended, which is done 
by means of cords suspended from poles fixed to the top of the loom 

99- 1ft *7 It'. 

Erecting the two bamboo bows, which are intended to support, by 
means of cords, the lay or batten which holds the reed. 
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100. S fg 


Suspending the reed. This is done by two loug and strong chords, 
attached to the upper end of the bamboo bows, and then let down 
and attached to the euds of the reed. 


101 . 


II»V 


t■ 


Soaking the spools or balls of thread. These are destined for the 
woof, and are thoroughly soaked for the double purpose of render¬ 
ing the thread both clean and flexible. 

102 . 

Chitting bamboos for quills. These are small smooth bamboo shoots, 
which are cut with the saw into short quills, on which the thread 
is to be wound for the shuttle. 

103 . |$ 1 f. 

Opening the spools. The thread on the large spools or balls is 
wound off upon a small reel, which is done by the hand. 

104 . $ 1 

Winding quills. Here we hare a small quilling wheel, simple in 
its structure, quite like those once used in the west. 


105- ±.mi t A t- 


Threading the shuttle , or literally, entering the spools into the 
shuttle. Here the wearer is seen holding the shuttle, while a young 
serrant is bringing to her a small basket full of quills. 


106. 


Weaving. Here, at length, after all the one hundred and Are 
previous operations, we see the man seated in the loom. A piece 
of cloth is half finished, and he is diligently driving on his work; 
his feet are on the treddles, his left hand on the lay, while his right 
is in the act of throwing the shuttle. 


107. ft 





Taking the grass-cloth from the loom. This needs no particular 
description; the piece has been completed; the shears have been 
applied; and now two persons are seen inspecting the new fabrick. 

ios - ms***- 

Measuring and rolling the cloth. One roll is completed and is 
in the hands of one coolie; while another is being made up and is 
seen half rolled on the table, in the hands of another coolie. 
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10! >- &i££r- 

Dying. Five large water-pots, almost the size of a barrel, are 
seen standing in an open field. They are called “ indigo pots,” 
indigo being most commonly used for this purpose, and two coolies 
are bringing the cloth to put it in these pots. 

no- ff&Z# 


Bleaching the grass-class. This is done in truly primitive style. 
The coolie has arrived at a patch of green sward, whereon he has 
spread his cloth, and is now seen in the act of dipping water from a 
brook to pour it upon the cloth. 

Dying with various colors. This process is quite like the pre¬ 
ceding (No. 109,) but we nave here a much larger number of pots 
and a larger variety of colors. 

112 & ftr ft jfc 

Carrying it away to be washed; — which, like every thing else in 
China, is carried by coolies on bamboo poles resting on their 
shoulders. 



Washing the cloth in the river. This is the most common method 
of washing, even wearing apparel, where the accommodations of 
water, &c., render it practicable. 


114. ft. 

Drying the colored cloth. This is done by hanging it up on high 
frames, erected above the houses, and is every-where to be seen in 
the city and suburbs of Canton. 


n 5 -Jiff; ft- 

Smoothing the cloth with a roller. A sort of bed or tray is laid 
down firmly in the ground, the inside curved or scalloped, and made 
very smooth; upon this the cloth is carefully spread, and on it is laid 
a small cylinder, and then upon this a stone with a smooth face; 

having high ends turning upwards. The coolie mounts this stone, 

* 

and places one foot on each end and sets it in motion, working the 
cylinder backwards and forwards with great power. This is the 
substitute, or rather the prototype of the hot-press or calender, used 
in Europe for pressing and smoothing cloth. 
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116 . 


Rolling up the smoothed cloth. This is a simple process, 
il up piece by piece, and making it ready for the market. 


rolling 


in- *£ ft AH If- 


Carrying the cloth to the shop for sale. Here a shopman is seen 
at his counter, with his memorandum look, while a coolie is coming 
in with a heavy load of cloth. 


118 . 1 %. 

cloth. Here is a full view of the interior of the shop, 
where you may see the shelves loaded with goods, the buyer, the 
seller, &.C., &,c., with all the other appurtenances of the retailer. 

'!»• $ % £ 

Cutting cloth for garments. Here you >ee the tailor, with all his 
appropriate implements, standing at his table, and a customer is by 
his giving specific directions regarding what he will have made. 

'*>■ fft Hi- rT # 

“ Making perspiration garments,” i. e. as understood by the Chi¬ 
nese, not shirts, but short jackets, which are to be worn next to the 
body Here one man is seen at his table with a needle dilligently 
at work, while his companion is attending to a customer, in the act 
of examining a garment just completed. 


Art. II. China, in a series of views, displaying the scenery, ar¬ 
chitecture, and social habits, Spc., Spc., of this ancient and ex¬ 
clusive empire, by Thomas Allom, esq.; with historical and 
descriptive notices, by the Rev'. Cf. N. Wright, m. a. London. 

This work was briefly and favorably noticed in our fourteenth volume, in 
the number for March 1845, and some extracts given, showing the scenery 
of Hongkong. We had then seen only a few of Uie early numbers, forming 
but a part of the first volume. We have now before us the work complete, 
in four elegant quartos, and affording all the information we could expect to 
find, considering the circumstances of the publication. It is a useful and 
amusing picture-book, fitted to adorn the centre table in any pa>lor or 
drawing-room. The plates, a hundred and twenty or more in number, are 
however more beautiful than accurate; and, compared with Tingque s 
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sketches, form a very striking contrast If Mr. Allom could have been pre¬ 
sent and observed with his own eyes the scenes he has attempted to portray, 
or could he even have had the assistance of a Chinese artist, like the author 
of the sketches in the preceding article, he would have avoided some gross 
blunders, and though perhaps rendered some of his pictures less pleasing 
and elegant, they would not have been less true to nature nor less pictures¬ 
que. China, as all the world knows, is China; and w there is no China but 
China,* where evelything is perfectly unique. Mr. Allom has sometimes 
failed in preserving this characteristic, and has given a foreign, and, to the 
Chinese a barbarous bearing to some of the lines of his pictures; and where 
this is not the case, he has occasionally failed to place things in their true 
Chinese order, or has brought persons forward out of their proper time and 
station; so that even a tyro in Horace might complain that the respective 
parts are not always suited to each other. 

We have looked over all the volumes, and read many of the descriptions, 
and think our readers will be pleased with the following, on the cultivation 
and manufacture of silk; we take them (four in number) in the order they 
are given in the work before us. 

1. Feeding silkworm, and sorting the cocoons; 

It has been generally supposed that the people known in ancient 
history as the Seres, were identical with the Chinese, both because of 
their eastern position, and that the principal silk manufactures were 
believed to have been brought from thence, on which account the 
Romans named the country Sericum, or Series, or Sereinda. This 
fact, however, is not at all certain; on the contrary, there are strong, 
and almost conclusive reasons for allowing, that the trifling quantity 
of silk imported into Rome, came, not from China, or Sereinda; but 
from Persia. It is by no means probable that it was the Chinese 
who were said to have seat an embassy to Augustus, to solicit the 
friendship of the Romans, as this would be the only instance in the 
history of that people, of their having condescended to court foreign 
alliauce, independent of its being opposed to their fundamental laws, 
which not only prohibit intercourse with strangers, but even jealous¬ 
ly prevent the emigration of their people. Florus, who wrote nearly 
a century later than the death of Augustus, is the only author who 
mentions this embassy, and, as no historian contemporary with the 
emperor, has alluded to so remarkable a circumstance, the natural 
presumption is, that no such embassy was ever sent to Rome. It 
might be added, in further confirmation of the opinion, that the Chi¬ 
nese never traded, negociated, nor were even known to the Romans, 
that the most learned ancient geographers concieve Serica to be iden¬ 
tical with Tartary, not with China Proper ; and, in their charts it 
adjoins Scythia. The inhabitants of these districts were practised 
in archery, a Tartar accomplishment, but they did not produce or 
manufacture silk so much as cotton. 
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If the Romans, therefore, procured their silk from Persia, and that 
history is silent on its further origin, no proof remains that China is 
its native country. A colony of Jews are known to have traveled 
into China at an early period, and, according to the records preserved 
by their descendants and the authority of Chinese historians, settled 
there soon after Alexander the Great had opened a communication 
with the East. Is it not probable, that these industrious people carri- 
ed with them this useful piece of knowledge from Persia, or from some 
of the adjoining countries, where the silk-worm was then certainly 
known to have been reared? The emperor Kaung-shee, in his 
treatise on Natural History, states, that the Chinese are much mis¬ 
taken in imagining that silk was an exclusive product of China, for 
that the upper region ot India had a native worm of a larger growth, 
and which spun a stronger silk than any in China. There is reason 
to believe that silk was produced in the early ages of history, both in 
Tangut and Kitai; several expressions in the Bible warrant a pre¬ 
sumption that this beautiful manufacture was known at the court of 
Solomon ; besides, the vestes pcrlucida ac fittidee Medis of Justin 
have always been supposed to mean silken robes. The Jews in 
China, like the Huguenots in England, carried along with them the 
practical knowledge of an useful art, and both have become so com¬ 
pletely amalgamated with their adopted countries, that distinction 
is now almost obliterated. Still may the Israelites be traced at Hang- 
tchoodbo, where they have long been settled, and where they have 
acquired the reputation of fabricating the best stuffs in China. 
Some eurious circumstances respecting this tradition may be noticed 
here. Few of these immigrants, except the rabbins, have any know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew, and toleration appears to have drawn away many 
of the Jews from the faith of their ancestors,—an effect directly 
contrary to that which may be observed to follow religious perse¬ 
cution. The high-priests are rigorously attached to the Old Law, 
but are ignorant of any other Jesus having appeared on earth, except 
the son of Sirach. If this statement be correct, these Jews could 
not have been part of the ten tribes carried away into captivity, but 
followers of Alexander’s army, which corresponds with their own 
account of their immigration. 

In the sixth century, two Persian monks, migrating from their 
country, secretly conveyed away a number of silk-worm’s eggs in a 
hollow cane, along with the white mulberry, to Constantinople, where 
they were encouraged by the emperor Justinian to breed the insect, 
and cultivate its cocoons. This was the first introduction of tho 
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silk-worm into Europe, but the country of its authors is not necessari¬ 
ly that of the insect itself, which may still therefore have come from 
Serica, or Persia, or Kitai, or Tangut, or perhaps China Proper: 
Popular histories of China, however, ascribe, the origin of silk manu¬ 
facture to the empress Si-ling-shi, wife of Hoang-ti, about 2,700 
years before the Christian era; and the same fabulous chronicles say, 

that the raw material had been exported from China many centuries 

# 

before the insect that produced it, and had given extensive employ¬ 
ment to manufacturers in Persia and Phoenicia. 

The invention of the celebrated Coan stuffs, is attributed by the 
Greeks to Pamphyla, who is said to have taught her countrywomen 
of Cos to unweave the heavy silks of the East, and recompose the 
material into a transparent gauze, thus gaining in measure what was 
lost in substance. Before the reign of Augustus, even manufactured 
silk was little known in Europe ; it was then sold for its weight in 
gold, and was worn only by a few ladies of patrician rank. In the 
beginning of Tiberius’ reign, a law was passed, that no man should 
disgrace himself by the effeminate practice of wearing silken gar¬ 
ments; and it is mentioned as a wanton extravagance of the prodigal 
Heliogabalns, that he had a garment made wholly of silk. For six 
centuries the culture of the silk-worm in Europe was confined to the 
Greek empire, and several manufactories were established at Athens, 
Corinth, Thebes, and the Aegean Islands, for rearing the worm upon 
mulberry leaves, for unwinding the cocoons, for twisting the filaments 
into threads of various degrees of strength, and weaving them lastly 
into robes. From Greece the culture of the silk-worm passed to the 
Venetian republic, which then enjoyed the most extensive commercial 
intercourse with the western countries of Europe, and these enter¬ 
prising people accumulated vast treasures by their flourishing trade 
in silk. 

It was about the year 1130, that Roger II., King of Sicily, and 
son of the famous Count Roger the Norman, having violently carried 
away silk-weavers from the Holy Land, established manufactures in 
his capital city of Palermo, and in some of the chief places of Ca¬ 
labria. From this source sprang the whole culture, and manufacture, 
and trade of silk, from which Italy subsequently reaped bo rich a 
harvest. By whom the culture of silk was introduced into Spain, 
does not appear very certainly, but the probability is that the Moors 
were the original promoters of this branch of industry at Cordova f 
Murcia, and Granada; for, when the last of these places was captur¬ 
ed in the fifteenth century by Ferdinand, he found the silk trade there 
in a highly productive aud prosperous state. 
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In the year 1480, several French nobles, returning from the con¬ 
quest of Naples, brought some Silk-worms with them into Dauphiny, 
along with the white mulberry; but their efforts appear to have been 
made more from a desire to promote the study of natural history than 
for any immediate benefit to manufactures or commerce. Whatever 
their personal objects were, from these small beginnings a know¬ 
ledge of the rearing and culture of the worm, and of its peculiar food, 
soon extended itself throughout France; so that in 1521, artisans 
were invited from Milan to aid in the- establishment of the manu¬ 
facture on a wider basis. From the nursery-grounds of Monsieur 
Traucat of Nismes, the first formed in France for the culture of the 
white mulberry, all those trees that now qdorn and enrich the south¬ 
ern provinces have been obtained. It is said that the first mulberry- 
tree planted in France is still living, surrounded by its numerous off¬ 
spring, many of nearly equal age with itself. Fully appreciating the 
value of infant manufactures, Henri Quatre extended every species 
of protection arid encouragement to the plantation of the mulberry, 
which his wisdom and power enabled him ; and, although cut off by 
an untimely fate, he yet lived long enough to witness the entire suc¬ 
cess of this his favorite project. 

The climate of England is at variance in this instance with the 
industry of the inhabitants, which appears capable of surmounting 
difficulties that have checked the enterprise of all other countries; 
and for this reason only is it that the silk-worm has not been natura¬ 
lized here also. In 1455, a company of silk-women was formed 
whose employment and speculation were confined to needle-work 
embroidery' and other branches in which silk thread was employed 
but they had no connection with the culture of the silk-worm ot 
raising of the mulberry. It was reserved for our learned but imbecile 
monarch, James I., to recommend this vain and hopeless measure to 
his people, in a studied speech from the royal throne. England had 
long been dependent upon foreign countries for the supply of the 
broad manufacture; and might have continued much longer in that 
position of profit to foreigners, had not the persecution of the French 
Protestants in 1085, obliged a large number of well-conducted and 
industrious artisans, to seek refuge in England, bringing with them 
an accurate knowledge of the art of silk-weaving. To this event is 
to be traced the ultimate establishment of the silk-trade in Spitalfields. 
The manufacture of silks had progressed under Ring James; so that 
in 1626 the silkthrowsters were incorporated by a royal charter, but 
the accession of the French emigrants completed the strength and 
secured the existence of this important branch of our manufactures. 
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And now so remunerating were the prices which this description 
of manufacture produced, that no impediment seemed too great for 
those who were ambitious of pursuing it. One instance is deserving 
of lasting record in the commeicial and manufacturing history of 
England. In the year 1720, Sir Thomas Lombe having witnessed 
the wonderful performance of a silk-mill in Italy, at the risk of his 
personal safety succeeded in procuring a model and conveying it 
secretly to England. It consisted of 26,586 wheels, was moved by a 
single water-wheel, and, in twenty-four hours worked three millions 
of yards of organized silk. The factory was erected on an islet in 
the Derwent river, in Derbyshire; and Sir Thomas secured his im¬ 
portation by a patent, at the expiration of which parliament voted him 
<£14,000, in consideration of the service he had rendered to the ma¬ 
nufactures of his country, and the imminent peril he had encounter¬ 
ed in effecting it. Scientific discoveries, and progress in the arts* 
have so completely superseded the most complicated and wonderful 
pieces of mechanism produced in the earlier ages, that labor is 
abridged, the quantity of our manufactures increased, the quality 
ameliorated, and foreign competition overpowered, by the products 
of our improved and improving machinery. 

2. Destroying the chrysalides, and winding off 

the cocoons. 

% 

It has been showu, with a sufficient degree of certainty, that the 
invention of silk manufacture originated with the Chinese; their 
authors assert, that from the earliest period the Son of Heaven him¬ 
self (the emperor) directed the plough; the empress planted the 
mulberry-tree—examples which bad the most happy effect upon their 
subjects. An imperial treatise on “ Husbandry and Weaving,” gives 
minute instructions for the culture of rice, from the first ploughing 
of the ground, to the ultimate packing of the grain ; and is equally 
circumstantial in detailing the process to be observed from planting 
the mulberry to weaving the silk. The Chinese are utilitarians; 
laws for the promotion of any means, whereby food and clothing, the 
principal necessaries of life, might be obtained with more facility, of 
superior quality, and in greater abundance, would necessarily have 
become popular amongst them, and the author, or inventor, have 
secured the lasting reverence of the nation. But, it is less than 
questionable, whether these principles add to their happiness here; 
it is perfectly certain that they cloud their prospects of an hereafter. 
Possessing outward placidity of manner, for the purposes of concilia- 
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lion and deceit, they are known to be hard-hearted and unforgiving. 
As a people, they are without virtue, deep feeling, or dignity of cha¬ 
racter ; toiling for food like inferior animals. Their total absence of 
sentiment or delicacy, as well as their disgusting cupidity, were 
glaringly obvious in the late Chinese war. Our fleet having destroy¬ 
ed the forts of Amoy, and killed hundreds of their countrymen, scar¬ 
cely had the firing ceased, when the small trader-boats were alongside 
our men-of-war, with dealers offering fruits, fowl, rice, and other 
articles of fresh food, for sale to our men. so recently their mortal 
enemies. It is hardly possible to imagine a fact more derogatory to 
national, more disreputable to individual character. 

In the preparation of clothing—or rather of a superior description, 
silk cloth—the Chinese have attained a remarkable degree of excel¬ 
lence. Commencing with the mulberry, the food which supports the 
extraordinary insect from which the original material is derived, they 
bestow the most tedious, yet profitable care, upon every step in the 
process, from its opening to its close. The provinces of Sechwen, 
How-quang, Kiang-si, and Che-kiang, traversed by the thirtieth par¬ 
allel of latitude, are all adapted to the growth of the mulberry ; but 
it is in the beautiful valleys and fertile plains of the latter that the 
worms are reared most successfully, and the finest silk obtained. 
Woollen clothing was generally worn until the reign of Ouen-ti, of 
the Han dynasty, from which period silk has been the most esteemed, 
and constitutes the dress now most prevalent amongst all the opulent 
classes. The produce of Cbe-kiang, and of the adjoining silk district 
of Kiang-nan, is the most valuable, bringing, in the Canton market, 
double the price of that produced elsewhere, and being preferred by 
the English manufacurer to the cultures of India, or Italy. 

As the end of cultivation in mulberry gardening is the production 
of the greatest quantity of young and tender leaves, at the total sacri¬ 
fice of the fruit, the trees are never allowed to exceed a regulated 
height and age. The branches are pruned off, and the parent tree 
headed down; leaves from the young scions being found to be more 
tender, more delicate in their texture, and more nutritious, than the 
coarse leaves produced upon older branches. Although there are 
many species of the genus Morus, two only are distinguished in the 
east as supplying food for the silkworm; the black or common, 
which is a native of Italy, and flourishes also in England ; and the 
white, which is indigenous to China; the Persians, however, use both 
epecies. The red mulberry is a native of America, where it is much 
esteemed for the quality of its timber, and employed for knees in 
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shipbuilding. The Morus Alba is propagated from seed, by layers, 
or from cuttings; plants from seeds, in this, as in most other species, 
will he found to be more healthy, and therefore preferable, although 
more disposed to be fruitful. 

Suitable soil is prepared by trenching, mixing it with ashes and 
river-mud, and making the compound moist and loamy; it is thrown 
up into beds or ridges, about a foot in height, and in these the plants 
are set, generally in the quincunx form, and at convenient distances. 
The intervals between the rows serve as conduits for water, occa¬ 
sionally ; but are uniformly occupied with rice, millet, or pulse of 
some kind, so that not a square foot of land is lost to either landlord 
or tenant. Various stratagems are employed for the destruction or 
prevention of insects; and, in applying essential oils, as well as in 
gathering the leaves, double ladders are always used, the trees being 
too slender to sustain any great weight or pressure. Gathering of 
the leaves, the lungs of a tree, necessarily superinduces disease, which 
the cultivator endeavors most artfully to relieve, or to remedy, by 
pruning, lopping, and cutting out old wood. When these appliances 
all fail, and the inveteracy of the canker bafflps the skill of the physi¬ 
cian—when the tree shows a greater tendency to the production of 
fruit, and a less to that of delicate leaves, it is removed altogether, 
and its place supplied by a healthy young plant from the nursery. 

The silk-worm (Bombyx) of the genus Phalcena, and by entomo¬ 
logists called “ Phalcena bombyx mori,” is originally a native of China. 
From the egg (about the size of a pin’s head) when fostered by a 
genial warmth, proceeds a minute dark-colored worm, that casts its 
skin three or four times, according to the variety of the species, in 
its progress to full-grown existence and to a caterpillar form. It now 
acquires a whitish color, speckled with blue or yellow, ceases to 
feed, and commences those labors, which have rendered it so famous 
in natural and in commercial history. On the first day of its ca¬ 
terpillar-life, that is, about the thirtieth day of its entire existence, the 
insect puts forth, through two apertures in its nose, a viscid secre¬ 
tion, by which it becomes attached-to the surface on which nature 
or art may have placed it; on the second, it forms, by means of du- 
plicate filaments, proceeding through thesenasal foramina, a ball of 
an ovoid shape around itself, as a shield against hostile insects, and 
against a frigid atmosphere ; and on the third day, this cofioon com¬ 
pletely conceals the little laborer from view. 

At the expiration of about ten days, its insect toils being complet¬ 
ed, and the sustenance previously laid up exhausted^ the caterpillar 
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changes -into the chrysalis or nymph state, and remains for some clays 
longer, awaiting another transformation. In the natural state, when 
the time has been fulfilled, and the pupa completely metamorphosed, 
the prisoner, guided by instinct, cuts through the silken barrier of 
the cocoon, and comes forth a new creature, the destined inhabitant 
of a new sphere, and, being furnished with limbs, antennae, and wings, 
takes flight towards the regions of Him that made him so wonderful¬ 
ly. In a state of culture, none of course are permitted to destroy 
their cocoons, save those that are to be preserved for the continuation 
of the species; and these aitrclirtx , or moths, are carefully brought 
together, and placed on soft cloth or other proper surface, to deposit 
their eggs. There is a viscous liquid around the eggs, which causes 
an adherence to the paper, or cloth, or leaf, on which they are laid; 
but they are easily released from this encumbrance by dipping them 
in water and wiping them dry. 

Nothing is more necessary to be guarded against in the rearing of 
silk-worms than the effects of noise and cold ; a sudden shout, the 
bark af a dog, even a loud burst of laughter, has been known to have 
destroyed whole trays of worms; and entire broods perish in thunder¬ 
storms. The utmost vigilance, therefore, is practised in keeping off 
visitors or intruders from the sheds, which are always constructed in 
a remote situation. It is this necessity for the formation of an artificial 
temperature that creates the great difficulty of rearing silk-worms in 
Europe. About 55° of Fahrenheit is the most suitable for the pre¬ 
servation of the ovum; but there is considerable risk attending any 
increase, lest the process of incubation may be accelerated so rapidly 
as to precede the moment when the mulberry leaf shall have reached 
its edible age. In the silk-nursing provinces of China, the mean 
temperature, according to the same description of thermometer, from 
the first of October to the first of November, is about 55° at sun-rise 

’ t 

and 65” at noon, with an atmosphere uniformly clear and tranquil; 
and seldom, at any season, exceeding 85 s , the highest temperature 
to which the worm may with safety be exposed. Here then, evident¬ 
ly, is the native country of this extraordinary insect, where the pro¬ 
cess of incubation proceeds simultaneously with the growth of the 
only species of food on which it can subsist. 

Much attention is given by the Americans of the United States to 
the culture of the silk-worm and the establishment of silk manufac¬ 
tories, and this branch of industry is rapidly spreading amongst them. 
The morus multicalun, on the leaves of which they feed the worms, 
appears to thrive luxuriantly in most of the States ; and the govem- 
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ment seem so intent upon at least supplying the home consumption 
of this valuable article of commerce, that twelve of the States pay a 
handsome bounty for the production of cocoons, or of the raw silk. 

In the year 1842, upwards of 30,000 pounds of silk were obtained 
from the States of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennes¬ 
see, and Ohio alone; but it is fully ascertained, that from the south¬ 
ern border of the Union, up to the 44th degree of latitude, the 
climate is admirably suited to the culture of silk. Success in rearing 
the silkworm has naturally encouraged the application of machinery 
in the preparation and manufacture of the filaments ; and the inven- I 

tions for reeling, spinning, and weaving silk into ribands, vestings, 
damasks, &c., deposited in the National Gallery and Patent Office 
of the Republic, are equal in ingenuity to any that can be shown in 
China or in Europe. The annual value of silk stuffs imported into 
the United States exceeds 20,000,000 of dollars; the silk annually 
manufactured in France is valued at 25,000,000, and of Prussia at 
4,500,000. It has been calculated that if one person in one hundred 
of the States’ population were to produce annually one hundred 
pounds of raw silk, the yearly value of such product would be double 
that of the cotton now exported, and nine times the worth of the ex¬ 
ported tobacco. This estimate is not unreasonable as regards the 
quantity of silk that might be obtained by the industry of the people, 
for, the Lombardo-Venetians, only four millions of souls, have raised 
and shipped, in a single year, six million pounds of silk : the Ameri¬ 
can conclusion, as to value, is, of course, fallacious, because when 
they are able to raise silk enough to throw Venetian produce on the 
general market, the price would fell in proportion. 

Hindoostan is the native country of several species of moths, re¬ 
sembling in habits the common silk-worm ; most of them, however, j 

live wild, and in this state nave hitherto proved so productive, that j 

the Hindoos have not thought it necessary to nurse them. The Joree 
worm, of Assam, feeds on the pipul tree; the Saturnia, including 
several species, lives on the hair-tree leaf; this is the largest moth ! 

known, measuring ten inches between the tips of its wings; and its 
cocoons, the size of a hen’s egg, are brought in quantities to Bhagel- 
poor and Calcutta. One species, the Eria, which lives on the palma* 
christi leaves, is domesticated in India; while another, of the Satur¬ 
nia tribe, is wholly neglected by the Assamese. 

Silk has been obtained from the spider’s web, and gloves, made 
of this strong, glossy, and beautiful material, were presented both to 
the Royal Society of London, and the Academy at Paris, by Mon* 
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sieur Bon. It was soon perceived, however, that great difficulty must 
attend any attempts to appease the voracity, or calm the inquietude, 
of the spider. It was almost impossible to rear them in any consi¬ 
derable quantities; and when a number, at the expenditure of much 
time, trouble, and anxiety, were brought together, unless they had 
an ample supply of flies to prey on, they quickly destroyed each 
other. 

3. Dyeing and winding silk. 

Having destroyed the chrysalides, and wound off the produce in 
its primitive state, from the cocoons destined for filature, the mere 
husbandry of silk gathering is concluded. And so short is the period, 
in France only six weeks, consumed in this species of culture, that 
no harvest yields a return of greater celerity and certainty. In a country 
where trade is conducted, not by companies, or associations, or part¬ 
nerships, but by individual exertion, the culture and produce of silk 
are peculiarly suitable, as affording a means of employing small capi¬ 
tal with every prospect of early revenue. Females devote much 
of their time and their talents to this occupation; they are either 
engaged in feeding and rearing the worms, winding off the cocoons, 
or in general tendence of the magnaniere. Sometimes the patriarch 
of the family purchases cocoons, by which the risk of rearing is 
avoided, and fills up his daughter’s leisure time with the process of 
filature. There are, of course, some nurseries or factories, where 
silk is prepared expressly for exportation, but in general the manu¬ 
facture is for home-consumption. The Chinese dislike foreigners, 
from practice and national institutes, therefore less attention is paid 
to objects of external commerce here than in other countries; all 
kinds of trade are held in very low estimation in China, as they were 
of old in Athens and in Rome. 

Time, intercourse, letters, religion, are gradually working such a 
revolution in the social condition of this old empire, that the imperi¬ 
alists are beginning to understand the meaning of the term brother, 
and henceforth the productions which Providence has confined to tbs 
soil of China, will probably be exchanged, systematically and gene¬ 
rously, for those of other lands, by which the distribution of happi¬ 
ness over the face of the globe must necessarily become less partial 
than before. 

Around a pool, of a foot or two in depth, sheds or open corridors 
arearranged, appropriated to different parts of the process of cleaning 
and preparing the floretta for market Beneath one series are the 
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females employed in the less laborious duty of reeling the raw silk 
that has been brought from the inaguajiiere, or purchased for filature 
from the feeders. From the reelers’ verandas, the material is consign¬ 
ed to those of the washers, and dyers, and bleachers, successively. 

Little celebrated for integrity, the total forgetfulness of that high 
quality by the Chinese is flagrantly conspicuous in their preparation 
of silk for the loom. Imperfections in the texture of this delicate 
fabric are sometimes of early date, originating in the impurity of the 
water used in the cocoon kettle, or in neglect of the wiuders to the 
attenuation of the threads during filature. In addition to these causes 
of inferiority, another is induced by the dishonest dye. Having 
washed out the gum, formed the threads into hanks, expressed the 
moisture, and suspended the silk on bamboo bleaching-poles, the 
operative’s work appears to be correctly performed. But raw silk is 
an insatiable absorbent, so that if the dyer be deficient in honesty, 
he can, by a very slight deviation from its path, retain raoistare in the 
hanks, capable of increasing the weight of the article by ten per cent. 
In other countries, purchasers are permitted to test the raw material 
by enclosing a sample in a wire-cloth cage, and exposing it to a stove 
heated to 78° of Farenheit, by which the increase of weight, that is, 
the amount of the fraud, is detected ; but the Chinaman will not 
permit a barbarian to doubt his honor in any respect. 

Europeans, or rather English, distinguish raw silks into three class¬ 
es, which they denominate organzine, tram, and floss. The first, 
being very tightly twisted, is u&ed in the finest and best descriptions 
of silk-cloths; tram, which is much less twisted, serves for the well, 
but is of an .inferior quality to organzine ; floss, which is not twisted 
at all, consists of the ehort, broken, and rejected parts; this is collect¬ 
ed, carded, and spun like cotton. These three species, formed from 
the fieuret by twisting or throwing, are now called hand silk; they 
must all be submitted to the process of boiling, in order to discharge 
the gum from them, otherwise they would be harsh to the touch, and 
unfit to receive the dye. The original native color of the yarn 
varies but little in difierent countries. In Anglo-India we find silk 
yellow, french-white, and fawn color; in China it is generally yellow, 
and in Sicily and Persia the same color prevails; while the only 
naturally white produce we yet know of, comes from Palestine. The 
silk-growers of Kazem-bazar whiten their yarns with a ley made from 
the ashes of “ the arbor-fici-Adamibut the species bfeing rare, 
the larger portion of their exports retains its native bright and 
beautiful yellow. 
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4. Silk far/ns at lioo-chow. 

The planting, and care of «he mulberry-tree, the culture of the 
silk-worm, reeling off the product of the chrysalides, dyeing and 
winding it, in subsequent stages, besides other operations connected 
with the manufacture of the great staple of China, have been both 
illustrated and described in the preceding volumes. The accon - 
panying view represents the buildings of a wealthy silk-farmer, si¬ 
tuate on a tributary to the imperial canal, in the immediate vicinity 
of Hoo-chow-foo. This agreeable town is the capital of a department, 
in the fertile province of Che-keang, and the locality is termed by 
Chinese geographers, 41 The Silk-Worm District.” From the pro¬ 
ductive, character of the soil, salubrious climate, and ample natural 
irrigation, the vicinity of Moo-chow has been long amongst the most 
favored places in Che-keang; and, the surpassing beauty of the 
scenery on the shores of Lake Tai, has drawn hither many wealthy 
residents. Historians make the first foundations of Hoo-chow co¬ 
eval with the Chun-tsew, or spring and autumn of the Chinese his¬ 
torical ffira; and they write also, that it was then named Koo-ching, 
and, under the epoch of the three kingdoms, Woo-hing. The anti¬ 
quity of this flourishing city, however, is indisputable, as indeed the 
density of its population, high state of cultivation all around, and 
unbounded riches of the inhabitants, already sufficiently testify. 

Seated at the bridge that spans the afflux of the rivulet with the 
canal, is the well-known farm of Lou, a family settled here for ages, 
and the events of whose past years have furnished materials for dra¬ 
mas and novels that are highly popular. The buildings are rather 
comfortable*than costly, affording accommodation to the venerable 
head of the house, with his sons and daughters-in-law, and grand¬ 
children. In some instances, (unhappily rare ones,) favorite daugh¬ 
ters are permitted to bring their husbands to the paternal roof, revers¬ 
ing thereby the national custom of marriage. The raw silk, in 
hanks, is brought from the reeling sheds, to stores adjoining the home¬ 
stead, and, when a sufficient accumulation is made, placed in broad 
flat-bot-tomed boats with bamboo canopies, and transported to the 
canal; once on that highway of commerce, its destiny, although in 
one respect fixed, is in another uncertain, for, it may be bought by a 
salesman as a simple speculation, it may be transferred to a home- 
manufacturer, or forwarded to the markets of Hang-tchou and Chu- 
san. Lou is indifferent as to the object for which it is purchased, or 
the direction it may take; his life, a mere exhibition of selfishness, 
being devoted to the acquisition of wealth, for the sole purpose of 
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surrounding his rural palace with all the luxuries that it can pur¬ 
chase. 

It is from this district the silk is obtained for the robes and gar¬ 
ments of the imperial family: the richest mandarins ofteA bespeak 
the crops of a season from the same locality; and, foreign merchants 
profess themselves able to distinguish the silk of Hoo-chow-foo from 
that produced in othor parts of China. 


Art. III. the Chinese Speaker, or extracts from works written in 
the mandarin language, as spoken at Peking: compiled for the 
use of students, by Robert Thom, Esq. H. M. consul, Ningpo: 
Parti. Ningpo, Presbyterian Mission Press, 1846: With a 
biographical notice of Mr. Thom. 

A specimen of this work, with the author’s preface, will be its best 
recommendation. It is dedicated “ To one who zealously promoted 
every honest effort to extend our intercourse with this peculiar 
people, and who has left behind him in this country, many who still 
fondly cherish the memory of his kindness; H. E. Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger. Baronet, o. c. b., late H. M. plenipotentiary in China, dtc., 
&c., the following pages are respectfully inscribed, by his faithful 
follower and much obliged servant, the compiler.” The following 
is his Preface. 

“It was the original intention of The Compiler, to have published a far 
larger book; and as he had ample materials to work upon, he meditated a 
much more varied work, which no doubt would have been more agreeable 
to the Public, and possibly also more useful. But as the Chinese proverb 
saith, “ man says, thus and thus; heaven answers, not so! not so !* Afflicted 
with severe and long-continued illness, the Compiler has found himself ne¬ 
cessitated to beg for permission to go home on sick-certificate, in the hope 
that his native air may yet recruit his shattered constitution; and so much of 
the work as has been already printed (omitting Author’s preface, Transla¬ 
tor’s preface, and Introduction,) is now hurriedly brought to a close, and 
offered to the good-natured Public as Part I. Should it please Almightv God 
to restore him to health and strength, and return him safely to the field of 
his labors, the Compiler intends to resume the subject, and to publish a con¬ 
tinuation of the present work as Part II. 

“ In the absence of fuller instructions, tho few following hurried hints may 
be found useful to the student 

I. Try to get an intelligent native of Peking to read the Chinese, and 

• A IS Ad tt Ap ft % m * ft * ft- 
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do you follow him on the English side of the page, as a clerk follows the 
parson in church. A Peking teacher for the Peking language is always the 
Lest; no other persons can pronounce it like a bond-Jidere king man. 

II. Do not perplex yourself with the mysteries of the Four Tones 
J:,£. A.' but try to imitate the sounds of your teacher; if you can 

manage to catch his accent, and to read like him, do’nt be afraid that you 
wo’nt be able to speak the language, if even thro 1 your whole life, you may 
not be able to distinguish (scientifically) one tone from another. 

III. Although the Four Tones may safely be passed over as a stumbling* 
block that has stood in the way of many a beginner’s progress, yet the stu¬ 
dent cannot fail to observe, as he reads along, that many words are dissylla¬ 
bles, and not a few polysyllables; that some are accented on the ultimate, 
others on the penult, and others again on the antepenult, &c., &c., &c. It 
was the Compiler’s intention to have marked all these, but he was prevented 
by a paucity of properly accentuated letters. The student is, however, re¬ 
commended to supply this want, as he goes on reading, with a soft pencil.— 
His ear will guide him without difficulty. 

“IV. We have adhered to Dr. Morrison’s system of orthography (with a 
few trifling exceptions,) as that which we believe best suited for the English 
reader. 

44 The Compiler cannot conclude these observations without tendering his 
best thanks to those friends who have encouraged him in the undertaking 
and who eheered and solaced him in the time of sickness. 

British Consulate. } R. T. 

Ningpo, 10th Aug. 1846. 

The work is printed on thin and white Chinese paper, and makes 

a neat octavo volume of one hundred and two leaves, which are 

# # 

folded double after the Chinese manner. In the tabic of contents, 
we have first twenty chapters, then some phrases of courtesy, with 
sundry short dialogues. The chapters are, On every day occur* 
rences; On selecting acquaintances; On divers phrases; On the 
house in general; On the display of ornamental furniture; On the 
nature of the mandarin language; On the person; On outward ap¬ 
pearance ; On style and dress; On dress in general; On giving riff¬ 
raff people their answer; On sickness and disease; On being in 
motion and at rest; On admonishing school-boys; On having a due 
respect for one’s self; On the (Peking) slang; On certain public 
sights; On meats and drinks; On economy; and On studying the 
rules of etiquette; and fill about one third of the book. They are 
for the most part both amusing and instructive, illustrating in their 
phraseology the character of the Chinese. The same is true of the 
whole book. The English translation alone, if transferred to our 
pages, would we doubt not be read wiih interest by many of our 
readers; and as a specimen of the work we here introduce a single 
chapter, presenting it in the same manner as it stands in the work 
before us—the Chinese on one page, the English with the sounds of 
the Chinese on the opposite one, thus— 
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Chap. Ill . On divers phrases. 

Jin tsiiy yaou-kin she shwo hwi! Nee tsiaou na-seay 

Man's most important [object] is to speak (properly !) Do you observe those 

yew ining-sih-ti jin, fun wai puh lung! ta shwd-chu-li hwi, 

men of note, how different from (the common herd!) if (at any time) they 

tsung she ohuh king, . juh teen ; 

apeak, it is as if it came out of the classics, and went in by the canons; there 

yew wen-ya-kee; tsze puh yung shwo 16! 

is a degree of attic elegance about it; but this there is no occasion to dilate 

Ta tsew suy-kow shwo keu-pa tsin-chang-ti hwa-’rli, 

upon. If they so much even as utter a common sentence by the way, 

yay keo-tih ti-fang; yew tee-keuh, 

it is remarkable for it s liberality (of sentiment) ; it has a dignified propriety 

puh kiaou-gaou, puh liiatso; jin kea ting leaou, 

(about it), neither proud, nor yet mean; mankind on hearing such people (open 

tsz6-jen kwa ta, hwuy shwo-hwa leaou! 

their lips), naturally boast of them as persons who know how to speak (pro- 

J&i-'rh ching king hwi, koo-jen yaou ting, 

perly)! Now altho’correct language is wh&tyou ought most certainly to listen 

tsew she she-tsiug-chang, nfi seay 

to, yet there is still the slang of the market-place and the pump, (spoken by) 

li6en-tsa jin-tang-ti hwa, yay yaou fang chang urh-to ting-ting. 

the riff-raff populace, which yon must also stretch your ears to attend to. 

Suy-jen puh peih heo ta, yay yaou ch6- 

Altho' it may not be necessary to learn it exactly, still a man should always 

taou ko-choo fung-suh; isem-mo she siaou-hwi, * 

know the customs of every place; what (for instance) are joking expressions, 
ts6m-mo she tsiin-hwa, tsoo-hwi, s6ay-hwa, neo- 

what is country-talk, what is coarse language, what obscene language, what 

po-hwA, fung-ching jin-li hwa, siaou ma jin-ti 

cruel insulting language, what the language of flattery, what the language of 

hwi : jfn-kea shwo-chu-Iai, nee puh tung- 

ridicule and abuse; if people come out with such talk, and you do'nt under¬ 
fill, tsew ching leaou ko tseay-tiaou-tsze liaou ! Nee ting-cho no; 

stand it, then you appear quite the same as a country booby. Listen to me; 

laou-shih-jfn, chung-how jfn, sze-wen jin, ching-pai jin, tee-meeu jin, 

honest men, faithful men, polished men, upright men, men ot respectability, 

niog-kiu jin, yew nang-nai-ti jin:—chay too she kwi-isiong jin-t; 

men of talent, capable raep:—these are expressions to denote praise and 

n ing-muh 16! Hoo-naou jin, hoo-too jin, kwai kwuh jin, tsan-tow 

afprobation! Noisy foolish men, stupid men, slippery knaves, worthless 

jin, woo-san puh-sz6 jin, maou-she-kwei, kwing-kwun 

blockheads, good for neither one thing nor another, reckless devils, swindling 
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han, k£n-h\va-jin:—chay tso she puh-haou jin-ti tning-muh 

sharpers, crafly vagabonds: —-these are so many terms applied to improper 

16! Han yew ta-keae-shang, na-scay shwo 

characters. Moreover in the streets and highways, (you will meet) those who 

siaou-hwa-ti, ma jin-ti; yay tsew to cho ne! Suy-j6n puh she 

scoff at and abuse people; they are indeed very many. Now altho* this may 

tsetn-mo ching-king hwa, yay yaou che-taou ta she ma 

be considered correct language, yet you should also know that it is intended 

jin ah! Nee ko-yaou ting-ting ne! Ta-keae-shang, yew yih tsung jin, 

for abuse. Please, attend to what I say. In the streets are a class of men, 
tsung yaou sa-hwang, hoo-tsin, tsaou yaou yen, shwo 
who are ever telling lies, sputtering nonsense, fabricating false reports, quiz- 

siaou-pe hwa, naou ying-’rh-koo, *haou tai tan-low-tsze, 

zing unmercifully, bursting out into horse-laughs, fond of appearing great people, 

yew puh kin wan siaou, naou-ke-Iai, tsew 

and wo’nt stand any kind of fun, who (suddenly) get angry, and forth-with 

tsaou-ta jin, wa-keuh jin, yew yaou 

commence to abuse people, to rake up (old stories) against people, and (while 

s 

ching le6n, ching nang, 

thej profess to be) persons of so much respectability, of such vast talents, 

haou fin le6n, mo-hea 16en lai, jiri-pu> 

are very fond of changing countenance, of assuming & grave look, of affecting 

tth jin, ma ke jin lai, tsew 

to know no one (in their fury), ratling at people, and then vomiting forth a 

sl-tsiin! Mwan kow tsaou* 

torrent of abuse ! (On such occasions) their whole mouth is full of (such ex- 

ke-maou! wang-pa kaou-tsze! ts^ay-tiaou- 

pressions as these,) chicken-hearted craven! Illegitimate off spring ; country 

tsze, tseay-mo-tsze, leih-pa-tow, woo-’rh kwei, maou paou-tsze, 

booby, untaught lout, block-head, mean scamp, wool-brains, 

yai taou-ti;—kwunpa! Kwun tan pa! ta puh choo kow-’rh ma 

assassin;—begone ! get you gone ! they do not stop their mouths railing 

jin-kea chay yih tun ! nee yay yaou che-taou, puh 

at people after this fashion ! now you must also know (what is meant); do not 

yaou ehing jin-kea-ti tang ah! Nee puh 16w-sin, 

(on any account) expose yourself to be taken in by others! If you do not pay 

tfng-cho, tsew puh che haou tai leaou ! 

attention and listen, you will not know good from bad! 

* Literally, 41 are fond of carrying a basket of charcoal on their bead.” It 
also applies to ignorant persons, who swallow as complimentary, what is said 
to them in bitter irony. 
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By way of addenda, Mr. Thorn has given us an extract from the 
Hung-low-mung, and one also from the Kia-paou-tseuen-tseih: the 
first are the famous “ Dreams of the Red Chamber the second is 
literally “ House gems entirely arranged,” i. e. A Collection of Max¬ 
ims, valuable as gems, for the use of families, a very good book it is; 

VOL. XVI NO. V. 31 
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usually published in 32 octavo volumes : the extract, made by Mr. 
Thom, is “On the harmony which ought to exist between husbands 
and wives. 0 We recommend “the Chinese Speaker 0 to all who 
wish to study the court dialect; it is for sale, in some of the shops 
at Hongkong; and we have to thank a friend for the only copy we 
have seen, that now before us. In his orthography we wish Mr. Thom 
had, like the younger Morrison, adopted the system of sir William 
Jones, now so generally approved, and paid that attention to the 
tones which their importance demands. Strange that, while in theory 
they were discarded by him, none excelled him in practical atten¬ 
tion to them. His rule was to imitate the sounds of the teacher; and 
we repeat, this is the only way the student can learn to speak the 
Chinese correctly or to any extent intelligibly; he may study and 
lead by himself till he is blind, and without the assistance of teacher, 
whom he must imitate, he will find to his sorrow that while many 
may stare at him, no one can understand half the words he utters. 
Moreover, learning in this way, by imitation, is the easiest as well 
as the best method of acquiring a knowledge of the Chinese. 
Children always thus gain their knowledge of language, and hence 
the facility of their progress. Mr. Thom made himself at home with 
the Chinese, careing little where or with whom he might chance 
to be. Whether with the high official or with the lowest coolie, 
he always had something to say, saw something to admire, and 
found something to learn. And having once got hold of a word or 
phrase, he would wring changes therewith, till he had deeply engrav¬ 
ed the same upon his mind, remarkably susceptible of iiiipreoaum 
from such material. 

We gladly avail ourselves of the services of the editor of an Eng¬ 
lish journal (the Chronicle) for a biographical notice of one, whom 
the community of Canton, from the time he first came to this city, 
always held in high esteem, especially as a student of Chinese. 

Biographical Notice oj Mr. Thom. 

It is with deep and unfeigned sorrow we observe, among the China 
news, an announcement of the death of Mr. Robert Thom, her majes¬ 
ty’s Consul at Ningpo, on the 14th of September last. It is but 
rarely that we find a public servant so eminently fitted as Mr. Thom 
was for the charge with which he was entrusted, or bringing to the 
performance of its duties so large a measure of faithfulness and zeal. 
The removal by death of such a man, in the prime of life, and in the 
midst of promise, afforded by his whole character and conduct, of 
services to his country more important still than those which he had 
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an opportunity of rendering, is an event peculiarly afflicting. The 
following particulars of his career, which we have obtained from an 
authentic source, will be interesting to those by whom he was per¬ 
sonally known, and to his townsmen generally.— 

Mr. Robert Thom was born in St. Andrew Square, Glasgow, 
on the 10th day of August, 1807. He had, therefore, when he died, 
just completed his 39th year. Having been destined to a mercantile 
life, he was for a twelve month in a respectable office in Glasgow, 
and afterwards served an apprenticeship of five years in Liverpool. 
During his residence there he first evinced his fondness for literary 
pursuits. He was a constant correspondent of more than one of the 
newspapers. In June, 1828, he went to Caraccas, where he spent 
about three years. He there acquired a complete knowledge of the 
Spainsh language, and was a rather distinguished personage on ac¬ 
count of his amicable discussion with the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
and the amazing aptitude for general business which he displayed. 
Afterwards, he spent about a year and a half in Mexico. Returning 
to England, he spent the winter and spring of 1833 there. In July 
of that year he went to Bordeaux in France, and from that place to 
China—thence, alas! never to return. 

Embarking at first in mercantile pursuits, he continued, neverthe¬ 
less, to devote his leisure moments, and hours stolen from rest, to 
make himself acquainted with the language and literature of China, 
He landed in China in February 1834, and within two years from 
that period was capable of speaking its language with considerable 
fluency. He never allowed an opportunity of conversing with per¬ 
sons from all parts of the “ Celestial Empire” to escape him. In the 
course of 1837 he was able, in the absence of Messrs. Morrison and 
Gutzlaff, to plead a cause in the mandarin or court dialect. All this 
while he was constantly inserting letters and other papers, on interest¬ 
ing topics, in the newspapers then published at Canton. The year 
1839 saw him first appear formally as an author, but under the pseu- 
donyme of “ Sloth.” His brochure was entitled, “The lasting re¬ 
sentment of Miss Wang Keaou Lwan,” being a translation into Eng¬ 
lish of a Chinese tale, with copious notes. This was, last spring, 
published at Leipsic, translated into German, by Professor Adolf 
Bottger. Mr. Thom’s translation of “ ^Esop’s Fables into the Chi¬ 
nese language,” appeared early in 1840; and, to dismiss his publica¬ 
tions, his “ Chinese and English Vocabulary” in August 1843. This 
from an eager and unceasing desire to be useful, he published at 
his own expense, and distributed gratuitously among public bodies 
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and individuals residing at the five ports. Another work occupied 
his attention at the time of his decease. His productions were highly 
esteemed on the Continent, as well as in this country. Witness the 
high applause bestowed on him by Professor Stanislas Julien, the 
first Chinese scholar in Europe, by Professor Bazin, in the Journal 
Asiatique de Paris, his “ Memoire sur le Chinois Vulgaire.” &c.; 
by the polyglot Cardinal Mezzofante, &c.; and in this country he 
enjoyed the friendship, as he had acquired the esteem of that most 
able, amiable, and distinguished man, Sir George Thomas Staunton. 

It was as a public character, however, still more than as a literary 
one, that Mr. Thom merited and obtained distinction. His valuable 
assistance rendered to government, even while a merchant, is record* 
ed in evidence given before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
in 1841, and afterwards published. In June 1840, he embarked in 
the government service. On the 3d of July of that year, he nearly 
lost his life at Amoy, while engaged in carrying in a flag of truce. 
Honorable mention of his conduct on this occasion is made in the 
dispatches of Admiral Elliot and Captain Brouchier, which appeared 
in the London Gazette of 15th December, 1840. Indefatigable were 
his exertions at Chusan and the neighborhood, during the winter of 
1840-41. The cases of Capt. Anstruther and Mrs. Noble particular¬ 
ly engaged his sympathies and stimulated his exertions. The spring 
of 1841 saw him again on the Canton river, zealous, and active, and 
courageous in his country's cause. Captain Scott, in his dispatch, 
which was published in the Gazette of 11 th June, 1841, bears the 
most decided testimony to his merits and exertions. His exertions 
during the siege of Canton, are noticed in Sir Hugh, now Lord 
Gough’s dispatch, gazetted in the following October. Sir Hugh he 
accompanied over the battle fields of Amoy and Chinhai, the former 
fought in August, the latter in October 1841. At the latter action, 
he was the means of saving the lives of 500 Chinese, “ a circum¬ 
stance,” writing concerning which he said, “ that gave him more 
pleasure than if he had been appointed emperor of China.” His civil 
administration of the city and district of Chinghai from October 
1841 till May 1842, is one of the most interesting and brilliant pas¬ 
sages in his eventful history. Not only did it obtain for him the 
approbation of his superiors, but was commented on with applause 
by the Chinese themselves. Elipu, when he was introduced to him, 
at Nanking, in August, 1842, addressing him said, “ La-pih-tan,” 
( Robert Thom), “ I thank you for your civil mandarinship at Chin¬ 
hai—it has gained for you a great name in China.” His exertions, 
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along with Mr. GutzlafT, and the late Messrs. Morrison aud Lay, at 
the time of negotiating the Nanking treaty, and his labors in regard 
to the “ supplementary treaty,” are well known. The high terms in 
which Sir Henry Pottinger was pleased to speak of them at the Glas¬ 
gow banquet, cannot have been forgotten by many of our readers. 
His view of the trade of China, past and prospective; published 
among the sessional papers of the House of Commons for 1844, with 
all the imperfections necessarily attaching to such a document, is a 
wonderful monument of knowledge, industry, raciocination, and 
power of condensation. It is indeed, multtim in parvo. 

On the 5th March, 1844, Her Majesty was most graciously pleased 
to testify her sense and approbation of Mr. Thom’s services by ap¬ 
pointing him her Consul at Ningpo, one of the five ports open to 
foreign trade, in terms of the treaty. 

Previously to this, however, disease, contracted in his country’s 
service, had made fearful inroads on his constitution, never a very 
robust one. Fevers in June, 1841, after the fatigues and exposure 
attendant on the siege of Canton ; in September 1842, in the Ydng- 
tsz kiing, after the conclusion of the Nanking treaty; and at Hong¬ 
kong, in the summer of 1843,—left behind them effects from which 
he never perfectly recovered. Dropsical symptons supervened. With 
difficulty he could be persuaded to ask for leave of absence. This 
was at once, and kindly, granted. Still he could not be persuaded 
to leave his post until his successor should arrive. He dreaded lest 
the public service should suffer by his departure. Under 6uch cir¬ 
cumstances death overtook him. 

His amiable and affectionate disposition—his anxiety to promote 
the interests of all and sundry—above all, his devotedness to the 
service of government, and the throwing of his whole soul into the 
endeavor to advance the commerce of his country—are facts too 
notorious to require being dwelt on. Zeal, disinterestedness, activity 
of mind, general ability, great aptitude for business, firmness and 
decision, combined with kindness, amazing powers of discrimination, 
generosity and nobility of mind, and great personal courage, are at¬ 
tributes of his character which will at once and cheerfully be con¬ 
ceded to him by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. To 
his exertions in the service of his country he has fallen a victim. 

Mr Robert Thom was the youngest son of our late highly respect¬ 
ed townsman, Mr. John Thom, who for many years discharged, with 
credit to himself and advantage to the community, the functions of 
one of the Commissioners of Police of the city. 
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A Proclamation. 


May, 


Art. IV. Ladovic the lord bishop of this diocese, takes occasion 
to issue this all important proclamation for the information of 
all the friends of the religion (of the Lord of heaven). 

Recently, in and about Shangh&i, there have been persons who 
have been widely circulating books, written in imitation of those 
belonging to our holy religion, at which, our mind has been exceed¬ 
ingly paiued; for, although in those books there are passages that 
accord with the doctrines of our holy religion, yet within their pages 
there are lurking heretical principles which poison and destroy men’s 
souls,—consequences by no means light and trifling. 

In the beginning, our Lord Jesus himself established the Church, 
a most righteous, and a most perfect Church, one only and not two 
churches. He then gave power to the chief of his disciples, holy 
Peter, to receive and pass on the succession, and declared to Peter 
saying, “I have prayed for thee that (God would) for ever preserve 
thy faith.” Therefore, his successors have handed down no other 
faith, and the faithful everywhere all follow the commands of the su¬ 
preme Pontiff. On which account all who heartily unite with the Pope 
are one; but such as do not give heed to the injunctions of the su¬ 
preme Pope are heretics. Now to desert and forsake the teaching 
of the high pontiff, is not this to falsify and pervert his instructions? 

Ye are our sheep; and we the good shepherd. And fearing that, 
by accepting and perusing those productions, ye may be a little dis¬ 
turbed with doubts and suspicions, fo the great damage of your souls, 
we, therefore, issue this special proclamation; and moreover annex a 
few instructions in order, as follows:— 

Any adherent of our religion may not take and read these hereti¬ 
cal writings, which have issued from Sh&nghfti. 

Or, if any such have already accepted them, they must forthwith 
either burn them or deliver them up to their spiritual fathers. 

Any of the faithful, who may be aware that other people have these 
heretical works in their possession, must advise them neither to detain 
them for perusal nor to present them to their neighbors, but to burn 
them up or give them over to the spiritual fathers in their vicinity. 

Every one of our adherents is bound to spread abroad the ortho¬ 
dox religion of the Lord of heaven, and always to love others as him¬ 
self; and should he fall in with the members of any other sect, who 
ake in these heterodox publications, he ought to tell them most 
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carefully and most plainly that their writings are decidedly erro¬ 
neous, and do not, in all and every thing, agree with the teaching of 
the religion of the Lord of heaven; but if men will follow such doc¬ 
trines, they will fall into extreme error. 

Now, wherever there are corrupt and obscene books, there is 
every danger of injuring men’s souls; but the heretical works, of 
which we have just spoken are of one and the same class with cor¬ 
rupt and obscene writings; and a friend to (the true) religion must 
in no wise, either receive them for perusal, or hold them in possession, 
because all corrupt and obscene works are of the devil; and both the 
recipients and the distributers of these works are undoubtedly the 
children of the devil, and all such will inevitably go down to hell! 

i 

Aote. The foregoing, with a copy of the Chinese original, was forwarded 
to us by the Rev. William C. Milne, who says it 41 was found in & Catholic 
chapel in our neighborhood, and was copied off by Dr. Mcdhurst in the pre¬ 
sence of witnesses.” By an occurrence which we could neither foresee nor 
prevent, a part of the Chinese has been lost, and its publication therefore 
must be postponed. 


Anr. V. A brief Manifesto addressed to the English Merchants 

by the native Merchants of the city of Canton. Translated from 

the original . 

On a recent occasion there was received, in a reply from their ex¬ 
cellencies the high provincial authorities, the following declaration : 
“ By the articles of the late treaties, it is provided that, at the open 
ports of the provinces, the English are allowed to rent houses and 
to purchase ground on which to build.” Hence does it behoove us to 
look up and realize the anxious care of both our august sovereign 
and the high provincial authorities in their continued kindness 
exercised towards men from afar; and we must not carry on an 
opposing conroversy. But there is naught of Chinese territory, oc¬ 
cupied by the people, which is not their own purchased possession ; 
even the officers of government cannot take it away from us and 
give it to others; and if they were to pay back to the land-holders 
the full price of the land, some would be willing and others unwilling 
to sell. But how if a certain place is designated, it must be had ; 
and if there is an unwillingness to dispose of it, recourse is then had 
to martial dignity, wherein consists the overbearing energy of the Eng* 
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lish people. Discussion therefore, (on this point,) is useless ! But 
we apprehend that this ruling by mere brute force will never be 
tolerated by our august sovereign, who regards all the people with 
the same affection, as that shown to his own children. We consider 
that the articles of the treaty were originally designed to allow fo¬ 
reigners to buy and rent of the Chinese people by harmonious con¬ 
sultation and not to coerce them when unwilling. Perverse as the 
English are, yet there must be among them some who have know¬ 
ledge ; and no one can be ignorant that taking reasonably and taking 
forcibly constitute one orderly and the other disorderly conduct. 

It is now more than a century since the English first came to 
Canton for commercial purposes; and we having somewhat of those 
feelings natural to the masters of the soil (the land-lords) cannot but 
clearly make known to you our views, that you may distinctly un¬ 
derstand wherein consists both what is beneficial and what is hurt¬ 
ful, and pursue the one and avoid the other. Do not indulge in vain 
thoughts. Do not by deceit and force insult others. Then we, both 
hosts and guests, by attending quietly each to our respective pursuits, 
shall all receive advantage thereby ; and oh how happy we shall be ! 

We will now take up and in the sequel set before you in order, 
both what is beneficial and what is hurtful, hoping that you will 
pursue the one and avoid the other. 

First. Do not look upon^ China as weak, because in the late 
war, of 1841, you had the good fortune to obtain your purpose. 
Our august sovereign, employing the mind of heaven and earth 
as his own, does not wish to have the people along the borders 
of the sea and the living souls of your nation entangled together in 
the toils of war, and therefore condescended to grant, at the solicita¬ 
tion of the minister for the frontiers, that you might be invited to 
come and quietly assembled together (at several ports), thus per¬ 
fecting the good pleasure of high heaven in its love to the living. 
What great generosity was this? So likewise their excellencies, 
the high provincial officers, imitating the feelings of the august so¬ 
vereign with amazing toil and trouble, have accomplished every thing 
(you desired), as you yourselves must needs fully understand. Were 
it not so, would not the multitudes of the broad realms of China 
have quickly subdued your few thousands, travelling myriads of miles 
from afar? 

Secondly. Although you always act perversely as you list, trusting 
to the strength of your ships and the power of your artillery, yet you 
ought to know that from of old there has been no people or nation 
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which has not been destroyed by its enemies. For you, therefore, 
to treat the people insultingly and contemptuously, relying on the 
indulgent kindness of our august sovereign and high provincial au¬ 
thorities, is exceedingly stupid! For the heart of the people is 
heaven's heart; and the anger of the people is that wrath which i* 
felt by heaven's heart. Now consider how small is the number of 
the British soldiers; and suppose that one was able to stand against 
a hundred; even then they could not match the innumerable hosts 
of our Canton people. Nay, were it possible to fill up their number 

by inveigling foreigners and riffraff Chinese to become soldiers ; 

% 

could you secure that they, having first been deceived by you, would 
not soon be alienated from you ? 

Thirdly . Still more in the left would you be, should you enter¬ 
tain ideas of aspiring to sovereignty, or hopes of rising beyond your 
proper spheres. The languages of your nation and the Chinese are 
not understood by each other. The desires and wishes of the peo¬ 
ple are not the same. Things esteemed by you, the Chinese despise ; 
and those esteemed by the Chinese, you perhaps may despise. And 
moreover, since the world began, there has never been found one, 
who, having lost the confidence (or the hearts) of the people, could 
build up an empire. 

Fourthly . Already you have lost the confidence of the people, 
by your repeated acts of outrage and violence. And now by con¬ 
tinual troubles those who have families and property are unable to 
dwell in peace or to have joy in their possessions, while their anger 
is more and more increased. With these millions of our highly in¬ 
censed people, engaged in deadly strife against you, can you be sure 
of victory ? Moreover, the circumstances of the respective parties 
are very different,—yours are full of labor, but ours are easy ; and it 
does not require any great amount of knowledge to perceive that 
you could not withstand our conquering hosts! 

Fifthly . These repeated troubles, we hear, are all caused by the 
exciting influence of two or three foreign merchants, who merely 
w ish to repay some slight insult and to make a display of martial power, 
forgetting that, in the minds of men, accumulated anger becomes 
enmity and accumulated poison breeds calamity. Now should these 
evils suddenly break forth, they must fall first upon you; and it is to 
be feared that it would be impossible to distinguish between the good 
and the bad, and that the people of other nations would be involved, 
so that even your death would not be a punishment sufficient to 
at>ne for your guilt. Where then is the advantage of retaliation! 

VOL. XV!. NO. V. iK 
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Sixthly. If henceforth you will remain peaceful and quiet, then 
assuredly there will be no reason for any one of the Chinese to insult 
and contemn you. Please look at the Americans, the French, &l c. 
All our people love and respect them, and cannot bear to injure 

them, because always hitherto they have peacefully and quietly car¬ 
ried on their commerce; and of our Chinese there are none, not 
even among the children, who do not know that they are good and 
worthy people. Why not follow their example? 

Seventhly. The original design of your having an armed force at 
the several ports was to secure the quiet prosecution of your com¬ 
mercial business. Having left your wives and children, and travers¬ 
ed wide oceans, it is your wish with quiet minds to c«arry on your 
commerce. But now, amid these often repeated disturbances, how 
can your goods go into circulation, or where yield any profit? Sup¬ 
posing you are able occasionally to smuggle, it must be only to a 
small amount, while you must always be kept in a state of watchful 
anxiety, afraid lest you lose your lives and your property. Thus 
passing your days, can you live in peace ? 

Eighthly. All respectable Chinese highly esteem polite and 
decorous conduct, while they consider as most vile that which is 
violent and ov4rbearing. Hence those who have but a partial know¬ 
ledge of what is polite and decorous are able to attend quietly to 
their proper duties and govern themselves; yet it is impossible to 
prevent there being among them some vagrants, who, not attending 
to their proper duties, will seek opportunity to create troubles. If 
henceforth you, Englishmen, will consent to take the character of 
worthy men, then ought you to maintain some self-esteem and self-love, 
and you must not in small parties saunter about every where (as at 
Fuhsh&n) so as to provoke the contempt of the vagrant people. For 

then, although you may be able to have the offenders punished by the 
magistrates, you still will have to bear the injury, and moreover the 
anger and hatred of the Chinese against you will be increased. 

Ninthly. In the old proverb, “ A peaceful spirit leads to pro¬ 
sperity, M there is no mistake. Hitherto in the commerce carried on 
between our respective nations, you have obtained no small profit 
from the Chinese, while we also have been profited by. you. But 
since the affair of 1841, what article is there of your merchandise 
the value of which has not been depreciated? It would, we think, 
be difficult to estimate your losses; while all the places along our 
seacoast have been injured and spoiled. This year imports began to 
be in good demand, but now the whole tide of prosperity is suddenly 
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checked. The saying, “ Those who injure each other must both 
come to ruin 9 ” is it not true? 

Tenthly. The ancients said, “ Those who are able to be satisfied 
will never be ashamed.” Of late years your nation has had the dis¬ 
tinguished honor of receiving the favor and kindness of our august 
sovereign. The Chinese people, seeing how it was in former days 
and how it is at present, have all been filled with astonishment. 
And yet, having secured the minor, your thoughts are now eagerly bent 
on the greater; and by your insulting and contemptuous treatment 
of the people, their minds are so filled with anger and wrath, that 
they are anxious to thrust their spears into your breasts and to 
devour your flesh. Is it possible for the respective parties thus long 
to continue at peace with each other ? Though but mercantile 
men, we are deeply concerned to know that such animosity must 
sooner or later have vent; and we conceive too that the intelligent of 
your nation, also must needs comprehend the reason of all this. 

The foregoing paragraphs are all the words of faithful admonition. 
Seeing the impossibility of reconciling and uniting the interests and 
feelings of the Chinese and foreigners, we spare no labor in reitera¬ 
ting our remonstrance, exhausting the kindest feelings of our hearts 
in endeavors to place this matter clearly and plainly before you. And 
you, English merchants, it also behooves to awake quickly to a care¬ 
ful consideration of the same, and to distinguish between the be¬ 
neficial and the hurtful. If there be proposed any thing that is deci¬ 
dedly impracticable, then ought you to advise against it. But do not 
compare the strong with the weak. Do not fan the windy waves. 
Rather let each, understanding his own duties, attend to his own busi¬ 
ness. Then, both you and we shall look on each other as mem¬ 
bers of the same body; together enjoy glorious tranquillity ; be alike 
enriched with joyous gains; and, perchance, we shall not frustrate the 
good purpose of our august sovereign and high officers in their bene¬ 
volent conduct towards us. Thus now we have again and again rei¬ 
terated our councils; may they not be in vain. Think, we entreat 
you, and carefully ponder on these things. 
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Art. VI. “A Demonstration; }) particulars of the late movement to 
and from the provincial city of Canton , under major-general 
D'Aguilar, accompanied by H. E. sir John Francis Davis , H. 
B. M. plenipotentiary Spc., ifc. (Continued from p. 202.^ 


We now resume our Narrative, after completing which we may per¬ 
haps add some comments. While we write, the first echo comes 
back from the Dragon-seat, in answer to the dispatch said to have 
been sent off for Peking on the 4th ult. ^ ^ jjlJ 

® ?§ #1 If §> ♦ “From 

the Emperor: the affair could not have been foreseen ; we apprehend 
there must be something else (yet undisclosed): let the said governor 
manage the business safely; our further pleasure shall be given.” 

Anxious to give every particular regarding this could-not-have-been - 
foreseen affair, we borrow, at the hazard of some repetition, the 
following paragraphs from the China Mail: 


The course to be pursued towards the Chinese government having been 
decided upon, General D’Aguilar immediately issued an order directing the 
troops to embark that night, and notwithstanding it was then past 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the entire force available, somewhat under a thousand men, 
together with their guns, material, and stores, were all on board shortly after 
midnight 

The naval force consisted of H. M. S. Vulture and Espiegle y the H. C. 
armed steamer P/uto, together with the Corsair , a small merchant steamer 
plying on the Canton river, (which having entered the harbor that evening, 
was taken up by Captain Macdougall for the expedition,) and a lorcha hired 
for the artillery, and fitted up in the course of a couple of hours by Colonel 
Brereton as a gun-boat 

Next morning, the 2d April, between 2 and 3 o’clock, the three steamers 
were under weigh, the Vulture leading and towing the artillery lorcha and 
two large Chinese boats containing the Sappers with scaling ladders, &c. 
About 9 o’clock the Vulture entered the Bocca Tigris. The seamen were 
at their guns, the troops told off for landing, and Captain Macdougall, run¬ 
ning his ship as near the shore as possible, anchored within pistol-shot of the 
batteries on the Anung-hoy bank, having the formidable forts on the north 
and south Wantong Islands within range on the other side. As the anchor 
was let go the boats were lowered, and in almost shorter time than it can be 
described, a strong detachment under the command of Major Aldrich was 
landed with the General, and the three forts of Anung-hoy, mounting upwards 
of 200 guns, were in our possession. The guns were spiked, and large 
quantities of ammunition destroyed. 
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In the meanwhile Colonel Brereton, who had left the Vulture at the same 
time as the other force, proceeded with the troops under his command to the 
forts on the]north and south Wantongs, and having entered them without 
opposition, spiked more than 250 guns, and destroyed their magazines. 

Thus in the course of a few hours these five formidable batteries, mounting 
upwards of 450 large guns, had been disarmed, and the safe communication 
of the expedition with Hongkong so far secured; and in effecting these im¬ 
portant objects, the utmost care was observed to abstain from offering perso¬ 
nal injury to the Chinese in the various forts, and not even the most trifling 
article of property was carried away or destroyed by the troops. 

In the course of the afternoon the steamers arrived at Whampoa, as did 
also the Espiegle during the night The Vulture's draft of water preventing 
her from ascending higher, His Excellency Sir John Davis, the General and 
his staff, moved into the Pluto on the morning of the 3d; the troops were 
transferred to the two smaller steamers and the boats of the Vulture which 
were towed by them, and the expedition ascending the river arrived about 
half-past 9 o’clock at the Barrier, a strong row of stakes extending from 
bank to bank, with only one opening, and defended by four strong forts. 

As intelligence of the seizure of the Bogue Forts had arrived at Whampoa 
before the squadron, it must have been known in Canton the same night, and 
it was not therefore considered likely that these works would be yielded with¬ 
out a struggle. The plan of operations,—that the two Forts to the left should 
be simultaneously attacked,—was carried into effect by the Pluto with one 
division of the boats, anchoring abreast of Napier’s Fort, and a strong party 
was landed under the direction of the General; whilst the Corsair and the 
boats she was towing disembarked her force under Colonel Brereton at the 
Fort nearest the Barrier. The gates of both Forts were blown open by the 
Engineers, their garrisons escaped by the rear, the guns were spiked, the 
magazines blown up, and the boats with the two columns under Colonel 
Brereton and Major Aldrich, supported by the steamers, pulled across to at¬ 
tack the Forts on the other bank of the river. 

Here it was evident that the Chinese had determined to make a stand, and 
as the boats came within range, both Forts opened a brisk fire of round shot, 
and, when they drew nearer, of grape. They were immediately replied to by 
the Pluto, Corsair, and the artillery gun-boat—the boats with the troops pull¬ 
ing steadily towards the Forts. The firing continued until the men landed, 
and then seeing the force formed on shore, the enemy abandoned their works 
by the rear. The fire of the Chinese was remarkably well directed, and it is 
only wonderful how the detachment escaped without serious loss; the stea¬ 
mers and boats were crowded with men who had barely standing room; the 
round shot striking close to them, and several passing between the masts 
and funnels of the steamers, the grape shot also falling thickly around the 
boats of Colonel Brereton’s division; and we are assured that it was solely 
owing to the accurate judgment of that distinguished oflicer, that there was 
not a long list of casualties; for observing that the guns were in the act of 
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being laid for the direction of the boats he requested the naval officers, to 
steer upon the angle of the Fort, and the very instant after their course had 
been changed, a shower of grape fell within a few feet of them. The tide 
was running strongly, and such is the current in the Canton river, that if a 
boat had been sunk, not a man in her could have been saved. Nothing could 
be better than the conduct of the soldiers, for although the enemy were seen 
through the embrasures working their guns, not a musket was discharged by 
the troops, who landed and formed in the most perfect order. The fire from 
the steamers and gun-boat was exceedingly good; every shot from the long 
gun of the Pluto told upon the Whampoa creek Fort, and one of her shells 
buret in the centre of the work. The guns, all of them of large size (one of 
copper, in particular, was twenty-four feet in length with an eight-inch bore,) 
were spiked, the magazines blown up, but private property as before rigidly 
respected. 

The expedition then continued its progress up the river, and the Fort 
called the u French Folly,” situated at the commencement of the south¬ 
eastern suburb of Canton, was attacked, the gate blown in, and the guns 
spiked. Nowhere was the advantage of the rapid movements of the expedi¬ 
tion more apparent than here; for this Fort, having a solidly built tower 
in its centre, mounts a double tier of guns, and is one of the most formidable 
works in the river, both from its position and construction; and on possession 
being taken it was evident that the preparations for the reception of the force 
were almost completed, and that, had the slightest delay taken place, it would 
have been a warm one. 

The additional particulars till the 6th we have already given 
in detail. Early that morning, after captain Clark Kennedy and 
lieutenant Da Costa had been upon the walls, and found that they 
were of sufficient breadth for the proposed military operations, the 
following General Order was issued by major-general D’Aguilar. 

No. 25. 

Head Quarters, Canton April 6th, 1847, 6 o’clock, a. m. 

The following General Order is issued to the Troops under the expected 
contingency of their being called upon to commence the attack on the city 
of Canton at 10 o’clock this morning. 

This attack to be under the immediate direction of Lieut-Colonel Brereton 
C. B. & K. H. commanding Royal Artillery. Two parties, one headed by 
Lieut-Colonel Brereton, the other by Major Aldrich, Royal Engineers, each 
having a Detachment of Royal Sappers and Miners commanded by an Officer 
of the Royal Engineers, and a Flank Company of the 18th R. I. Regiment, 
with such additional support as will be detailed by the Assistant Adjutant 
General, will march out for the purpose of taking possession of the Southern 
or Petition gate, and the Western gate of that part called the New City. 
Colonel Brereton’s party will attack the Western and Major Aldrich’s party 
the Southern gate, and as the latter is more distant than the former, Major 
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Aldrich’s party will set off first, in order that they may both arrive at their 
respective points about the same time. 

Major Aldrich’s party to cross the creek which forms the eastern bound¬ 
ary of the British Factory, at the first bridge, and to proceed along the street 
which runs close to the Southern wall of the new city, taking care in passing 
to stop up the two small entrances or sallyports which enter the city from the 
river, in order to prevent all ingress by them. He will proceed to the south¬ 
ern or Petition gate, and having taken it, he will establish himself and 
make a lodgment upon the rampart above. 

Colonel Brereton with his party will set off immediately after Major Al¬ 
drich’s, and crossing the creek by the second bridge, he will proceed along 
Looking-glass street, close to the western wall, until he arrives at the west¬ 
ern gate of the New City, and having taken it, he will effect a lodgment 
with the troops at his disposal upon the rampart above the gateway; and the 
two lodgments having been thus effected above the two gates, a communica¬ 
tion along the ramparts by the force employed is to be established. 

The guns will then be raised and placed at the Guard-houses above the 
gates; and by means of these guns and the twenty-four pounder rockets, the 
bombardment of the city is to be forthwith commenced. 

After Colonel Brereton’s party shall have left the Factories, Captain Mac- 
dougall has undertaken to send a party of seamen and marines under Com¬ 
mander Thompson H. M. sloop Espiegle , preceded by a party of Royal Sap¬ 
pers and Miners, to cross the second bridge at the south end of Looking-glass 
street, and passing through the archway in the spur wall, they will scale that 
part of the southern wall of the new city which lies between the spur wall 
and the sallyports above alluded to; they will then form on the top of the 
rampart, ready to assist either Colonel Brereton or Major Aldrich, as 
may be required. At the same time a fourth party, composed of five com¬ 
panies of the 42d Regiment M. N. I. under Major Fitz-Gerald, conducted by 
Captain Clark Kennedy, Acting Assistant Quarter Master-general, will cross 
the creek by the first bridge, and marching along the street that runs south 
of the joss-house, they will proceed as speedily as possible to the Petition 
gate, support Major Aldrich’s party, and occupy the street which leads from 
that gate to the river, immediately stopping all the avenues which lead to it 
from the eastward, and thus secure completely the eastern flank of our posi¬ 
tion. 

Previous to the departure of the troops from the Factories, Captain Mac- 
douorall R. N. has undertaken to order the Steamer Pluto to run in as close 

o 

as possible to the above mentioned street, leading from the Petition gate to 
the river, and which is situated very near the Dutch Folly fort, and when 
the Major General shall make a signal by hoisting the Union Jack on the 
top of the British Factories, she will open as heavy a fire as possible on that 
part of the town situated to the eastward of the Petition gate, in order to 
check any attempt that may be made to oppose Major Aldrich or to turn our 
flank from that quarter. At the same time Captain Macdougall has under- 
takcuto have the Gun-boats of the Vulture under Lieutenants Coote and Pascoe 
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anchored as closely as possible to Mowqua Street and Shoe Lane, and as soon 
as the Pluto opens her fire, they also will open as heavy a fire as possible 
on that part of the suburbs which lies westward of the Factories, particularly 
up Shoe Lane, &c., in order to prevent any attempt that may be made to 
turn our position from that quarter. It is likewise Capt. Macdougall’s inten¬ 
tion to have the river entirely cleared of boats all the way from Shoe Lane to 
the Dutch Folly, which will completely protect the rear of our position. The 
Associated Gentlemen Volunteers, assisted by a detachment of the 18th R. 
I. Regiment, stationed in the Consoo-house, and a detachment of the 42d 
Regiment M. N. I. stationed at Mowqua street guard-house, will maintain 
the stockaded posts already established for the protection of the Factories. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cowper with four companies of the 18th R. I. Regi¬ 
ment to remain under arms in the Factories, close to the Major General, ready 
to advance as a reserve to any point where their services may be required. 
The tops of the Factories to be occupied by the Associated Gentlemen 
Volunteers, for the purpose of putting down any attempts by Chinamen from 
the roofs of their houses to annoy the troops advancing through the streets 
to the attack. 

These arrangement to be completed immediately after the men have had 
their breakfasts, so that the flag, which is to be coiisidered as the signal 
for the Pluto and the boats of the Vulture to commence firing, as well as for 
the troops to march out for the attack, may be hoisted at 10 o’clock. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Phillpotts, the Commanding Royal Engineer, will re¬ 
main with the Major General whilst the preliminary operations are going on. 

By order, j. Bruce, Captain, 

.Assistant Adjutant General. 

Immediately after the return to Hongkong of their excellencies, 
governor Davis and major-general D’Aguilar, the following was 
issued. 

No. 26. 

Head Quarters, Victoria, April 10th, 1847. 

The Major General congratulates the troops on the success that has crown¬ 
ed their exertions; he congratulates them still more on the discipline 
observed by them in the course of the late short, but arduous operations; and 
above all he congratulates them on the praise-worthy manner in which they 
have abstained from every act of injury or outrage that could tarnish the 
honor of the British arms. 

In the course of a few days the Bogue Forts, and all the principal works 
and batteries on the Canton river, have been taken possession of,—some of 
them by assault, and eight hundred and seventy-nine pieces of cannon spiked 
or rendered otherwise unserviceable. 

The Chinese have received a lesson in return for their frequent acts of 
aggression on the persons of British subjects that will not be lost upon them. 

They have submitted to all the demands of Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary 
without reserve, and have yielded, happily for themselves, just in time to 
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arrest the course of an assault, that would have been attended with fearful 
loss of life to them, and the inevitable destruction of their Provincial Capital. 

When such advantages have been obtained, let it be one more source of 
congratulation to British soldiers to reflect, that they have been purchased, 
under Providence, without bloodshed, and that the honor of the British arms 
has been proudly maintained, without one act of violence, or one daparture 
from the principles of humanity. 

In recording these acts, so honorable in themselves, and so deserving of 
approbation, the Major General desires to impress on the handful of men by 
whom they have been achieved, this great and most important of all lessons, 
“ It teas discipline alone that could effect them ,”—and while this first duty 
of a soldier continues to be practised, that the troops can never fail in ful¬ 
filling their duty to their Sovereign and maintaining the honor of their 
country. 

By order of the Major General Commanding, 

J. Bkuce, Assistant Adjutant Gtneral. 

No. 27. 

GOVERNMENTAL NOTIFICATIONS. 

lV<tng the prefect of the Department of Kiodngchau y and Chdng and Li 
magistrates of the districts of JYjn/tdi and Pwdnyil^ clearly proclaim these pro¬ 
hibitions , in order to quiet the minds of the people. 

Recently there have been posted up abroad many placards, abounding with 
divers discussions, which nave arisen from an idea of giving protection to 
your persons and property. But in most cases, by not distinguishing in the 
premises between what is real and what is unfounded the effect has been con¬ 
tinued excitement, producing doubts and fears in the minds of the people, 
and we are apprehensive that, thus misled by what they see and hear, they 
will be alarmed and agitated, all to no good purpose. 

Now both their excellencies, the high provincial officers, and ourselves, are 
exceedingly anxious and concerned to know how to devise the proper means 
for securing quiet to our people. If there be indeed any measures (adopted 

by us) that are truly inconvenient to you, then you who are scholars among 

# 

the people need not hesitate to come directly to our offices and here lay the 
matters before us; and we the prefect and magistrates considering your grie¬ 
vances with intense anxiety, will as in duty bound carefully attend to and 
ponder the same; and then, selecting such as seem most practicable, will 
report thereon to their excellencies, our superiors, and wait their election to 
deliberate and manage. This practice of putting out placards, then, ought to 
be prohibited in order to prevent the minds of the people from being disturbed. 

Beside sending out police to keep watch and make secret inquiries, it is 
highly proper to issue this proclamation, making it known to all the people 
and soldiers within and without the city, that you may obey and act accord¬ 
ingly. Henceforth you must quietly abide in your own proper spheres, and 
keep the laws. And if there chance to be any local affairs that are not con¬ 
venient to the people, then they ought to come directly to our offices and pre¬ 
sent their duly prepared petitions. They must not make words to deceive 
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the people and involve themselves in trouble. Each one ought tremblingly 
to obey and not oppose our special proclamation. 

Canton, May 3d, 1847. 

No. 28. 

Reply from his excellency Sil Kioungtsin , governor of Kioungtung , 4 'C., to an 
address presented to him by IVdng Pcichi and others. 

The conduct of the said (non commissioned) officers,—in making contribu¬ 
tions, collecting and disciplining militia, to protect and defend the country,— 
is truly a good enterprise. But whether it be right or not to grant their re¬ 
quest, for a commission, authorizing them to exercise control in these matters, 
it is necessary to wait till the commissioners of justice and finance have 
carefully delibererated and reported for me to decide. 

Canton, May 10th, 1847. 

No. 29. 

Reply from his excellency Sll Kwdngtsin, governor of Kwdngtung , fyc. to a 
petition presented by the shopmen of Hog Lane . 

Already a brick wall has been built, closing up the said Lane. Whether or 
not it will be the cause of any damage to the occupants, and as to the man¬ 
ner in which this matter may be safely managed, it is necessary to wait until 
the Dispatch Office shall have thoroughly examined and made a detailed re¬ 
port, whereon 1 may give a decision. 

Canton, May 11th 1847. 

Saturday , May 15 th. Since the foregoing was in type the news¬ 
men of Canton have brought us a copy of what the following is a 
translation. 

No. 30 

AN IMPERIAL EDICT. 

Klying has reported to us, by memorial, that on the 19th of the second 
month (April 4th) the English merchants suddenly entered the river of Can¬ 
ton with troops. And the said governor-general further states that, on careful 
inquiry, the said merchants declared that they, having been insulted and 
abused, wished to go to Fuhsh&n to have a reckoning with the people there, 
and they also insisted on entrance to the city of Canton. 

As hitherto of lute the said foreigners have been tranquil and rather peace¬ 
ful and quiet, their suddenly daring now to bring in troops is verily an affair 
which could not have been foreseen: we fear there must be something else 
(yet undisclosed). Their strong wish to enter the city is not a matter of any 
great moment one way or other. 

The said governor-general and his associates, in such an emergency, must 
not be at all alarmed, nor in the least degree inattentive or remiss, but with 
promptitude direct the civil and military officers; and in a safe manner res¬ 
train and repress (the said foreigners), and must not in any way allow them 
to trouble our people. 

Further, the said governor-general requests that all the officers of the forts 
in which the guns were spiked rnay be taken and severely dealt with, and 
that he himself may be delivered over to the appropriate Board to be tried in 
like manner. 
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Let him wait till the affair is settled, and then again report to os thereon 
by memorial. 

Let this edict for his information be dispatched post haste, at the rate of five 
hundred U per day. From the Emperor. (Without date.) 

From official documents, we now turn to the English Journalists, for 
some sentiments touching the late movement. And first let us hear 
the editor of the China Mail . He says : 

We have refrained from interrupting our narrative of the recent expedition 
to Canton, with discussion as to its policy and results. That the latter have 
been singularly successful there can be no doubt, and the former will be best 
appreciated by those who have marked the course of previons negotiations 
with the Chinese, in which at every step we were met with affronts, evasions, 
and delays. Even the Pottinger Treaties have not secured us against them, so 
far at least as Canton, the principal seat of commerce, is concerned ; and Her 
Majesty’s government, naturally unwilling to involve the country in another 
war with China, have continued to exercise the utmost forbearance in order 
to avoid a rupture. But the repeated insults offered to our countrymen, and 
the restrictions upon their privileges, seem at length to have convinced the 
home government of the expediency of adopting a more decided course in 
dealing with the Chinese; and it may be inferred from the Foreign Secretary’s 
jast dispatch, that the Superintendent of Trade, while he is expected to punish 
offenders among his own countrymen, has been directed to demand instant 
redress for the very first unprovoked outrage committed on them ; and in the 
event of this being denied, tocompel it by force of arms. 

Acting upon such instructions, we presume that Sir John Davis, fastening 
upon the most recent instance—the Fuh-sh&n affair, of which a detail will be 
found in another column—insisted on the offenders being punished, and 
security given against a repetition of the outrage. It may also be presumed 
that it was the unfavorable nature of Kiying's reply which at once deter¬ 
mined the course to be pursued by His Excellency; so that within an hour 
after the military and naval officers were consulted, the first General Order 
was issued, the military authorities stipulating that the troops should embark 
that night. We have elsewhere detailed their operations ; and it is here only 
necessary to remark, that whatever might have been the success of His 
Excellency’s negotiations at Canton, they would have been worse than use¬ 
less had the precaution not been taken to disable the formidable forts which 
would have been prepared to cut off* the forces on their return. By spiking 
all the guns on the way up, success was not only made more certain, but a 
frightful loss of life prevented. The result was, that without bloodshed, and 
at a cost to the nation of a few hundred pounds, the Plenipotentiary was in a 
position to treat with the Imperial Commissioner, which a series of victories 
and the expenditure of millions, would not otherwise have secured for him ; 
and it redounds to his honor that under these circumstances he demanded 
nothing which his countrymen were not entitled to by solemn treaty. 

We do not imagine that it was his purpose, or any part of his instructions 
from H. M. Government, unnecessarily to force his way into the city ; and 
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we have repeatedly shewn that access to it could not be demanded as a right 
either under our own Treaties or under those with France and the United 
States. It was only by the Convention entered into on the surrender of 
Chusan in May last, that the Emperor of China conceded the “ previously 
questioned right of entry to Canton city—the exercise of that right being post¬ 
poned until the population of Canton shall be more under the control of the 
local government.” This condition was so indefinite that it rendered the 
privilege altogther nugatory ; but Sir John Davis has now fi^ed the precise 
day when it can be enforced. The postponement for two yaers we regard as 
of little consequence, since no one believes that the opening of the city will 
materially improve our commerce,—our exclusion having been maintained 
through mere pride on the part of the Chinese, generating rancor and malig¬ 
nity among the people, who have thus continued to treat the foreign residents 
as u outside barbarians.” The principle is now admitted, and when the time 
arrives to put it in force, this will probably be accomplished without much 
difficulty; for the Chinese authorities and troops will not dare to oppose us in 
the face of a clear agreement; and they well know that measures will instantly 
be adopted to restrain the turbulent mob, should they offer resistance. 

The other articles of the recent convention are founded on conditions in 
one or other of the Treaties between the Chinese and foreign nations, in which 
England is either a principal or expressly allowed to participate. But such 
privileges have hitherto been hindered; and experience having proved how 
little is to be gained by diplomacy with the Chinese, had the settlement of the 
matter in dispute been attempted by correspondence, it is probable we should 
have been no further advanced two years hence than at present. A military 
expedition was the ouly mode of obtaining redress, and putting an end to 
irritating complaints, that might ultimately have occasioned a war in earnest. 
But though Sir John Davis was authorized to demand the redress of grie¬ 
vances, and a respectful attention to remonstrances against insults to his coun¬ 
trymen, it would have brought an indelible stain upon our national honor, 
and made us a reproach in the eyes of Europe, had these been made the ex¬ 
cuse for marching at the head of an armament to force concessions not autho¬ 
rized by existing treaties, under pain, if they were not immediately complied 
with, of burning the city and exposing its million of inhabitants to indiscri¬ 
minate slaughter. 

Next the editor of the Friend of China and Hongkong Gazette , 
shall be heard. We quote from his paper of April 21st. He says : 

Sir John Davis’s advance towards Canton on the 2d, and 3d, is quite as 
much to be reprehended as his retreat on the 8th. An armament was fitted 
out in this harbor, its destination being a subject of speculation for upwards 
of a week, and without the slightest intimation to the foreign community of 
Canton, it approached that city destroying the defenceless forts on the banks 
of the river. Fortunately the forts were without soldiers; but supposing the 
reverse had been the case it is probable that further progress would have 
been checked at the Bogue, and in retaliation for the aggression, the foreign 
factories would have been sacked and the inhabitants butchered. The con- 
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sequences of his temerity would have filled the Envoy with shame, and the 
indignant voice of his country would have hurled him from the pinnacle upon 
which for three years he has perched. It is said that success justifies impru¬ 
dence ; but this we deny. Success may justify bold actions when some great 
object is to be attained. But what had Sir John Davis in view ? The adjust¬ 
ment of a few unimportant matters secured either by our own or the French 
treaty—matters that would never have been withheld had he been respected 
by the Chinese Commissioner. Foiled, humbled, and treated as a child by 
Kiying, he petulantly rushes to arms, and, without considering the interests 
at stake, he storms defenceless batteries, spikes unmanned guns, and ter¬ 
rifies all the old women, and children on the river. Arrived at Canton, 
where in the meantime his countrymen and other foreigners were in immi¬ 
nent peril, he flogs a couple of inoffensive men—negotiates for the petty gri¬ 
evances—obtains what be calls “concessions,” though they are actually 
rights stipulated for by solemn treaties—sacrifices the only point of import¬ 
ance (the entrance to the city)—and abandons his countrymen to the fury of 
the storm he had raised. But suppose these “concessions” had been refused, 
would he have stormed the city, on the chance of obtaining an empty victory 
at a fearful cost of human life ? Had such an occurrence taken place, the 
British arms would have been sullied, and the Royal Irish might have furled 
their banners. We must not be mistaken. We have no abhorrence of war 
in the abstract—that is in a good cause and with a definite object in view. 
But unavailing victory, when a voluntary act is at best legalised murder. It 
may be that ere long Canton will fall before a British force, but we will be 
in a position to make a good use of victory. In a position to hold the place 
vi ct armis until the proud spirit of an insolent people is broken. In a posi¬ 
tion to say to the rulers of the country, if you cannot control the people we 
will until they treat with civility the foreigners who live among them, and 
keep the engagement of their government. 

Column after column equally strong aud equally condemnatory 
might be quoted, quite in unison with the sentiments of not a few 
of his countrymen. We have already, in our last number, quoted 
from the Hongkong Register . We have room here for only two 
additional paragraphs. 

By a letter from Canton we learn that a report was prevalent among the 
Chinese that the Emperor had expressed his approbation of Kiying’s conduct 
and confirmed the agreement entered into with Sir John Davis. We sincere¬ 
ly hope this will turn out true, and that it will restore some confidence to the 
native merchants, who have not yet resumed their business. We learn farther 
that three applications have been made for lots of land on the Honam side of 
the river, but that great difficulty is experienced for want of a proper map of 
the ground. H. M’s. Consul applied to the Commander-in-chief for the 
services of Lientenant Da Costa to make a survey of the new territory, but 
after a consultation with His Excellency, the application was refused on the 
grounds that it would irritate the people and might cause a disturbance ' Is 
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it possible that the people have already forgotten the lesson which Ilis Excel¬ 
lency informed the world he had taught them, and which the Major-General 
confirmed in his General Order of the 10th ultimo?—Surely the said people 
are very bad scholars and certainly do require a more liberal application of 
the rod. So it appears that the merchants are to build residences and ware¬ 
houses, and trust their lives and properties where it is acknowledged that a 
survey of the ground cannot be made in safety, even within a fortnight of the 
new agreement , and while there was actually a British force of one war-steam¬ 
er and nearly one hundred soldiers within three hundred yards of the spot. 
This is a bad augury for the future proceedings of Sir John Davis and is 
manifestly a return to his former 44 long course of misinterpreted forbearance.” 
Since such is the case in the immediate vicinity of the factories the 2d and 
most important article in the new agreement, permitting H. M. subjects 44 to 
roam for exercise or amusement in the neighboring country without moles, 
tation," must already have become a dead letter. 

No application has been made for compensation for 44 the house pulled down 
(by order of H. E.) at the eastern extremity of the river front adjoining the 
creek," which Sir John wished to saddle upon the British residents, and which 
he made the pretence for addressing an insulting notification to them. Even 
the Chinese seem ashamed of such a barefaced attempt at imposition, as it 
was notoriously an encroachment upon ground leased from their government 
and for which rent is regularly paid.—As for civility from the Plenipotentiary 
however, we believe the residents in Canton are extremely moderate in their 
expectations. It is well known he has omitted no opportunity of making 
indirect charges and insinuations against them, as turbulent and unjust in 
their proceedings, though he has never had the manliness to advance them 
openly, well aware that most of them are his equals in all that is honorable 
and upright, and far above attempting to injure any one's character by such 
pitiful and sneaking injustice. Yet to these, the only instance of any com¬ 
munication free from such allusions that we are able to point out is that of the 
5th April, where he calls on them to be prepared to defend themselves against 
any attack of the populace, although he had previously attempted to prevent 
them from arming themselves for that purpose, and held out in terrorem the 
pains and penalties of a trial for homicide or even murder, should any Chinese 
be killed in assailing their lives or burning their property. 

Private letters and circulars have also been equally free in this 
discussion. From one of the latter, written and printed in Canton, 
dated the 25th ult., we quote a few paragraphs. After{narrating the 
particulars, the writers proceed to comments. They say : 

Thus ended an expedition the expediency of which is very doubtful^the 
object (to be) obtained unexampled in the annals of diplomacy, and the con¬ 
sequences of which might have been the overturning of the Chinese empire. 
The justice of the proceedings it does not become us to discuss. 

The privilege of unmolested entrance to the 44 City of Rams " has several 
times been insisted on, and each unsuccessful attempt renders it finally more 
difficult to be accomplished : the objection as we formerly observed is founded 
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on the prejudice of those within, and interest of those without the walls.— 
The advantages of admission to the city in a mercantile point of view, would 
be to bring us into closer connection with actual purchasers and consumers 
of our own goods, as well as the owners of produce for sale. Now we do not 
for an instant suppose that all or even the greater part of those with whom 
our business ought to be transacted are only to be found residing within the 
walls—but the effect which our restricted nay almost degraded position must 
naturally produce, is to check any extended intercourse with the natives, who 
are early taught to view us with contempt, and which feeling is still further 
strengthened by seeing us thus restrained. Cooped up within the few hun¬ 
dred yards on which the factories stand, and unable to proceed the shortest dis¬ 
tance without being insulted, it is impossible that the present mode of conduct¬ 
ing business, through the medium of a few brokers only, can be overturued; 
and this pernicious system is merely the old Hong Monopoly on an enlarged 
scale, though without the security ; as witness the late failures here.—But 
putting aside the additional risk of conducting our affairs through these men, 
there is the further consideration of a middleman’s commission or rather profit, 
which now prices are so reduced as scarcely to cover the cost presses heavily 
and indeed cannot be afforded. 

The recognition of the right of foreigners to build and to own warehouses, 
though seemingly of minor importance and hardly requiring any express stipu¬ 
lation, is really an arrangement of great consequence, and calculated equally 
as admission to the city to break up the present exclusive system. Provision 
on this head was made in the treaty of Nanking, thought that article has 
hitherto been a dead letter.—The brokers through whom all sales and purcha¬ 
ses are made have also monopolized the storing of all goods imported or ex¬ 
ported : so that all communication with the native merchant, the bona fide 
purchaser or seller, is most effectually cut off; thus rendering it impossible to 
ascertain what rates are current with the Chinese. It is also an unsatisfactory 
state of things as these men cannot be always implicitly trusted ; it is notorious 
that the bankrupt Aming had pawned some property stored in his warehouses, 
and others are suspected of having done the same.—We repeat that the poss¬ 
ession of warehouses of our own will make a great change, a revolution, in the 
system of conducting business, and thus will ultimately lead to a more extend¬ 
ed intercourse with the natives, which is desirable on every account. 

However, in conclusion, we may remark, that as yet the only effect of the 
late movement has been to unsettle and disturb our Import market and seri¬ 
ously depress prices. The speculative spirit noticed in our last has been 
checked : the Chinese are still afraid that all is not over; and it will be some 
time before confidence is completely restored. We look to the future with 
anxiety ; hoping that H. E. the Superintendent of Trade will not often favor 
our city wity similar visits. 

Here we end our quotations, which the importance of the subject 
forbids to be less and our space will not allow to be more. The 
narrative of the late movement will form quite a new chapter in the 
records of diplomacy; its like will hardly be found in all the pages 
of history. So for as they have come to our knowledge, we have 
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endeavored to record all the facts and circumstances as accurately 
as possible; and now, without attempting either to approve or disap¬ 
prove—to defend or to condemn— the late movement, a few com¬ 
ments here will not be deemed out of place or uncalled for. We 
refrain from lengthened discussion, chiefly because we are not in pos¬ 
session of the requisite data on which with safety we can proceed. 

To make war on a sovereign state is a high and awful prerogative, 
especially when perfect and perpetual peace has been established by 
solemn treaties. The late movement presents, to the world, the 
British government, or its representative, H. B. M.’s plenipotentiary, 
in the attitude of going to war —without notice, declaration, manifesto, 
in the very dead of night, entering with an armed force the domi¬ 
nions of a peaceful empire, assaulting and capturing fort after fort, 
until a large and populous city is on the eve of being destroyed by 
bombs, rockets, and all the deadly machinery of a modern foe. Was 
this right ? 

“ A peaceful empire ” we have said, for so the Chinese will say, 
and so some others will believe. But have the Chinese, according 
to the letter or spirit of the late treaties, kept the peace? According 
to the said treaties foreigners ought to be as free to go abroad in 
Canton and its vicinity—as free to hire houses or ground on which 
to build—and every where as secure from insult and. injury —as are 
the subjects of his august majesty the emperor. Now nothing like 
this freedom and this security have been enjoyed or are enjoyed. 
The attack at FuhshSn is only one instance out of scores that have 
occurred. No longer ago than last October the magistrate of Ninh&i, 
in a public proclamation, declared that none but merchants and their 
rich assistants are allowed to come to the factories , and that even these 
are not to presume to go to any other place. Besides these, all others 
are forbidden to go on shore! This proclamation was pasted on the 
walls of the city and streets, there to be gazed at and read by all; and 
it has never, we believe, been disowned or withdrawn. And in ac¬ 
cordance with this, when complaints have been made—even for 
murderous assults—no redress has been obtained, but rather insult 
and reproach have been added to injury and outrage. 

So much we have seen; but this does not comprise the whole 
of the case—for the correspondence between Kfying and sir John 
and the instructions received by the latter from his government, 
have not yet been given to the public. When the whole matter shall 
have been brought before the British parliament, then the public 
will be better able to judge of the merits or demerits of the late 
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movement. Besides, more time may be requisite to develope its 
legitimate results. But up to this moment—the 18th May—very 
little has occurred that can be received as satisfactory evidence that 
good has on*ne from it, or is likely to come either immediately or 
remotely. Like the retention of Chusan beyond the stipulated time, 
it will destroy confidence. The worst passions — fear, hatred, suspi¬ 
cion, and deadly animosity — have been excited by it to a great ex- 
rtent and in a great degree. The local authorities, however, have 
been spurred on to look more to their duty, and there are some favo¬ 
rable symptoms, so that we are not without hope that the “ lesson 
certainly not soon to be forgotten—may have some beneficial results. 
The Chinese should be told, “We will keep the treaties to the 
letter and spirit, and you must do the same.” They needed a lesson, 
a very “impressive lesson .” For a long time, it has been evident 
that strong measures were requisite to put things here on their 
proper basis, so as to secure the advantages of the treaties. The 
delinquencies have called loudly for remonstrance, and formed what 
might be deemed a fitting occasion for an embassy to Peking ,—a 
measure we would have much preferred to the late movement—for if 
properly conducted, it would have secured a remedy for many delin¬ 
quencies and aggressions, promoted peace and good-will, and paved 
the way for the permanent residence of foreign ministers at the im¬ 
perial court. 

The want of personal liberty, in not being permitted to walk or 
ride abroad beyond the smoke of the city—the disability to hire 
houses and ground on which to build,—and the constant shouting 
shat fan kioei , “kill the foreign devils,” whenever a foreigner ap¬ 
pears abroad in the streets or on the water—are (if you please,) 
“little annoyances,” which ought to be checked at once, as incompa¬ 
tible with the letter and spirit of the treaties. The subjects and 
citizens of Great Britain, France, the United States, and all other 
foreign nations, should be as free and secure in Canton as they could 
be in London, Paris, or Washington. And if the local authorities 
cannot or will not give this freedom and tins security, provided for 
and guaranteed by their august master, then let the matter be duly 
laid before the throne, with the proper alternative. 
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Art. VIT The Notitia Lingua Sinker of Prtmare , translated 
into English by ./. ix. hrlcgm.in. Canton : printed at the cilice 
of the Chinese Repository, i 847. pp. 32 S, octavo. 

Joseph Henry Pkemaiie, author of the dramatical work before us, 
was a Jesuit missionary. He arrived in China in the autumn of 
169S, aird died here about the year 1735 — for the exact time of his 
death, like the place .and period of his birth, is unknown. The 
autograph manuscript of his Notitia Linguae Sirica*, in three small 
quarto volumes, is now in the Royal Library of Paris. From it a 
very exact copy has been made, and from that a second, which, by 
the munificence and generous enterprise of an English nobleman 
and the late Dr. Morrison, was published at Malacca in 1831. As a 
student of Chinese, probably no foreigner ever surpassed Pr inure. 
His work is neither a simple grammar nor a rhetoric. Quitting the 
beaten track of the Latin grammarians, he struck out a method 
entirely new among Europeans, “substituting for rules, the phrases 
themselves from which one may deduce them.” The Notitia con¬ 
tains, says his biographer, “little less than twelve thousand examples, 
and fifty thousand Chinese characters.” 

Of the translation of the Notitia,—which has been made by our 
friend and relative, the Rev. James Granger Bridgman, now a mis¬ 
sionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions,—wc shall say nothing farther than that it was undertaken at 
our solicitation. In his Preface, the translator thus speaks of it. 

In presenting the following work to the public it. will be proper to state 
that a few changes have been made in the original copy, as existing in the 
hands of the translator. The copy, as thus found, is not only unfinished, the 
concluding section not having been added by the author, as was designed, 
but it is also replete with various typographical errors, which have made it 
in some cases difficult to determine the precise meaning of sentences, and 
may have occasioned some discrepancies in the translation. 

A few sentences which seemed to he of no practical utility have been 
omitted, together with a large part of the author’s Intioduction. including 
the Appendix containing a list of the various sounds in the language. The 
order of the characters, in the body of the hook, has also been changed, so 
as to read from left to right. In translating, it has been the intention to 
present for the most part, as nearly as possible the meaning of the author. 
Deviations from the original sense have, however, been made in a few in¬ 
stances, in order to correspond more perfectly with the exact shape of idea 
in the Chinese. 

The original Index, which seemed to be extended beyond the limits of 
necessity or advantage, has been omitted, and one more concise, and it is 
thought equally useful, placed in its stead. In all the changes that have 
been made in the work, regard has been had to its practical convenience 
and utility. The mode of representing the sounds is the same as that in 
Williams’ Vocabulary, from which the entire list of Symphonious Charac¬ 
ters, included under the Prefatory Notices, has been borrowed. In this 
list, containing the majority of characters in common use, the proper tones 

are denoted. Of these,-— the frg shim g and >* A' 
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there are two series, the upper and the lower. The following may serve as 
specimens '[g gT s ‘fj -fy 

Some typographical errors will be found, which, for want of those facilities 
in printing possessed in other countries, it has been impossible to avoid. It 
is thought, however, that they are not sufficient to detract greatly from the 
general appearance or the intrinsic value of the production. Of these it 
avails not to speak here particularly. The advantages of this work to students 
of the Chinese, and especially to those who are commencing the study of the 
language, are sufficient to bespeak their own importance. The work, such 
as it is, I commend to the indulgence of the charitable public that dwell 
upon the borders of this great empire. If it may assist in opening the way 
to the homes and the hearts of this secluded people, facilitate somewhat for¬ 
eign intercourse with China, and aid in bringing the light of c:\iiivation and 
Christianity to a people long sitiing in darkness, the piaycr of the translator 
will be answered, and his labor abundantly rewmded. 


By turning to the ‘ Contents,* the work will be found to comprise ; 
Jirst, some prefatory notices, giving us an account of Chinese Books, 
Chinese Lexicons, the Chinese Characters, the Tones, the Sounds, 
with a list of Symphonious Characters; next, in Part I., the Spoken 
Language and Familiar Style are discussed and illustrated under the 
following heads: Grammar; Nouns; Pronouns; Verbs; other parts 
of Speech; Syntax; Uses of certain Characters; of the Particles in 
Chinese; Negative particles; Augmentative particles; Diminutive 
particles; Initial particles; Final particles; of figures of Speech; Re¬ 
petition; Antithesis; Interrogation; and then, in Part II., we have 
the Language of Books exhibited, under several distinct topics; 
namely, Grammar and Syntax; the Chinese particles; the Different 
grades of Style; General Rules of Style; Examples of various Styles ; 
Figures of Speech; Antithesis; Repetition; Climax; Didactic In¬ 
terrogation; Thirty varieties of Style; Varieties of Comparison; 
Parable; Metaphor; Fable; Phrases; and Index. 

When Pr6mare wrote \?\y few, except missionaries, had occasion 
to study the language of the Chinese. For them, therefore, he thus 
wrote; “To the missionaries, who have just arrived, nothing seems 
more desirable than to get possession of a dictionary , as if there were 
no other way of learning the language. Accordingly they spend 
their time in carefully copying out the various lexicons they meet 
with —time which would be more advantageously devoted to reading 
and committing to memory the Four Classics. They will certainly 
have no need of a dictionary in order to acquire a knowledge of the 
Notitia Linguae Sinicae, which I here take tke liberty to dedicate to 
them.” Good and excellent advice, not to the missionary only, but to 
every one who wishes to acquire this language. We have seen it fol¬ 
lowed with the happiest results. It was essentially followed by the late 
Mr. Thom. Like Premare, he was a great admirer of the Chinese, 
and in their speech, both oral and written, he quickly learned to 
imitate them. And in this — their earlv and constant attention to 


speiking and committing to memory — their course is worthy of all 
commendation, and may easily be followed by every one who conies 
to reside among the Chinese. By timely adopting it, and steadily 
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pursuing it, no one, old or young, learned or illiterate, with much 
leisure or little—need long remain unable communicate freely with 
the Chinese in their own tongue. And were this the case—had all 
foreigners here the ability of speaking to those around them in their 
own vernacular, it would be an amazing power for good, end we 
should at once expect to see half the animosity and ill-will, now so 
rife against foreigners, vanish at once. 

For a Bigraphicai notice of Pere Joseph Henry Premare, we must 
refer the reader to our tenth volume, page 668, and sequel, while we 
recommend a careful and diligent study of his Notitia to all who 
wish to be masters of “ (he flowery language of the Sons of Hin.’ 1 


Art. VIII. Journal of Occurrences: the new governor of Canton; 
cases of appeal; autumnal assizes; literary examinations; the 
Thirteen Factories; an assault; public nuisances; Meadows 9 
Commercial Reporter; the French in Cochinchina; new missio¬ 
naries; death of Mrs . Marshman; Dispatch Office; Contingent 
Fund; church and chaplain at Shanghai; list of residents . 

His Excellency, & Jfj| ||j, Sil Kwangtsin , who arrived in the 

neighborhood of Canton about the close of the last month, made his 
publie entry into the provincial city on the morning of the 5th inst., 
and entered immediately on his duties as the Fu-yuen , or governor 
of Kwangtung province, and the successor to our late governor 
Hw&ng Ngantung, still in this city awaiting the further pleasure of 
the emperor, who has recently been pleased to raise him, from his late 
plebeian state, as a plain commoner, to the 6th of the nine ranks: he 
fell from the 2d, so that he has been raised one half the way up to 
where he formerly stood. We know little of the new governor further 
than that he is well reported of and is in the prime of life. He is a 
native of the province of Honan. Two notes from his pencil—one 
referring to the raising of militia and the other to the shutting up of 
HiJg Lane, will be found on a preceding page (258), we subjoin 
another on the subject of appeals , which has been translated for our 
pages. 

SO, lieutenant-governor of Kwangtung, sets forth a declaration concerning 
matters of public interest. Whereas among the people litigation.! are fre¬ 
quently occurring, in case that the local magistrates should not decide 
equitably, and the feelings of the people should be wounded and oppressed, it 
was originally provided that they should have the right of appeal to the 
higher authorities. But it ia necessary that they should do it respectfully and 
have their representations made out in due form, giving an accurate dejerip. 
tion of affairs according to the facts of the case. And inasmuch as the 
recorder has them written off and sealed and at the appointed time causes the 
various statements to be presented, I do not permit the people presuming at 
their own option, to make use of the red and white memorials and petitioas, 
filling them up with vain words and obstructing the chair of the magistrate 
as they crowd in to deliver them. Accordingly 1 the governor as aforemen¬ 
tioned have now caused a proclamation to be put up, fixing upon the third and 
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eighth days of each decade of every month for receiving petitions. I have also 
authorised Yiing Yunghiun and Hti Ts'shi according as they have received 


to fulfil the office of recorders, and to cause the various suits to he brought 
up and entered upon the docket. And a proclamation is added immediately 
in connection with this, the design of which is to inform nli the literati and 


people generally, that they may know assuredly. You have indeed been ill-treat¬ 
ed and oppressed. You have appealed to the commissioners and superintendents 


of the city, department, and district magistrates, and have not in all cases 
obtained answerable redress. It is permitted now that you repair to the office 


of the recorder of the court, who will at the appointed time send your peti¬ 
tions to our office. And if there are any who have heretofore appealed to 
the commissioners and superintendents and the various inferior magistrates, 
it is now permitted that their cases should be faithfully considered and the 
adjudication is not to be deferred. But if the appeals be hastily and obscurely 
drawn up, whether they use the red and white statements and petitions, or 
whether they artfully fabricate false pretences, and by fictitious representa¬ 
tions endeavor to make the light appear serious, drawing up confused and 
irregular appeals, besides that none of them will be examined or regarded, 
it is determined with reference to every one who shall presume to send in 


such an irregular appeal, that be shall be animadverted upon according to the 
laws and dealt with according to the most rigorous investigation, and also 
that every man who culpably provokes the litigation will be diligently searched 
out and brought to light, and severe measures will be adopted for the man¬ 
agement and repression of such abuses. Let every one tremble and revere, 
and by no means disregard this special proclamation. (May 10|A, 


Autumnal assizes . On the 12th, one hundred and seven criminals 


were brought up before the governor; their cases are to be reported 
to Tiuk wring, who, as the great father and judge of the 360,000,000 
of his children, is to ratify their sentences of condemnation or grant 
them free pardon. Similar reports go up from all the eighteen pro¬ 
vinces and other states of the Ta Tsing dominions—and his majesty’s 
decision thereon forms “ the grand annual autumnal assizes.” 

Literary examinations , for the lowest degrees, have been in 
progress during the month, exciting some local interest, and have 
served in some degree to draw off public attention from foreign affairs. 

In the governmental circular the Thirteen Factory streets and 
ways have been daily reported “ peaceful and quiet. 1 ' 

An assault. On the 13th, a colored sailor, belonging to a lorcha, 
under the British flag, lying off the Factories, came on shore with 
three or four other3, whom he chanced to miss, when he was assaul¬ 
ted, severly cut and bruised on the head, and robbed of his money. 
This case will hardly lie over so long as that of October last, which 
we see has just been reported by Keying to governor Davis. See the 
China Mail, No. 117, May 13th, 1847. 

The acting commissioner of Justice has published a proclamation, 
touching public nuisances, of which a translation is subjoined. 


Hw$ng, acting commissioner of justice, superintendent of the post-office 
and commissary general, promoted ten degrees and recorded ten times, 
urgently announces the importance of making every effort to remove en¬ 
croachment and violence and establish affairs on a quiet and equitable basis. 

Whereas 1 the acting commissioner discharged the duties of an officer 
under the imperial government at the capital and heard that the gentry of the 
Canton province were chargeable with corrupting fidelity and right principles, 
acting according to their own pleasure without fear or restraint, I continued 
in this persuasion till the last autumn undertaking with all respect and 


fidelity to discharge the duties that were enjoined upon me. But having 
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inspected and examined this province, investigated and observed the d sposi- 
lions of the people, and had an extensive personal intercourse among t! em I 
am fully persuaded they are generally anxious to maintain right principle?, a id 
exceedingly solicitous to promote the public good, and thus they are wont to 
be found every one in his place in the public deliberations consulting for the 
public welfare. They are determined at all hazards and agreed in their 
hatred of the bad, and when the leaders and directors of affairs, the constables 
and the tithing men join their collective experience for the proper conduct of 
affairs, there is not an individual of the gentry but is inclined with the 
utmost alacrity and zeal to follow up and attend punctually to the various 
items of business that occur. Thev constrain themselves to the most strenu* 
ous efforts and tolerate no indifference. And i have still further proof of 
what I hear, not as a false report, and am able thus to speak in the highest 
terms of their character and merit. But as it regards myself, the acting-coin, 
inissioner, having entered upon the responsibilities of director of the commis¬ 
sariat half a year or more ago, and having had a personal knowle dge of the 
disposition and general behavior and appearance of the people throughout the 
province, I have never yet been able to repose in perfect quiet, without solici¬ 
tude and trouble. Day and night I mn compelled to ponder upon the state 
of things with indescribable feelings of concern. 

Recently I have received the seals of office as acting commissioner of jus¬ 
tice from H. E. Kiying, who has reported the same to the emperor. 

Now in all cases the duly of removing nuisances and encroachments and 
suppressing all sorts of misconduct ought not to be indifferently performed, 
and is that which is most of all things desirable to be effected. To prevent 
the oppression of a quiet people is a matter of the first importance. And thus 
besides that a proclamation has been issued ordering all the Fu, Chau, and 
Hien magistrates to appiehend the lawless vagabonds within their several 
jurisdictions, and to institute measures to search out and arrest them one and 
all. and also to put in requisition the constables and tithing men, making use 
of their collective experience and executing their proper functions to manage 
so that business May proceed in its proper order, we have in addition put forth 
a proclamation informing and announcing. And the purport and design of 
this proclamation is to inform all the gentry, old men. literati, and people 
generally of the country, that they may know and be fully assured. Y'e, whe¬ 
ther occupying the city residences or dwelling in tiie country villages, ought 
properly to look up and regard all the superior officers of government and 
myself also the acting commissioner, whose chief solicitude is to secure the 
welfare of the people. You must, every one, observe your proper duty and rest 
contented in your own employment, and not on any account get up the ex¬ 
citement which is produced by idle talk. And von must also get the consta- 
bles and tithing men to make thorough investigation and not permit the law¬ 
less vagabond to uismuite themselves among the people; let the strong men 
also be trained and disciplined with diligent precautions and then it may be 
hoped that the villages and neighborhoods will all be quiet A course of 
conduct, which but ineffectually answers the purpose, cannot be allowed, hav¬ 
ing the name of doing but not. the reality. If in the various neigborhoods 
and districts there he any reckless vagabonds, the people must also rigorously 
add their instructions and injunctions requiring them to correct their faults 
and bee me good, or perhaps bind th'\n and hand them over to the local 
officers, who will not fail to deal with thorn in the mod rigorous manner, and 
by no means see them conducting as the people of the Tsin or Yueli nation, 
thus in eject mult-plying wounds a:ul bequeathing ode..lilies. The outlaws 
then must have their eyes vexed and thmr minds alarm* d repent of their form¬ 
er crimes and exert themselves to become good and virtuous. The acting com¬ 
missioner hinoelf si. ojld natiiriilv be indulgent with reference to that which 
has already transpired, so as to afford them the opportunity of reforming them, 
selves. But if obstinate and it.(Vitiated, they refuse to awaken to considera¬ 
tion, and still continue to behave in the same perverse manner as before, they 

will be seized at once and arraigned before the tribunal of the magistrate 
Their case will then be searched into and investigated with the utmost rigor 
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of the laws and they will be proceeded with accordingly, and will not by any 
means he treated with the least leniency or indulgence. 

Now 1 the acting commissioner delight in the people as my own children. 
The bad I hate as enemies. Let every one tremble and revere, and not dis¬ 
regard this special proclamation. 

Meadows 1 Commercial Roporter, we are sorry to know, has been 
discontinued , partly from want of patronage and partly (and mainly) 
from the large amount of labor that il required of its editor. 

Two French Ships of war, the frigate Gloirc and the corvette 
Virtorieusr , arrived in the Chinese waters about the end of last month, 
from Cochinchina, where for sundry insults they destroyed a part of 
the king’s navy. We have not space here for the details. 

By the Ilowqua , from N. Y. the Rev. Messrs. Lord, Carpenter, 
and Wardner, with their wives, arrived at Hongkong on 28th ult. 
They come as missionaries to the Chinese. There have also recently 
arrived three or four Protestant missionaries from Germany. 

Died at Serampore, on the 5th of March the widow of the late 
Dr. Marshman, at the advanced age of eighty; and forty-srvui years 
resident in India. Dr. M. was one of the first missionaries to India. 

A new office has been established in Canton called the j' anr Fuh 
So , or Dispatch Office , to facilitate correspondence with foreigners. 

The collection of the “Contingent Fund” has, it is said, been 
commenced, and the gentry have aoplied for a commission for its 

management and the training of militia. 

At public meeting held, pursuant to notice, at H. B. M. Consulate (Shang¬ 
hai) on the 6th April, to take into consideration the expediency of making 
provision without delay for the c-reotion and endowment of a Church and the 
nomination of a Chaplain, the following numbers of the Foreign Community 
were present:— 

K Aieock. Esq , H. B. M Consul ; Right Rev. W. J. Boone, n. n. ; Rev. 
T. Ivl Clatchie ; Rev. E. Syle ; Rev. YV. O. Milne; Messrs. A. M Culloe.h, 
C. Shaw, D. Potter, T. Mon credit* A. Calder, C. Bales, T. C. Beale, D. 
Roberisen, YV. Lockhart, R. P. Saul, C. Cunningham, C. Erupson, J. 
Crampton, K. II. Kennedy, end G. Urrnston. 

H. B. M. Consul was requested to take the chair, and the following resolu¬ 
tions were submitted to the meeting and carried unanimously:— 

1st. Proposed by Dr. Boone, seconded by Mr. T. C. Beale,—That whereas 
it is deerapd important for our own personal edification and for the inter¬ 
ests of religion that measures should immediately be taken to build a Church 
and secure the services of a minister of the Gospel for the Foreign Community 
residing at Shanghai; and whereas by the zeal and liberality of Mr. T. C. Beale, 
a lot of land has been recorded, and is now tendered for this object, therefore re¬ 
solved that a Committee of three of our number, be appointed for us and in our 
behalf to procure from Mr. Beale the aforesaid plot, and to build thereon with 
all convenient dispatch a Church at an expanse not exceeding- $6 000, the said 
Church to contain 60 or more pews, capable of accommodating 300 persons 
at least and also to build a parsonage at an expense not exceeding $4, 000. 

2d. Proposed by Mr. Beale, seconded by Mr. Kennedy,—That upon the 
completion of the Church the Building Committee shall request H B. M.’a 
Consul to call a meeting of the Fireifrn Community to convene at the Church, 
at which Meeting they shall offer 50 pews for sa!e at. an upset price of .$*200 
each, in order to defray the expenses of building the Church and Parsonage 
aforesaid, and that tin* remainder of the pews be set apart as free sittings. 

3d. Proposed by Mr. C. Shaw, seconded by Mr. D. Potter.—That in order to 
secure a fund for the maintenance of a minister, each pew sold shall be liable 
to an annual assessment of $5 to be paid to the vestryman of the Church. 
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4th. Proposed by Mr. Calder, seconded by Mr. Empson,—That afler the 
•ale of the pews above mentioned it shall be the duty of the Building Com¬ 
mittee to procure a meeting of the Pewholders who shall elect six of their 
number to act as vestrymen, to whom and their successors in office the Build¬ 
ing Committee shall convey the Church to be taken by them for the pewhold¬ 
ers, held for ever in trust to be used for the worship oi Almighty God, accord¬ 
ing to the forms of worship and discipline of the Church of England ; to secure 
which object the aforesaid deed of conveyance shall be duly recorded in the 
office of H B. M.’s Consul. 

5th. Proposed by Mr. MoncrcifF, seconded by Mr. Shaw,—That vestry¬ 
men shall also procure the conveyance to themselves of the aforesaid lot-and 
parsonage, to be held by them and their successors in office for ever in trust 
for the use of the said Church and for the accommodation of its ministers. 

6th. Proposed by Mr. M’Culloch, seconded by the Rev. P. M'Clatchie,— 
That the vestrymen elected as above-mentioned, shall continue in office until 
the Easter Monday next ensuing, and that upon that day and ever after there 
shall be held annually on Easter Monday by the Pewholders an election for 
six vestrymen to serve for one year, there being allowed a vote to the holder 
ofench p^w on which the assessment has been paid. 

7»h. Proposed by Mr. Potter, seconded by Mr. Saul,—That it shall be the 
privilege of the Minister to appoint one of the vestrymen elected as aforesaid 
to act as warden, and that the vestrymen shall elect from their number another 
to act wilh him, and that thenceforth the na.ie and style of this body shall be, 
the Rector, Wardens, and Vestrymen of Trinity Church, Shanghai. 

feth. Proposed by the Rev. E. Syle, seconded by Mr. Potter,—That ano¬ 
ther Committee of three be appointed by the chair to write to the Secretaries 
of th^ Church Missionary Society to request them as our agents to procure for 
us a Clergyman of the Church of England to whom they shall be authoris¬ 
ed to offer on our behalf a salary of .£500 sterling per annum and a house. 

9th. Proposed by the Rev. T. M’Clatchie, seconded by Mr. Shaw,—That 
all powers not above granted that may be needed by the Building Committee, 
or the Committee for securing the services of a Clergyman to accomplish the 
objects for which they were appointed be, and the same are hereby conferred 
on the said Committee respectively. 

10th. Proposed by Dr. Boone, seconded by Mr. M’Culloch,—That the 
Building Committee be appointed by the chair, and pursuant to resolutions 
1 and 10 the following gentlemen were nominated from the chair to con¬ 
stitute a Building Committee,—Messrs. W. P. Pierce, T. Becle, and C. Shaw. 

11th. Proposed by Rev. E. Syle, seconded by Mr. T. Beale,—That Dr. 
Boone’s name be added to the Building Committee. 

The following Gentlemen were announced from the chair to form a cor¬ 
responding Committee in pursuance of Resolution 8.—The Right Rev. W. 
Boone, d. d., Rev. T M’Clatchie, nnd Mr. C Empson. 

r<Hh. Proposed by Dr. Boone, seconded by Mr. Potter,—That H. B. M.'a 
Consul’s name be added to the Corresponding Committee. 

13th. Proposed by Mr. Beale, seconded by Rev. T. M’Clatchie,—That the 
warmest thanks of this meeting he offered to D. Boone for his earnest zeal 
and really beneficial and kind assistance in maturing this most desirable under¬ 
taking. 

14th. H. B. M.’s Consul having left the chair, it was proposed by Mr. 
Kennedy, seconded by Mr. Beale,—That the thanks of the meeting be offer¬ 
ed to H. B. M.’s Consul for his able conduct in the Chair. 

The meeting was then abjourned sine die. 

Rutherford Alcock,— Chairman , 

Lists of foreign residents, at the five ports, have from time to time 
appeared in our pages. In that for January last (and in the Anglo- 
Chinese Calendar) the name of Mr. Alexander Calder was erroneously 
placed on the establishment of Messrs. Duus, Rawlc & Co., Sh&ncr- 
hai. A new list will be prepared for July next. 
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Art. I. Chinese currency and revenue , being a memorial from 
Chu-tsun to kis majesty , together with a report thereon from the 
Board of Revenue . Translated from the Peking Gazette, (No. 
J5. TaukwAng 26th y. 2d m., 18th d., and No. 38. 4th m. 5th d.) 
for the Repository by Hcrgensis. 

Chu-tsun, minister in waiting to fill the place of king-t&ng of the 
4th rank, on his knees presents a memorial, touching the mea¬ 
sure of transmitting and. circulating copper tsien , by raising the 
value of which, relief will be afforded to the silver ; to the end that 
there may be a hold upon the power by which revenue is produced 
and a proper direction of the employment of wealth : whereon he 
reverentially sets forth his limited views, and looks upward, hoping 
for the sacred glance. * 

The memorialist is humbly of opinion, that it needs not wisdom 
to discern, that throughout the vast dominions of the empire from 
the present daily expenditure of silver in the market, its rise in 
value is daily more obvious : and as the current expenses of the 
realm, withal, are in all cases, both of receipt and issue, in silver, 
how should it be otherwise than in a state of exhaustion ?—If the 
silver be exhausted then must there be a change, and upon the 
change will follow its more general diffusion; the course by which 
to arrive at that change is all that is intended by “ the measure of 
transmitting and circulating, copper tsien —- to the end that there 
may be a hold upon the power producing revenue. 
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The monarchs of former times, when they converted the hidden ma¬ 
terials, gathered from the mountain and the marsh into the precious 
commodity (tsiuenpu ), 1 in causing the state to engross the profit there¬ 
of, and refusing the power of private coinage to the people, had this 
object much in view: they therefore determined that taxes should 
be paid in grain, and arranged that goods should be bought and sold 
for tsien. The cheapness of articles of commerce arising from the 
scarcity of tsien, which when scarce are valuable, — on their becom¬ 
ing so, more are coined, and their dispersion causes a depreciation 
of their value : The dearness of articles of commerce, proceeds 
from a superabundance of tsien, which when abundant, decline in 
value; on their falling, the system is changed, and they are ga¬ 
thered in and so brought into esteem. Whether their value be 
above or below par, the control of fluctuation rests with the govern¬ 
ment, and the grasp of authority is in the hand of the sovereign. 
At the present time, payments are made, and taxes rendered, in 
silver, and tsien are much as if they were considered useless: al¬ 
though the coin of the realm be in circulation, it circulates only 
among the people, but never returns to the government: hence it 
comes, that, the rich merchants and monopolists being enabled, by 
availing themselves of men’s disabilities, and by speculating on the 

emergencies of the season, to hold, in their own hands, the power of 

0 

making the tsien scarce or plentiful, and to exert a secret influence 
upon their rise and fall in value,—when the government would make 
them, at any moment, of one established price, to which it would have 
both the higher and lower classes conform,—there ensues probably 
some violence on the one side and some compulsion on the other, and all 
orders on this head are withstood by them, so that none are executed. 

It is of importance by employing the tsien as they shall be found 
convenient, »o render it easy for men to conform to the measure : 
to go thoroughly into the question of the change, lest they be in¬ 
dignant thereat: and to exercise the change as circumstances shall 
require to prevent their suspicions. 

At present, cases of difficulty, in the salt department, are all at¬ 
tributed to the dearness of silver and cheapness of tsien, and to the fact 
that the salt is sold for tsien and not for silver: now as the proceeds 
of the sale of the salt at ChanglU, could be forwarded to the capital 
to meet the pay of the troops, the memorialist would request that 
the issue of tsien, for this purpose, do begin at the capital: that 


1 


Tsiucn pu, 


Money was so called under the Chau and Han. 
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there be established, in the east and west extremities of the city, 
two separate treasuries for the receipt and deposit of tsien, and that a 
tsoshilang and yushilang of the Board of Revenue, as well as of 
the Board of Works superintend the same, and, making part-pay- 
merits in tsien, 3 issue their pay to the troops at its current value: 
the troops, under the four standards east, 3 to repair for their pay to 
the eastern, and those under the four standards west, to the western 
treasury, where it will be issued to them; in order that the trouble 
of carrying the tsien back and forward may be avoided :—that there 
be on no account permitted any rapacious deductions, short pay¬ 
ments, intermixture of broken tsien, or the like offences; should 
there be any such and that they are punished on detection, who can 
be indignant?—that the money produced by the sale of salt at 
Liang Hio&i be forwarded to the superintendent of the Yellow river 
(the Two Hw&i for the repairs of the year. 

As the people, paying taxes in tsien, are some seven or eight tenths 
of the whole population of the empire, the local officers, receiving 
tsien, and being obliged to transmit silver to the treasury, are in¬ 
volved in incalculable trouble in making up the difference. WA 
Wan-yung, lieut-governor of Kidngsi presented a memorial to Your 
Majesty, shewing “that to meet the local expenses, incurred on the 
responsibility of the officer, tsien might be received and applied; and 
that for those items, wherein, when a report has been made to the 
Board, it has to await Your Majesty’s apportionment of the revenue, 
silver should be collected and transmitted—the pay of the troops 
and ration-money qf the police (he requests) may be raised accord¬ 
ing to the rate of exchange.” 4 What he says is not devoid of dis¬ 
cernment, but his general practice of changing the nature of the 
receipts has already fallen into confusion. 

According to the memorialist’s very humble view of the question, 
seeing that the chichau and chthien, in the receipt of the revenue, 
universally follow the ancient rule, there is no use in enacting 
fresh ordinances; the silver having been heretofore transmitted 
as it was collected, he prays that there be no discussion thereon. 
But in the case of officers, now receiving taxes in tsien let the a- 

2 Tahfang £ n j gsu ; n g p a ^ p ar t t j, e g ;| ver j g deducted, an d 

made good in tsien, the proposition here is that the chief part should be paid 
in tsien, and the balance in silver. 

3 Divisions or rather brigades of the Chinese army, each under the com- 
mand of a tutung. 

4 In the pay of the troops, and ration-money of the police, let the ex¬ 
change be varied according to the current value (of the tael). 
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mount of their receipts therein be taken into account, and a gene¬ 
ral estimate made, with relation to the district around them, of the 
number of troops and police in it; and having decided, according 
to these data, the return due upon the return of silver, which they 
ought to make, let them return some tenths less, and so be spared their 
trouble. All the tsien, over what they change into silver to render to 
the commissioner, let them forthwith, in their payments, substitute 
for silver, and having considered and fixed a sum, as the number of 
tsien to be exchanged for every tael, let them continue as they have 
begun; and the balance of weight, which they must have, if they 
issue whatever tsien they exchange, at their real value to the troops, 
let them as before send in to the commissioner: and let them have 
permission to disburse, without referring to him, their own salaries 
and allowances, as well, as those of the officers in the same dis¬ 
tricts with themselves; the balance, let them transmit, according 
to the length of the journey, to one or other of the treasuries, 5 to 
be there deposited for the purpose of being issued in pay to the 
troops. Let the corps of division in the city, and the garrison, be 
paid in coin by the commissioner, and let the forces, under the chief 
and subordinate commands without the city, proceed, with the stam¬ 
ped orders for their pay, to be issued by the commissioner, to the 
several tdu-tai, chifd, chichau ancf chfhien, who will pay it into 
their hands. As for the current value (of the tael), that of the 
city must be looked to as a standard, and considering it as fixed 
on the 10th day preceding the commencement of the collection, 
let official notification, that such is to be conformed to, be generally 
made by the commissioner.—In the case of all such salaries of civil 
and military officers as cannot be paid on the spot in tsien, let silver 
be issued as of old : at all stations, at which soldiers are permanently 
quartered, if none of the Chau or Hien, in their vicinity, receive 
taxes in tsien (copper cash), let silver be issued, as of old: and with 
reference to the tsien in the government mints, concerning which 
a regulation exists, shewing how they are to be given out 6 * in 
part-payment, let the same amount be given out as of old. In this 
manner although there be indeed a change, yet as the law continues in 


5 The chests of the t&utdi , chichau , chiffi, to which the revenue is remitted 
after it has been collected at the ^jj| under the authority of the 

chthicn. 

5 a These tsien are in charge of the hri tt in the province of 

Canton : the issue here spoken of is to the different offices on the 3d and 8th, 
13th and 18th, and 23d and 28th of every moon; a stamped document stating 
the amount of the issue accompanies the money. 
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effect the same, how should there be such confusion as to cause 
discontent?—If this proposition be adopted, there will be among 
the people no disorder, to the soldier no loss, and to the officer 6 
a gain. Is it said that among the people there will be no disorder? 
The nation at large, in disposing of their grain, and of their hemp 
and silk, sell both one and the other for tsien, while they pay the 
amount of their tax in silver : they have long done so; it is their 
ancient and constant practice : and as, heretofore, all silver received 
has been, as it now will be, thrown into the coffers by the Shu It, 7 
there is no sudden alteration of the law or exchange of the silver. 
Thus is there no disorder among the people. Is it said that to the soldier 
there will be no loss? The soldier, on the receipt of his pay in sil¬ 
ver being still under the necessity of changing it, before it becomes 
available, when the time arrives for paying the troops, the shopkeep¬ 
ers constantly lower the exchange; but now, as the full number, ac¬ 
cording to the market value at a previous given time, is issued to 
them, the tsien being paid into their hands in ready money, fit for 
use, what can equal it’s convenience ? Thus is there no loss to the 
soldier. Is it said that to the officer there will be gain ? When there 
was a superabundance of silver the officers angled for profit in the 
receipt of tsien , whereas now that these are fallen- in value, they 
are embarrassed by having to make good the deficits. If they expend 
one part more tsien than formerly, and transmit one part less silver, 
then are they by so much the less embarrassed, while if they wait 
until silver becomes cheap, they can repossess themselves of the 
surplus. Herein is there a gain to the officer. 

Some may say, that, if the tsien be taken in by government, and 
there be a drain of them in the market, they fear that the population 
will be crying out by reason of their dearth : They do not know 
that all received monthly by the common soldiers and police, must 
come into the market; nor, tnat, of those received by the local of¬ 
ficers, there yet remains the greater portion (over and above those 
ordered to be deposited in their treasuries) which they must convert 
into silver, to send up to the commissioner; and that, in conse¬ 
quence, these must also come into the market. 

As a plan both of increasing advantage to the country, and of put¬ 
ting an end to the evil, a suspension of the coinage must be considered 
as foremost in importance. Some may observe, that although silver 

6 Both in the balance of profit and the economy of trouble. 

7 The Shii-li in the Ching-liang-kiuh (v. 5 ) acting under the Chichau 
and Chihien. 
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be just now scarce, there is not either any great amount of tsien, 
and ask how it will be possible to cease coining? Such do not know, 
that, though (lawful) tsien be not abundant, yet as they have been, 
since the state first set coinage on foot, ever and in all places, up to 
this day, increased by an intermixture of spurious coin,—upon com¬ 
parison of their amount (viz : of all in circulation) with that of silver, 
their excess will be very apparent. Suppose it desirable to equalise 
their value, by what means, as silver and tsien are not in like quan¬ 
tities, can they be placed at par? Temporary cessation of the coin¬ 
age, to place them at par, and renewal thereof, when their value shall 
have become equal, is the meaning of “where abundance is an 
object, there must be first a drawing in." “At the same time slacken 
and strain (the bow).” 

It may be remarked by those who speak only according to the 
state of things under their immediate observation, — If the object be 
to have a surplus of tsien, to supply the lack of silver, increase the 
number of mints, and coin more extensively: why talk of suspend¬ 
ing the coinage? Suspension of the coinage is, in reality, the step 
to be taken towards increasing the number of terms, 9 and multiply¬ 
ing the mints. Dullards, who exclaim, without investigation of the 
subject, ‘ If the coinage be stopped, the tsien will run short, and if 
their coinage is to be recommenced when their want is felt, we fear 
that, in the hurry, it will be hard to manage,’—do not know that the 
residue of the copper is put by, that the apparatus and implements, 
and that the money to pay the workmen are put by. If advantage 
be taken of the right moment, and hands called in, what fear is 
there of inability to manage it ? 

There may be others who say, that the suspension of the coinage 
proceeds from a loss of capital, and that, in a matter of such con¬ 
sequence to the empire, an excess of expense should not be taken 
into consideration. This is the argument of those, who are accus¬ 
tomed to see and to hear, but who do not comprehend the affairs of 
their own time. Now, where there is a loss to the crown, it should 
be with the intention of benefiting the subject: the value of tsien 
is daily decreasing, the price of all things, day by day, rapidly 
rising: in the mints two tsien are expended upon the labor of 
making one, while the soldier who receives one hardly retains the 
use of the half one : without any gain to the people, here is a loss to 
the state; who may be the gainer, and who the loser, there are 
surely some persons competent to determine. 

9 V. Snp. Note 5a. 
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If it be said, that upon the coinage there is a profit, whereas if a 
stop be put to it there will be none, — let it be considered, whether, 
in the surplus of tsien, there be no profit; whether there be none 
either, in the residue of copper. The sum total of capital expended 
on the labor of coining in the fourteen provinces, in which there are 
mints, is annually upwards of 800,000 taels; taking it at 800,000, 
when changed into/stento be issued in part-payment, and rating every 
tael at 1500, there must be an increase of upwards of 400,000 strings 
of tsien. The issue of silver, moreover, to be converted into tsien, is 
a transmutation of the valuable to what is of little worth, while the 
receipt of tsien, to be issued in part-payment is an ingathering of 
what is base and thereby raising its value. 

The plan for putting them on a par differs not from this; by the 
one process two ends are attained ; how can any one who applies 
his attention to schemes on behalf of the state, doubt of its success? 

Some may say that the funds intended to meet the expense of the 
labor, in other provinces, have, they fear, been temporarily appro¬ 
priated to other purposes, in which case there will be none in hand. 
Let such reflect, if they would continue the coinage without cessa¬ 
tion, could they with bare hands coin a million of tsien ? Even if 
the labor-funds be nearly spent, and the tsien obtained by exchange 
not many, still by changing the application of some other sum, an 
arrangement may be devised, and as it will be easy to repay the 
sum so borrowed, there will be no default. 

Others may remark, that, as the workmen and police, employed 
in the mints, are very numerous, if deprived, in one day, of their 
business, their dispersion, it is to be feared, will be attended with 
inconvenience; — these do not know, that when the ^ten-scheme 
comes into operation, and they are being issued and collected, there 
will be everywhere need of hands, and that there cannot but be 
a place for these;—Not only the coining in the other provinces, 
but even that in the capital may be suspended, or if not stopped, at 
least diminished. In short the sum of the question (here under dis¬ 
cussion) is this, where tsien can be used, let use be made of them; 
where silver must be, let it be employed. The scheme for supplying 
the deficiency, and preventing the evil, is no more than this—yet as 
the peculiar circumstances of every province cannot be subjected to 
the same rule, the measures necessary must be determined upon ac¬ 
cording to the local ordinances and changes adopted, as the times shall 
require them ; all of which depends upon the care of the tsungtuk 
fiiyuen, and puchinqsz', in investigating, deliberating and making 
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decision. Let them neither, for the pleasure they feel in being com¬ 
mended, incline to precipitate haste, nor, shrinking from the trouble, 
find leisure by neglecting business. Then will the object be gained. 

Your Majesty’s minister, the memorialist, in that he is an officer 
in waiting, has indeed no charge which would entitle him to speak 
or to act; but he bears in mind that, rude and simple as he is, after 
having successively attained the dignitly of hdnlin, chensz * fu, 
Jcotdu , and lcienchah tan , he was in a few years recommended 
for the post of Sh&u-king, that superabundantly enriched by the 
fulness of the Imperial bounty, he has as yet made no return even 
so great as a particle of dust: and when on a late occasion by reason 
of his offence, the Board had sentenced him to he cashiered, he was 
indebted to your Majesty’s grace for a commutation of his sentence 
to loss of steps, and removal to another office; looking upward he 
caught a glimpse of the feeling in the sacred bosom, which still 
could not endure utterly to dismiss him. From an affectionate 
attachment to the imperial residence, he has tarried in his lowly 
dwelling in the city, and has observed, while bowing down, that the 
declining state of the finances, 10 has gone up and caused Your 
Majesty exceeding solicitude both by day and night. Well aware 
that he possesses not the source of remedy or prevention, he yet 
ventures to tender what he has poorly and roughly done. But if 
therein there be anything worthy of selection, he trusts that Your 
Majesty will command the members of the Board, and the high 
officers of the provinces, to push their inquiries, and so arrive at a 
decision, that authority be given to act thereon. Incompetent to 
detect his own rashness and obscurity, while dimming as with dust 
the ability residing in the Imperial Chamber; he feels unequal to 
the excess of his trepidation and fear. 

The respectful memorial of his Majesty’s servant (Chutsun minister 
in waiting) &c. 

The following intimation in the Vermilion Pencil has been received. 

“ Let the members of the Supreme Council, meet with the proper 
Board to consider this memorial and let them report upon it. 
Respect this.” 

(Here follow* their joint Report or memorial.) 

The respectful memorial of his Majesty’s ministers and the Board 
of Revenue, touching a consultation held (on the foregoing me¬ 
morial) in obedierrce to the Imperial will. 

Whereas Ckutsun , in waiting to fill the place of Tsnng-sz'-pin-hing , 

10 Quotation from Pw&n ngin chi hi, V. Pci. Wan &c. should be written 

J 1 * ""I 
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and now Nuikdh shi-tuh-hidh~sz’ did present a memorial detailing 
how by raising the value of tsien, relief could be-affbrded to silver, to 
the end that there might be a hold upon the power of producing a re* 
venue; and a proper direction of the employment of resources,—upon 
the 8th day of the 2d moon of the 26th year of Taukioang, we had 
the honor to receive the following orders, written in vermilion:—“Let 
the Kiun ki ta chin meet with the proper Board, and consider the 
memorial. Respect this.” In respectful accordance with which, 
the Inner Council, on the 20th day of the above moon copied and 
forwarded the Memorial to the Board of Revenue. It appears that 
its tenor is as follows : 

“ It is the memorialist’s humble opinion [see above page 274] 
that in the case of the tsiucnpi currency, the state, to engross the 
profit, therefore determined that taxes should be rendered in grain, 
and arranged that goods should be bought and sold for tsien; the cheap¬ 
ness of articles arising from the scarcity of tsien , which when scarce 
are valuable,—on their becoming so, more are coined, and their cir¬ 
culation causes a fall in their value; the dearness of articles proceed¬ 
ing from a superabundance of tsien, which when abundant decline in 
value—on their declining certain steps are taken; they are gathered 
in and so brought into esteem; whether their price be above or be¬ 
low par, the control of its fluctuation rests with government and the 
grasp of authority is in the hand of the sovereign. At the present time, 
payments are made and taxes rendered in silver and tsien arc much 
as if they were considered of no use; although the coin of the realm 
be in circulation, it circulates only amongst the people, but never 
returns to the government; whence it comes, that the rich merchants 
and monopolists are enabled, by availing themselves of [men’s dis¬ 
abilities, and by speculating on the emergencies of the season, to 
hold in their own hands the power of making tsien scarce or plenti¬ 
ful, and to exert a secret influence upon their rise and fall in value; 
and when the government would make them, at any moment, of one 
established price, to which it would have both officers and people 
conform, there being probably violent opposition on the one side, 
and compulsory exaction on the other, all orders on this head are 
prevented by them (the monopolists) from being carried into 
effect. It is of importance by employing the tsien as they shall 
be found convenient to render it easy for men to conform to the 
measure; to go thoroughly into the questionof the change, lest they 
be indignant thereat; and to exercise the change as circumstances 
shall require to prevent their suspicions. 

vol. xvi. .\o. vi. 66 
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“Cases of deficiency in the salt department being at present all at¬ 
tributed to the dearness of silver and the cheapness of tsien, —to the 
fact, that the salt is sold for tsien and not for silver,—if as the officers 
sell it for tsien, so were they commanded to forward those tsien to 
the capital, would not all joyfully obey? As the proceeds of the sale 
of the salt at Chdnglu could be forwarded to the capital to meet the 
pay of the troops, the memorialist would request that the issue of 
tsien for this purpose do begin at the capital; that there be establish¬ 
ed in the east and west extremities of the city, two separate trea¬ 
suries tor the receipt and deposit of the tsien; and that a ts6h.shild.ng 
and yushilang of the Board of Revenue, as well as of the Board of 
Works superintend the same, and make issue part in tsien, part in sil¬ 
ver of their pay to the troops, at its current value: that the troops under 
the four standards east do repair for their pay to the eastern, and those 
under the four standards west to the western treasury, where it will 
be issued to them, in order that the trouble of carrying the tsien 
back and forward may be avoided; that there be on no account per¬ 
mitted any rapacious deductions, short payments, intermixture of 
broken tsien, or like offences; if there be any such that they be 
punished as soon as detected, who can be indignant ?—that the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale of salt at Linng Hindi be forwarded to the superin¬ 
tendents of the Yellow river for the repairs of the year.—As from 
Liang Hwii to the Ho hung , 11 there is water communication the 
whole way, these can be transmitted with comparative facility; and 
as tsien can thus be employed at the work stations both for the hire 
of workmen and the purchase of materials, herein lies certainly the 
principle of a two fold convenience. The people paying taxes in tsien 
being some seven-tenths or eight-tenths of the whole population of the 
empire, the local officers who, although the receipts are in tsien , are yet 
obliged to transmit silver to the treasury, are involved in incalculable 
trouble in making up the difference. Wu Wanyung , the It.-governor 
ofKiangst had presented a memorial showing 1 that to meet the local 
expenses incurred on the authority of the officer, tsien might be re¬ 
ceived and applied, and that in those for which, when a report has 
been made to the Board, it has to await the emperor’s apportionment 
of the revenue, silver and should be collected and transmitted ; the 
pay of the troops, and allowances of the police, he requested might 
be varied according to the rate of exchange —what he said was not 
devoid of discernment, but his general practice of receiving tsien 

11 The Ho It nr tsung tuhj is the chief officer in charge of the repairs 
of the-xiver bank?. 
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and transmitting them back and forward, has manifold increased the 
trouble; throughout the whole province it is impossible to obtain a 
fan or even a lx of silver, and its resources have not failed to 
decay. 

“ According to the memorialist’s very humble view of the ques¬ 
tion, seeing that the Chxchau and Chihlen , in the collection of the 
revenue, universally follow the ancient rule, there is no use in en¬ 
acting fresh ordinances; silver having been heretofore transmitted 

o * o 

as it was collected, he prays that there be no discussion thereon. 
But (says he) in the case of officers now receiving taxes in tsien let 
the amount of their receipts therein be taken into account, and a 
general estimate made, with reference to the districts in their vicini¬ 
ty, of the number of troops and police in each of them, and, accord¬ 
ing to these data, let a reduction be decided on, and let them return 
some tenths less than due thfe amount, and so be spared their 
trouble. All the tsien, over and above what they change into silver 
to render to the commissioner, let them forthwith in their payments 
substitute for silver, and when they shall have considered and fixed 
a sum as the number of tsien to be exchanged for every tael, let 
them continue as they have begun; and the balance of weight which 
they must have, if they issue whatever tsien they exchange at their 
real value to the troop?, let them as before send in to the commis¬ 
sioner ; and let them have permission to disburse, without referring 
to him, their own salaries and allowances, as well as those of the 
officers in the same cities (districts) with themselves; as also the ra¬ 
tion-money of the clerks, workmen, and police, in the Chau and 
Hien to which they themselves belong, and the expenses of the 
public sacrifices, and those of the government posting establish¬ 
ments; and the pay of the troops in the several garrisons in their 
district let them also disburse, without reference, out of the trea¬ 
sury-deposits. The remainder, let them, according to the length of 
the journey, forward to be deposited in the treasury of the chhfn , or 
in that of the tdutai , or in that of the commissioner, to be issued in 
pay to the troops. Let the corps of division in the city and the gar¬ 
rison be paid in coin by the commissioner, and let the forces, under 
the chief and subordinate commands without the city, present the 
siamped orders which are issued by the commissioner to the several 
tdutai , chifu , chichau and chihien , who will pay the amount into 
their hands. As for the current value (of the tael), that of the pro¬ 
vincial city must be looked to as a standard, and considering it 
as fixed on the 10th. Day, before the collection commences let 
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official notification, that such is to be conformed to, be generally 
made by the commissioner; there being a change every half-year. 
The rate of exchange for every tael of the pay not to exceed at the 
most 1700 tsicn , or at the lowest to be less than 1200 ; when it falls 
as low as 1200, that sum to be taken as a fixed rate, and no farther 
change made to any lower sum. In the case of all such salaries of 
civil and military officers as cannot be paid on the spot in tsien, let 
silver be issued as of old; at all stations at which soldiers are per¬ 
manently quartered, if none of the Chau or Hien in their vicinity 
receive taxes in tsien, let silver be issued as of old. With reference 
to the tsien in the government mints concerning which a regulation 
exists, shewing how they are to be given out in part-payment, let 
the same number be given out as of old. In this manner, although 
there be a change, yet as the laws continue in effect the same, how 
should there be any such confusion as to cause discontent? 

“ If this proposition be adopted, as the people dispose of their grain, 
and sell their hemp and silk for tsien , and pay their taxes in silver 
and have long done so, it being their ancient and constant practice; 
and as heretofore all silver received has been, as it will now be, 
thrown into the coffers by the Shu /r, here is no sudden alteration 
in the exchange, and so amongst the people no disorder. The sol¬ 
dier on the receipt of his pay in silver, being still under the necessity 
of changing it before it becomes available, when the time arrives 
for paying the troops, the shop keepers constantly keep down the 
exchange; whereas now, as the full amount, according to its value 
current at time previously appointed, is paid into his hands in ready 
money, available for use, what can equal its convenience? Thus is 
there no loss to the soldier. Formerly, when there was a superabun¬ 
dance of silver, the officers angled for gain in the receipt of tsicn; 
whereas now, cash having fallen in value, officers are embarrassed 
by having to make good the deficits; if they expend one part more 
tsien and remit one part less silver, then are they by so much the 
less embarrassed; while, if they wait until silver becomes cheap, they 
can repossess themselves of the surplus: herein is there a gain to 
the officer. 

“ Some may say that if tsicn are called in by government, there 
will be in consequence such a drain upon the market, as to cause a 
dearth of them : they do not know that the tsien received by the 
soldiery and the police, must return to the market; that, of those 
received by the local officers, the greater portion, yet remaining over 
and above what they deposit in the treasury, they must change into 
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silver to send in to the commissioner, and that these must in con¬ 
sequence also come into the markets. Now the evil of the present 
time lying not in the dearth of tsien, but in their overflowing excess, 
as there is surely very great advantage in the collection of tsien, so 
is their yet greater in the suspension of coinage; wherefore, at this 
season of their little worth, let there be a temporary cessation of 
operations in the mints, and let the funds of silver intended to pay 
the workmen be changed into tsien, and entry made of the amount 
actually received, the thin and small coin being rejected:—thus 
the spurious coinage of them becoming difficult to effect, as the go¬ 
vernment offices, for collection, receive them in great numbers, will 
they not gradually rise to par? Once at par the law making 1000 
tsien of lawful coinage equal to a tael can be put in force. This is to 
know, that the suspension of their coinage is an adaptation of the use 
of tsien, and that their being placed at par gives government some 
power to detect spurious coinage. Supposing it desirable to equalize 
their value, by what means can they, as silver and tsien are not in like 
quantities, be placed at par? Temporary cessation of the coinage 
to place them at par, and a recommencement of the mintage, when 
the values shall have become equal, is the meaning of “ where abun¬ 
dance is an object, there must be first retrenchment: at the same 
time slacken and strain (the bow)” 

“It may be remarked by those who speak only according to the 
state of things under their immediate observation.—If the object be 
to have a surplus of tsien, to supply the lack of silver, increase the 
coining, let their be more tsien : but why talk of suspending the 
coinage? Suspension of the coinage is, in reality, the step to be 
taken towards augmenting the number of terms, and multiplying 
the mints. Dullards who exclaim, without investigation of the sub¬ 
ject. 4 If the coinage be stopped, the tsien will run short, and if the 
coinage of these is to be recommenced when their want is felt, we 
fear that, in the hurry, it will he hard to manage *—know not that the 
residue of the copper is put by, that the apparatus and implements, 
and that the money to pay the workmen, are put by.—If advantage 
be taken of the right moment, and hands called in, what fear is 
there of inability to manage it? What is really to be feared is that 
coinage having been suspended in the first place, the process of 
coining will next fall into desuetude 12 from an imperception of the 
trouble consequent there upon, and that it will be then, entirely, 
laid aside; how, it may be asked, can this be termed a suspension? 

12 Be put out of the question. 
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“ What is intended by “a suspension” is a slight cessation of the 
work of making tsien , but not any intermission of the several mea¬ 
sures devised for the transport of them (or of the copper of which 
they are made). 

“ Thus although there be not one coined, yet, in the mints the 
sums which should remain in deposit, and those which should be 
issued, will none of them be short: there will be gained the present 
advantages of equality in the values, and of detection of forgery; 
rind, in the time to come, the result will be an increase in the num¬ 
ber of terms, and an augmentation of the number of mints; while 
there is suspension (of the coinage), yet is there none (of the remit¬ 
tances) ; once more what is there to fear ? 

“ There may be some who say that the suspension of the coinage 
has for its 14 motive loss of capital, and that in matters which 
concern the state, an excess in the expenditure should not be taken 
into consideration. This is the language of those who, though 
accustomed to see and hear, yet do not understand the affairs of their 
own time. Now where there is a loss to the crown it should be with 
the intention of benefiting the subject; the value of the tsien is 
now daily decreasing, while the price of all things is day by day 
rapidly rising: in the mints two tsien are employed upon the labor 
of making one, while the soldier who receives one scarce retains 
the use of the half of one; without any gain to the people, here 
is a loss to the state: who may be the gainer and who the loser there 
are surely some persons competent to decide. 

“ Others may remark that while the coinage goes on, there is a pro¬ 
fit upon it, whereas if a stop be put to it, there will be none ; let such 
consider, whether in the surplus of tsien there be no profit, and whe¬ 
ther there be none either in the residue of copper? The sum total 
of the capital expended on labor in the fourteen provinces, in which 
there are mints, is annually upwards of 800,000 taels ; taking it at 
800,000 changed into tsien to be issued in part-payment and rat¬ 
ing every tael at 1500, there must then be surplusage of 400,000 
strings of tsien. Moreover the issue of silver to be converted into 
tsien is a transmutation of the valuable to what is of little worth, 
while the receipt of tsien to be issued in part-payment is an inga¬ 
thering of what is worth little, and thereby raising its value. The 
plan for putting them at a par differs not from this; by the one 
process two ends are answered. How can there be a doubt that 
it will succeed ? Should any express a fear that the labor funds in 

13 As opposed to its object. 
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other provinces have been, appropriated to other purposes, and that 
in this case there will be none in hand; there can still be an arrange¬ 
ment devised by borrowing from some other fund, and the sum so 
borrowed being easily repaid, there will be nothing wrong in the end. 

44 Others may remark, that as the workmen and police in the mints 
are very many, if deprived in one day of the means of gaining their 
livelihood, their dispersion will probably be attended with inconven¬ 
ience ; such do not know*, trhat when the tsfin-scheme comes into 
operation, and that tsien are being issued and collected, there will 
be every where need of hands, and that there cannot but be a 
place for them ; as they are a class of men that hold to their calling, and 
serve their superiors, and are not to be compared to horseboys, or 
common sailors; and as they support themselves by their own labors, 
and are sure to be on the lookout for employment, there can be no¬ 
thing that should not be in this. On former occasions work 
has been stopped, and frequently; but have we ever heard that the 
work-masters, artisans, or police went forth and created disturbance? 
From this it may be observed that, not only the coinage in the outer 
provinces but even that of the metropolis can be suspended ; or if not 
suspended, at least diminished. At the commencement, let there 
be a diminution in the coinage, but none in the remittances (either 
of copper or of coin); and let the surplus of the labor-funds continue 
to be changed into tsien and issued in part-payment (to the troops 
&,c). After the copper and lead shall have been kept in deposit three 
years, let a stop be put to the remittance of it, but none to the purch¬ 
ase; thus will the expense of its carriage be saved. The purchase of 
it not beiug suspended, the copper can be detained in Yunnan , work¬ 
shops erected, and a coinage set on foot there, to supply the pay of 
that province—and ici the silver-subsidy 14 of the provinces be 
set apart for remittance to the Metropolis, or, according as it may be 
found convenient, expended in the purchase of copper, for the supply 
of the mints when at work. As regards the copper in the capital, 
when it fails, let orders be given to the province of Yunnan to con- 
aider whether tsien, or copper ore had better be remitted, and to act 
accordingly. In such a change there cannot but exist a principle 
of advantage. The sum of what is discussed is this; where tsien 
can be used, let use be made of them; where silver can be, let it be 
employed; in short, at the places near (to the points whence they 

14 Yunnan receives annually a certain subsidy of silver from some of the 
other provinces, its own resources not being sufficient, to meet its public ex¬ 
penses, while 1 lie present laws, insisting on a certain issue of silver, remain 
in force. It is suggested that the provinces should send tins sum to the capital. 
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are issued) employ tsien, at great distances use silver. Silver and 
tsien once equally in use, collection of both may be made alike; “ as 
the offspring and its mother they will balance each other,” 15 and there 
will be a means of moderating the great increase or diminution of 
their values. By gathering in what is worthless and making it valu¬ 
able, and by scattering abroad what is high in price and so reduc¬ 
ing its value, power of producing a revenue is in the grasp; by be¬ 
ing able to issue or to call in, though there be a deficiency of silver 
there will be no lack of an available medium; the means of making 
level what is not so, and of preventing the evil (under considera¬ 
tion), does not exceed this. Still, as the circumstances of every pro¬ 
vince will not bear being subjected to the same rule, the measures 
necessary must be determined on, as the times shall require them ; all 
of which depends upon the care of the tsung tuh , fu yuen and 
pit citing sz\ in investigating, deliberating and making decision. 

Your majesty’s ministers find upon looking back, that, upon the 
1st day of the 2d moon of the present year, having met to consider, 
and having made report upon, a memorial touching “ regulations 
for placing silver and tsien at par” drawn up by the censor Liu 
Liang kitty they had the honor to receive, with all reverence, the fol¬ 
lowing expression of the Imperial Will:— 

Silver and tsien are alike valuable, being indeed the constant medium of 
the expenditure; and were it really possible to devise, as the times may re¬ 
quire, a means of preventing the fluctuation between their greater and lesser 
values, it would possess the two fold advantage of enriching the state and 
accommodating the people, as it is not meet that there should be a continual 
cry of embarrassment, and that no thought should be taken respecting the 
adoption of suitable refoim, orders are hereby given to the governors-gener- 
al, and lieut-govemors, each according to the peculiar circumstances of his 
province, to investigate minutely (these propositions), and to use every 
endeavor to arrive at a satisfactory decision regarding their feasibility or 
the reverse. As it is necessary that the measures determined on, should 
come into operation without giving rise to disturbance or irregularity; let 
not these officers lend their ears to too artful excuses of those of their suites, 
neither let them give way be it ever so little to their taste for leisure or 
their dread of trouble, and so just satisfy their responsibility with a single 
memorial. Respect this. 


15. '• As the offspring and its mother, they will balance each other.” 

A figurative expression—a winged insect of the 
hertte or cricket kind, called tsing fu ■pj* if its young be taken, by any 
one follows them home. Let 81 cash be sucerred with the blood of the mo. 


ther and the rest with that of the young ; and when in your purchases you 
employ the latter, they fly home to their mother; if the former she returns 


to her children—V. Pei-wan Yun-fu cap. 55 p. 77 under $) 
Dr. Morrison under Fii (Sylab. Diet. 52368) says that 

applied to the copper coin, termed by Europeans cash. 
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In respectful obedience to which, orders were sent to the tsung 
tuh,fu yuen, ho kung tsung tuh , and yen ching kien tuh t that one 
and all should, in accordance with the command, deliberate and 
decide; — as is upon record. 

Now with reference to Chutsun’s repetition (of what has already 
been said in Lin’s memorial), that “receipts and issue being all 
in silver, tsien are much as if they were considered useless,” and 
his proposal of a scheme for the circulation of tsien, 4 that there 
may be a hold upon the equipoise of the revenue, reiterated in the 
hope of having his suggestions adopted, his grand point is this, 
4 that the salt revenue should be remitted, and the pay of the troops 
issued in tsien, that, in every Chau and Hien, a general order should 
be given to take all such sums, therein collected as have heretofore 
been paid in tsien, and apply them to the disbursement of the 
salaries and allowances of all officers in those Chau and Him, and 
to the expenses of the public sacrifices, government posting-es¬ 
tablishments, and pay of the troops of their garrisons : and that the 
surplus according to the length of the transit should be forwarded 
respectively to the chests 16 of the chSfk, tautdi, or pu ching sz 9 
and therein deposited: — that the corps of division, and the gar¬ 
rison within the city should be paid by the commissioner, and that 
the forces in the chief and subordinate commands without the city, 
upon the issue to them of stamped orders by the commissioner be 
directed to repair to the treasury of the chxfu or tautdi where 
their pay will be given to them;—that in making good the amount 
of silver with tsien, the rate of exchange current in the city as quot¬ 
ed 10 days before the commencement of the collection be alone 
regarded as the standard, and public notification made to that effect 
by the commissioner; there being a change every half-year; — that a 
tael should not be valued at the highest at more than 1700 tsien nor 
at the lowest, at less than 1200—&c., &c., 

Your majesty’s servants have with great attention prosecuted 
their inquiries. As in the matter of collecting duties in tsien, they 
have upon a previous occasion reported on the memorial above allud¬ 
ed to demonstrating clearly that both the sums remitted to the Board, 
and those of which it has to await Your Majesty’s distribution, might 
continue according to the ancient law ; there is no use in a fresh con¬ 
sideration thereof. As to the transfer of the silver, collected at Liing 
Hu>di and Liang Cheh, to the Hwang ho, as well as the issues and 
expenditure of the salt departments in every provinces, orders having 

16 Treasuries. 

vol. xv>. no vr. 87 
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been already sent to the Superintendents, the tsuugtuh and fiiyuen, 
to deliberate upon the adoption of changes suited to the time, and 
the employment of tsien instead of silver in their remittances and 
receipts, we must wait until their replies shall have been received, 
and again make decision thereupon. 

Again, as to what is said upon the payment by the chfchau and 
ckthien, of the officers in the same districts with themselves, and of 
the expenses of the public sacrifices, and government posting es¬ 
tablishments, seeing that, with reference to the suggestions of the 
above memorial, as to what sums should be retained, and what 
issued, orders have been sent to every officer to consider what 
change should be made according to the circumstances of his dis¬ 
trict; there is no need to propose farther regulations either for the 
receipt or issue of tsien; but referring to his request that the salt 
duties at Chang Id may be, instead of in silver, collected in tsien, 
and forwarded to the metropolis, to furnish the pay of the troops, 
your majesty’s servants find, that the returns of the Chang I'd salt 
excise are properly upwards of 500,000 taels, that besides the salt 
in deport, the issue of which has been, in compliance with memorial, 
suspended, the receipts at present in the chest actually amount to 
upwards of 400,000 taels; that the distance of this place from the 
capital, by land and water, is comparatively short; and that reports 
are made annually on the distribution of the above revenue : whether, 
therefore, it be practicable or not to remit, at the rate of 1500 tsien of 
the lawful currency to the tael, the sum total in tsien ; and if not, how 
many tenths of silver, when its whole amount shall have been ascer¬ 
tained, it may be determined to remit; and whether it will be proper 
as soon as the silver shall have fallen in value, to tender silver only, 
as of old ;—upou all these points we would request Your Majesty 
to signify your pleasure to the ycn-ching sz' of Chang hi, that he put 
himself in communication with the tsung tuh of Chihli, in order 
that they may with their whole mind, investigate and decide, and 
make answer according to the facts; and if it be indeed ascertained 
that the experiment can be tried with the salt revenue, then must 
those officers specify the year, from which it shall commence, and 
how many tens of thousand strings lawful cash shall be annually re¬ 
mitted; that farther decision be then made by the Board of Revenue 
and the Board of Works, touching the application of these sums of 
tsien, severally, to the disbursement of official salaries, or the expenses 
of public works, &c:—lastly that they comprehend in their delibera¬ 
tions all the imperfect propositions of others, and make clear report 
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thereupon; to the final administration of this matter.—With refer¬ 
ence to the paragraph in the memorial under consideration, which 
treats of the application of the salt taxes (to be sent up to the city in 
lawful cash instead of in silver) to the payment of the troops under 
the eight standards in the city only, and of the establishment of two 
treasuries one in the east and the other in the west, which a tsdshU 
lang and yus/tilang of the Board of Revenue and of the Board of 
Works are to be appointed to superintend, your servants very humbly 
submit, that, inasmuch as in the payment of the troops under 
the eight standards the tsien issued in part-payinent, were form¬ 
erly reckoned at 1000 to the tael, and that the tael is now valued 
at 1500 of the lawful currency, there will indeed be hereiu an in¬ 
convenient discrepancy. 17 Then as to the suggestion, that, in the 
other provinces, the market value in each provincial city, taken ten 
days before the commencement of the collection, shall be considered 
as the standard of exchange, of silver into tsien, or tsien into silver, 
and that notification be made by the Commissioner, there being a 
change every half-year; and that officer do also issue orders, stamp¬ 
ed with his seal, on the tsien remitted to and deposited in the treas¬ 
uries of the nearest neighboring tautdi and chifu, obliging the 
garrisons without, severally to repair thither and receive their pay ; 
whether, in fine, all these measures be practicable or not, without caus¬ 
ing fresh disorders, and irregularities, the tsungtuh and fuyutn must 
ascertain, and thereon report to the administration of this matter; 
to make manifest their care, and to show that they attach to it the 
importance it deserves. 

Farther as to the observation made in the memorial that, the pres¬ 
ent evil lying not in the dearth but in the superabundance of tsien to 
remedy the mischief, there is nothing more efficacious than the col¬ 
lection of t ien except it be the suspension of their mintage — and 
the statement as to how, when their mintage shall have been sus¬ 
pended, their market value may be raised to par ; how the transport 
of the copper may be effected, how a balance of credit obtained, 
how the workmen provided for: as to the suggestion also of a min¬ 
tage to be carried on hereafter in Yunnan, with the copper, the 
transport of which from that province shall have been stopped, 
and the proposition that the amounts of the subsidy-funds should be 
forwarded to the Board for the public service ; — so mature a consi¬ 
deration of the whole question of the fluctuation of values, would 

17 Between these two rates and those proposed above (1200 and 1700) 
by the memorialist. 
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teem to have embraced every thing. But the memorialist is not 
aware that the present dearness of silver and depreciation of tsien 
does in fact proceed from the scarcity of silver, and not from the re¬ 
dundancy of copper coin. If the mintage of the latter be reduced in 
the metropolis and suspended in the provinces at the same moment, 
and silver and tsien in consequence both run short, what are the 
common people to look to as available? It is ascertained that in 
Fuhkien there has been a suspension of the coinage for upwards of 
20 years, in Chihli 16 years, and in both HOpch and Hunan 
upwards of 10 years, but the value of silver in each of these pro¬ 
vinces has, according to the one rule, risen considerably, and has 
fallen in no single instance; it is evident then, that when the mints are 
stopped the terms decrease, and there is clear testimony that herein 
is no assistance to make good the deficiency of silver. If it be pro¬ 
posed to purchase tsien with the labor funds to raise the value of the 
the former, it is replied that in Hunan, this plan has been for many 
years in operation, and has not as yet been found to answer. It is 
farther to be feared, that if, with the intention of bringing the law¬ 
ful currency into esteem, encouragement be nevertheless given to 
a spurious coinage, without a semblance of advantage, mischief of 
doing so will be apparent. , 

As to the memorialist’s request that the coinage, within the capital 
may be lessened, and that without it suspended, Your Majesty’s ser 
vants beg (to represent that) it is useless to take this into con¬ 
sideration ; but as the increase of the value of tsien and the conse¬ 
quent depreciation of silver, are indeed matters of the utmost im¬ 
portance at the present time, your servants have decided upon 
recommending that orders be given to make the experiment of ac¬ 
cepting tsien in the salt duties at Chang lu, and await your majesty’s 
pleasure that they may act in obedience thereto. They have deli¬ 
berated upon every proposition in the memorial sent down to the 
Board on a previous occasion, and are still awaiting the opinions, 
in reply to their questions, of the several tsungtuh, fvyuen, ho 
tsungtiih, and ycnching kientuh ; as soon as these arrive they will 
again consider and decide upon the several regulations (proposed) 
one by one, and make general communication (of those that may be 
approved), that these may be administered accordingly. 

The particulars of their consultation, Your Majesty’s servants, as 
in duty bound transcribe, and present to your majesty; prostrate 
they implore your majesty to instruct them and declare wherein 
they are correct or the reverse; they farther at the same time signify 
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that this document is from the original draft of the opinions of the 
Board of Revenue. A respectful memorial. 

The imperial pleasure has been received, to the following effect; 
' 4 Be it according to the decision of the Board. — Respect this/' 


Art. II Memorial regarding the Currency and Revenue by Ng6h - 
shvn-ngan as the subject toas brought under his notice by order 
from the Board of Revenue . 

Ngoh-shun-ngan, lieut.-governor of Hon&n, upon his knees presents 
his memorial, for that having in obedience to the Imperial Will con¬ 
sidered, and decided (respecting the propositions contained in the 
memorial forwarded to him), he would report his opinion thereon; 
and looking upward he awaits the sacred glance. 

Whereas your majesty’s servant did receive a dispatch from the 
Board of Revenue, informing him that the Board had been honored 
with Your Majesty’s commands (in the following words): “ Muh- 
chang^h and others have reported that in obedience to Our Will, they 
have assembled to consider the memorial of the censor Liu Lidngkiu , 
wherein are detailed regulations for keeping silver and tsien at par. 
Silver and tsien are alike valuable, being indeed the constant me¬ 
dium of the expenditure; and were it really possible to devise as the 
times may require, a means of preventing the fluctuation between their 
greater and lesser values, it would possess the two-fold advantage 
of enriching the state and accommodating the people. As it is 
not meet that there should be a continual cry of embarrassment, 
and that no thought should be taken respecting the adoption of sui¬ 
table reform, orders are hereby given to the governors general, and 
lieut.-governors, each according to the peculiar circumstances of his 
province, to investigate minutely (these propositions), and to use en¬ 
deavors to arrive at a satisfactory decision as to their feasibility or the 
reverse. As it is necessary that the measures determined on, should 
come into operation without giving rise to disturbance or irregula¬ 
rity, let not these officers lend their ear to the artful excuse* of those 
of their suites, neither let them give way, be it ever so little, to their 
taste for leisure or their dread of trouble, just satisfying their respon¬ 
sibility with a single memorial. Respect this.” Upon the arrival of 
which together with a copy of the memorial in question. Your Ma- 
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jesty’s servant, as directed, wrote forthwith to the ngdnchdh sz’, and 
pitching sz’ to push their inquiries to the truth and arrive at a deci¬ 
sion ; these commissioners have since conferred with the tuhlidng- 
tuu and having forwarded their opinions, Your Majesty’s servant has 
yet farther made most minute examination thereof: Prostrate reflec¬ 
ting that, in the suggestion of measures, it is most important to 
consult the convenience of the people, that in the projection of 
schemes it is of the utmost consequence to be cautious in the outset : 
and that as for some years past, the daily rise in the value of silver, 
and the daily decline in that of tsien has not only entailed upon the 
officer the embarrassment of making good the deficits, but has also 
occasioned trouble to the people in the payment of their taxes, it 
is indeed a duty to devise with speed such measures for their rescue, 
as may more or less advantage the state in the matter of finance, 
and the people in their means of gaining a livelihood,—he has with 
reverent attention, according to the particular circumstances of every 
part of his province applied his whole mind to the study of this ques¬ 
tion, and to the arrangement of suitable reforms: he dare not surely 
shrink from the difficulty ; neither on the other hand would venture 
upon such changes as might, from their perplexity, produce disorder. 

He finds that of the several Chau, and Ilien of the province of Ho- 
n4n, the money taxes collected are in some paid all in silver, others 
paid all in tsien; in some the large householders are taxed in silver, 
and the smaller in tsien ; in some the receipts are fa or fa in silver, 
and fV or fa in tsien: in all cases of collections in tsien their ex¬ 
change into silver, to be remitted to the Commissioner, is calculated 
according to what is found to be the market value at the time. The 

n 

market rate originally scarce exceeded 1000 current tsien to the 
tael, while at present a tael is valued at 2200 or 2300 tsien. If the 
revenue be collected both in silver and tsien, reckoned, as heretofore, 
according to their market value at the time, both the income and 
expenditure are subject to the same rule, and the officers and the 
people do not interfere with one another; but if, as suggested, the tael 
be valued at 1500 current tsien, which, calculation being made ac¬ 
cording to the present market price, will be at a loss of some 700 or 

800 tsien, the people when tendering their taxes in tsien, at this 
rate, will pay short some odd per tael. The current expenses of 
the state have a standard ; is it easy at a moment’s notice to diminish 
the amount of its revenue? Moreover as the common people run 
after pelf like a wild-duck, and will be very ready to tender tsien, 
tut not willing to pay in silver, there will of course follow the incon- 
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venience of enforcing distinction and of obliging some houses to pay 
tsien and others silver, which will cause such excess of disorder and 
contention, as will be the commencement of troubles. 

If the sum total at which it is assessed be collected upon every 
house, severally, at the rate fixed by the Board of T 7 7 silver and ^ 
tsien , in the case of the larger householders, where the amount is 
comparatively great, the distinction is stjll easy; but on coming to 
the subdivision of the hau,fun , and li of the small fry, the proceed¬ 
ing falls into confusion, and petty collectors are enabled to raise or 
lower their hand : though the herdsman be vigilant, it is hard to be 
guarded at all points, and trickery in the receipts is inevitable. 
These are the facts of the inconvenience of collecting the revenue 
in tsien. 

In such of the chan and hien of the province of Honan as lie along 
the river, there being communication by boat, and in consequence 
a risk of wind and water, there will scarce fail to be loss and da¬ 
mage of tsien, from the unwieldiness of their bulk : in the remaining 
districts, where there is no water traveling, and the distance of which 
from the provincial city varies from 100 or 200 to 800 or 900 li, the 
transport being by land, there must be employed a number of por¬ 
ters, vehicles, and horses, not less than one hundred times that of 
those engaged in the carriage of the silver bars; and it is to be feared 
that disorders will ensue by the way; as to the expenses of the 
transport, and of feeding the carriers, they will be so overwhelming¬ 
ly great, that it will be difficult out of the money in the chests of 
the Chau and Hien to make good the amount, and if it be proposed 
to make repayment, when opportunity shall occur, there will be no 
fund which may be so appropriated. These are the facts of the in¬ 
convenience of making remittances in tsien. 

The amount under the head of local expenditure in the Chau and 
Hien , including, besides the cost of the posting establishment to be 
remitted as hitherto to the several offices, the items of salaries, labor- 
wages, and police rations, is not indeed very great; from the wages 
and ration money paid for the year to the porters, though each man 
receive but a few taels, there is still a deduction on the weight, of 
6 fun (per man) so that their gains are not very considerable, and if 
these are again to be changed and issued to them in tsien , thev will be 

O O 9 v 

so much the less able to provide themselves with food. At the same 
time under the head of monies kept and issued from the treasury by 
the Commissioner, to wit, the pay of the troops of the several garrisons 
of the province, the subsidy forwarded to Kansuh for the pay of its 
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troops, and the annual repairs of the river, of all these the yearly 
estimate is upwards of 2,599,000 taels, a large sum. In giving so 
much per head to the troops, to find their food, the issue has hither¬ 
to been made in silver, the deduction of six jun upon its weight be¬ 
ing dispensed with, from a motive of compassionate consideration 
for the solider, if as suggested, the silver be changed into tsien and 
issued, the soldier will experience much inconvenience in all that 
pertains to his maintenance. The province of Honan is distant 
from Kdnsuh 3000 li; and the fixed sum, to be forwarded thither, 
400,000 taels; the transmission of tsien from Chang Id (to the me¬ 
tropolis) is connected with difficulty, how much greater would be 
that of changing into tsien and remitting (the subsidy to Kdnsuh). 
With reference to part-payment being made in current tsien (of the 
sums devoted) annually to the repairs of the Hwang ho, the reply of 
Your Majesty’s servant the commissioner in charge of the river, re¬ 
porting the embarrassment this occasions, is already upon record. 
These, then, are the facts regarding the inconvenience of making 
payments in tsien. 

But, (it is urged) in the case of the pay and allowances of the 
civil and military officers, heretofore issued by the commissioner in 
the proportions of silver to tsien, the part-payment system 
is surely practicable. Now, as, in the 21st year of Taukwdng, it 
was represented by memorial, that 259,900 and odd taels of the sur. 
plus funds lying in the treasury of the provincial city, taken to 
secure the breach caused by inundation at the Tsidng knng, 1 
should be repaid, in instalments, during six years, by a deduction of 

upon the pay and allowances of the civil and military officers of 
the whole province, and as it is suddenly determined, in<4his man¬ 
ner, to make part-payments in tsien, the Chau and Hien, which have 
exerted themselves on behalf of the public, will not escape pecuniary 
embarrassment, it is but right to wait until the deductions to meet 
the above sum shall have ceased, when a fresh memorial may be 
presented, praying that the setting apart so many tenths, to be paid 
in tsien, may be taken into consideration. 

In matters that concern the regulation of the state’s expendi¬ 
ture, were there any suitable reform that could be adopted, Your 
Majesty’s servant, dare not surely venture to think of evading it; 
but to sum up the whole matter, regarding the circumstances of the 
province of Honan, as it is certainly improper to determine on light 
grounds, “ to reset the string,” it is his duty to request that the 
old law be as heretofore administered. The results of his delibera- 
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tion, as by right he should, he reverently infolds and presents in a 
memorial. 

The Board of Revenue have been honored with the following 
written hi vermilion: “ We are informed. Respect this.” 


Art. III. Obituary notices of the late Mrs. Marshman and Mrs. 
Morrison , both among the first missionary laborers , the one to 
India, the other to China. 

The notices of Mrs. Marshman are evidently from the pen of her 
eon, John Marshman, esq., the able, amiable, and erudite editor of 
the Friend of India,—from which we borrow them. The others are 
from the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, written we presume by its editor, the 
late Dr. Milne. We love to record and keep in memory the actions 
that adorned the lives of such persons as Mrs. Morrison and Mrs. 
Marshman. The notices we subjoin are indeed brief, but they are 
faithful and pleasing rembrancers of those whose influence lives and 
will long live in the eastern hemisphere. 

No. 1. 

It is our melancholy duty to record the death, on Friday, the 5th, in$t, 
of Mrs. Marshmin, the widow of the late Rev. Dr. Marshman, at the advan¬ 
ced age of eighty, after a residence of more than forty-seven years in India. 
She was the last remnant of that band of missionary labourers who came out 
in the year 1791), and established the Serampore mission, which has been the 
instrument, under God, of such great usefulness in this country, and to the 
impulse communicated by which, the extensive missionary efforts of various 
denominations at this Presidency, are in a great measure to be traced. 

In the labors which have given the Serampore missiou so distinguished a 
place in the recollections of the Christian public, she bore a larger share than 
was to have been expected from her sex. So completely has she outlived the 
generation of her contemporaries, that the great majority of our readers may 
perhaps now hear for the first time that Dr. Marshman and his colleagues, on 
settling at Serampore, resolved to create the funds necessary for their opera¬ 
tions by their own labor, instead of being dependent on assistance from 
England. In pursuance of this plan, he opened a seminary, and his partner 
in life a Ladies* school, the returns from which, with some reservation for do¬ 
mestic and family claims, were devoted for thirty-five years to this s&crgd 
object. The establishment continued for many years to be the most popular 
and flourishing at this Presidency, and often yielded a clear annual income of 
more than 25,000 rupees. • 
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The pecuniary contribution which the deceased was thus enabled to lay on 
the altar ' f missions, entities her to the grateful remembrance of all who take 
an in erest in their progrees. But in addition to this token of Christian zeal 
and disinterestedness, she contributed in no small degree to build up the mis¬ 
sionary cause at this station by her unremitting and affectionate labors in 
the ftmi lies of the native converts. Of those Christian virtues, which gave so 
bright a lustre to her character, it is scarcely possible for the writer of this 
article to speak in adequate terms without appearing to transgress the bounds 
of modesty; and a feeling of delicacy restrains him from dwelling on that 
happy conjugal union which subsisted for forty-six years, with unabated confi* 
deuce, and on the affectionate discharge of those maternal duties which render 
her memory so dear to the objects of her solicitude. Still it may be permitted 
us 1o affirm that never has any one in this town been followed to the grave 
with such deep and universal regret. There were few of its inhabitants who 
had not grown up amidst the influence of her benevolence. In every emer¬ 
gency, the poor and the distressed resorted to her, in the first instance, with 
the certainty of obtaining advice and relief. She appeared indeed to be in«" 
timately acquainted with the condition of every poor family in the settlement 
of whom there were few who could not advance an hereditary claim on 
hor kindness. Her time and her purse were at the command of every suitor, 
and the great object and delight of her life was to promote the welfare of 
others. Her deep piety, and unaffected humility, thus combined with the 
utmost activity of benevolence, exhibited the Christian character in its most 
attractive form. In connection with these virtues, if not indeed as springing 
from them, she exhibited the greatest sweetness of disposition, and a perpetual 
■mile of cheerfulness. 

She was blessed with the full use of her mental faculties to the very last 
•tage of existence, and it was only within the last two months of her life thit 
her bodily strength appeared to be seriously affected It was then that she 
began to realize the approach of that change for which she had long been 
prepared. It was then that the Christian hope of immortality, through the 
merits of the Redeemer’s sacrifice, not only sustained her mind, bnt enabled 
her to exult in the prospect of the dissolution of her mortal frame, which would 
unite her spirit with those who had shared in her earthly labours and preceded 
her to the haven of rest. While lying on her couch, and expecting her im¬ 
mediate departure, she repeated without hesitation, or omission, six stanzas of 
a sublime ode, descriptive >f the triumphant feelings of the soul on the verge 
of eternity, which she had treasured up in her memory sixty-two years before 
Thus WH3 she enabled to dose a life of extraordinary duration, activity and 
usefulness by bearing her dy’ng testimony to the value of Cnristian truth and 
the vitality of the Christian’s hope. (Tiie Friend of India , March 1 \th 1847*/ 

No. 2. 

For the information of the friends of Christian missionaries, we have to an¬ 
nounce, with sincere regret, the death of Mrs. Morrison, wife of Dr. Morri¬ 
son, in China. By the China fleet of 1S20, Mrs. Morrison, after having been 
upwards of five years in England for her health, returned with her two chil¬ 
dren to ber husband, apparently quite recovered and fr m that time, till the 
la*t day of her life, enjoyed a remarkably good state of health. The anticipa- 
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ted hour being come, in which she hoped to be the joyful mother of & living 
child, she was suddenly, on June the 10th, 1812, attacked with cholera morbus, 
which, after occasioning much suffering, terminated her mortal existence in 
the short space of fourteen hours: and she carried with her to the grave her 
hoped for child. Alas! how awful the effects of human apostasy from God, 
even where there is every reason to hope, that in the individual case, faith 
and repentance have removed the curse of the law, which affects the immortal 
spirit ! 

Mrs. Morrison was the daughter of John Morton, esq, who was surgeon 
of the Royal Irish Artillery, and of Rebecca Smyth, a branch of the family of 
Arthur Smyth, archbishop of Dublin ; at which place Mrs. Morrison was born 
on the 24 th of October, 1791. 

Although Mrs. Morrison’s death was sudden, it was not unanticipated, nor 
unprepared for. Happily, during the last years of her life, the Bible was her 
delight ; and, notwithstanding a delicate nervous constitution, her mind pos- 
sessed much Christian fortitude ; nris’ng from a firm belief of the blessed gos¬ 
pel of God our Saviour. Early on Sunday, about twelve hours before her 
death, she already began to apprehend that she could not recover; and having 
ascertained from her husband, that danger was feared by the medical gentle¬ 
men who attended her, «he meekly raised her eyes to heaven, and looked 
•ilent resignation. 

It will he satisfactory to the friends of the deceased to know, that in a fo¬ 
reign country, there was no want of medical aid, nor of the sympathy of friends, 
to relieve and soothe, as much as frail man is able to do, a dying fellow-crea¬ 
ture’s last sufferings. Mr. Livingstone, one of the surgeons of the English 
factory, remained constantly with her during the last twelve hours of her life; 
he called in also the senior surgeon’s (Mr. Pearson) aid, in an early part of 
the day; and Mrs. Livingstone, with true sensibility, attended the couch 
of her dying friend; and forsook it not till pale cold death extinguished all 
further hope. 

The Chinese having refused a place of burial where it was desired, and 
where an infant of Mrs. Morrison’s was before interred ; and those Christians 
who inhabit Macao, not allowing other Christians any place of nteiment hut 
within the limits of the Fosse, outside the city wall ; the Managing Committee 
of the English factory in China, with a humane and liberal feeling assisted by 
some worthy Portuguese gentlemen, to overcome legal impediments, purchas¬ 
ed a piece of ground, to be a Cemetery for the English, and we doubt not 
for other Protestant Christians, who in future choose to avail themselves of it. 
This arrangement enabled Dr. Morrison to lay the remains of hi* lamented 
wife in a place decently appropriated to sepulture. 

Mrs. Morrison, notwithstanding a delica'e constitution, which was frequent¬ 
ly the subject of nervous affections, was a woman of a superior understanding 
and metaphysical turn of thought. She possessed, in a-very high degree, that 
open generosity of soul which endures not the sight of poverty or misery, 
without some instant effort to remove it. The ardor of her piety seems to 
have greatly augmented during the last years of her life; and though the sud¬ 
denness of her departure from time prevented her from saying much on the 
subject of religion, yet her daily uniform piety, and Christian conduct, afford 
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the sorest evidences that her heart was “ right with God'*—and that she is 
now beyond the reach of affliction and sin. Mrs. Morrison buried one child a 
number of years since—carried another to the grave with her—and left a son 
and daughter behind, to mourn their irreparable loss.—Such are the doings of 
44 Him who giveth not account of any of his matters.*’ 

Death is an every-day's occurrence, and it is appointed to all men once to 
die; still, when it comes home to our own families, and our own bosoms, how 
awful and afflicting ! and in some cases, of which this is one, it is attended 
with unusually heart-rending circumstances. We can say nothing so useful ap 
to reiterate to our readers the admonition of the Divine Saviour— 14 Be ti also 
ready ; for, in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man cometh.” 


At. IV. A Representation of the Elders and Gentry of Hon&n 
to the British Consul at Canton , May 20fA 1847. 

Early on the morning of 20th, a handbill was circulated by the 
Chinese, giving notice of certain doings on Hondo, and intimating that 
meetings were to be held on.that and the two following days, to adopt 
regulations to meet the exigencies of the case.—Shortly after this, 
a previous rumor was confirmed, that a deputation of the elders of 
Hondn would be at the Hall of the Hong Merchants at 10 o’clock, 
a. m., to present a letter to H. B. M.’s Consul. The deputation, con¬ 
sisting only of aged men, several tens in number, dressed in their best 
robes, reached the new landing-place at the foot of Old China Street 
and proceeded to the Hall (or Consoo). In the meantime the new 
boat-house, contiguous to the landing-place, was set on fire—we know 
not by whom or how. An uproar ensued; but the fire was soon 
extinguished, and the crowds of vagrants quickly dispersed, by guards 
from the British Consulate. In the evening the following Notice 
and Letter, in Chinese were sent to the U. S. A. Consul, and yes¬ 
terday morning were put into our hands, with permission to give 
them publicity. 

FUBLIC NOTICE FROM THE FORTY-EIGHT TILLAGES OF HONAN. 

We are humbly of opinion, that it is the business of worthy men to arrange 
difficulties and dissipate troubles of others, and that it is the pleasure of the 
humane t-> stop disorders and promote peace between man and man. 

Now the English wishing forcibly to rent ground in Hon4n, on which to 
build houses, the land-holders being unwilling to rent it;—abruptly, on the 
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15th sent forth their officers to Chau-tau-tsui , to measure the ground and 
•take off its boundaries ; therefore we, the gentry and elders, being compelled 
by this their conduct, assembled, on the 17th, from all the forty-eight villages, 
to the number of several thousands, (and resolved) to proceed to the Hall of 
the Hong Merchants, and present to H. B. M.’s consul Mr. Macgregor, a let¬ 
ter, plainly representing to him our views of the feelings , principles , benefits, 
and injuries now involved, hoping he would at once stop this procedure. 

Having made a copy of the original letter, we now present it to you for 
inspection, hoping that (the officers and gentlemen of) your respective coun* 
tries will discriminate between the good and the bad, the right and the wrong, 
and as impartial spectators advise a step to these proceedings, so as to avoid 
trouble and strife, (lest otherwise) it being difficult to distinguish between 
the good and the bad, the merchants and people of your countries should be 
involved, and so that you may not say the scholars and people of China do 
not understand propriety and justice, and did not give you timely notice. If 
you can meet our wishes, all the inhabitants of Honan will feel greatly oblig- 
ed, and the whole province will be most happy. 


A copy of the letter presented to the British consul at Canton (May 2 0th 
1847 and its reception declined). 

To the English consul at Canton the following letter is very respectfully 
presented, by the gentry and elders of Honan. 

We are humbly of opinion, that in projecting an enterprise regard should 
be had to the feelings of men, and that the same should be carried forward 
in conformity to the principles of heaven; and still more is it requisite to 
estimate the due importance of the benefits and injuries which may result 
from either its success or failure. 

For more than two centuries the intercourse between our native merchants 
and those of your country has been mutually beneficial, and both the Chi¬ 
nese and the foreigners have been free from those animosities which spring 
from disrespect and deception. The mercantile people of your country, 
also, have always hitherto maintained such good faith and strict justice, that 
thousands of millions of property could be contracted for by one word, and 
a contract once made was never broken. They never failed to keep their 
engagements, and never disregarded their promises. Hence it was that our 
Chinese merchants joyfully engaged in commerce with them, and hence for 
a long period there was mutual tranquillity. 

But since the hostilities of 1841, it has been impossible for many goods to 
go into circulation. Merchants also have suffered damage; and in Canton 
many have lost their business, and even the merchandise of your country has 
yielded no profit. Moreover banditti seized on those troubles and disor¬ 
ders, as a fitting occasion for carrying on their machinations; and base peo¬ 
ple improved the opportunity for setting fires and committing robberies; so 
that even your merchants suffered thereby. The traces of these practices 
are so open to view that they are seen and known by all nations. And now 
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it behooves us all alike to lay aside every ill feeling, and firmly keep the 
treaties of peace, in order to recover and repair former losses, and together 
enjoy universal tranquillity. 

Very recently we have heard that your nation desires forcibly to rent 
ground in Honan, on which to build houses. In a matter of this kind we had 
supposed that the feelings and wishes of both parties were to be consulted ; 
and that, as your country hitherto had always laid great stress on good faith 
and strict justice, you assuredly would not forcibly tak and compel the 
people to rent the ground. But now we see that the prefect and magistrate 
have repeatedly summoned the landlords, and strongly insisted on their 
coming to an agreement regarding the price. Moreover, on the 14th in¬ 
stant, unexpectedly there came, from the commissioner, governor Davis, an 
officer to measure the ground at Chau tau tsui in Honan, and by setting up 
flags to mark off its boundaries. At these proceedings the scholars and peo¬ 
ple of all of our villages were greatly surprised; and on the 17th, being as¬ 
sembled in the college of Shwang chau for consultation, it was declared ex¬ 
pedient first plainly to set forth the case—showing what would be right and 
proper and the reverse, lest your people, after getting involved in quarrel, 
should reproach us as the authors of the troubles and calamities. 

Accordingly, we will take up in order and carefully lay before you,, the 
consul, the feelings and principles which are not to be deemed admissible, 
together with the advantages and injuries which are involved in this case. 

First we will speak of the Jeelings of the people , (the present owners of the 
land) touching the putting upon them difficulties which they are unable to bear . 

The usages of Honan are not to be compared with those of the Thirteen 
Factories. Nor are the local circumstances of Honan like those of Shang¬ 
hai. For many years foreigners have resided at the Thirteen Factories, and 
from long intercourse the usages have become thoroughly settled. If com¬ 
mands are now given to build foreign houses (on Honan) it must give rise 
to alarm, wonder, suspicion and hatred, so that neither party can remain 
quietly at rest. Shanghai is a port newly opened, where houses had never 
been erected for foreign commerce; and moreover the unoccupied ground 
there, along the river, is spacious ; and therefore, such are the circumstances 
of the place, that it was easy to select a site for rental. But as it regards Can¬ 
ton, you have near the city the Foreign Factories, and not far distant Hong¬ 
kong ; for residences you have the large new houses of the Company, and for 
storing goods the warehouses at present rented of the hong merchants. 
And why, therefore, covet and seek to get more, making an extravagant out¬ 
lay for no useful purpose ? Furthermore, the ground in Honan is worth 
it- extent in gold, and is all the hard-earned property of the people—its 
fields, fishponds, ware-houses, shops, an 1 residences—of which some is em¬ 
ployed ns tillage ground for the support of families, and some is occupied 
for commercial purposes with a view to profit. And what is of the highest 
consideration, orphans and widows are dependent on a small interest there 
for their entire support; or a large clan, with a small income, has there 
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established its heritage to perpetuate its ancestral sacrifices. Now it is 
impossible for whole clans to assemble and remove to another place. It is 
impossible for them to abandon their estates and see* a hvrimoo 1 elsewhere. 
On a morning forcibly and violently to he delimit'd of their pir.perty, and 
homeless to be sent adrift without any place to seek a living,—how can 
human feelings endure these things ? Always hitherto the people of your 
country have deemed it their duty to heal the sick and succor the poor: how 
then can they now tolerate these things ? 

Secondly we ivill speak of the case as touching the good faith of treaties which 
is not to be violated . 


Now well have we heard it said, “without good faith there can be no 
prosperity, and the violation of treaties (or written engagements) is an ill 
omen.” On a former occasion our authorities made known to us that among 
the articles of the Treaties of Peace was the following: “The merchants 
and people of all nations are permitted to rent ground on which they may 
build residences and warehouses ; hut the local authorities in concert with 
the consuls shall select the sites having due regard to the feelings of the 
people; and the people of all nations are permitted with the Chinese to fix 
the rent on terms of equity, the one party not demanding an exorbitant price, 
nor the other unreasonably insisting on having particular sites.” 

Now with respect to ground in Honan, if you say, “ Due regard is to be 
had to the feelings of the people,” then they will unanimously declare, “ We 
are not willing to rent.” If you say, “ The rent is to be fixed on principles of 
equality ;” then, inasmuch as no one is willing to rent and name a price, 
how can there be the “ demanding of an exorbitant price ?” 

As to relying upon the power of the governor-general and governor, and 
depending upou the strength of the prefect and magistrate, to coerce and 
constrain, this is nothing more nor less than (saying), rent we must . And if 
without waiting to consult with and gain the consent of the proprietors, you 
at once send officers to measure off the ground,—if this is not “ unreason¬ 
ably insisting on particular sites,” then what is it? 

If you think to reverse and disregard the stipulations and engagements 
of the so called treaties of perpetual peace, we would like to ask, What is 
the use of writing, and what the object of framing such treaties? When 
we, the people and scholars (of China) enter into any written contracts, we 
expect them long to be preserved inviolable. How then can the minister, 
a commissioner of your most illustrious British empire, consent to turn his 
back upon the Treaty of Peace ratified by the autographs of the sovereigns 
of the two high contracting powers l 

Thirdly . It is only for the purpose of making their fortunes, that the peo¬ 
ple of your country have ploughed the broad seas, coming to Canton. Now 
the success of your merchants here depends on a commercial intercourse 
(which in order to be sustained must be) profitable to our people. If then, 
while wishing to maintain this commercial intercourse, you thwart the 
wishes of the people, so as to alienate their minds;- how can you gain your 
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commercial purposes ? Men must be allowed to dwell in peace before they 
will with pleasure engage in business; and they must keep good faith be¬ 
fore commerce can be extensive and successful. If now you do not in good 
faith keep the treaty, but depending on coercive power despoil the people 
of their property and their lands, our merchants thus harassed and made 
suspicious will not dare to entrust to you their goods; and becoming the 
butt of ridicule for all the world, none will consent to hold intercourse with 
you. And where there is spoliation, there must be strife, alid where strife is 
there must be fighting. Merchants will not come forward in times of strife and 
fighting, but flee from such disorders; useful commerce cease, and goods 
find no market Look and observe how of late years the trade has daily 
diminished. This is what all men can see. Those who to enrich them¬ 
selves will despoil others of their just gains, in the end must not only fail to 
realize the least profit, but must also lose the great profits they may have 
once enjoyed. This it requires no wisdom to discern. 

Again, fourthly , they will not only lose the profits they once enjoyed* 
but they will he exposed to injuries more than can be described. For (as the 
proverb saithj, M It is hard to withstand an angry multitude ; and it is hard to 
effect one’s private wishes’’ (when they run counter to the public). In the 
forty-eight villages on Honan, there are tens of thousands of families, among 
which there are some worthy and some base, some strong and some weak; 
and all these, being already unwilling to abandon their land, will if excited 
to rage become like a deferred city. Suppose, then, that you take their 
land by force and build ware-houses thereon. Your merchants must bring 
their families, and be constantly coming and going thither and will store 
up there a variety of goods. Under these circumstances, we cannot but 
fear that, in going out and coming in, they will be attacked with stones and 
brickbats; and that their goods will often be exposed to fires. Will it be 
possible for them always to keep up a watch and guard, and be readily pre¬ 
pared for every emergency ? This would be like walking on thorns, and 
even their nearest neighbors would become their most deadly enemies. 
Thus expensive establishments, requiring tens of thousands for their erection, 
will be ruined by a few tens or a hundred of idle vagrants. How could the 
people of your country joyfully hold in possession these magazines of col¬ 
lected wrath, and give rise to such numerous and complicated evils ? It 
does not require any wisdom to see that this matter is most clearly the hinge 
of weal and woe, and that from it must result consequences of great good or 
great evil. 

We hope that you, the consul, will carefully consider the case, and deter¬ 
mine the proper expedients. Having been born and bred in Honan, we 
have seen with our own eyes the agitated and disturbed state of popular 
feeling; and fearing it would lead to the most disastrous changes, we could 
not but assemble the people for deliberation. We now therefore, having 
taken up these four points,— the feelings, the principles, the advantages, and 
the injuries involved — first lay them in a clear and perspicuous manner 
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before you, begging that you will transmit them to the commissioner (governor 
Davis) for his due consideration; so that we may for ever keep the treaties 
of peace, and avoid mutual injury, to the destruction of both parties, and it be 
said (when trouble comes) that we did not give timely notice. 

Also we propose to take this case and present it to the consuls and mer¬ 
chants of the other nations, requesting those eminent and worthy gentlemen 
to discriminate between the good and the bad and distinguish what is right 
from what is wrong, that it may not be said that the scholars and people of 
the celestial dynasty are ignorant of propriety and justice. Then, hereafter, 
should serious trouble arise, so as to involve them, it may be known with 
whom they originated, and on whom their guilt must rest. 

If you do not condescend to regard our humble suggestions and cannot do 
us the favor of receiving our plain words, but relying on your power insist 
on having the said ground, we are humbly of opinion that the hatred must 
daily increase and the calamities continually become more and more se¬ 
rious, so that those who esteem their native soil and their own family poss¬ 
essions as their own lives, will contend for them unto death. For on the 
former occasion, when recourse was had to arms, it rested with the govern¬ 
ment to stir up hatred against you, while the people only looked on as spec¬ 
tators, their feelings of indignation not being aroused. But the occasion of 
the present quarrel is an outrage against the people, and hence their public 
wrath is excited and with great unanimity, wrath which we the gentry and 
elders cannot allay nor their excellencies our high officers repress. 

This is a faithful and true statement of the circumstances of the case, 
without falsehood or exaggeration-^ all the people of the country well know. 
We have presumed therefore to open to you our whole mind, and have 
spread before you our secret thoughts, hoping that you will carefully ex¬ 
amine them and favor us with a reply. This is what we especially desire. 

To the above we subjoin the following petition and the reply_as 

given in the China Mail—with some remarks from the same source, 
the resolutions passed by the British community in Canton, and the 
despatch from the governor of Hongkong. 

Petition from Honan. 

Pwan-shaow-kwang, Pwan-sz’-ching, Pwan-ching-chang, Pwan-szee, 
Pwan-ching-le, and Pwan-sz’yang, the sons and grandsons of the former 
hong merchant in the Tung-wan Firm, with all their kindred, respectfully 
petition the Great Minister and plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 

Our ancestor established during the reign of Keenlung (1736-96) tho firm 
of Tung-wan, and lived for a long while on very good terms with the mem¬ 
bers of the British Factory, and was under tho highest obligation for the 
great and undivided kindness shown by them towards htm, in all his com¬ 
mercial transactions. With the property accumulated, he bought soma 
ground at Honan, in front of an ancestral temple. From the proceeds of 
tills the sacrifices to the manes of his ancestors were to be paid, and the 
various widowers, widows, and orphans provided with the necessaries of life. 
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For several tens of years they have thus lived on the bounty, which was ow- 
ng to your honourable nation, anil derived their subsistence from those lands. 

We were informed by a proclamation of the Great Minister and Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, that there was a wish of taking some ground on Honan, especially 
that which was close to the river side, to erect buildings on it Yesterday 
we likewise saw several individuals of your honorable nation coming to the 
ground before the ancestral temple at Honan, to survey that patch. 

The houses on both sides of our ancestral temple are the habitations of 
men and women. To the left is a sandy ground which has recently been 
filled up, and originally constituted fields. At the increase of the popula¬ 
tion however, and the difficulty of renting houses, it was resolved to divide 
this parcel of ground, to fill it up, for which each had to contribute money, 
and then to erect houses. The ponds and cultivated spots furnish the ex¬ 
penses for the sacrifices to the ancestors, and the support of widowers, 
widows, and orphans. If these widows and orphans were even well paid 
(for their property,) it would be dfficult for them to go elsewhere to obtain a 
livelihood, whilst nothing remains to the n, but to cultivate the fields in per¬ 
son, that are before the ancestral temple, and thus maintain themselves. 

We are aware that the Plenipotentiary and Great Minister issued a pro¬ 
clamation ordering the inhabitants quietly to go on with their respective 
trades. This sufficiently convinces that you are actuated by love and bene¬ 
volence, and your extreme kindness influences the people and causes every 
one to remain quiet in the enjoyment of his property and thus have a never- 
failing support. 

We have now heard some confused rumours, that the land on the pre¬ 
mises before the ancestral temple, as well as the recently reclaimed sandy 
ground, are to be bought. Still we ought to remark that this place extends 
far into inhabited villages, and is not in immediate connection with the river. 
If this spot is really wanted, all our kindred will be deprived of their abodes. 
This would also not be in accordance with the previous proclamation to the 
people, ordering them quietly to go on with their respective trades, nor would 
it answer our constant expectations that (the purchase) could not take 
place. Our families in the various houses on hearing of it were exceed¬ 
ingly terrified, and induced to address this petition to your excellency, hum¬ 
bly hoping that you will show us extraordinary benevolence and kindness, 
and grant us the favour of not losing the resources for defraying the sacri¬ 
fices of our ancestors, and for providing the necessaries of life for several 
tens of poor orphans and widows, on which they depend, and we shall ever 
feel grateful for your great benevolence. 

Whilst presenting this at the Tribunal of the B’itish Plenipotentiary and 
Great Minister, we trust the prayer will be granted. 

The son3 and grandsons of the late Tung-wan firm and all their kindred 
respectfully thus petition. 

Taukwang, 4 27th year, 4th month (May 1847.) 

(True Translation.) Cuati.es Gittzlaff, 

Chinese tie Cretan/, 
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Reply to the Petition from IIo.nan. 

Sir John Davis, H Jr B itannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary, gives this reply 
to the Riders and Kindred of the Pwan family in the locality of Honan. 

It is plain from your statement thxt all the late ferment has arisen entirely 
from malicious persons spreading false reports, and from mutual ignorance 
of each other’s meaning. 

Whatever lands or houses are rented in China by the Rnglish, must be by 
a nicable agreement with the owners, and according to the laws of China. 
This has been invariably done at Shanghai and the other Ports, and also at 
Canton from the first—why should there now be any change ? I will take 
care that no English man shall attempt to take an inch of your land by force* 
and if families wish to remain on their paternal possessions, they must not 
be molested: still less is there any desire to violate ancestral temples. 

But both at Honan and along the other shores of the great river of Canton 
there must be certainly vacant spaces adjoining the water'which the owneis 
would wish to receive a rent for, because land built upon gives a better rent 
than if laying unoccupied. The numbers of the foreigners have increased 
with their trade, and two hundred of course cannot find room where one 
hundred were accommodated. The Great Emperor of your honourable na¬ 
tion has agreed by treaty to let them make bargains with Chinese proprie¬ 
tors for lands and houses, and the people of Canton should not combine to 
oppose the wishes of their own sovereign. 

Some of the English merchants object to the Honan locality—others have 
already for some time rented warehouses there by the river-side. Why 
should you object to their renting more warehouses, if the villages and 
families are not disturbed ? You ought to consult together, and propose 
some place to the Mandarins where the English can occupy land by the 
river-side. The business can then be arranged, and all things proceed in 
tranquillity; but if there is no mutual accommodation, as at Shanghai and 
the other Ports, how can any good object be effected ? 

Besides the mistake as to taking laud by force, another has arisen con¬ 
cerning the measurement by the surveyor. I directed the British Consul to 
let the surveyor act in conjunction with the Chinese officers; but the Con¬ 
sul, (supposing I wished the surveyor to return immediately to his business 
at Hongkong,) sent him to Honan without the concurrence of the Chinese 
officers : hence a portion of the late agitation. 

Having now made known your true meaning in writing, I am able to reply 
to it; but without mutual communication false rumours are disseminated, 
you ought in all questions of doubt to impart your wishes immediately to 
the Consul, and then we shall understand each other. 

I likewise hope you will exhort your people to behave civilly to my 
countrymen when they meet thorn. By mutual courtesy the people of the 
two nations will become daily more friendly to each other. In all societies 
there are ill-disposed persons who write anonymous papers and disseminate 
falsehood, and hence troubles are promoted. As you siv your ancestors 
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derived their estates from the foreign trade, you ought immediately to pub* 
lish the true circumstances, and restore mutual confidence. 

The Great Minister of your honourable nation, with whom for three ye&rfl 
I have had friendly intercourse, acting up to the wishes of his sovereign, 
has promised severely to punish all vagabonds who assault the English. I 
in my turn, am furnished with full powers to restrain disorderly British sub¬ 
jects, and I am determined to show no favour. There is a law adapted to 
% 

the punishment of every offence. 

My late visit to Canton was chiefly to procure the punishment of malici¬ 
ous Chinese who had illtreated British subjects. This is remarked in the 
reply of the Great Emperor of your honourable nation. Like the pirates on 
the water, these vagabonds on shore are equally the enemies of the two 
nations, and causes of all troubles. If the Scholars and Elders restrain 
them by exhortation, the Chinese authorities will not have to punish them. 
The first care of my government is to see that its subjects suffer no injury. 
In this respect, no distinction is made between high and low, rich and poor. 

I thus return this declaration in reply, and request you will cause its 
tenor to be generally made known, in order that the people of our respec¬ 
tive nations may live in perpetual harmony. A copy will also be sent to 
the Great Minister of your honourable nation. 

Dated at Hongkong, 25th May, 1847. 

The reply to the Honan Petition published last week, evinced an 
anxiety on the part of the government to avoid as far as possible 
doing outrage to the feelings of the people. An adequate space with 
convenient and safe access is what is chiefly required, aud as our 
own countrymen had expressed much dissatisfaction with the site 
selected, His Excellency directed the consul to ascertain from the 
merchants, if they could point out a more eligible spot. A meeting 
of the British community in Canton was therefore summoned, and 
the following resolutions were come to:— 

Resolutions agreed to at a Public Meeting of the British Community , held in 
the rooins of the Canton British Chamber of Commerce , on the 26JA of May t 
1847. Present 71 persons .— 

1st, That an adequate space of land on Honan for the use of the British 
Community having been demanded by Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, and 
granted by the Imperial Commissioner, in terms of the Treaty, it is the 
opinion of this Meeting that such demand should be at once enforced, un¬ 
less a more desirable site can be obtained, and that the objections raised by 
the Gentry and Elders, in their letter to Her Majesty’s Consul of the 20th 
instant, are altogether inadmissible, since the same objections apply equally 
to all lands in China, and would certainly be brought forward, and urged 
with additional force by proprietors elsewhere, if admitted to be valid in 
this instance. 

2d, that this meeting is not at present prepared to suggest a more eligible 
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site than that granted at Honan, its proximity to the present Foreign Fac¬ 
tories, its large extent of river frontage, and the open space of ground availa¬ 
ble for exercise, rendering it more suitable to our wants than any other spot 
in this neighbourhood; and if any other place is offered by the Chinese Au¬ 
thorities in its stead, this Meeting trusts that the British Community will be 
made acquainted with its locality, and be afforded an opportunity of com¬ 
municating their sentiments regarding it, before final arrangements are 
made. 

3d, That this Meeting considers it to be of the utmost consequence to the 
interests of the trade that this important question be immediately settled, 
as business, now brought almost entirely to a stand by the operations of the 
late expedition and the negociation still pending, cannot possibly be resum¬ 
ed until not only the people of Canton, but all connected with its trade, are 
fully assured that British relations with this part of China, are placed on a 
more satisfactory footing. 

4th, That copy of the resolutions now passed be forthwith transmitted to 
Her Majesty’s Consul by the Chairman for the information of His Excel¬ 
lency Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 

David Jardine, Chairman. 

The following is the despatch sent to the British Consul at Canton. 

Victoria, Hongkong, 29th May, 1847. 

Sir,—I have to inform you, that I have received your despatch No. 95 
enclosing opinions of the British merchants at Canton, as to the land at 
Honan. 

They consider that unless a more desirable site can be obtained, their pos¬ 
session of the land should be “at once enforced but I do not understand 
how it can be at once enforced in any other way than by Military force, and 
then it must of course be retained and occupied in the same manner. This 
Military tenure could scarcely promote that commercial business to which 
they allude in their third resolution, and of whicli the present stagnation is 

partly owing to Chinese failures to the extent of some millions of Dollars, 
and general overtrading. 

The building land to which we are entitled by Treaty, and which has ne¬ 
ver yet been gained at Canton since the Treaty was signed, a period of five 
years, must of course be obtained, and either Honan or some other equally 
eligible site or sites secured. The actual possession, however, is not (like the 

point of personal immunity from injury,) so imminently urgent as to sanction 

# 

that mode of acquisition and teuure which is implied by at once enforcing it y 
and which, as I before observed, must be maintained by a state of things 
ill-calculated to promote the commercial pursuits of the Chinese and British 
merchants. 

At the same time, Her Majesty’s Government will see the necessity of 
asserting against the Chinese Government the Treaty rights of British 
subjects at Canton, in regard to the acquisition of adequate sites for dwell¬ 
ings and warehouses.—1 have, &c. 

J. F. Davis. 
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Art. V. An Account of the visit of the French vessels , the Gloire 
and the Victor ituse to Cochin-china . From the Singaporean. 

The following particulars relative to the recent affair in this coun¬ 
try are from an authentic source, and may be therefore relied on. 
We will state the facts from the beginning. 

In 1845 Rear Admiral Cecille wrote to the present King of Co¬ 
chin-china, whose name isTisu Tri, demanding the enlargement of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Le Fevre, who was known to have been imprison¬ 
ed by the King’s order; and at the same time exhorting him to 
grant freedom of conscience to those of his subjects who had em¬ 
braced the Christian faith, citing the example of the emperor of 
China, who had lately, at the especial request of the French Ambas¬ 
sador, M. Lagrene, removed all restrictions upon the religious pre¬ 
dilections of his subjects. This letter was delivered over to the pre¬ 
fect of the province of Quan-Nam, by the Captain of the French cor¬ 
vette, L'Alcmene but no answer was returned, although the Bishop 
was released. 

Admiral Cecille being about to leave the China seas, his period of 
command having expired, was most anxious to get an answer to the 
letter already alluded to; but he was prevented from prolonging his 
stay, and therefore deputed his successor, Commodore La Pierre, to 
demand it. On the 10th March last the Commodore sent the cor¬ 
vette Victorieuse to Turon with a letter requesting a reply to that 
written by the Admiral in 1845. The Captain had strict orders not 
to deliver the letter to any other authority than the Prefect of Quan- 
Nam. The purport of it was to solicit religious toleration, and no 
allusion whatever was made to any missionary, not even to the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Le Fevre, although supposed at the time to be still in im¬ 
prisonment. 

The Victorieuse anchored in the bay of Turon on the 18th of the 
same month ; but the difficulty was how to deliver the letter to the 
Prefect himself, who positively declined coming in person to receive 
it, but wanted the Captain to deliver it to his inferior officers. No¬ 
thing was was as yet done when the Commodore, La Pierre, reached 
Turon in the frigate La Gloire , on the 23d of the month, having 
left Macao on the 15th. 

The Commodore, finding that nothing had been done, resolved to 
have recourse to intimidation, as being the only means of compel 
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ing the acceptance of the letter by the Prefect Accordingly the 
vessels present were put through a number of naval manoeuvres, but 
this display produced no effect upon the minds of the Cochin-chi- 
nese. The Commodore therefore determined upon a more active 
course; and consequently deprived five Cochin-chinese vessels then 
in the harbour, and which were of European build, of their sails, so 
that they might not escape. This was not without effect. On the 
following day„ the 31st March, the Prefect made his appearance, and 
received with politeness the Commodore and his suite. After some 
hesitation, he reluctantly consented to receive the letter, seeing that 
there was no other way of recovering the sails of the five men-of- 
war, and promised an answer in the course of ten or twelve days. 
This interval passed without any incident of importance. On the 
morning of the 12th April an inferior mandarin came on board the 
La Gloire , and announced that a great mandarin had arrived from 
the capital with an answer, and invited the Commodore to go on 
shore and receive it. The Commodore replied that he would not 
do so; having sent his letter by the second in command, he consi¬ 
dered it but just that the great mandarin should return the courtesy, 
and come on board himself with the answer; at the same time he 
assured the messenger that the mandarin would be received with 
every respect. This, however, the Cochin-chinese would not con¬ 
sent to, nor would the Commodore accept of their invitation. 

It was uncertain how things would terminate, when, on the even¬ 
ing of the same day, some French officers went on shore to take a 
walk, in the course of which they encountered a respectable looking 
old Cochin-chinaman, who after having ascertained that none of his 
countrymen were watching him, made alarming signs to the officers; 
not being able to comprehend his meaning, one of the officers gave 
him a pencil and paper that he might write what he was desirous of 
communicating. He then wrote four or five characters, the sense of 
which was “during the entertainment all the people will attack 
you;” for, as we have observed, the Commodore had been invited 
on shore to receive the letter, and himself and suite were to have 
been entertained by the Prefect. 

On the following day, the 13th April, the Commodore had not yet 
had an interview with the Prefect, when perceiving that prepara¬ 
tions for war were being carried on; as they were sending guns and 
ammunition on board the five vessels already named, he sent a boat 
to intercept the guns, &c., and in one of the boats intercepted, a let¬ 
ter was found contained in a small box, winch was brought to the 
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Commodore. It had three Mandarin chops on it in different places; 
and the purport of the latter was the plan of a conspiracy against 
the French, the substance of which was as follows. “ When the 
Captain and his officers are conferring on shore with the Prefect, 
should they not be found sufficiently respectful and submissive, then 
all the people are to fall upon their vessels, and destroy them; and 
thus impress the barbarous Europeans with such terror, as will pre¬ 
vent them from again coming to the country !” Then followed the 

details of the manner in which the attack was to have been pro¬ 
secuted. 

1 he Commodore caused an authentic copy of this paper to be 
made, and sent it to the prefect, demanding an explanation. But 
no satisfactory answer was returned; the Prefect merely observing 
that he would take good care to punish the imprudence of the par¬ 
ties who permitted the letter to fall into their hands!—Here was 
policy. What better proof did the Commodore require to convince 
him of the fact of the Prefect being privy to the letter in question? 
Had the prefect been a Chinese mandarin, he never would have 
committed- himself so far. But the Cochin-chinese are not com¬ 
parable to the Celestials in diplomatic transactions; perhaps, owing 
to the restricted nature of their intercourse with Europeans. Things 
remained iu this position each party preparing for war, when on the 
morning of the 15th, the French were reduced to the following alter¬ 
natives; either to fly shamefully, permit themselves to be surrounded 
by the whole force of the enemy, or to begin the attack when they 

could do so advantageously. They of course chose the last. Con¬ 
sequently a fire was opened on the Cochin-chinese, between the 
hours of 11 and 12 a. m. They were well prepared to return the 
compliment, which they did iu a manner that exceeded the expecta¬ 
tions ofthe French—but as may be anticipated this availed them no¬ 
thing; for in the brief period of 70 minutes, no less than 800 balls 
had been discharged from the two French men-of-war. Out ofthe 
five Cochin-chinese men-of-war, one was sunk, another blown up, 
and a third burnt during the engagement; the remaining two having 
hoisted a flag of truce, the French men-of-war ceased firing. They 
went on board, took the wounded on board their own vessels, and 
after humanely dressing their wounds sent them on shore! The 
two remaining Cochin-chinese frigates were afterwards burnt. Ac¬ 
cording to the accounts given by the wounded men, there were from 
1300 to 1500 hands on hoard the Cochin-chinese frigates, out of 
which number the few wounded men Who had been taken on board 
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the French men-of-war, to be dressed, were all that survived the 
action. For although the Cochin-chinese attempted to escape on 
shore, yet they could not effect it; and many of them were killed by 
the fire from their own Ports in the attempt, as retreat was forbid¬ 
den. On the part of the French one man only died of his wounds; 
and another was slightly wounded. So much for the Cochin-chinese 
knowledge of the art of gunnery. The remainder of the day was 
spent in viewing the burning of the Cochin-chinese vessels. Not¬ 
withstanding this, negotiations were not entered into, the Commodore 
being reluctant to send any one on shore with a message, lest he 
might be murdered. Being unwilling to remain any longer in the 
bay, he ordered the following to be written on a piece of paper by 
the Interpreter; but as the latter observed that it would be better to 
write it on a piece off cloth as it was to be hung up in a Pagoda in 
the neighborhood, the Commodore tore, in the spirit of the mo¬ 
ment, a bit of cloth of the breast of his shirt, and desired the Inter¬ 
preter to write upon it,—“ The Commander of the French men-of- 
war, to the Envoy of the King of Cochin-china. This is a remem¬ 
brance of the respect and submission of the barbarians, whom thou 
wantedst to exterminate! If this be not sufficient for thee, I am 
quite ready to give thee a better one.” This was hung up in a 
Pagoda on one of the small islets in the bay; after which, the two 
French corvettes left Turon. 

The Commodore could not, of course, have pushed matters fur¬ 
ther; and, indeed, the forbearance he had all along observed towards 
the Cochin-chiue.se, and their arrogant behaviour consequent there¬ 
on, warranted the measures he adopted. Although he certainly did 
not effect the object of his visit, yet it will suffice to operate as a 
warning to the king of Cochin-china, to be somewhat more courte¬ 
ous in future towards Europeans; and above all it will teach him 
not to misconstrue the courtesy and politeness of civilized countries, 
into any particular regard for his potency; for no doubt, the Cochin- 
chinese authorities so interpreted the forbearance and reluctance of 
tht Commodore to have recourse to ulterior measures. They have 
beert urged upon him, through a vexatious procrastination of an an¬ 
swer to a simple suggestion made by the former French Naval Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, to the effect that the king of Cochin-china would 
permit religious toleration in his country, as the Emperor ol f China 
had. It was entirely optional with the king wnether he gave his as¬ 
sent to the request or not; ami it is not, of course, to be supposed, 
that his mere refusal to accede to t*he proposition would have given 
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rise to the serious proceedings already detailed ; hut he would not 
even vouchsafe an answer, either negatively or affirmatively. 

Although the Commodore, as observed, did not effect his object— 
yet he has, however, by his promptitude, saved the lives of the men 
under his command, and ably maintained the honor of his Flag ; 
for had he left the port without acting as he did, there is no 
question, but that his conduct would have led to supercession. Ah 
may be gathered from the particulars it was not to avenge the blood 
of the missionaries as stated by the Straits Times —for this they 
might have done long before; but the affair originated out of the 
arrogant and contemptuous manner, in which the Cochin-chinese 
authorities treated the honorable attempts made by the present and 
former French Naval Commander-in-chief, at friendly negotiation. 

9 • D 

The Commodore now awaits instructions from his government ; 
we presume, the Cochin-chinese will be revisited by their old ac¬ 
quaintances who, we doubt not, will be fully empowered to treat 
them in a more peremptory manner, as they richly merit. 


Art. Vf. Statements nf the ntimbcx , tonnage , Sfc. t of the mrr- 
ckant vessels of different nations in the port of Canton, for 

the year 1840. (From the China Mail , Feb. &5M,.1847. 


No. 1.—A Return of the number and tonnage of merchant vessels which 
arrived at and departed from the port of Canton, during the year ending the 
31st December, 18*17, distinguishing the countries to which they belonged, 
viz;— 


Arrived 


D E P A R T U R K 8 


Under what colors. 

Number 
of ships. 

Tonnage. 

Under what colors. 

Number 
of slaps. 

Tonnage. 

British, 

214 

10,8% 

| British, 

American, 

207 

88 880 

American, 

61 

$1,114!) 

65 

20,6-8 

French, 

4 

1,283 

French, 

1 

1,2*3 

Dutch, 

8 

2,717 

Dutch, - 

8 

9,574 

Belgian, 

1 

300 

Belgian, 

1 

300 

Danish,’ . 

1 

305 

Danish, - 

1 

305 

Swedish, 

6 

1,7511 j 

Swedish, 

6 

1,67 S 

Hamburgh, 

4 

10,07 

1 Hamburgh, 

4 

J,o07 

Bremen, 

1 

152 

Bremen, 



Prussian, 

1 

5511; 

•- ___„ . 1 

Prussian, 

1 


Total 

T\ 4 

130,170 

Total 

207' 

‘ 126,755 
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No. II.—A Return of the number of merchant vessels of all nation*, distin¬ 
guishing their respective flags, which cleared at the custom house of Canton 
during the year ending 3lst of December, 1846, proceeding from or bound to, 
the port and places undermentioned, viz:— 

ARRIVED. 
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Names of Ports and Places. 


a London, b Liverpool and Bristol, c Glasgow, Leith and the Clyde, d 
Dublin and Cork, t Havre and Bordeaux, / Amsterdam and Rotterdam, g 
Antwerp, A Stockholm, i Hamburgh, j Cape of Good Hope, k Bombay, /. Cal¬ 
cutta, m Madras, n Tutocorin, o Siam, p Singapore and the Straits, q Batavia 
and Sourabaya, r Bali and Lombok, s Manila and the Philippines, t New 
York, w Boston and Baltimore, v Mazatlan and Mexico, io Callao and Lima, 
x Valparaiso, y Sydney, Port Philip, and Hobart Town, z Sandwich Islands, 
New Zealand, and Marquesas, a Hongkong, b Macao, c Amoy, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai. 

Canton, 31st Dec. 1846. Fkancis C. Macg hegor, Consul 
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Shipping in the Pori of Canton. 


Junk. 


No III.—A Statement exhibiting the movement of British shipping in the 
trade with the port of Canton during the year 18*16, distinguishing British 
and country ships; and shewing the number of tonnage of vessels at Wham¬ 
poa on the 31st December. 

ARRIVALS. DEPARTURES. 



British. 

Country. 

Total. 

British. 

Country. 

Total. 


No. 

Tonnajj**. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tnnn&fp. 

No. 

Tonn.irr. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

3u,:Ju2 

London, 

12 

5,417 

— 

12 

5,417 

57 

27,247 

4 

3,055 61 

Liverpool, 

28 

10,633 

— 

— 

28 

19,633 

19 

6,902 

— 

— 

19 

6,002 

Bristol, 

—— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

421 

— 

— 

1 

521 

Glasgow Sl 
Leith 

i- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

2,264 

— 

— 

6 

2,264 

Dublin & 
Cork, 

i- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1,064 

— 

— 

3 

1,061 

Bombay, 

44 

20,884 

28 

24,014 

72 

44,8)8 

6 

2,340 

33 21,125 

39 

2:5,465 

Calcutta, 

4 

1,958 

13 

5,176 

17 

7,131 

— 

7 

3,202 

7 

3,202 

Madras, 

o 

751 

— 

—— 

2 

751 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tutocorin, 

11 

5,2)5 

2 

878 

14 

6,083 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Singapore, 

8 

2,961 

4 

945 

13 

3,9o6 

— 

— 

3 

432 

3 

432 

Siam, 

1 

320 

— 

— 

—— 

32) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Manila, 

2 

688 

2 

436 

4 

1,124 

7 

3,042 

1 

530 

8 

3,572 

Lombock, 

3 

1,116 

— 

— 

3 

1,116 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bali, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J 

400 

— 

— 

1 

400 

Australia, 

2 

7*5 

4 

518 

6 

! ,303 

7 

2,146 

1 

1,734 

16 

3,878 

New Zealand 1 

325 

— 

— 

1 

325 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sandwich Is. - 

—— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

150 

— 

— 

1 

150 

C. G. Hope 

1 

— 

—- 

—• 

— 

— 

2 

327 

— 

— 

2 

337 

Lima, 

1 

176 

• «■» 

— 

1 

176 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 


Calao, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

816 

— 

— 

1 

315 

Victoria, 

10 

3,418 

18 

3,028 28 

6,446 

5 

1,631 

16 

5,376 21 

6,997 

Macao, 

1 

293 

— 

— 

1 

293 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Amoy, 

1 

589 

3 

929 

4 

1,518 

5 

2,12 

4 

850 

9 

2,952 

Shanghae, 

6 

1,947 

3 

406 

9 

1,153 

7 

1,889 

2 

338 

9 

2,227 

Total 

137 

56,566 

77 

36,330 214 

12,699 

128 

52,240 79 36,640 207 

oc,ob0 


British 

Country 

Total 

British 

Country 

Total 


Entered 
137 Vessels, 
77 


*14 


It 


It 


Cleared. 
128 Vessels, 
79 


207 


It 


SUMMARY 

British 


5G,506 tons 
36,330 „ 


92,8 6 


Country 

Total 


12 Vessels, 

20 


» 


3,374 tons 
3,585 „ 




32 „ 6,959 „ 

And cleared in Ballast. 

British - 15 Vessels, 5,919 tons 

52,240 lonsi CountT 7 17 » 4,587 

Total 


»♦ 


36,f 4') 


0 


It 


II 


32 


J u,5:i6 


Of which number entered in Ballast. 


At Whampoa on 31st December. 
British - 11 Vessels, 5,463 tons 


No. IV.—A return of the quantities and value of merchandise imported into 
tin* p >rt of Canton, in 182 British vessels of 85,937 tons, and 100 Hongkong 
Lorehas of 5,510 tons burthen, from the' countries and places undermentioned, 
during the year ending the 31st December, 1846, viz : — 


.Vo. in 

the Denomination of articles 

tariff 

1. British manufactures and 
staple articles. 

47 1 .—Manufactures of icoof. 

Broad cloth, Spanish Stripes Habit ) 
and Medium cloth, $ 


Estimated value 
Quantities. in Spanish 

Dollars. 


Chan gS 113,936 


684,661 
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8 


19 

20 
30 



3 

4 

5 
12 


15 

17 

18 
oo 

24 

25 


29 

30 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


Shipping in the Port 


Narrow Woollens, not described, 
Long Ells, .... 

Camlets, .... 

Bombazets, .... 

Buntings .... 

Blankets,. 

Woollens, not enumerated, 

2.— Manufactures of Cotton. 

Long cloth, white, - 

Do. grey and twilled, 
Cambrics and Muslins, 

Chintzes and Prints, - 
Handkerchiefs, 

Gingham, Pulicates, dyed Cottons,^ 
Velvets, Velveteens, Silk and 
Cotton Mixtures, Woollen and S. 
Cotton Mixtures, and all kinds of | 
Fancy goods, . . . J 

Cotton Yarn and Thread, 

4 . — Miscellaneous Articles , raw 
and. manufactured. 

Including Clocks and Watches, Te- ^ 
lescopes. Writing desks, and Dres- | 
sing cases, Hardware, Iroumon- ^ 
gery and Cutlery, Perfumery, | 


«fcc., - 

Earthenware of all kinds, 

Flints, ... 

Glass and Glassware. 

Iron in Bars, Rods, EIoops 
Steel, raw 

Lead, pig, .... 

Tin plates, 

Smalts, .... 

Wine, Beer, and Spirits, 

II. Productions of India and 

ether countries. 

Betel-nut, 

Bicho de Mar. 

Birds’ nests edible, 

Cotton, viz,— 

Bombay, 

Bengal, 

Madras, 

Miscellaneous, . 

Cow Bczoar, 

Elephants’ teeth, 

Fishrnaws, 

Ginseng, .... 

Gum Olibanum, 

„ not further described, 
Horns, Buffalo, and Bullock, 

„ Unicorn and Rhinoceros, 
Mother o’Pearl shells, 

Tin in Blocks, 

Pepper, - 

Putchuck, .... 
Rattans, .... 

Rice, - 

Rose Maloes, - 
Saltpetre, - 


J 


425,4961 

43,642 1 
70.915 f 

5,335 J 
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1* 

305 603 

406,723 

tt 

81,978 

109,567 

It 

71,013 

122,452 

tt 

20,910 

31,560 

*1 

5,723 

8,025 

tl 

5,297 

15,960 

Value 

$7,586 

7,566 

Pieces 

102,631 

280,243 

tt 

586,735 

1,554,285 

tt 

550 

1,5*0 

tt 

14,219 

42,750 

Dozens 

8,672 

17,549 

Pieces 

16,911 

65,940 

Peculs 

23,941 

792,876 


Value 

$20,786 

20,786 

Value 

$ 1,256 

i ,256 

Peculs 

6,690 

2,425 

Value 

$5,965 

5,965 

Peculs 

10,898 

39,156 

tt 

299 

1,382 

tt 

730 

3,572 

Boxes 

2,258 

13,272 

Peculs 

115 

5,171 

Value 

$8,300 

8,300 

$4,212,982 

Peculs 

13,911 

42,124 

tt 

165 

5,1115 

Catties 

89 

2,253 


Peculs 

545.438 

4,925,012 

Catties 

52 

482 

11 

13,194 

12 965 

Pecul 

1,365 

53,425 

tt 

tl 

2,529 

14,212 

11 

5,178 

20,745 

11 

113 

2,640 

11 

10 

484 

tt 

156 

1,260 

It 

It 

959 

4,852 

It 

7.415 

65,435 

11 

7.352 

25,618 

1* 

28*15 

49,226 

Catties 

5.297 

2,480 

Peculs 
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Jl’NF., 


38 

Shark fins .... 

It 

6,293 

126.236 

39 

Skins and Furs, viz — 





Ox Hides, Land-otter, . . ) 

Hare. Rabbit, Beaver, and Rac. > 
coon Skins, - - y 

No 

12,998 

25,837 

41 

Soap, common, 

Peculs 

51 

442 

43 

Sea Horse Teeth, 

Catties 

1.352 

482 

46 

Wood, Sandal, 

Peculs 

15,637 

157.831 


„ Sapan. 

9 9 

1,565 

2,937 


1(1. Miscellaneous Imports, and 
Articles not enumerated in 
the Tariff. 

Including Agar agar, Alum, Agates,') 

Amber, Asafoetida, Blacklead, 

Blue Stone, Books, Canes, Carpets 
Gloves, Coals, Cochineal, Coral 
rough and Coral beads, Corks. Cud. 
bear. Cornelian stones and beads, 

Cutch. Furniture, Gambier, Glass 

(broken). Goat skins, Gold and ^ Value §206 750 260,750 

Silver Thread, Guano, Nutmegs, 

Paint Paper and Stationery, Pearls 
and Precious Stones, Provisions 
and stores, raisins, Rosewood Snuff 
timber, Tobacco, wearing apparel, 
and a number of small articles 
belonging to the Trade of India, 


$0,997,583 

IV. Treasure, . . 216,800 

Total of Imports in British Ships, $10,214,383 

At the Exchange of 4s. Ad. per Dollar, J£2,213,116, 6s. 4d. 

Remarks .—The preceding Returns have been compiled from the entries in 
the Books kept at this Consulate, and the Quantities specified are those that 
have paid duty. The Weights and Measures stated are those in use at Canton. 
] Catty is equal to 1£ Pound Avoirdupois, and 190 Catties correspond with 
133J lbs. in England. One Chang is 4 English yards, nearly. The Value 
given has been computed upon the average prices of the year in the Canton 
market. The Spanish Dollars have been reduced to Sterling at 4s. 4 d. the average 
exchange of the year. 


No. V.—A return of the quantities and value of merchandise exported from 
the port of Canton, in 175 British vessels of the burthen of 78,374 tons, 
and in 58 Hongkong Lorchas of 3,456 tons, to the countries and places under¬ 
mentioned, during the year ending 3Jst December, 1846, viz;— 



1. Raw produce. 





I 

Alum, .... 

• 

Peculs 

2,334 

4,486 

2 

Aniseed, Star, 

m 

>• 

96 

1,006 

10 

Canes, .... 

m 

M) lie 

135 

1,590 

12 

Cassia Lignea, 


Peculs 

12,461 > 

125,682 


Cassia Buds, 

- 

D 

259J 

4,612 

13 

China Root, - 


99 

165 

465 

28 

Hartall, or Orpiment 

• 

99 

482 

5,812 


Quicksilver, - 

• 

99 

306 

37,244 

45 

Rhubarb, - 


99 

850 

36,208 

46 

Silk, raw, Nankin, 

^ ^ Uanton, • 

l,54i > 
1,022 5 

99 

2,570 

956,726 


,, „ Coarse or refuse, 

• 

99 

4,084 

387,560 

52 

55 

Sugar, raw, - 
Tea, viz,— 

- 

99 

V.77,M4 

1,416,237 
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r.6 


5 

6 
8 

14 

16 

18 

20 

21 

24 

25 
27 

29 

30 

31 

35 

38 

‘j 

12 

41 

43 

44 

46 

47 
50 
53 
59 

61 


247.176' 
7,032 
4,092 
11,157 
2,047 
1,829 l 
. 3,042 f 
102 
12,141 
3,162 
9,087 
6,122 




306.980 




11.112,627 


Congou, 

Souchong, 

Flowery Pekoe, 

Orange do., 

Caper, - 
Miscellaneous, 

Hyson, - 
Do. Skin, 

Young Hysou, 

Imperial, 

Gunpowder, - 
Twankay, - 

Tobacco,. 

II. Manufactured 
Articles. 

Bangles, or Glass Armlets, 

Bamboo ware, 

Brass leaf, - 

Bone and Horn ware, 

China ware, - 

Crockery, common, 

Copper, Tin, and Pewter ware, 

Crackers and Fireworks, 

Fans of all sorts, 

Furniture and Wood ware, 

Glass and Glass ware, - 
Glass Beads, .... 

Grass Cloth, 

Ivory, Mother o’Pearl, Sandnl 
Wood, and Tortoise shell ware, 

Kittysols, ..... 

Lacquered ware, 

Mats and Matting, 

Nankeens and Cotton Cloth, 

Oil of Aniseed, .... 

„ Cassia, 

Paper of all sorts, 

Preserves, .... 

Rattan work. 

Silk thread and Ribbons, 

Silk manufactures, 

Silk and Cotton mixtures 

Soy,. 

Sugar Candy, 

Trunks of Leather, 

Vermilion, .... 

111. Miscellaneous Exports, and articles not enumerated in the Tariff. 
Including Arsenic, Bees’ Wax,') 

Camphor, Capoor Cutchery, 

Curiosities and Fancy Articles, 

Drums, Ready-made Clothes, 

Dragon's Blood, Artificial Flo¬ 
wers, Hals and Caps, Glue, 

Galangal-root, Incense Sticks, 

China Indigo, Galls, Gamboge, . 

Hemp. China Ink, Lanterns, [ 

Lamps. Lamp-Oil Lead white 
and red, Mace, Marble Slabs, 

Mirrors, Musk, Oil Paintings. 

Pictures on Rice Paper. Pearl? 
facticinus Women’s Sh°cs Sil¬ 
versmith’s work, Smalts Tinfoil 
Turmeric. Silk, Cmbrellas, flr.c. J 

Total of Exports ni British Shin*. 


II 

75 

761 

Boxes 

69 

4,497 

Peculs 

79 

1,2 >8 

Boxes 

223 

6,743 

Catties 

309 

3&2 

Peculs 

2,541 ) 

411,743 

Value 

$ 1,260 > 

1,260 

Peculs 

312$ 

12 160 


692 

4,725 

Catties 

5,326 

5,562 

Peculs 

397 

7,940 

11 

365 

7,3' 8 

Boxes 

1,548 

30,1167 

Catties 

2,873 

6,38) 


937 

4,724 

Boxes 

,7246 

J 4.308 

Peculs 

279 

J1 653 

11 

3 652 

25,632 

• * 

214 

10.956 

11 

120 

J 6 54 2 

11 

110 

26 460 

11 

2 452 

32,762 

11 

6 824 

27,926 

• i 

249 

5 930 

Catties 

7 922 

39 736 

1» 

51727 ) 

293 633 

11 

37 382 S 

93,112 

Peculs 

408 

4,120 

11 

38,584 

306.742 

Nests 

356 

7.830 

Boxes 

792 

40 822 


Value $186,760 


U" 6.760 
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Journal of Occurrences.. 


At the Exchange of 4s Ad. per Dollar, £3,333 021 6s. 6d. 

Remarks. The preceding returns have been compiled from the entries in 
the Books kept at this office, and the quantities specified are those that have 
paid duty. The Weights and Measures staled are those in use at Canton. 
One Catty is equal to pound avoirdupois, .and 100 Catties correspond with 
]33$ lbs. in England. One Chang is 4 English yards, nearly. The Value 
given has in most instances been computed upon the average prices of the 
year in the Canton market, and where this has been found impracticable, an 
approximate estimate has been substituted. The reduction of the Spanish 
Dollars into Sterling has been at the average Exchange of 4s. Ad. per Dollar. 


Art. VII. Journal of Occurrences; the communications from 
Honan; the hon, A . //. Everett located in Canton; the house 
of Mr. Roberts plundered; Mr. Rear on appointed professor 
of Chinese; a rioter kilted; purchase of Hog Lane; Chinese 
proclamation. 

Excepting the correspondence concerning the site in Honan which has 
awakened some interest during the month past, but little has occurred par¬ 
ticularly worthy of notice. The agitation and difficulties that have made the 
spring of 1847, a somewhat memorable one in the history of foreign inter¬ 
course with China appear to have entirely subsided, and though the confi¬ 
dence which has been wont to subsist between the native and foreign commu¬ 
nities has been partially impaired and trade has been somewhat interrupted, 
the general tone of public feeling and conduct appears to be in some respects 
considerably improved. The old maxim of “ruling the barbarians by letting 
them alone ’’ is falling greatly into desuetude, and the sounder principle that 
honesty and straight-forwardness are the only safe policy, is forcing itself at 
last even upon the attention of the Chinese. The tone of their recent com¬ 
munications is peculiarly observable, and it is hoped will mark the beginning 
of a new era in their intercourse with foreigners. The temperate and judi¬ 
cious policy of the British authorities we think also is not unworthy of com¬ 
mendation. 

His excellency the lion. A. H. Everett arrived at Canton from Macao on 
the 8th inst. and is residing at the house of the Rev Dr. Parker. 

On the 23d of May last, t : ie house «»f the Rev. 1 J. Roberts situated on the 
river about a mile below the foreign factories was entered by a ruthless gang 
of Chinese who rifled it completely of iis contents, not sparing even the walls 
and ceiling of the house itself. A representation of the matter has been 
made to K ly ing, who has succeeded in arresting some of the individuals con¬ 
cerned in the allair, and restoring the greater part of the property. It is hoped 
that such outrages will not be often repeated, or that the aggressors will be 
made to suffer a more condign punishment than seems in the present instance 
to have been inflicted. 

Mr. Samuel Fearon, formerly Registrar general of Hongkong, lias been late¬ 
ly appointed a professor of the Chinese language and literature in King’s 
College, England. His inaugural address was delivered on the 20th of April. 

In the dispersion of the mob engaged in the recent attack upon the new 
boat house by a few British soldiers one of the Chinese is reported to have 
been killed and several others severely wounded. 

During tin; month a purchase has been effected by the British consul of the 
south end of Hog Dane. A part of the ground thus obtained it is expected 
will be made the site of a new church. 

A proclamation appeared on the 22d inst. addressed to the various classes 
of l he native community admonishing them against arts of incivility in their 

treatment of foreigners and inculcating a kind and courteous intercourse 
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Vol. XVI —July, 1847. — No. 7. 


Art. I. A plea in behalf of China: being a sermon preached at 
Canton on Sabbath day , Dec. 13/A, 1846, by the Rev . L . B. 
Peet 9 missionary of the A. B . C\ F. M. to the Chinese* 

Lukk xix, 41. And token he was come near , he beheld the city and wept 
over it. 

This is spoken of our Savior at the time of his public entry into 
Jerusalem. The fearful guilt and certain doom of that great city, 
were the occasion of his sorrows. He beheld the once holy city, 
and while he called to mind its numerous sins, and the awful punish¬ 
ments for them which must soon follow, the holy soul of the son of 
God was melted to tears. As Christ and his people are one, so we 
must conclude that in proportion as they possess his spirit, and 
clearly apprehend the guilt and danger of his enemies, in the same 
proportion will they feel and labor for their salvation. Most of the 
inhabitants of this great city and of this vast empire, according to 
the word of God, are still his enemijes. In order then that we may 
feel more deeply and labor more abundantly for their good, let us 
contemplate for a few moments some of the more prominent cha 
racteristics by which they are distinguished. And, 

1. Their ignorance. As a people, the Chinese are practically 
ignorant of the God who made them, of the service which he re¬ 
quires at their hands, and of the destiny to which he has appoint d 

* The original copy of this sermon had been forwarded to America when 
the author was requested to furnish the sermon for the Repository ; and there¬ 
fore, the present copy was written much of it from memory. This will account 
for. some slight differences between the two. L. B. P 

VOL, XVI. NO. VII. 41 

* • 
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them. The heathen about us, are ignorant of their privileges as in¬ 
tellectual and social beings, of their civil and religious rights as free 
and responsible agents, and of many of the improvements and bless¬ 
ings of enlightened, and Christian Society. They are sadly ignorant 
too, of the nature of virtue, of its reward here, and of the glorious 
heaven to which it leads hereafter. With them the practice of 
virtue is made to consist mainly in seeking the temporal good of 
their friends, in offerings, and in “bodily exercise,” which “ pro- 
fiteth little.” Their meritorious acts, by which they would fit them¬ 
selves for future happiness, all proceed from a principle of selfish¬ 
ness. Their pride and selfsutficiency therefore, are continually fos¬ 
tered, and become a snare of the great adversary of all good, by 
which they find themselves constantly involved in sin. Hence it is, 
that some of the wisest of the heathen about us are ready to confess, 
that they do not know how perfect happiness can be obtained until 
these sins are first atoned for by previous sufferings. So their ideas 
of the nature of souls, are all equally as far fr^m the truth, as are their 
notions of virtue, and of a future state. To live over again after 
death, another life, similar, in most respects to the present, subject 
to the sinful passions and infirmities which now belong to their de¬ 
praved natures, constitutes the heaven of the great mass of the peo¬ 
ple of this land. How very different is all of this from the heaven 
of lhe Bible! That brings to view a state of the soul after death trans¬ 
cendency glorious and eternal. To be perfectly holy and to unite 
with all holy beings in contemplating the immensity of God’s works, 
and in adoring the perfections of his character, are thenceforward to 
be its destiny, its employments and its enjoyments forever. How 
sad and painful then must be the thought to every benevolent mind, 
that so many thousands and millions of immortal beings, congregated 
in this great city, and spread abroad over this vast empire, should 
etill continue, willfully ignorant, of their creator, of his works, of his 
requirements, and of the blessings of his grace ! 

2. Their stupidity. Both the stupidity and the ignorance of the 
heathen, are chiefly the result of a criminal disinclination of 
heart to search after the truth, and to employ those means which 
God has given them to find the path of duty. Thus age after age 
h ive these heavens declared to this people the glory of God, 
and the firmament, with all of its starry hosts, has continued to show 
forth his handy work. Yet alas ! They have heard no voice, have 
received no instruction. Rain, and sunshine, and fruitful seasons 
continually bear witness to the providential care and goodness of the 
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author of all of these mercies, but yet the ears of the heathen are 
closed against all of this testimony. Their idols, temples, and all of 
their most sacred objects of worship, unless continually watched 
over, and preserved from injury by human hands, soon go to decay. 
While the works of the invisible God, both within and around them, 
Continue on in their certain and uniform course without help or 
hindrance on the part of man, yet strange to tell! “ the heathen in 
his blindness, bows down to wood and stone, “ and worships these 
perishable things of his own hands, while the God of the universe 
he neither knows nor seeks after! Thus have the inhabitants of 
this land, “ changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image, made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things,” and still continue to worship the work 
of their own hands, while most of them deny even the existence of 
their Creator. Nor is this to be attributed chiefly to their ignor¬ 
ance, or to a want of the means of instruction, for after they have 
been frequently told what are the nature and the requirements of the 
true God, they again turn to their idolatry and prostrate themselves 
before their “ stocks and stones,” as if “ mad upon their idols.” 
Like the heathen of old, when they know or are taught who the true 
God is, “ they do not glorify him as God, neither are they thankful, 
but having become vain in their imaginations their foolish hearts 
have been darkened, and while professing themselves to be wise, 
they have become fools.” 

3. Their insensibility. Of all of the desolating effects of hea¬ 
thenism upon the Chinese mind, none perhaps is more conspicuous, 
or more painful to contemplate, than the insensibility which it has 
induced in respect to moral and religious subjects. Their oft re¬ 
peated remark, that our religion may be best for us but that theirs is 
best for them, gives but a very imperfect idea of their indifference to 
the claims, of the gospel. A large class of the Chinese are Budh'ists 
who have agreed together, to deny the existence of the author of 
their own being, and of that of the universe, and hence, so far as the 
blindness of human depravity and the craft of Satanic influence can 
go to prevent it the conscience is not allowed to assent her claims 
or to utter her voice in defence of the truth, from early childhood 
to old age. The ideas of the other classes of the Chinese, respect¬ 
ing “ Tien," Heaven, are generally, so uncertain and confused, 
that their consciences are very little, if any more affected by the 
truth, than are those of their Budhist neighbors. In all classes of 
this people therefore, the great source of moral sensibility, the con - 
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science, is well nigh extinguished. Thus, as when one has lost the 
power of vision, all colors, the day and night are alike dark to him ; 
so in proportion as the conscience is injured or destroyed, in the 
same proportion are moral distinctions observed or annihilated. 
Hence secret sins, and sins of the heart which appear exceedingly 
odious and deeply criminal to an enlightened mind are often unno¬ 
ticed, or very little thought of by the heathen. The same is true in 
respect to most Bins, the heathen have to a great extent lost their 
power to feel their heinousness, and we have reason to fear, that they 
will never again exercise this power, until made to do so by the in¬ 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. Preach to them on the sin of idolatry, 
one of the most offensive sins to a holy God which men can commit, 
and your words seem to fall powerless upon their listless ears. If 
you essay to tell them of the numerous instances of God’s awful 
displeasure at this sin recorded in his word, how he has swept from 
the earth great and powerful nations, has let loose the desolating 
scourages of war, pestilence, and famine upon pagan countries, and 
has utterly emptied their proud and populous cities of their inhabi¬ 
tants, you seem to be only detailing incidents of history in which they 
feel little or no concern as being themselves guilty of the same sins, 
and deserving of the same punishments. The cold indifference with 
which I have seen Chinamen for the first time, read over these start¬ 
ling exhibitions of Jehovah’s displeasure at the sin of idolatry, has 
often forcibly reminded me of the great insensibility of their hearts, 
to moral impressions. This insensibility, like a moral leprosy, 
pervades and palsys their whole spiritual nature, throws their con¬ 
sciences into a deep sleep, annihilates their sense of moral obligation, 
personal responsibility and individual accountability, and sets up 
the principle of selfishness, instead of the law of God, as the rule of 
right, the standard of virtue. Henee ingratitude, pride, selfishness, 
anger, blasphemy, covetousness, deception, lying, thieving and such 
like sins, which deeply dishonor God’s works, violate his law, and 
provoke his wrath, are little thought of by the heathen. Not that 
the heathen about us are all publicly guilty of every one of these 
sins, but the reason why they refrain from them is because of self \ 
not because of God, and therefore, the guilt of any and of every sin, 
in their minds, is in proportion as they may conceive it to be more 
or less injurious to themselves. Hence it is, that the most aggravat¬ 
ed offences in the sight of God, are often of the most trivial moment 
in view of the heathen, and hence too, results their great insensi¬ 
bility to the guilt and demerit of all sins. And thus alas! the 
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more meritorious the heathen become in their own eyes, so much 
•he more deeply sunk in guilt do they become before God 1 And 
the more religious they are in their own way, so much the more in¬ 
sensible do they generally become to the right way! 

4. Their spiritual bondage and moral servitude. Holy being9 
alone are perfectly free in these respects. So on the other hand, 
just so far as moral agents become involved in sin, they are in bond-< 
age to sin. So the apostle reasons; “ Know ye not ” says he, “ that 
to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death or of obedience unto 
righteousness?" And hence as the heathen are deeply involved in 
sin, so are they to the same extent subject to the bondage of sin. 
One great element of this bondage is their ignorance. This ex¬ 
cludes from the heathen mind blessings and enjoyments exceedingly 
great and precious, and shuts it up within very narrow and debasing 
limits. Their stupidity and insensibility likewise add many a long 
and heavy link to their chain of spiritual bondage. The human 
soul was formed by its author, for freedom, for activity, for enlarge¬ 
ments. But heathenism destroys its freedom, palsys its activity, 
stint its growth, and makes its exercises and enjoyments, selfish, 
sensual, and earthly. It moreover not only deprives its subjects of 
their intellectual and moral freedom and dearest rights, but it ap¬ 
points for them a servile, debasing, and useless task to perform. And 
t bus in the language of the prophet, do they “ lavish gold out of the 
bag, and weigh silver in the balance, and hire a goldsmith ; and he 
tnaketh it a god; they fall down; yea they worship. They bear him 
upon the shoulders, they carry him and set him in his place, and he 
standelh; from his place shall he not remove; yea, one shall cry unto 
him, yet can he not answer, nor save him out of his troubles." 
While the poor of the land, who have not gold or silver to waste 
upon such vanities, content themselves with making and worshiping 
idols of paper, clay, wood, and stone. And thus, lamentable to state, 
toys and practices befitting the fancies of children, become the 
gods and the religious worship of this people! .This leads us to 
notice, 

5. Their destitution of moral virtue. By this is here meant 
conduct performed out of respect to the will of God. Herein con¬ 
sists mainly the guilt of the heathen, beoause they perform no act 
out of respect to the true God, and are therefore entirely under the 
dominion of the principle of selfishness. This principle of supreme 
selfishness governing the unrenewed heart, leads to the commission 
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of all of the abominations charged upon the heathen in the word of the 
God. Hence, as the heathen in different ages and countries, have 
been publicly guilty of all of these sins which the scriptures charge 
them of having committed, so when a heathen people, as the Chinese 
for example, do not openly commit every one of them, we are not to 
conclude that their hearts have been improved, but that this differ¬ 
ence in external conduct may be owing simply to a difference of 
circumstances. “ As in water, face answereth to face; so the heart 
of man to man.” The word of God was given to teach us what is 
the real state of every unrenewed heart, and consequently of that of 
every heathen, before God. The rites and ceremonies and external 
conduct of heathen nations, differ in different countries, and are con¬ 
tinually changing more or less, in the same countries, but the hearts 
of idolaters of the present day are no less offensive to God than were 
those of the heathen in the days of Paul, and of the prophets. Hence 
the sins which the heathen commit against their fellowmen, consti¬ 
tute but a small part of their guilt before God. Idolatry, destroys 
all just ideas and correct worship of the true God, it annihilates both 
the knowledge and the practice of virtue, and consequently must 
exclude its votaries from the holiness and the happiness of heaven. 
And therefore it is doubtless, that idolatry is placed at the head of 
all sins. The first two commandments of the decalogue are occupi¬ 
ed in forbidding and warning against this sin. And this is the sin 
too in respect to which, God declares that he “ will visit the iniquity 
of the fathers upon their children, even to the third and fourth ge¬ 
neration.” We are therefore not to judge of the guilt of the heathen 
before God, or of their danger of eternal ruin simply by their ge¬ 
neral appearance and external conduct towards their fellowmen, but 
must form our estimate of their situation in these respects from the 
word of God. Hence, the most soft and delicate fingered disciple 
of Budha throughout this great empire, who professes to shudder at 
the thought of taking the life even of an insect, but who worships a 
senseless idol far inferior to the meanest insect, may be more guilty 
before God, than the most blood thirsty savage who roams through 
the wilderness, and consequently be still farther from heaven and 
eternal happiness. The 41 red man of the forest,” when he sets him¬ 
self down in his rude cabin at the approach of departing day, and 
remembers that he is amenable to that Great Spirit who dwells be¬ 
yond the moon and the stars, may have a sigh in view of his past 
sins—may utter a groan over the hardness of his heart,—and may 
at length, offer up a prayer of penitence in view of his guilt, 
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which, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, may be uo 
means of saving his soul. But for the Budhist, there can be the 
genuine sorrow and sincere penitence for sin, because he acknow¬ 
ledges the existence of no God. Therefore we must conclude, that 
the heathen about us, Budhists especially, are entirely destitute of 
moral virtue or the fear of God, and that without a knowledge and 
reception of the gospel their salvation is impossible. So the word of 
God assures us, that 44 without,” i. e. the heavenly Jerusalem, 44 are 
dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idola¬ 
ters;” that 44 Idolaters shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven 
and again, that “ Idolaters shall have their portion in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

Reflections. 

The difference between Christianity and heathenism, is immeasur¬ 
ably great. The former is light, the latter darkness. The former 
enlightens, frees, strengthens, elevates and purifies the mind and the 
affections of the hear*; while the latter, only darkens, weakens, 
enslaves, and debases all of these noblest powers of man. Heathen¬ 
ism may be compared to the lonely wilds of an interminable desert 
which yields but a Beauty subsistence to the weary traveler, and 
gives him no means of knowing when, or where, or how, his tedious 
wanderings will end. Christianity on the other hand, may be compar¬ 
ed to a well watered and fruitful countrv, with hills and vales and cul- 

V 9 

tivated fields, and a broad and plain road running through the midst 
thereof, and leading directly to the celestial city. In the desert the 
burning sands and searching sun waste the pilgrim’s strength in the 
day time, while noisome reptiles beneath his feet, and the distant howl 
of beasts of prey, alarm his fears by night. So while the poor idolater, 
wanders from temple to temple, and bows bown himself to the num- 
berless and nameless idols of heathenism, his soul famishes for the 
bread of life, noxious spirits flit acrosshis path and throng his dwelling 
by day, while “ in the night season ” his sleep is often disturbed, 
through fear of ghosts, a sudden death, and of an untried hereafter. 
Thus does heathenism deliver over its subjects into the arms of “ the 
wicked one,” whose cold embrace only perpetuates their moral death 
in thU world, and whose presence and influence will only add to their 
pains and sorrows in the world to come. Christianity on the other 
hand, has foi its author the great shepherd of Is rael, who never 
slumbers nor sleeps,—who loves his people as his own body,—who 
leads them into green pastures and beside the still waters,—and who 
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gives them “to eat of the hidden manna” of his grace. Christ 
never leaves his people, never forsakes them. When they wander 
away from him, and pierce themselves through with many sorrows, 
he looks after them with more than a father’s faithfulness, chides them 
for their faults, gives them repentance for their sins, and kindly leads 
them hack to his fold. When tempted, he delivers them,—when in 
trouble, he comforts them,—makes their bed in sickness,—heals their 
infirmities,—sanctifies them by his spirit,—preserves them by his 
grace, and afterwards receives them to glory. And there, before an 
assembled universe he acknowledges them as his jewels, and purchas¬ 
ed with his own blood ; bids them welcome to the glorious mansions 
of his Father’s house; and invests them with all of the prerogatives 
of the sons of God. 

2. The change from heathenism to Christianity is likewise im¬ 
measurably great. It is a moral resurrection. “ You hath he quick¬ 
ened,” says the Apostle, “ who were dead in trespasses and sins.” 
The heathen exchanges his darkness for light, his bondage far free- 

O O' o 

dom, his fears for joys. His former ignorance is dissipate, by the 
light of the gospel, his stupidity is broken up and destroyed in view 
of present and eternal realities, and his cold insensibility is melted 
into penitence and love, by the infinite compassion of the Son of God. 
He now looks upon his former state and prospects, with surprise, 
shame, abhorrence, and deep self-loathing. He calls to mind the 
•‘wormwood and the gall,” the hard and bitter bondage of heathen¬ 
ism wherein he had served during his whole life before, and in 
consequence of which he had forsaken his Father and his God, had 
wasted his heavenly inheritance, had despised both the message and 
the messengers of the prince of peace, and had sold himself to work 
iniquity with greediness,—all of these things, he readily calls to mind, 
his soul hath them continually in remembrance from day to day. The 
genuine convert to Christianity has had his eyes opened to perceive his 
real situation before God, his ears have been unstopped to hear the 
voice of Jehovah declaring, that he will “ visit the iniquity of idola¬ 
ters upon their children even to the third and fourth generation, and 
show mercy unto thousands who love him and keep his command¬ 
ments,” and his soul is so imbued with the truth and spirit of God, 
that he cannot rest, he cahhot be concealed, nor will he hold his 
peace from declaring what the Lord hath done for his soul. 

I would not here be understood to affirm that every real convert 
will invariably exhibit all of these exercises in the same degree, but 
what is here asserted is that he will unquestionably exhibit them all 
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in kind. Nor is it here affirmed that such will not again occasionally 
fall into sin. This, considering what human nature is, is what we 
may expect, and it is what the Bible authorises us to expect. So 
does the same Bible authorise us to believe that such converts, when 
brought to see their sins will exercise penitence and godly sorrow 
in view of them, just as certainly as it is, that they are the true 
children of God. This indeed must be our evidence that they are 
such and without this evidence, we have no right to acknowledge 
them as being truly converted men. For by so doing, we only de. 
ceive ourselves, excite vain and unreasonable expectations in the 
minds of others, cast a reproach upon Christianity itself, and may be 
the means of ruining immortal souls forever. It is well known that 
the Chinese have been more or less conversant with a nominal Chris¬ 
tianity for centuries, and that scores of thousands of them have re¬ 
ceived baptism and assumed the Christian name, who nevertheless 
for the most part, have given very little evidence of having been 
“ born again” as taught by Christ himself. Here we see how it is, 
that men should be able to report so great numbers of baptism and 
converts to the Christian faith among the Chinese, while the great 
mass of the people have continued bigoted heathens from age to age, 
down to the present time. It has been a nominal Christianity simply, 
and as such, has done very little towards the moral renovation of 
China. But such was not the faith which Paul preached, nor is it 
the power of that Gospel “which brings into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ,” which “ overcomes the world, makes 
men new creatures in Christ, and which causes even the converted 
heathen to “ shine as lights in the world.” 

3. The influence of Christianity is indispensable to a perfect state 
of society. The Chinese according to their own historians, laid the 
foundations of this city more than four thousand years ago. The 
climate, soil, water communication and other natural advantages of 
this country, are equal, if not superior to most of the other countries 
of the earth. This people have had a written language in which to 
record, and to perpetuate, the wisdom of their ages, the experience 
of their rulers, the discoveries, inventions and knowledge of their 
wisest and best men, from the earliest ages to the present time. They 
have also enjoyed most favorable opportunities of becoming acquain¬ 
ted with the productions of every clime, and with the institutions, 
laws, and religion of every civilised nation on earth. The conclusion 
therefore is irresistible, that if man were ever able to attain to a per¬ 
fect state of society independent of the influence of Christianity, the 
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Chinese should have attained to this state of civilization, centuries, 
if not thousands of years ago. 

4. Our subject reminds us how much we are indebted as Christians, 
to the gospel for our present enjoyments and future prospects. Our 

European ancestors were once a dark-minded race of idolaters, and 
probably more degraded than any ot the Chinese about us, for they 
were wont to offer up in sacrifice, the fruit of their own bodies for 
the sins of their souls. And had not that dark cloud of heathenism 
which brooded over them for so many ages, been dissipated by the 
light of the gospel, we had now been the pitiless offspring of degrad¬ 
ed and idolatrous parents. The spring and summer of our childhood 
and youth had been passed with but little either of mental or moral 
culture, and the season of manhood and of old age, had produced 
little else than a harvest of ignorance, selfishness, insensibility and 
moral death. In that case, we had commenced and ended our so¬ 
journ in this world, in the darkness of heathenism. Our relations 
and duties to our creator, and to our fellow men, we had been but 
poorly prepared either in mind or in heart to understand, or to ap¬ 
preciate. Hence if there be now, any light, or any moral goodness 
in us, any regard for truth, honesty and propriety, any desires after 
holiness, any fear of offending our maker, and any delight in his 
service, they are all his free arid sovereign gift. And he is now say. 
ing to us, and to the whole Christian church, as well in his providence 
as in his word, “ Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to 
the hole of the pit, whence ye are digged.” 

Finally (4) our subject reminds us of the importance of giving 
much attention to the moral condition of this people. That which 
most deeply concerns us as Christians respecting them, is the glory 
of God and the eternal good of their immortal souls. And when we 
daily behold the former so universally trodden in the dust, and the 
latter, in such fearful danger of endless ruin, our own souls should 
be filled with anxiety foi the one, and with deep and tender com¬ 
passion towards the other. Thus was it with Paul when he beheld 
the proud and populous city of Athens “ wholly given to idolatry,” 
his “spirit was stirred in him.” So Daniel exclaims, “Rivers of 
water run down mine eyes, because they keep not thy law.” And 
so did a greater than David “weep over” the rebellious and devoted 
city of-Jerusalem.—The long night of pagan darkness which has 
hitherto rested upon this great empire, begins to break,—the 
“confused noise” of war has-ceased,—“garments rolled in blood,” 
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have disappeared,—and the mingled voices of more than three 
hundred millions of immortal beings are now beginning to be more 
and more distinctly heard. Their cry is that of those who are still 
in darkness. “ The light of the glorious gospel of the blessed God/ 1 
does not yet illumine their paths. The Bread of the son of God, 
does not yet refresh their famishing souls. Spiritual death reigns 
throughout this great city, and over this vast empire. O ye blood- 
bought disciples of Jesus! Do ye hear the deep toned accents of the 
millions and hundreds of millions of this land, who are thus living a 
life of spiritual death? Do ye behold them wandering from God and 
holiness, loving the practice of sin, famishing for the Bread of life, 
tortured with a guilty conscience, and continually bowed down under 
the hard and bitter bondage of the great adversary of both God and 
man? Such had surely been your situation, but for the gospel and 
love of Christ. Do ye then truly love him who hath done so much 
for you? Do ye have fellowship with his sufferings? can ye with the 
blessed Savior, “ weep over ” his enemies? with him delight to make 
sacrifices for their rescue? And with him rejoice over them when 
they return to his fold? Manifest we beseech you your attachment 
to him and to his cause, by your future conduct, “ Freely ye have 

received, freejj give.” 

My dear hearers, the registry of another year’s events is nearly 
completed. What the recording angel has written, has been written. 
The past cannot be recalled, but the future may be improved. “ Seek 
ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him while he is 
near. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.” Ami:n. 


Art. H. Regulations to prevent fees and promote the public secu¬ 
rity. Translated from the Chinese for the Repository. 

Hwui-mjh is the author of calamities. The same occasions of fenr 
have been discovered to exist among the moderns as among the all- 

o o 

cients. The shopkeepers about the environs of the city are continu¬ 
ally incurring misfortunes. Thus has it been for a long time. Al¬ 
though these judgments of heaven are distributed promiscuously, and 
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every place has its allotted portion, still when men discharge faith¬ 
fully their own duties, heaven cannot visit calamities upon them. If 
indeed measures are devised tor the prevention of fires, and no means 
is left unprovided—, then although it will not be possible to remedy 
the disasters from fire which have already occurred, still it is prac¬ 
ticable to prevent their recurrence in future. 

As to the means of extinguishing fires at present in possession of 
the metropolis there is nothing superior in quality to our fire en¬ 
gines. But if a fire occurs when the wind is high, and engines are 
not immediately upon the spot, and if there be no means devised for 
arresting the flames, they must of course continue to spread until 
the conflagration becomes general, and they can be subdued only 
with the greatest difficulty. Therefore the following provisions 
have been made in order to arrest the fire at the outset. It is es¬ 
pecially to be desired that they be reduced to practice. 

It is necessary that cisterns and jars for water be set in order up¬ 
on the roofs of the houses with troughs of bamboo, firehooks, and 
wooden poles, and whenever a fire occurs, then to break open the 
roofs and pour in the water in all directions, and thus contrive by 
all means, if possible to extinguish the fire at the commencement. 
The only fear is that the measures contrived may not be faithfully 
carried into execution, and then when the time comes for reaping 
their benefit men fold their hapds without resource and give up all 
for lost. 

Accordingly several regulations have beCn devised directing how 
to proceed on such occasions, and are presented in what follows. It 
belongs to the wise and generous of heart to reduce them to prac¬ 
tice. 

1. It is proposed that the shops be each furnished with two large 
cisterns and twenty small jars. With every cistern there must be 
provided an earthen basin of a moderate size, and placed in the cis¬ 
tern, to be used for pouring the water. The large cisterns are in¬ 
tended to hold a great quantity of water to be constantly in readi¬ 
ness for use. Large troughs also are to be furnished for conveying 
the water in various directions. The jars are to serve likewise in 
passing the water about. This matter of having the cisterns and 
jars prepared and set in order is one which must not be neglected. 

2. It is designed that every cistern should have a large bamboo 
trough, and thus have the water conveyed about from place to place, 
for use. Tallow of the fir tree is also to be boiled with tree oil, and 
the inside of the troughs to be anointed with this, in order to pre- 
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vent their being cracked by the cold of winter. Every trough is to be 
set on stands with a wooden railing on each side. When they come 
to be used a support for the trough is to be placed at the mouth of 
the cistern. In order to prevent their being disordered or upset, it 
is designed that men be stationed at the sides of the troughs to keep 
them in order, and also to pass communications from one to the 
other. From the water which is near a stream is to be formed and 
led off to that which is more remote, passing from cistern to cistern 
in order. The connection between those nearer and more- distant 
must not be broken off, lest the water run out and be wasted. 

3. It is proposed that cisterns and jars be arranged according to 
the regulations, at the distance of a yard from each other upon every 
house. On the roofs are to be placed by the left'side at the head of 
the wall, in front one cistern with the small jars and in the rear the 
same number of vessels and in the same manner as in front* tn tbo 
first arrangement of the cisterns they must be so adjusted wirh tdfer* 
ence to each other, that the lower shall regularly succeed those 
which are higher; also the contiguous troughs must be so fitted to- 



in an even current. Then they can be joined and used as occasion 
shall require. 

4. As soon as a fire is discovered a connection is to be formed be¬ 
tween the adjoining shops counting five in all from left to right, and 
three in all from front to rear. The whole number of cisterns will 
be thirty and of the jars three hundred. Then when the flames first 
break out the water is to be freely distributed and poured in upon 
them. They will in this manner be easily overcome and extinguished. 

5. It is proposed that every shop shall be furnished with a cou¬ 
ple of iron hooks and with two wooden poles, each to be ten 
feet or more in length. If they are shorter than this it is to be 
feared that when they come to be applied to use the fire and smoke 
will suffocate the persons who use them. The iron spike is to be 
curved at one end in order more conveniently to hook up the tiles. 
The tiles being raised the water is then to be poured in. The rafters 
and cross-pieces must not be removed so as to throw down the jars 
which will be easily broken. 

6. It is proposed to have constantly on hand iron hooks and 
wooden poles, with bamboo troughs and trough supports. Ropes 
are to be suspended from the eaves of the houses over the walls and 
near to the sky-lights, to be used in case of emergency. But if they 
are placed here and there at random, then it will not be possible to 
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find them when they are wanted, and the mistake will be too late to 
be remedied. 

7. It is proposed to employ watchmen, with fixed wages, on the 
first and sixth of each month to ascend the roofs and fill the cisterns 
and jars with water, thus avoiding a failure in case of need, which 
would be a mistake of no slight consequence. 

8. It is proposed in order to furnish instruments for the preven¬ 
tion of fires that the respective owners of the shops bear one haJf of 
the expense, and those associated with them the other half. On 
these terms the public is pledged to provide for the permanent se¬ 
curity of individuals against fire. 

9. When fire is apprehended in any place, he whose duty it is 
to be on the lookout, will take his stand upon the roof, and piercing 
through two or three of the tiles, observe whether there be any fire 
or smoke issuing from below. In this manner if there be a fire it 
will be discovered and its ravages avoided. 

This document was circulated and posted tip as early as the twenty- 
first year of Kiaking. But men appear to have lightly regarded it, as 
they have not yet fully carried i's requisitions into effect. A few only 
have recently prepared the cisterns and jars as required. Their 
number is still inconsiderable. The houses are not yet all furnished 
in the same manner. In many cases also there are no troughs pro¬ 
vided for conveying the water about. The cisterns are indeed in 
some instances arranged, but the aqueducts are not connected with 
each other as required. There are moreover no long hooks to raise 
up the tiles for pouring in the water. The proper measures have not 
yet been taken. This document is therefore again presented to the pu¬ 
blic notice. If those families which have the ability will have regard 
to those which have not, and will aid them to overcome the difficulty 
of supplying the cisterns and jars with water to be conducted 
in various directions, then they will not only benefit others, but fire 
being thus prevented from communicating to their own buildings 
they will thus secure advantage to themselves. 

It is only for them to see that the measures here recommended be 
faithfully carried into execution. Then the matter of fires will be 
put to rest, and men may rejoice in their possessions and abide in 
their dwellings in safety. How is it possible that any individual or 
family should be actuated by purely selfish considerations, without 
any regard to the security of others. 

Every one ought to look beyond the present and not grudge a lit¬ 
tle expense. But if, as it respects this proposition, only five in ten 
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give their assent, and thus five families making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments set an example for the rest, it is believed that all will finally 
come to the same determination. It is also necessary that the public 
furnish a discreet and able man who shall be appointed to procure 
labor and have the general oversight of business. Then if he give 
his sole and undivided attention to affairs, they will proceed without 
difficulty, and the trouble of endless discus-ions will be avoided. 

The exact record of LI Changjin of the District ofNanhai. Print¬ 
ed and published hy Kung, at the Kingshu Office. 


Art. III. Letter from 3f. Grandjean, Missionaire opostolique, to 
his family. (From, the Annales de la Pro. de la Foi.) 

My dear Parents, — I arrived from Laos, where I was sent by my 
superiors last year, soon after the cessation of the rains. Although 
my journey has been unsuccessful, and l have not ever had the con¬ 
solation of administering baptism to a single dying child, I will never¬ 
theless give you an account of it, which will not be without interest 
to you, since it relates to a country and to a people yet so little 
known in Europe. 

I left Bangkock on the 5th December, 1843, with four rowers; 
accompanied by M. Vachal, a missionary, who had been in SiSrn 
about a year, and who was in another boat. From Bangkock to 
Latteon-Lavan, a town which we reached on the 16th Dec., the 
borders of the Meinam are very populous; we continually find houses 
scattered here and there along the banks; from time to time large 
villages appear, and almost every day some small towns are met with 
where a governor resides. So far the river is not very rapid, and the 
voyage is rather pleasant. But when Latteon-Lavan is passed, the 
horizon gradually contracts and becomes sombre; to the right and 
left we begin to perceive mountains, between which the Meinam 
precipitates itself with the force of a torrent, covered with large up¬ 
rooted trees, which it carries away at the time of the rains, and 
which are afterwards left more or less fixed in the sand. When the 
inundation is over, this obstacle renders it impossible to travel at 
night, and even makes the navigation perilous by day, for the boat 
frequently strikes against one of these trunks half hidden by the water, 
which often are not seen in time to shun them 
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The borders of the river consist only of vast forests, almost impe* 
netrable, filled with tigers and other ferocious animals, which render 
it impossible to sleep near the shore; so that one is obliged to make 
fast the boat at a distance from these dangerous banks. For the rest, 
it is only after two, three and four days journey that a wretched vil¬ 
lage is met with, where nothing can be purchased; the towns are 
placed at very long intervalswe only saw one, very small, from 
Latteon-Lavan to Rahang, where we arrived on the 31st of December. 

In all these regions there reigns such a scarcity, that we could 
with difficulty procure sufficient rice : fortunately we had brought with 
us from Bangkock a good provision of dried fish, and our people'from 
time to time killed us some pelicans, or some large herons; without 
which we should have often been obliged to content ourselves with 
our rice only. We regaled ourselves with one of these birds on 
Christmas day, upon a beautiful sand bauk, where we had stopped to 
pass this holy day. 

For the rest, the first month passed without any disagreeable ac¬ 
cident, and without any one thinking of stopping us; for as we were 
both in boats called Annarnites, and which the couriers of the king 
usually employ for their messages, we were everywhere taken for 
messengers of the prince, so that the governors and officers of customs 
did not dream of demanding of our people who they were, nor where 
they were going. As for us, of course in touching at stations subject¬ 
ed to the surveillance of officers, we were careful not to shew our 
faces. However when we arrived at Rahang, a considerable town, 
only distant twenty or thirty leagues from Moulmein which belongs 
to the English, on the Gulf of Bengal, we found there a very severe 
customs officer who does not allow a single boat to circulate without 


a nass ; wl ' n <;' tr y to pass this post stealthily, as we had 
dom.- elcwwhm; ( b.r w? judged it better to show ourselves directly 
and in open day to the governor, to see if it would not be possible to 
gain him by some small presents, reserving to ourselves, in case 
of refusal, to try the passage in another manner; I then took 


with me a bottle of eau de cologne, a small packet of tea and a pair 
of scissors, and boldly presenting myself before him, I announced to 


him that we were Bad Luang de Bangkock (for so they call us); 
that we intended to go to Xieng-Mai the capital of western Laos! 
and that we did not wish to pass without seeing him and offering 
him some tokens of our friendship. After this opening, and without 
giving him time to reply, 1 asked him which of two roads he thought 
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the most easy,—whether to continue our route in a boat, or to go 
by laud with elephants. 

I hoped by this tone of assurance to make him believe that we were 
all right, and that it would be useless to require any proof of it. But 
my ruse did not succeed, for his first word was to ask us if we had 
passports. Yes, we have them, I quickly replied. We had in fact 
a paltry letter of a Christian mandarin, which in substance bore that 
he had orders from such a prince to all the governors of towns, chiefs 
of villages and of customs to allow to pass freely some Bad Luang , 
who went to visit the Christian Chinese and Annamites, scattered 
through the kingdom; but he did not say that we were permitted to 
preach to the peasants, much less, that we could pass the frontier. 

As he demanded to see the pass, it was necessary to give him this 
letter, on which we placed no reliance, but which the difficult case 
in which we found ourselves, obliged me to exhibit. By the grace 
of God, it was imperfectly understood, and was looked upon as a 
recommendation emanating from the prince who was mentioned in the 
letter. Thus he was careful of stopping us. On the contrary, after 
having read this paper, the governor told us that we were free to go 
where we wished; as to prosecuting our route by the river, he added 
we could not do so on account of the numerous cascades which are 
met with ; at the worst we could go by land with elephants; but the 
roads being very difficult we had much better take a river which he 
mentioned to us, and which would conduct us to a town called Thoen, 
from which we would easily reach Xieng-Mai with the elephants. I 
replied that we would follow his advice. After having obtained from 
him a letter which was a passport in good and proper form to pene. 
trate into Laos, we continued our route towards Thoen, where we ar¬ 
rived in seven days. 

As you see, we passed the new year somewhat in the same manner 
as we had done the Christmas festivities. We had not a bird to eat 
on this day, but we regaled ourselves with dried fish and salted eggs, 
which we had bought at Rahang. I thought a little of the holy day, 
of you both, and of persons who are dear to me; alas! it was not in 
my power to offer up for them the holy mass. Arrived at Thoen, we 
confided our boats to the governor, and engaged elephants to traverse 
the immense mountains which we had before us. They do not form 
a very high chain; but they are filled with savage elephants, tigers, 
and panthers, which render the defiles exceedingly dangerous. We 
took five days to pass them, during which we passed the nights in the 
open air, having only the shade of the trees to guard us from the dew, 

\OL XVI. NO. vit. 13 
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and large fires lighted around our camp to preserve us from the wild 
beasts. These fires, which we were careful to keep up until day, 
served also to warm us; for you are aware that in the month of Ja¬ 
nuary, in the middle of forests, and at a latitude of twenty degrees or 
less, we come, above all during the darkness, to breathe a very cold 
air. 

When we arrived at the top of the highest of these mountains, and 
vve were permitted to cast our eyes over this poor Laos, where a mis¬ 
sionary had never before set his foot, I felt moved; a thousand differ¬ 
ent thoughts passed through my mind ; not able to contain the move¬ 
ments which agitated my soul, I chanted with a loud voice the Te 
Deum , to thank God for having assisted me to penetrate into these 
infidel regions, amongst these nations for so many ages debarred 
from the light of the Gospel. I then sung the Veni Creator, to 
conjure the Lord that he would be pleased to complete his work, 
and cause the holy seed to fructify a hundred fold which I was 
soon going to commit to this new ground, at present all covered 
with brambles and thorns. It is scarcely possible, it is true, to find 
any one who sings worse than myself; but as these mountains, until 
then cursed of heaven, had never before the happiness to hear the God 
praised who made them, I assure you that they were so enchanted 
with my voice, that it may be said that they delighted themselves, 
by their echoes, to repeat in emulation my accents. 

During all this time, I traveled alone with two small servants who 
accompanied me. My brother, who was slightly indisposed, followed 
me at a distance mounted on an elephant. When we had descended 
into the plain, we traveled for two days over a very large and very 
pretty country, which appeared to have borne a good crop of rice : 
they were gathering the harvest. At last we arrived safe and soui d 
at Xieng-Mai, on the 18th January 1844. This little journey on 
elephants cost us about twenty francs without reckoning the expense 
of food which amounted in whole to my brother, myself, two men, 
and three young boys, to six francs. At day break, they cook the 
rice, which they quickly eat, and then travel for fours hours in the 
morning without stopping. They then make a second meal similar to 
that of the morning, after which they abandon themselves to merri¬ 
ment and to prattle near the fires which they have kindled for the 
night. 

There are ordinarily distinguished two kinds of Laocians, one of 
whom are called Thoung-Dnm, that is Black-bellies, and the other 
who are tailed Thoung-Kkuo, that is White-bellies. They are thus 
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named because the men of the race of Black-bellies, when they arrive 
at the age of 14 or 1G years, are accustomed to have drawn upon their 
bodies different figures of men, flowers, elephants, tigers, serpents and 
other animals. This operation they perform by making, by means 
of many needles joined together, a number of punctures upon the epi- 
dermis; they then apply a black ink which brings out all the designs 
traced upon the skin; they bathe themselves gently afterwards, 
and the impression is ineffaceable. The tatoeing is not executed with¬ 
out pain; for they are obliged to bind the patient, who generally 
continues sick for 15 days, and who sometimes even dies. However, 
as the young Laocians cannot obtain wives if they lack this kind of 
beauty, there is notone amongst them who does not voluntarily submit 
to this painful operation. The White-bellies, on the other hand, are 
contented with their natural graces. 

All these people extend, on the north to the frontiers of China, on 

# 

the south to the kingdom of Siam; to the east they march with Co- 
chinchina and Tong-king, and on the west with the Birman empire. 
The western region belongs to the W.iite-bellies, the Black-bellies 
occupy the provinces of the east. They are divided into a multitude 
of petty kingdoms, of which the prince of each has the power of life 
and death; but, with the exception of two or three only, they are 
dependent on the king of Siam, who names them or deposes them at 
his own pleasure; they are, moreover, obliged to pay him .an annual 
tribute. Nevertheless, as they are at a great distance from Bangkock, 
and as, if united, they could cause the whole power of Siam to trem¬ 
ble, the sovereign prince has a great respect for them, he manages 
these crowned vassals gently, and always makes them some presents 
when they carry their tributes. 

In general the Waite-bellies, do not very much regard their talapoins 
or their idols ; their character approaches to that of the Cocbinclii- 
nese, and it appears that it would not be difficult to convert them to 
Christianity. The Black-bellies, on the other hand, have a nature 
which differs very little from the Siamese; they are strongly attached 
to their pagodas, to their religious books, and whoever amongst them 
has not been a talapoin, for sometime at least, is generally despised; 
they call him schondib, that is hard-man or profane, and he cannot 
easily find a wife; they are otherwise subject to the most gross su¬ 
perstitions. 

I should have preferred to have placed myself at first with the 
White-bellies, as presenting a more sure and at least as abundant a 
harvest, but Mgr. the Apostolic Vicar did not judge it expedient, or 
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rather he believed that it was more important to hasten to take in 
some sort possession of the w'est, because these people being only 
some fifteen days journey from Moulmein where there are protestants, 
he was afraid that the biblists established in that city would not miss 
sowing amongst them their errors, before we could enlighten them 
with the brightness of the faith. However, as we know these coun¬ 
tries from our own experience, we have no such dread, and we are 
very certain that the ministers who cannot take a step without their 
wives and children, could never think of sleeping for fifteen days in 
the midst of tigers, in order to come to reside in a country where, 
with all their gold and their silver, they could not procure themselves 
any of the material comforts of life. 

After having said a word in general upon the BlacJc-bellics and 
the Wkite-bcl!ies it now becomes necessary to speak more par¬ 
ticularly of the kingdom of Xieng-Mai, where I have resided for 
two months and a half. This kingdom is the farthest to the west of 
all the states of Laos, and it is also one of the most considerable. 
The capital, which bears the same name, is built at the foot and to 
the east of a pretty high mountain, a large and beautiful plain. It 
has a double girdle of walls, both surrounded by broad and deep 
ditches. The interior circumference is, if the king is to be believed 
who told me, a thousand fathoms long by nine hundred broad. As 
this city is built somewhat similar to all those of India, that is the 
houses do not touch each other and are surrounded by trees and little 
gardens, it is not easy to estimate the population. The eldest son of 
the king assured me that it contained more than a hundred thousand 
souls; but he evidently exaggerated, and largely; after having travers¬ 
ed Xieng-Mai many times and in all directions, I do not believe that 
we can ^ive it more than 20,000 inhabitants, even including the dif- 

O ' ' 3 

ferent suburbs, which are without the walls. To the east of the city, 
and at only three or four minutes from the fortified space, runs a 
river the banks of which are partly covered with houses: unfortunate¬ 
ly they are all inhabited by the bankrupts of Bangkock, who have 
tied there changing their names, to shun the pursuit of their creditors* 
The king willingly gives them asylum, because they increase his 
power and revenues. In this state the villages are very numerous; 
but not having seen them, I cannot state the total population 

W ine, pigs and poultry are plentiful; on the other hand there are 
few fish, and these very small, and almost no vegetables; so much 
so that during lent and on the Fridays and Saturdays we had nothing 
to eat but eggs, with the leaves of a very bitter kind of radish; there 
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was every clay the same repetition without any change. The pigs 
and fowls are reserved for rich persons. Money also, is so scarce 
that few families could allow themselves the use of flesh. They com¬ 
monly live on rice, without any other seasoning than a kind of very 
strong red pepper, to which the mouth of an European can scarcely 
accustom itself, or little fishes which they pound and cause to rot 
previously ; I never could prevail upon myself to eat them. 

These people have a great many cattle, very small, which have 
scarcely any milk, and which they never think of milking. When we 
told them that in our country the milk of the cow was much esteemed, 
and that it formed a savoury food, they laughed and only held our 
countrymen in contempt. As for oxen and elephants, although they 
also abound, the inhabitants seldom kill them, and only eat the flesh 
when die from old age. They are employed in cultivating the 
fields, to carry the cotton which they purchase in the neighoring 
kingdoms, and to bring in the rice in the harvest time. 

This transport, which I have often witnessed, is made in too curi¬ 
ous and too amusing a manner not to have a word about it. They 
beat the rice upon the field where they h ve gathered it; then, when 
the grain is gathered into heaps, they go every morning, each with a 
train of fifteen, twenty or thirty oxen. The first of these oxen, that 
is the one which walks at the head of the troop, generally has the 
head covered with garlands surmounted with a bunch of peacocks 
feathers, and the neck surrounded with little bells. All these animals 
have two kinds of baskets on their backs, which hang each side, and 
which are filled with rice, after which they return to the city making 
a dreadful bustle; for the bridge which is at the gates of the city, not 
having a breadth of more than two fathoms, the convoys which are 
entering come in contact with those going out. A general melee 
results. Each one runs hither and thither to find his wandering 
cattle; the shouts of the drivers, the lowing of the oxen, are mixed 
with ringing of a thousand bells. The elephants at a grave pace, 
come into the midst of this rout, with their large bells which have 
each a different tone ; then the buffaloes scared by the ringing open, by 
charging all in the breach, a merciless gap, followed by their masters 
who cry : nen tun ha di Ilhuai Soualc , that is, take care ! take care! 
a mad buffalo! At last the idle spectators who gather in crowds, 
increase the tumult more, by their cries and their incessant shouts 
of laughter. The whole make a truly comical affray, a scene made 
up of the trunks of elephants, horns of oxen, of Laocian sticks, which 
rise, fall, and cross in all directions; and the spectacle which corn- 
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inences at break of day, is prolonged until 9 or 10 o'clock, the time 
when the carrying is stopped, because the sun has become too hot. 
Such for some is the labor, for others the sport of the month of 
January. 

With these people the cultivation is almost confined to rice. In¬ 
dustry is by no means flourishing. As the river which goes to Bang- 
kock is very dangerous (from Xieng-Mai to Rahang thirty two cas¬ 
cades are reckoned, where many boats are lost each year) and the 
communication with the other towns can only be made by elephants 
and across mountains without end, there are few of the Laocians who 
devote themselves to commerce. As for those who have gathered in 
their harvest, they live in almost perfect idleness until the month of 
June or July when they again begin to labor their fields. For the 
same reason they have very little currency, and almost all the pur¬ 
chases are made by barter. Salt above all holds a very important price 
in their transactions; with it they can procure whatever they want; it 
comes from Bangkock and is sold very dear at Xieng-Mai. 

The laws of the kingdom are of a very severe nature; for a con¬ 
siderable robbery, they have the penalty of death, and for a simple 
larceny repeated three times, the same sentence is incurred. Theft is 
therefore not so frequent as at Bangkock. Although there are a great 
number of drunkards at Xieng-Mai (the natives make all the wine 
of rice, which they drink to excess) they very rarely fight or dispute. 
During the whole time that I lived in this country, I only heard of 
one quarrel, and that was between females. One of these, in her 
anger, having wished to destroy the hut of the other, the latter car¬ 
ried her complaint to the prince, who quickly arrived with a troop 
of followers, seized the brawler, and put her in irons where she re¬ 
mained for more than two months; and it was only by the influence of 
money that she was released. 

Although I have stated a little above that the character of the 
Black-bellies differs little from that of the Siamese, I believe the for¬ 
mer however more curious, and above all more beggarly: this last 
quality, if it is one in them goes so far, that it has many times hap¬ 
pened that the minister of the king himself has asked us, sometimes 
for a fruit which he ate before us, as a child would have done, some¬ 
times for two or three eggs which he carried away with him. I would 
not wish to decide which of these two people is the most cunning and 
most deceitful; however if it was necessary to adjudge a premium, I 
would give it to the Laocians who impose the more easily on account 
of theii more free and more open exterior. They are besides, without 
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respect for decency. I have sometimes reproached them with having 
no other religion than the depraved desires of their heart, and they 
have acknowledged it without blushing. 

As regards the women, they are more active, more industrious, 
and more intelligent than the men. They have an undoubted 
empire over their husbands, and can drive them away when they are 
not content with them. If the prince had not forbidden, under pain 
of death, the embracing our holy religion, they would certainly not 
have been slow in turning Christians, and their husbands would not 
have missed following them. 

At Xieng-Mai there are nearly as many pagodas as houses; we 
cannot take a step without encountering them to the right or the left. 
There are reckoned, in this city alone, at least a hundred which are 
each inhabited by ten, twenty or thirty talapoins, without mentioning 
those, in very great numbers, which have fallen into decay, and which 
they do not repair. As for these talapoins, they are almost all young 
men who scarcely know how to read, and who pass their time in 
sleeping, gaming, or in doing worse still. They have many times 
themselves told a part of their irregularities; but even if they had 
told us nothing, we have seen enough with our own eyes to be able 
to affirm, without any danger of lying, that all their pagodas are 
schools of immorality. 

However, the blindness of these poor people is so profound, that 
they persevere in a worship which dishonors them. They know, they 
understand, now that their god is only a phantom, that their religion 
is only a tissue of lies, their temples receptacles of vices, and yet 
they refuse to be converted; they fear the threats of their king. 
These unhappy persons come in crowds to be instructed, many al¬ 
ready prepared for baptism ; but a single word of the prince replunged 
them all in their errors. Oh! how inscrutable are the judgments of 
God! O all ye who read this letter, I conjure you by the blood and 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ not to pass a single day without pray¬ 
ing for these slaves of fear, that at our return amongst them, we may 
find them better disposed. 

I will not say anything of the causes which obliged us to leave the 
country. I have mentioned them at length in my letter to M. Mic- 
hard. I will only add a word of our course after leaving Xieng-Mai, 
and before arriving at Bangkock. Departing from the capital on the 
Friday of the Compassion of the holy Virgin we reached the same 
day, another small kingdom called Lapoun, to the south of Xieng- 
Mai. On our arrival we repaired to the scat of government, the town 
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hall of the place, where we found six to eight mandarins, who as¬ 
sembled there every day to hear the complaints of the people, adjudi¬ 
cate disputes and administer the public affairs, almost entirely en¬ 
trusted to their care. They asked us who we were, from whence we 
came and what business had brought us to the country. They knew 
already, for many amongst them had seen us at Xieng-Mai; but these 
are the questions with which they are accustomed to begin the con¬ 
versation. We took advantage of them to announce the good 
tidings of Jesus Christ. A mocking laugh was almost the only an¬ 
swer which they gave us. They permitted us however to instal our¬ 
selves in a kind of room, situated without the city, where we admo¬ 
nished from morning to night the currious who came to examine us. 
We were never at rest. During the night, forty to fifty talapoins 
met outside of our asylum, beating the drum and uttering vocifera¬ 
tions which did not allow us an instant of repose; sometimes they 
even threw stones against our dwelling, but without, nevertheless 
pushing the insult further. 

After having uselessly complained at the town hall, I took the 
resolution of going alone to the king : I entered his palace without 
being announced, and spoke to him with such boldness that he was 
afraid, and immediately prohibited these talapoins from molesting us 
in future. They obeyed him; but as these people were anything but 
disposed to receive the word of God, we shook the dust from our 
feet, and directed our course towards the southeast. After four days 
journey, always in the midst of mountains, having nothing but rice 
and eggs to eat, we arrived at another kingdom called Lakhon; we 
rested there twelve days, only reaping as the fruit of our exhortations, 
contempt, railleries and insults. These things would have been car¬ 
ried even further, if we had not had letters from Bangkock ; as they 
believed that these recommendations had the seal of a royal prince 
their malevolence did not dare to come to blows. Seeing then this 
people rebellious against the grace, w r e resolved again to continue our 
journey, always towards the southeast, and always across mountains 
without end. 

Until now I had traveled on the back of an elephant, and although 
the motion of this animal is extremely rough and incommodious, [ 
had found myself until then very much at ease; but at this last station 
not being able to procure more than the elephants required for the 
transport of our effects, it was necessary for us to have recourse to 
traveling on foot. This was in the month of April; the heaven was 

of lire; the heat had withered the leaves of the trees and caused them 
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to fall ; the springs were nearly all dried up, and the pathways which 
we followed consisted of very sharp rocks or of a burning sand. On 
the first day my feet suffered so much that on arriving at the place 
where we were going to sleep the skin was all blistered. On the 
following day, not being able to put on my shoes, I founcT myself in 
the evening with the soles of my feet quite burnt ;—when we arrived 
at the third station I could scarcely make a step. In order to avoid 
the extreme heat of the day I took with me one of my servants and 
we pushed on in advance in the morning, calculating to halt at mid¬ 
day and wait for the elephants. Unfortunately the guide overslept 
himself. 

Not finding anything arrive, we began to fear that the tired cara¬ 
van had halted before reaching the place of rendezvous. What was 
to be done? the day was declining and we were dying of hunger; to 
retrace our steps, without knowing if it would be necessary to go far, 
was impossible, we were without strength; to pass the night without 
fire, in the midst of tigers, that would be scarcely practicable. What 
was to be done then ? As we had been told that there was before 
us, at a short distance, a small village, we rallied our strength, and 
decided on going to demand hospitality in this hamlet, where we 
could wait for our elephants which could not fail to pass it on the 
following day. 

The night advanced very fast, and we could not discover any 
habitation; my servant could go no further; I still hobbled on, but 
I began to think that we would be obliged to go to rest fasting, when 
at last we found near to us a little cabin. We went and demanded 
asylum. The people whom it sheltered, not having reaped any rice 
this year had nothing to eat but buds of trees, with a kind of wild 
potato which grows naturally in the forests These potatoes would 
be deadly poisonous if they were used without caution; before being 
used they are cut into pieces, steepe l in water for some hours, expos¬ 
ed to the sun until they are well dried, after which they are cooked, 
but they are only eaten when they have nothing else. 

These poor people told us that they had nothing else to give us, 
but that if we would go to the chief of the village, whose house was 
not far off, we would there get a little rice. We followed their advice, 
and after we had drunk a cup water, we set out. On our arrival at 
the chiefs I told him who I was, and how I came to knock at his 
gate ; further that I prayed him to give some food to two men who 
were dying of hunger, promising to recompense him on the following 
day when our elephants should pass, lie gave us a little cold rice, 
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mixed with the wild potatoes which I have above mentioned. This 
rice was pressed into a kind of rush baskets, of which the opening 
was just large enough to admit the hand. My domestic and I seated 
ourselves on each side, and by turns we plunged our hands in this 
strange ragout; it was so unpalatable, that it was necessary to drink 
at each mouthful in order to make it go down. 

On the following day our elephants did not arrive, they told us 
that undoubtedly they had taken another road which passed at three 
leagues from the village where we were; we sent to search for them, 
and, only on the second day, we learnt that they had been seen on 
the route of Muang-Tre, and that before long they would reach that 
town. At this news my hosts made me a ragout with the skin of an 
elephant paunch, and I departed. My sores were not at all healed ; 
but it was necessary to advance bon gre mat gri, for my confrere, 
from whom I had been separated for three days, was in greater pain 
than myself. 1 rejoined him at Muang-Tre the same evening. This 
time my feet were so bruised that I was laid up for a week without 
being able to walk. 

We approached the rainy season ; it was time to think of returning. 
We then quitted Muang-Tre, and after having again slept four nights 
in the mountains, we reached a Siamese town called Tait upon a 
different river from that by which we had ascended. There we 
bought a vessel and in twelve days we arrived at Bangkock. This jour¬ 
ney has so blanched my hair, that every one puts me down at sixty at 
least; they call me the old father ; I am however always in excellent 
health, and I reckon myself strong enough to go again. God will 
perhaps some day bless our labors. 
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Lwan-liing kai. 

Rev. G. Pearr.y. 

Danish Hong, 

Tch king If a i . 

No. 1, and 2. 

Akau’s Hotel. 

No. 7, and at III Hong y Honam. 
Hugh ebdon Co. 

Charles Hujihcsdon, and family, 
llenry Rutter. 
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William Rutter. 

No. 8. 

Edward Vane her. 

Fritz Vaucher. 

No. 9. 

Rev. A. P. Happer, m. n. 

Rev. J. B. French. 

Rev. W. Speer. 

No. 13. 

Maneckjee Romanjee. 

Cursetjee Eduljee Chinny, 
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Byramjee Muncherjee Bhundara. 
Jamsetjee Cursetjee. 

No. 15. 

Reynvaan & Co 
H. G. I. Reynvaan. 

L. Carvalho. 

H. Hyndman. 

M. J. SennjVan Basel. 

No. 16. 

Rev. J. G. Bridgman. 

Joaq. dos Anjos Xavier. 

New China Street. 

No. 1. 

George Ryan. 

New Hong, 

South Teh-hing kai . 

No. 1. 

Soomjee Visram. 

Hassen Esmael. 

Sardarkan. 

Alii Mohamed Khan. 

No. 2. 

Sherifkan Kanjee. 

Cursetjee Hormusjee. 

No. 3. 

S&iboo Taib. 

Solaman Tar Mohamed. 

Cossim Omar. 

Bellah Mohamed. 

Joseph Gal Mohamed. 

Ramtolla Hassam. 


A. Vie 
S. A. 


gas 

Sell 


Jumabhoy Jewraz. 

Isaac Ally Mohamed. 

Fazel Damany. 

Gaugjee Gool Mohamed. 

No. 5. 

Dayabhoy Jamal. 

Dossabhoy- Mowjee. 

Ebrahim Shaik Hussun. 

No. 6. 

Benjamin Seare & Co. 
Benjamin Seare, and family. 

Spauish Hong. 

Henry Moul & Co. 
Henry Moul. 

Alfred Moul. 

French Hong. 

No. 1. 

George Barnet. 

H. Wiltshire. 

No. 2. 

Bovet, Brothers & Co. 
Louis Bovet. 

Fritz Bovet. 


/U. 


No. 3. 

Pestonjee Framjee Cama & Co. 
Maneckjee Nanabhoy. 

Rustomjee Framiee. 

Bomanjee Muncherjee. 

Limjeebhoy Jemsetjee. 

Merwanjee Pestonjee. 

Cowasjee Pestonjee. 

No. 4. 

Noor Mahomet Duatoobhoy & 
Thawerbhoy Allam. . 

Nanjeebhoy Hassam. 

Mohomed Thawar. 

Careem Mawjee. 

No. 5. 

Ammerodeen & Shaik Davood. 
Jufurbhoy Budroodeen. 

Shaik Hussun Shaikammud. 
Nuzmoodeen Shojaully. 

Surrufully Chadabhoy. 

Shaik Munsoor Nezamully. 

No. 6. 

P. & D. Nesserwanjee Camajf.e. 
Pestonjee Nowrojee Pochawjee. 
Dorabjee Nesserwanjee Camajee. 
Hormusjee Nesserwanjee Pochawjee. 

No. 7. 

A. R. B. Moses. 

No. 8 and 9. 

Augustine Heard Sl Co. 

John Heard. 

Joseph L. Roberts. 

J. H. Everett. 

William Gilbert. 

C. G. Clark. 

Augustine Heard Jr. 

D. r. Marques. 

.New French Hong. 

No. 2. 

R. McGregor. 

No. 4. 

C. Agabeg & Co. 

C. Agabeg. 

H. Galstin. 

J. Lopes. 

No. 5. 

B. Kenny, surgeon, and family. 

Florencio do Rozario. 

Joze da Rocha. 

Mingqua’s Hong. 

No. 1. 

John A. T. Meadows. 

No. 2. 

Chalmers &. Co. 

Patrick Chalmers. 

James Dickson Park. 

No. 3. 

Lindsay & Co. 

T. Buxton. 

F. Chapman. 
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iflingqua’s Hew Hong. 

No. 1. 

A. A. Ritchie 6l Co. 

Henry M. Olmsted. 

J. Manuel Mur. 

D. \V. Schwemann. 

Wm. Dreyer. 

No. 2. 

Dk Souza dk Co. 

M. £. De Souza. 

Lazar Zechariah. 

Samuel S. Hamilton. 

James L. Man dk Co. 

James Lawrence Man. 

Mingqua’s 

Outside New Hoag. 

No. 1. 

H. H. Warden. 

William Buckler. 

Thos. M. Dehon. 

No. 2. 

Carlowitz, Harkort <& Co. 
Richard Carlowitz. 

Bernhard Harkort. 

No. 3. 

William Pustau 6l Co. 

William Pustau. 

Edmund Cramer. 

No. 4. 

Nesserwanjee Byramjee Fackeerajee. 
Nesserwanjee Framjee. 

Aspenderjee Tamojee. 

No. 5. 

Rev. P. Parker, m. p. and family 

American Hong. 

No. 1. 

Olyphant & Co. 

William H. Morse. 

Richard P. Dana. 

James A. Bancker. 

Frederick A. King. 

David O. King. 

No. 2. 

Boustead dk Co. 

Edward Boustead. 

Martin Wilhebny. 

Joseph Wise, 

No. 3. 

Ripley Smith & Co. 
Captain T. Smith. 

Philip W. Ripley, and family. 

Henry H. Smith. 

Robert Ellice. 

No. 4. 

C. S. Compton & Co. 
Charles S Compton. 


Charles Sanders. 

A. E. H. Campbell. 

Spencer Compton. 

Edmund B. Gunnell. 

Paushun Hong. 

No. J. 

William F. Robinson. 

No. 2. 

Mukrow &. Co. 

Y. J. Murrow. 

W. N. Piccope. 

L. E Murrow. 

No. 3. 

Henderson Watson &. Co. 
S. Mackenzie. 

S. Maitland. 

No. 4. 

Heerjkebhoy ArdaskrR dk Co. 
Heerjeebhoy Hormusjee. 

Cursetjee Hosunjee. 

Eduljee Curse tjee. 

D. P. dk M. Pestonjee. 

Dadabhoy Pestonjee. 

Manuckjee Pestonjee. 

Manuckjee Cowasjee Taback. 

Pestonjee R. Huckimjee dk Co. 
Pestonjee Rustonjee Huckimjee. 

1 No. 5. 

Cowasjee Shapoorjee Lungrana. 
Pestonjee Byramjee Colah. 

Framjee Shapoorjee Lungrana. 
Pestonjee Jamsetjee Motiwalla. 
Rustomjee Pestonjee Motiwalla. 
Dossabhoy Hormusjee. 

Ruttunjee Framjee. 

Dadabhoy Jemsetjee. 

Ruttunjee Dossabhoy Modie. 
Framjee Hormusjee. 

Hormusjee Jamestjee. Nauders. 
Merawanjee Eduljee. 

No. 6. 

Dent dk Co. 

John Dent. 

D. Johnson. 

James Bowman. 

Imperial hong. 

No. 1 and 2. 

% 

Wetmore dk Co. 

Samuel Wetmore, jr. 

William Moore. 

George H. Lamson. 

William H. Gilman. 

Jacob C. Rogers. 

Thomas Gittins. 

O. E. Roberts. 

Henry Davis. 

Manoel Simoens. 
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J. £. Munsell. 

No. 3. 

George Lyall. 

A. Johnston. 

C. Ozorio, jr. 


Samuel Marjoribanks, surgeon. 
Ath&nazio de Souza. 

No. 4. 

E. Moormann & Co. 

C. Sauer. - 

Vander Burg Romswinckell & Co 
P. Tiedeman jr. 

F. H. Tiedeman. 

D. Vander Burg jr. 

No. 5. 

Canton Brit. Chamber of Commerce 
W. H. Wardley. 


A. Agassiz. 

No. 6. 

Gibr Livingston & Co. 
J. G. Livingston. 

J. Skinner. 

W. Ellis. 

J. M. Wright. 

Julio Ozorio. 


Swedish hong. 

No. 1, 2, and 3. 
Russell & Co. 

Paul S. Forbes. 

W. H King. 

George Perkins. 

S. J. Hallam. 

E. A Low. 

G. Meredith. 

S. T. Baldwin. 

F. Reiche. 

S. Rangel. 

J. Rangel. 

No. 4. 

John D. Sword &. Co. 
John D Sword. 

John B. Trott. 

W. S. Ash. 

No. 5. 

Tiers Bourne & Co. 

H. F. Bourne. 

R. P. De Silver. 

H. T. De Silver. 

Old English. 

No. 1. 

Nye, Parkin & Co. 
William W. Parkin. 

Clement D. Nye. 

Thomas S. H. Nye. 

Timothy J- Durrell. 

Julius Kreyenhagen. 


Jorquim P. Van Loffelt. 

E. C. H. Nye. 

No. 2. 

Rathbones Worthington & Co 
James Worthington. 

F. Duval. 

George Dent. 

D. P. Simoens. 

No. 3. 

Jamieson How 6l Co. 

J. F. Edger. 

Alexander Walker. 

Richard Roth well. 

No. 4. 

Macvicar & Co. 

Thoms David Neave. 

W. C. LeGeyt. 

T. C. Piccope. 

J. M. Mitchell. 

No. 5. 

Dallas & Co. 

Stephen Ponder. 

John Butt. 

No. 6. 

Gilman & Co. 

R. J. Gilman. 

Levin Josephs. 

W. H. Vacher. 

J. Williams. 

A. J. Young. 

G. de St. Croix. 

Chauchau hong. 

No. 1. 

D. & M. Rustomjeb & Co. 
Dadabhoy Byramjee. 

Jamoojee Nusserwanjee. 

Jamsetjee Eduljee. 

Dadabhoy Hosunjee. 

Muncherjee Eduljee. 

Merwanjee Dadabhoy. 

Pestonjee Rustomjee 
Ardaseer Byramjee. 

Palunjee Nuserwanjee. 

Fortonato F. Marques. 

No. 2. 

Cursetjee Rustomjee Daver. 
Dhunjeebhoy Framjee Cash. 

No. 3. 

Cowasjee Pallanjee. 

Cooverjee Bomanjee. 

Sapoorjee Bomanjee. 

Cowasjee Framjee. 

No. 4. 

Cursetjee Pestonjee Cama. 
Rustomjee Ruttonjee. 

Dhunjeebhoy Ruttonjee. 

No. 5. 

Dadabhoy Burjorjee. 

Rustomjee Burjorjee. 

Sorabjee Byramjee Colah. 
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No. 6. 

Aga Meerza Boozrug. 

Aga Merrza^Mahomed. 

New English Factory* 

H. B. M.s* Consulate. 

Francis C. Macgregor. 

Adam W. Elmslie. 

Thomas T. Meadows. 

Edward F. Giles. 

Horace Oakley. 

Dirom Gray & Co. 

W. W. Dale. 

C. Ryder. 

J. Hodgson. 

A. Gray. j 
I). W. McKenzie. 

*'G. Lewin. 

Jardine Matheson At Co. 

David Jardine. 

R. H. Rolfe, 

A. da Silveira. 

John T. Mounsey. 

M. A. Macleod. 

James Crooke At Massey. 

George Massey. 

J. T. Cuvillier- 
W. R. Snodgrass. 

Gemmell & Co. 

Henry Robert Harker. 

William Frazer Be van. 

A. Johnston, jr. 

G. Napier. 

Bell At Co. 

J. M. Smith. 

T. Dale. 

R. Gibbs. 

F. Wilkinson. 

Holliday, Wise At Co. 

John Wise 
Roger Jacson. 

John Shepard. 

Charles E. Bateson, 

S. K. Brabner. 

• 

Dearie, Calvert At Co. 

R. R. Calvert. 

H. C. Read. 

R. F. Thorburn. 

J. L. Maclean. 

Jehangeer Framjee. 

Blenkin, Rawson & Co* 
William Blenkin, 

A. P. Croom. 

Henry Balk will. 

Eduljee FraMjee Sons At Co. 
Romanjee Eduljee. 

Dadabhoy Eduljee. 


Oriental Bank. 

Archibald Dunlop. 

Samuel Gray. 

Ruttonjef Hormusjee Camajee A: Co. 
Ruttonjee Hormusjee Camajee. 
IBurjorjee Hormusjee. 

Maneckjee Cooverjee. 

B. & N. Hormojek. 

Burjorjee Hormojee. 

D.*dabhoy Nusserwanjee Mody&Co. 
Nusserwanjee Bomanjee Mody. 
Munchersaw Nusserwanjee. Mody. 
Rustomjee Dadabhoy Camajee. 
Dhunjeebhoy Hormerjee. 

Turner & Co. 

P. Dudgeon. 

W. Walkinshaw. 

A. Small. 

Kennedy MacGregor & Co. 
George C Bruce. 

Henry R. Hardie. 

John Rae. 


Fischer & Co. 

Maximilian Fischer, and family. 
James Whittall. 

Reiss At Co. 

M. Sichel. 

Thomas Everard. 

David Sassoon Sons At Co. 
Abdulah David Sassoon. 

Eliaoo D. Sassoon. 

A de Miranda. 

Solomon David. 

Benjamin Elias. 

Muncherjee Pe»*omjee. 


Francis B. Birlej. 

J. Bellamy. 

M. de Silva; 

Hegan At Co. 

Augustus Carter. 

Samuel Hill. 

Ferdinand Blass. 

O. E. Muller. 

Whampoa Anchorage. 

Henry Holgate, surgeon. 

Thomas Hunt. 

Nathaniel Beaed. 

Charles Tobey. 

Lung-hing kai. 

Rev. Dyer Ball, m. d. and family. 

S. W. Bonney. 

Tung-sliih kok. 

*Rev. I. J. Roberts. 
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Art. V. An inquiry respecting the mode of designating the third 
person of the Godhead in Chinese . 

Tii ere are few subjects in connection with the translation of the 
scriptures into the language of a heathen people which cause the 
translator more anxious solicitude than the rendering of the names 
and appellations of the true God. These names and appellations ap¬ 
pearing in every part of the sacred volume give a character to the 
whole, and as they are translated properly or improperly will the 
name of God be glorified or dishonored and his word faithfully or 
unfaithfully communicated to the people. A faithful translator can 
never he willing to follow his own judgment in communicating what 
is to be regarded as the word of God. Ilis anxious and careful in¬ 
quiry is what is the precise meaning of the original expression and 
what native expression will most exactly embody this meaning. It 
has therefore been with no small pleasure that we have perused those 
articles which have from time to time, appeared, containing a critical 
and candid investigation relative to the mode of translating the word 
* God.’ By these investigations we consider it clearly settled that 
the word is the most proper expression for this use. There 
have also from time to time appeared some remarks which are 
worthy of consideration relative to the proper Chinese terms for 
designating the Holy Spirit ; but such remarks have usually been 
brief and the subject seems still open for farther consideration. If 
the following remarks can be of any service either in elucidating this 
subject or in calling forth a more able investigation they will not 
have been written in vain. 

The Hebrew word ,s USC( 1 * n a ver y extensive and varied 
signification. (1) Its primary signification is that of breath or wind. 
When the idea of breath is expressed in Hebrew it is usually though 
not invariably by this word;—but the idea of wind is I believe ex¬ 
pressed exclusively by it. This usage is too common to need 
further illustration. 

2. It denotes the intellectual, moral, and immortal part of man. 
Gen. 26:35. * A bitterness of spirit to Isaac/ Gen. 41:8 ‘Pharaoh's 

s 

spirit was troubled/ Job. 20 : 3. 4 The spirit of my understanding 
causeth me to answer/ Ps. 5: 10 4 Renew a right spirit within 

me/ Keel. 12:7. 4 The spirit shall return to God who gave it.’ 

Eccl. 3:21. ‘ Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward or 
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the spirit of the beast that goeth downward / In this last passage it 
also refers to spirit or living principle of beasts as well as to raan. 
In this second signification, the word under consideration corresponds 
very nearly with fljgj which is used with about equal frequency whan 
the intellectual, moral or in/mortal part of man is concerned ;—See 
Gen. 1:20. E. 23:9. Nnm. 21:4. Ps. 19:7. ‘Converting the 
soul. 1 Prov. 19:20. ‘That the soul be without knowledge is not 
good/ Ps. 16:10. ‘Thou will not leave my soul in hell/ 

3. It denotes what is spiritual in opposition to what is corporeal 

as Isa. 31:3. ‘ Their hordes are flesh and not spirit/ 

4. It is used with great frequency to denote the spirit of God, as 
it goes forth to renovate, influence or more upon the minds of men. 
It was this which originally moved upon the face of the waters, re¬ 
ducing chaos to order, it was this which was given to Moses to fit 
him for his work; it was this which moved all the prophets and holy 
men who spoke under his influence. Examples of this usage are 
of too frequent occurrence to need particular quotation. 

5. It is use to denote other spiritual beings.—Kings 22:21. 
‘There came forth a spirit and stood before the Lord/ Zech. 6 :5. 

‘ These are the four spirits of the heavens which go forth from stand¬ 
ing before the Lord of all the earth/ Job. 4 : 15. * Then a spirit 

passed before my face/ 

6. It is used to denote the spirit, energy, power, or disposition of 

particular Persons—Num : 11 : 17. ‘1 will take of the spirit which 

is on thee and put it upon them/ Wum. 14:24. ‘Caleb had another 
spirit/ 2. Kings 2 : 15. The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. 
Dan. 5: 12. An excellent spirit was found in Daniel. 

The Greek word nvsufxa very nearly corresponds with the Hebrew 
Fp'-j and is usually used as its representative in the septuagint; 
and xapdia are however sometimes used in its place. In the N. T. 
usage there is a general conformity of this word to the Hebrew,—with 
however a few points of difference which deserve attention. 

1. It very seldom occurs in the N. T. with the primary significa¬ 
tion of wind or breath. Though these ideas are of very frequent oc¬ 
currence, they are, except in two or three instances, invariably ex¬ 
pressed by other words. John 3:8. 2. Thess. 2:28. and perhaps 

Heb. I : 7 are the only instances in which this word is used with this 
signification. It would seem to have been the design of the N. T. 
writers to drop this signification which is not essential to the main 
idea which they wished to express by the word and appropriate the 
word exclusively to those other ideas which they have constantly 
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expressed.by it. In John 3:8 where it is used for wind there is a 
manifest reason in the connection for its use so that this passage 
proves but little in favor of the word’s usually retaining this idea. 
Hence H^sjfxa with the idea of wiud may be regarded as nearly 
obsolete in the N. T. 

2. As j-p'i is used in common with to express the intellectual 

moral and immortal part of man, so llvcuua is used in a similar 
manner in common with to express the same idea. 

3. The Greek word much more frequently than the Hebrew is 

used to denote that which is spiritual in opposition to what is cor¬ 
poreal, Luk. 23:39. ‘ A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have: John 4:24 “God is a spirit and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and in truth,” in opposition to the external, local, 
formal worship of which the Samaritan woman had been speaking. 
John 6:63. ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth no¬ 
thing. Rom. 8: 1. ‘ Who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.’ 
2 Cor. 3:6 ‘For the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.* 
t Pet. o : 18. 4 Being put to death in the flesh—but quickened by (in) 
the spirit.* It is also worthy of special remark that adjectives derived 
from never in the N. T. have the signification of wind but 

are always used to denote that which is sp riiu.il, superior, excellent, 
efficient, religious, in opposition to what is material, low, inefficient 
or carnal. Rom. 7:14. ‘The law is spiritual but I am carnal-* 
I Cor. 3:1. ‘I could not speak unto you as unto spiritual but as 
unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ.* 1 Cor. 15:44. 4 It is 

sown a natural body; it is aised a spiritual body.’ Rom. 7: 6. 

‘ To be carnally minded is death—but to be spiritually minded is 
life and peace.* Gal. C: 1. * Yc which are spiritual.* Passages of 
this kind are of very frequent occurrence. 

4. 5. 6. In each of these significations the Greek word so nea.iy 
corresponds with the Hebrew as not to need additional remark. 

From all these remarks we infer that if a Chinese word cannot be 
found which shall embody all the significations of the original word 
fo r spirit —-the signification of wind or breath may most easily and 
safely be dispensed with; and that a word should be sought whose 
radical idea is that of spiritual in opposition to carnal —afrd which 
is used to denote the spirit of God, the spirits of men and other 
spiritual beings; and if one cannot be found which in addition to 
the above particulars, is capable of being applied both to holy and 
unholy spirits—both to what is excellent and to what is perverse— 
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then, for the Holy Spirit, we must choose one which embodies the 
idea nf excellence and .superiority. 

The Chinese word 





corresponds with the (I) signification of 
JIvs^x, wind, which has been shown to be its least important 
signification in the N. T. It may perhaps also correspond to some 
with what we have given as the (6) signification—viz. 4 The 
spirit, energy, or disposition of a person; as a benevolent, a literary, 
an energetic spirit, 'rims in the common expression Jg3[ ‘ The 
spirit and customs,’ of an age or nation. This may be a a 

* -t. M or more likely a ipL j$j[ . In this sense there 
might perhaps be no objection to the use of this word in such pas¬ 
sages as Luke. 1:16. ‘ Spirit and power of Elias.’ But this word is 

never used to designate what is spiritual in opposition to what is 
material or inrnal—a or is it applied to the spirit of the gods or the 
spirits of men—or to any other spiritual beings ns such. Hence it 
fails in all the important significations of ihe original word and of 
course can have but s null claims to be used as its representative. 

The word ^ is often used to designate the departed spirits of 
men, and also a great variety of oilier spiritual beings ; but it in¬ 
volves in itself the idea of inferiority, degradation, and often of de¬ 
pravity— Hence though it may probably be the best word to de¬ 
signate evil and unclean spirits, 1 am not aware that any one has 
ever thought of applying it to the Holy Spirit. 

The word Ling though it cannot be said to correspond fully 
with the original Greek word yet has several very important points 
of resemblance. Its radical signification is that of spiritual, involv¬ 
ing also the idea of rxccllent, superior, intelligent, and effective, in 
opposition to what is gross and material. Thus sect. 16. 

the commentary says ^ ^ si Jtfk pi /£. f$* ‘ The 

Spiritual part of KM (breath) is called Kwei Shin.’ Again j£ |p 

I^T, ‘ We thus see their Spirituality spoken of the pervading 




2 #&• 

Jjj , ‘ Kwei is the spirit of Yin.—Shin is the spirit of Yang.’ 

|i£? ^ ^ ^ ‘ The ethereal breath of Yin is called 

Ling’ (spirit). i{$ ‘God is spirit.’ The last two passages 

are found in Kanghl's Dictionary—* These and numerous simi¬ 
lar passages which might be cited clearly show that the fundamental 
idea of Ling is that of spiritual, pervading and effective, and thus it 
corresponds very exactly with the (3) signification of the original 

« ord 
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Tt rm fur the Hi fly Spirit, 
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proper 


It is also applied to the spirit of the gods. Compare in ^ 16 

4 At the time of sacrifice the spirit (spiritual pervading influence) 
of the gods can cause men each to sacrifice according to what is 

)|j^ £ f|| 7 ^ ‘ The spirit of the gods shines 

brilliantly.’ We also read ||[ ^ »$p $ ‘The 

divine spirit surrounds him; whatever he does must prosper.’ 

* » 'The divine spirit cannot be comprehended or measured. 
These several passages exhibit as much correspondence between 
the word Ling and the original word for spirit when applied to 
the third person of the Trinity as could be expected from heathen 
writers who have no knowledge either of the true God or the Holy 
Spirit: they show that the word is naturally capable of such an ap¬ 
plication. 

The word is also used to designate the spirits of men. 

Jt T Pj T* fJ$ ‘ The former spirits are above; therefore 



it is not proper not to be sincere and reverent.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Sacrifices give peace (or security) to the former spirits.’ 

^ ^ i W\ S ^ 3 ? ‘ Make offerings to Shin Chn, then 
the former spirits will have peace.’ 

• The former spirits are the spirits of ancestors.’ These passages 
are taken from the ^ A ^|- Similar passages are of frequent 
occurrence and exhibit the natural use of Ling to designate the 
spirits of men in their disembodied state, existing as separate spirit¬ 
ual beings. 

The word Ling is not so often used in reference to other spiritual 
beings from the fact that the Chinese regard most superior spiritual 
beings as gods and speak of them by their specific appellations;—as 
gods of the mountains; gods of the rivers,—the god of the furnace &l c. 
A similar remark might be made concerning the original word in 

v * n " 

the Old Testament, which refers most frequently to the spirit of God 
or the spirit of man, and but seldom to separate spiritual beings, such 
being usually called angels, demons, devils &c. i. e. called by their 
specific instead of their generic name. The following passages 
taken from the same work as the l ist may perhaps have some bear- 
ing on this point. @ #[]' — f§ jjfl g- K 

0 ^xi* t this we see how it really was at the beginnin 
and spirit most brilliant,—from this man received birth.’ a j 
■ft £• ‘The five spirits rest each in his place.’ Kinghi 
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Shipping in the Port of Shanghai. 

‘ Ling means the same as Skin.' Ilcnce what¬ 
ever may be sard in favor of Shin when not used for God—may also 
be 9aid in favor of Ling. 

The preceding examples show that the Chinese word Ling 
corresponds with the Greek Ilvevfjwx. in all its most important signi¬ 
fications, and that the correspondence fails only in reference to those 
significations which in N. T. usage are least important. Hence we 
infer that this word should have the decided preference to Fung 
or any other word which has yet been suggested; nay more that it 
exhibits as much similarity to the original word as the circum¬ 
stances would warrant us to expect. We hope, however, the sub¬ 
ject will still receive the most careful and serious attention, and that 
in the end all Chinese scholars may be enabled to agree in that term 
which i9 most proper to designate that being on whose influence 
and blessing depends the success of all are labours. 



Art. VI. Statements of the number , tonnage , Spe. y of the mer¬ 
chant vessels of different nalvms in the port of Shanghai , fdr 
the year 1846. (From the China Mail , Ftb. 11/A, 1847.) 

No. I.—A return of the number and tonnage of Merchant vessels which 
arrived at and departed from the Port of Shanghae during the year ending 
the 31st December, 1816, distinguishing the Countries to which they belonged, 


viz *• 


Arrived. 

, Num ber 


Departures 
_ Number 


Under ichat colon 0 p s / t ip S Tonnage .| Under what colon s Tonnage 


British, 
American, 
Sp-tnish, 
Swedish, • 
Belgian, 

Hamburgh, 


54 

17 

o 


/o 


15,069. British, 
5,322, American, 
750 Spanish, 
2«*6 ( Swedish, 
152 Bremen, 
259! Hamburgh, 

21/759 


50 

17 

2 

l 

1 

1 

T4 


14,159 

6,313 

750 

256 

132 

260 

20,849 


No. 11 —A return of the number cf Merchant vessels, distinguishing their 
respective flags, which cleared at the custom house of Shanghae, proceediiig 
from or bound for the ports and places undermentioned, during the year 
ending 31st December, 
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s 

• 

• 

• 

X3 

V# 



c 


• 


■& 

jT. 

J 

x\ 

• •# 

XI 

• • 

Q 

V 

c 

** 

z 

Ports a k d Places. 

• 

•5 

* 

iS 

C 

-c 

-C 

S 

• 

u 

% 

0 

XI 

• • 

• • 

a 

6 

c 

\ 

3 

J 

s 

J 


r 

St 

c 

1 


■1 

s 


• • 

li) 

Oi 




R 

< 

<c 

n 

a 


- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

. London, 

7 

a 

- 

• 

• 


21 

• 

- 

•» 

- 

1 

Liverpool, 

J3 

• 

• 


a. 


1 

m 

m 

m 


• 

. Glasgow, . 

- 

• 

• 


• 


• 

m 

» 

• 

• 

• 

... ... ^li , ... ... 

6 

• 



• 


3 

m 


m 


• 

. Singapore, . 

- 


• 


• 


- 

m 

2 

m 

• 

• 

Manila, 

1 

• 

2 


m 


1 

« 

• 

m 

• 

• 

... ... Sidney, ... ... 

1 

• 

• 


m 


2 

• 

• 

m 

• 

• 

... Hobart Town, ... 

• 

• 

• 


• 


16 

17 

• 

1 

t 

• 

. Hongkong, ... 

19 

17 

• 


1 

1 

4 

• 

• 

• 

* 

m 

Chusan, 

2 

• 

• 


• 


5 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. Amoy, . 

m 

• 

• 


m 


- 


• 

• 

m 

m 

Ningpo, 

1 

•» 

• 


• 


1 

* 


- 

m 

• 

... ... a n to S| ... ... 

- 

m 

m 


• 


54 

17 

2 

1 

1 

1 


50“ 

17" 

2“ 

1 

1 

1 


No. HI.—A return of the quantities and value of Merchandise imported into 
thei port of Shanghae in 54 British vessels of 15,069 tons, from the countries 
and places undermentioned, during the year ending the 31 at December, 1646. 

value 


.Vo. of 
tariff. 

13 


Denomination of articles . 
2 .—Manufactures of Cotton. 


Quantities. 


in Sterling at 
4s. 2d. Exchange. 



White Long clong, - 

Pieces -235,067 

£126,030 


Grov do. 

It 

968,143 

504,240 


• 

Chintz, ..... 

II 

15,374 

9,608 


Drills, ..... 

*1 

2,880 

1,800 


Handkerchiefs, .... 

Doz 

20,722 

4,316 


Velvets, .... 

V aiue 


1,368 

47 

Manufactures of Wool. 





Habit cloths.-Sp. Stripes, Ac. . 

Chang< 

? 77,023 

97,647 


Long Ells, .... 

II 

59,407 

15,51 J 


Camlets, English, 

II 

55,312 

16,412 


Do. Dutch, 

II 

000 

300 


Blankets, ..... 

Pairs 

5J3 

327 

30 

Metals. 





Iron bars, Ac. 

Piculs 

3,057 

2.144 


Do. wire, ..... 

II 

•840 

525 


Lead pigs, .... 

• 

II 

VI2 

243 


Tin plates, 

II 

239 

398 

20 

Miscellaneous. 





Glassware, .... 

V h 1 ue 


42 

34 

Rattans, .... 

Piculs 

640 

320 

37 

Saltpetre,. 

11 

300 

437 


Hardware, .... 

Value 


1 000 

41 

Soap, ..... 

Piculs 

85 

122 

46 

Sandal wood, 

11 

3,101 

5,749 

45 

Wine, Beer, Ac. 

Value 


3,349 


Miscellaneous 


Including. 30,000 pcs. damaged Shirtings 18 312 

jEsTo^u 


No. IV.—A return of the quantities and value of Merchandise Exported 
from the port of Shanghae in 50 British vessels of 14,159 tons, to the Countries 
and places undermentioned, during the year euding the 31st December, 1846 
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Shipping in tin Port of Sh.tnghni. 



No. of 
to riff. 


Dr.no1ni7w.tion of articles. 


Estimated rahitin 
Quantities. Sterling at 

4s. '2d. Exchange. 


1 

Alum, 

• • • • 


Piculs 

*204 

£55 

38 

Kail keen 

Cloth, 

• 

|> 

181 

1,885 

46 

lUt to 

Silky viz: 





Tsatlee, 

Rales 

756H 





Taysain, 
Y uenfa, 

II 

If 

6,494 1 
901 f 

Piculs 

12,703 

922,983 


Sorts, - 

II 

967 J 





Silk Piec 

e Goods 



32 

3,333 


55 Ttasy viz :— 
Congou, 
Souchong, 

Hung Muey, 
Pekoe, 

Hyson, 

Young Hyson, 
Hyscn Skin, - 
Twankay, - 
Imperial, 
Gunpowder, 
Hemp, 

Gypsum, 

Raw Cotton, - 
Miscellaneous, 


lbs 6,879,573 
„ 453,359 

„ 53,104 

„ 18,568 

l Iwjil}- tl» *0.073,758 

„ 377,111 

„ 710,876 

„ 161,890 | 

„ 308,550 J 

Bales 894 Value 

Piculs 

Value 


422,263 


1,311 

no 

290 

300 


£\ ,352,531 


No. V.—Statement of Tonnage Dues, import and export duties, paid by 


British vessels in the port of Shanghae during the year ending the 31st 


December, 1846. 
vessel's name tonnage 


Nimrod, 

234 

Kelpie, 

264 

Annie. 

177 

Glentanner, 

610 

Marmion, 

388 

Bleng, 

231 

Mary Ann Webb, 

338 

Matilda, 

318 

Torrington, 

144 

Marion, 

3!8 

Gardner, 

320 

Janet Wilson, 

279 

Dido, 

31 

Tomatin, 

429 

Osprey, 

149 

Sisters, 

130 

Jeremiah Garnett, 

447 

New Margaret, 

411 

Torrington, 

144 

Old England, 

5*>2 

Poppy, 

140 

Gem, 

226 

Pearl, 

118 

Torrington, 

144 

Win. Ackers, 

327 

Monarch, 

337 


Ton^\gk dues Imp. & Exp. Duties Total 


Taels m. i 

c. 

c. 

Taels m. . 

r. 

c. 

Taels m. 

c. 

c. 

117 

0 

0 

0 

3,w75 

2 

0 

1 

3,992 

2 

0 

1 

132 

0 

0 

0 

4,812 

1 

7 

2 

4,944 

1 

7 

2 

88 

5 

0 

0 

7,198 

7 

5 

1 

7,287 

2 

5 

1 

194 

0 

0 

0 

17,098 

4 

9 

4 

17,292 

4 

9 

4 

115 

5 

0 

0 

8,3 J 7 

7 

4 

0 

8,433 

2 

4 

0 

169 

0 

0 

0 

14,300 

9 

2 

7 

14,469 

9 

o 

4 

159 

0 

0 

0 

16,447 

0 

7 

5 

16,606 

0 

7 

5 

14 

4 

0 

0 

1,430 

9 

3 

6 

1,445 

3 

3 

6 

174 

0 

0 

0 

17,229 

5 

V/ 

5 

17,403 

5 

8 

5 

161 

0 

0 

0 

11,952 

4 

2 

0 

12,112 

4 

2 

0 

139 

5 

0 

0 

10,522 

9 

7 

8 

10,662 

4 

7 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 





3 

3 

0 

0 

214 

5 

— 

— 

17,8 *9 

8 

2 

9 

18,024 

3 

2 

9 

14 

9 

— 

— 

1,632 

9 

2 

5 

1,847 

8 

2 

5 

13 

— 

— 

— 





13 




223 

5 

— 

— 

20,761 

6 

4 

0 

20,985 

1 

4 

0 

205 

5 

— 

— 

15,182 

3 

2 

8 

15,387 

8 

2 

8 

14 

4 

— 

— 

1,656 

5 

2 

6 

1,670 

9 

2 

6 

251 

— 

— 

— 

23,846 

3 

3 

3 

24,097 

3 

3 

3 

14 

— 

— 

— 

997 

7 

4 

0 

1,011 

7 

4 

0 

1J 3 

— 

— 

— 

5,488 

2 

5 

0 

5,601 

2 

5 

0 

11 

8 

— 

— 

916 

5 

2 

5 

928 

3 

2 

5 

14 

4 

— 

— 

2,812 

3 

6 

8 

2,827 

7 

6 

8 

163 

5 

— 

— 

3,983 

l 

1 

1 

4,146 

6 

1 

1 

168 

5 

— 

- 

J8,109 

8 

2 

8 

18,278 

3 

2 

8 
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351) 

Spec, 

1*5 

10 

5 

_ 


181 

4 

4 0 

191 

9 4 

(1 

Sidney, 

184 

92 

— 

— 

— 

4,158 

8 

1 4 

4.250 

8 1 

4 

Corinthian, 

173 

86 

5 

— 

- 

13,642 

2 

4 8 

13,728 

7 4 

8 

Aqua Marine, 

513 


— 

— 

* 

21,470 

7 

4 9 

21,470 

7 4 

9 

Helena, 

€30 

315 

— 

— 

— 

3,217 

3 

0 0 

3,532 

3 0 

0 

Dowthorpe, 

373 

186 

5 

— 

— 

16.430 

4 

0 2 

16,616 

9 0 

2 

Vindicator, 

327 

163 

5 

— 

— 

11,247 

5 

2 8 

11,411 

0 2 

8 

Sidney, 

184 

92 

— 

— 

— 

2 83! 

3 

2 0 

2,923 

3 2 

0 

Litherland, 

3<»5 

152 

5 

— 

— 

15 268 

8 

0 0 

15,421 

3 o 

0 

Warlock, 

330 


— 

— 

— 

22,486 

5 

9 4 

22,486 

5 9 

4 

Alfred, 

123 

12 

3 

— 

6 

2,870 

6 

9 5 

2,882 

9 9 

5 

John Dugdale, 

407 


— 

— 

— 

12,660 

9 

8 9 

12,660 

9 8 

9 

Velore, 

484 

242 

— 

— 

— 

22,401 

3 

5 0 

22,643 

3 5 

0 

Captain, 

216 


— 

— 

— 

17,926 

0 

3 7 

17,926 

0 3 

7 

Emily, 

253 

126 

5 

— 

— 

14.6*6 

a 

2 

6 1 

14.812 

7 6 

1 

Chieftain, 

389 

194 

5 

— 

- 

12,668 

4 

8 2 

12,862 

9 8 

u 

Carib, 









* 



Torrington 

144 

14 

1 

— 

— 

1,221 

4 

1 4 

1,235 

8 1 

4 

Dumfries, 

4 sid 

234 

— 

— 

— 

24 897 

5 

8 5 

21,131 

f> 8 

r» 

O 

Eleanor Russell, 

3 6 

J 53 

— 

— 

— 

12,148 

2 

3 7 

12,3: il 

2 3 

7 

Will o’ the Wisp, 

i'll 

10 

1 

— 

— 

3,472 

9 

0 

0 0 

3,482 

1 0 

0 

Maggie, 

L6 

93 

— 

— 

— 

46:4 

9 

0 0 

5 02 

9 0 

0 

Lady Sandys, 


1(51 

— 

— 

— 

14,503 

9 

2 9 

14.664 

9 2 

9 

John Bags haw, 

2* 6 

108 

— 

— 

— 

4 300 

6 

— — 

4,408 

G - 

— 

Torringtou, 

114 

Ji 

4 

— 

— 

5,911 

2 

3 S 

5,925 

6 3 

o 

Bonanza, 

174 











Dliur, 

300 











Nymph, 

106 











Total, 14,741 

5,349 

9 

- 

- 

483,658 

5 8 8 

489,008 

4 8 8 

a 72 per 

cent, 

$7,430 




$671,748 



$679,178 



a 4a. id. 


£1,548 




£139,947 



£141,495 




No. VI.—Statement of Tonnage Dues, Import and Export Duties, paid by 
foroigu vessels in the port of Shangh&e, during the year ending 31st December, 


1846. 


NATION 

TONNAGE 

TONNAGE DUES 

Taels m. e. c. 

IMPORT AND EXPORT 

DUTIES 

Taels m. c. c. 

TOTAL 

Taels m. c. c . 

American, 

5,322 

1,282 - 

67,442 - 1 - 

68,724 - 1 - 

Spanish, 

750 

300 - 

2,119 9 3 3 

2,419 9 3 3 

Swedish, 

204 

— — - 

4,692 4 4 5 

4,692 4 4 5 

Bremen, 

152 

76- 

4,374 246 

4,450 2 4 6 

Hamburgh, 

260 

130- 

11,114 3 4 3 

11,244 3 4 3 

6,688 

1,788 - 

89,642 9 7 7 

91,530 9 7 7 


a 72 per cent $2,483 

$124,642 

$127,125 


a 4s. 2d. 

£517 

£25,967 

£36,484 


VII_A Synoptical Table of the import trade from foreign countries at 

the port of Shanghae, during the year ending the 31st December, 1846, specify, 
ing the description and quantities of commodities ns well as their estimated 
value, and distinguishing the National Character of the ships in which they 
were imported, viz :— 

description aggregate 

or QUANTITIES, AND IN WHAT SHIPS IMPORTED QUANTITIES 


COMMODITIES 

Bicho de mar, piculs 


British Amurtrorn Spanish Svriish Bremen Hamburgh 


Ta 


s 


IMPORTED 

448 
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Shipping in the pari of Shanghai. July, 


Birds 1 Nests, catties 

— 

— 

388 

— 

— 

— 

3*8 

Colton , — 









Longcloth, grey piece 

963,143 104,401 


33.570 20,453 

17,367 

1,143,934 

„ White, 

11 

235,067 

53,000 

— 

5,450 

3.43U 25,070 

322,017 

„ Coloured, „ 

— 

7,029 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,020 

Chintzes, 

11 

15,374 

355 

300 

— 

— 

150 

16,179 

Drills, Grev, 

11 

2,830 

96,239 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99,119 

Domestics, Grey, „ 

— 

J1 ,*20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11,820 

Jeans and Twills, „ 

•— 

5,400 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,4 0C 

Muslins, 

11 

— 

180 

— 

— 

— 

— 

180 

Cotton Flannel, 

11 

— 

4,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,000 

Handkerchiefs, 

Doz 

20,722 

1,621 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22,343 

Velvets, 

pieces 

400 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

520 

Wool, — 









Broadcloths, &c.,chgs. 

77,023 

6,680 

— 

600 

10,086 

210 

94,599 

Long Ells, 

11 

59,407 

20, *62 

— 

— 

1,440 

3,340 

85,549 

Camk'ts, English, ,, 

55.312 

1 ,*75 

— 

— 

1,650 

1,787 

60,624 

„ Dutch 

» 

600 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60ft* 

Blankets, 

pairs 

r> 1 3 

425 

—. 

— 

95 

260 

1,21*3 

Bombazotts, 

pieces 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ill 

111 

Metals ,— 









Iron Bars, &c., 

piculs 

3,057 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

3,155 

„ Wire, 

11 

840 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

810 

Lead Pigs, 

11 

212 

3,2)0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,412 

Tin Plates, 

11 

239 

120 

— 

70 

— 

—— 

429 

Swedish Steel, 

11 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

4 

Miscellaneous , 

1 








Glassware, 

value 

£42 

£625 

— 

— 

£218 

£406 

£1,291 

Rattans, 

piculs 

610 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 

640 

Saltpetre, 

11 

300 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

Hardware, 

value 

£1,000 

— 

— 

— 

£156 

— 

£1,156 

Soap, 

piculs 

85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

85 

Sandalwood, 

11 

3,102 

9,575 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12,676 

Ebony wood, 

11 

— 


830 

— 

— 

— 

830 

Sapanwood, 

11 

—* 

— 3,978 

— 

— 

— 

3,987 

Wine, Beer, &c., „ 

£3,349 

— 

— 

£395 

£135 

— 

£3 879 

Miscellaneous sundries£18,312 

— 

380 

— 

— 

— 

£18,692 


Estimated value in sterling at 4s. 2d. exchange. £1,066,172 


No. VIII. —A Synoptical table of the export trade to foreign countries at the 
port of Shanghae, during the year ending the 31st December 1846, specifying 
the description and quantities of commodities, as well as their Estimated value, 
and distinguishing the National Character of the ships in which they were 
exported viz:— 

DESCRIPTION QUANTITIES AND IN WHAT SHIPS EXPORTED AGGRKGATB 


OF 





QUANTITIES 

COMMODITIES 

British American Spanish Sieedieh Bremen 

Hamburgh 

EXPORTED 

Alum, 

piculs 

204 

- — - — 


204 

Nankeen Cloth, ,, 

181 

— — 7 — 

— 

183 

Raw Silk, 

hales 

15,926 

391 — — — 

129 

16,357 

Silk piece goods, piculs 

32 

— —. — — 

— 

32 

Tea 

pounds 10,073,758 

2,510/944— 5,320 — 

20*,111 

12,798 433 

Hemp, 

value 

£1,311 

— — — — 

— 

£1,311 

Camphor, 

boxes 

— 

400— — — 

— 

400 

Cassia, 

piculs 

— 

50 — . 

• • • 

50 

Copper Cash, 

bags 

• • • 

12,781. 

• • • 

12,781 

Miscellaneous 

» 

£700 

... 770 

250 

1,720 

Estimated val 

uc in sterl 

ing at Is 2d. excliange 

O O 

£1,52b,90 J 
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Regulations Jor British Shipping at Shanghai, 

Remarks. "The preceding returns Inve boon compiled from the entries in 
the books kept at this office, and the quantities specified are those that have 
paid duty. 

The weights and measures stated are the same as the standards in use at 
the five ports in China. 

The value given has been estimated according to reported sales prices. 

The reduction of Spanish dollars into sterling has been made at the exchange 
of l.$ per dollar. 

A very considerable quantity of treasure has been imported from Wasting, 
but the amount unknown. 

Rutherford Alcock, Consul . 

British Consulate, Shanghai, 31 st December, 3846. 






Art. VII. Regulations for the anchoring of British shipping at 
the port of Shanghai. (From the China Mail, May 6, I847J 

Regulations for the anchorage, in the Hwang-poo, set apart for 
British ships by his excellency the intendant of circuit for Su-chnu 
fu, Sutig-kiitng fu, and Tae-tsiang-chau, in concert and commu¬ 
nication with II. B. Majesty’s Consul at Shanghai. 

In accordance with the 1st Article of the Treaty of Nanking 
which provides that the subjects of both governments “shall enjoy 
full security and protection for their persons and property within the 
dominions of the other,” and in order more effectively to guard 
against accident or collision, and give the required security to 
British vessels loading and discharging goods at Shanghai, it 
has been agreed between me the Intendant of Circuit and you 
the Honorable Consul, that th« anehorage for British vessels to 
load and unload, heretofore exteading from the Suchau creek to 
the Yang-king-pang, shall in like manner as the ground adjoining 
allotted for the residence of British Merchants, be subject to all 
such regulations as Inay be determined upon with the aforesaid 
object by me the Intendant of Circuit in concert and communica¬ 
tion with the Honorable Consul. 

In accordance with this determination the following regulations, 
being thirteen in number, have been fully considered and agreed 
upon, and are now declared to be in force:— 

I. It being necessary that a passage he always preserved on the 
east side of the river to afford free communication for vessels of all 
nations, it is clearly agreed that certain limits he laid down within 
the anchorage for British vessels, vie to the north by a line 
drawn from the north end of the batrery (Consulate Ground) ex- 
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362 Regulations for Bnti*h Shipping a l Shanghai. -July, 

tending across the river due east a distance of 240 pu or I,oil 
feet (English) from the low water mark upon the line:—to the 
South by a similar and parallel line drawn from the North Bank of 
t!»e Yang-kitig-pang across the l iver a distance of 3b;> pu or 1,700 
feet (English) from the low water mark thereon. The points at 
which these lines terminate shall have buoys moored over them, and 
these anchorage boundaries may be clearly known to be within n 
line drawn from each buoy north and south; and it becomes impera¬ 
tive upon all vessels anchoring therein strictly to conform to these 
limits, and not on any account to pass beyond them, which would 
obstruct the passage. 

II. A free passage to the custom-house for cargo boats, and along 
the west shore for the towing of the grain junks, shall he maintained. 

Ilf. All vessels must he moored, as has been heretofore provided, 
within the period of two tides from the time of their arrival at the 
anchorage; and in no case can a vessel after she is moored, move 
or shift her berth without permission from the British Consul. 

IV. Whenever more than fifteen vessels shall be in this anchorage 
at one time, it shall be imperative upon the master or officer in 
charge of each vessel within the limits, to moor his ship head and 
st*-rn with two anchors, to prevent collision in swinging, and to pro¬ 
vide space lor an increased number of vessels. 

V. Masters requiring to beach their vessels for the purpose of 
inspection or repair, must apply at the British Consulate for instruc¬ 
tions. 

VI. No goods can he landed, shipped, or transhipped, without 
the proper chop from the Chinese authorities, or between sunset and 
sunrise, or Saturday evening and Monday morning. In like manner 
the same regulation holds on .all such Chinese festival days as shall 
be duly notified by the Chinese authorities to the British Consul. 

VII. The discharge of fire-arins from the Merchaut vessels in 
the anchorage is strictly prohibited. 

VIII All cases of death on hoard a vessel in the anchorage 
shall be reported at the British Consulate within twenty-four hours, 
together with the best information attainable as to the cause of death 
in cases of sudden demise. 

IX Seamen and persons belonging to the vessels in the an¬ 
chorage are not to be permitted to go on shore without a responsi¬ 
ble oliioer* in charge, the masters being fuefd distinctly responsible 
for die conduct of their men* on shore In* the event of any men oil 
!»bt*iiv lemaimug on .shore after sunset, the master is required with- 
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out delay to send an officer to find and take them on hoard, and it* 

lie fail, to report the same at the British Consulate, in order that in¬ 
vestigation may he made. 

X. Accidents or violence occurring within, the limits of the an¬ 
chorage; involving personal injury, loss of life, or property, from the 
collision of vessels or other causes, to he reported at the British 
Consulate as soon as practicable and in cases of theft, or assault in 
which any individuals belonging to a ship in the anchorage and 
Chinese are both concerned, a Chinese, if in the wrong, and there 
be no officer of his country at hand, may be conveyed to the British 
Consul, who will proceed to investigate the extent of the offence and 
accordingly proceed against him. But under no circumstances are 
the crews or officers of such ships to use personal violence towards 
Chinese for the redress of their grievances. 

XI. In the event of any vessels of other nations desiring to an¬ 
chor within the limits above specified, no obstacle shall hereafter be 
raised, such vessels being subject during the time to the same re¬ 
gulations, in like manner, and as fully as British vessels. 

XII. Hereafter in all these matters determined upon in accor¬ 
dance with Treaty, should any corrections be requisite, or should it 
be necessary to determine^ upon further regulations, or should the 
meaning not be clear, the same must always be consulted upon and 
settled by the British and Chinese authorities in communication 
together. 

XIII. Hereafter should the British Consul discover any breach 
of the regulations above laid down, or should any Merchants or 
others lodge information thereof, or should the local authorities ad¬ 
dress the Consul thereon, the Consul must in every case examine in 
what way it is a breach of the regulations, and whether it requires 
punishment or not, and he will adjudicate and punish the same in 
one and the same way, as for a breach of the Treaty and regula¬ 
tions. TaukwSng, 27th year, 2d month, Gth day, (dthApril, 1847.) 


Art. VIII. Communications between the governor of Hongkong 

and the people of Honan. (From the China Mail , June 17, 1847.^ 

Sir John Davis. Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. «fcc M directs this 
to Her Majesty’s Consul at Canton, in ortlr>r that * copy of its tenor may be con¬ 
veyed to the Gentry and Elders of Honan. The Consul ha:? already been request. 
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cd to send them a copy of the Plenipotentiary’s reply to the Petition of the Elders 
and Kindred of the Pwan family of Ilonan. from which it will have appeared that 
the alarms ?t to seizing land by force were the consequence of attending to toolish 
and mischievous reports. It would i>o better to make enquiry of the High officers 
concerning the true state of affairs, instead of giving rso to doubts and distrust 
by attending to anonymous writings and placards, the work of mischievous villains. 

When the Plenipotentiary lately visited Canton to secure the punishment of 
aggressors on British Subjects, he was accompanied by a large body of men. It 
might be perceived that this was organized and ordered as one man, and not a 
aingle Chinese was injuriously treated, a few disorderly vagabonds only being 
punished. Does this look like an ignorance of the principles of control, or like 
making use of power for purposes of oppression and spoil ? 

Moreover, for five years the British government quietly kept the fine territory 
of Cliusan as a security for the payment of Twenty-one millions of Dollars com¬ 
pensation, but not a coper coin of Tax or Tribute was taken from the people. 
When that territory was faithfully restored last year, according to Treaty, the 
people regarded the departure of our soldiers with sincere regret, because they had 
recoived much money in return for provisions and manufactures, and the friendship 
and good-feeling were mutual. Thus it appears that, while other parts of China 
are truly aware of both the power and the moderation of Great Britain, the people 
of Canton still shut their eyes to the same. 

Since the English then do not desire to take lands by force, but only by arnica* 
ble bargain and agreement, the people of Canton should not combine to oppose 
the Treaty made by their sovereign, thus perpetuating troubles and alarms during 
a series of years. Again, it is not true that the British trade with China has 
diminished. It has very much increased in the gross, but gone from Canton to 
the Forts, where the people are friendly. To the English this transfer makes 
little difference ; but at Canton many thousands of Chinese arc deprived of employ¬ 
ment ; aud in proportion as the Canton people continue ill-disposed to Foreigners, 
jtii! more will the trade continue gradually to be transferred to the other Ports. 

The Plenipotentiary understands that some warehouses have already been for a 
considerable time rented iu an amicable manner by British Subjects at Ilonan. If 
other warehouses can be rented without disturbing the families and villages, where 
is the obstacle ? If British merchants cannot house their own goods, but are oblig¬ 
ed to trust to Chinese, who either become bankrupt, or pawn the goods committed 
to their charge, they will proceed to other Ports, where they can have their own 
places of deposit, and where trade is more advantageous. 

Moreover, Honan is not the only place in the Canton River. Let other places 
be pointed out between Canton and Whampoa, where waste land may also bo 
rented with an advantageous return. Having made this public declaration, the 
Plenipotentiary has done his part; and if mischievous persons spread false rumours, 
and are attended to, leading to improper treatment of British Subjects, he cannot 
be charged with the calamities which may ensue. 

A Special Declaration. Dated at Hongkong, this 27th May, 1647. 

The Gentry and Elders of the Forty-eight villages of Honan hereby most re¬ 
spectfully reply to the great Consul of the English nation. We, in common have 
to inform you that on the 26th May we received from you a letter in reply ; on the 
28th you transmitted to us a copy of the Honourable Envoy’s reply (to a petition): 
and again on the 31st a copy of a Declaration to be translated and communicated 
to us. All of these we have received, and made ourselves fully acquainted with 
the whole of their contents. The people of the country of Honcn return their 
deep acknowledgments for your excellent letter, in which you most earnestly and 
sincerely notify to them that it was never theintention to take their property forci¬ 
bly from them, or to disregard the Treaty; and said also that the Envoy doubtless 
intended to deal considerately with them. From this it is evident that you rest 
on integrity and maintain good faith, and that you will ccrainly not rely on power 
to commit insults. 

Again, on perusal wc find it stated in the declaration in reply that, (the ho¬ 
norable Envoy) would “ prevent Englishmen from taking our land by force,” and 
that, “ if people are averse to renting their ground they must not be molested,” 
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and norain (in reply to the petition) that as the surveyoi had to return imnn dmte- 
l v to Hongkong, he d»d not wait till our Aul Inn dies accompanied h»rn but pro¬ 
ceeded without ceremony to make the bin vey. which was the cause of the idle 
agitation. F'rom this inly be perceived the real greatness and rplenduur ot the 
honourable Envoy, who does not in the slightest degree entertain views of favour. 
i(;ain and partiality; and whose consideration for the feelings of the people and 
the principles of reason extends to every point. 

When the gentry and elders of all the villages communicated copies of these 
documents to each other and carefully perused them, every one felt grateful and 
glad, and, without entertaining further apprehensions, attended with tranquil 
minds to their occupations. We, then, too, awakened to a sense of the fact, that 
what we sometime ago heard of your honorable country’s intending to take for¬ 
cible possession of ground at Honan was really, as your honored notification 
staged, the consequence of a mistaken attention to foolish reports. 

As to what is slated in the copy of a declaration: “ Honan is not the only 
plaCv* on the Canton river—lei other places be pointed out between Canton and 
Whampoa where waste land may also be rented.” we the Gentry and Elders 
might in obedience to your notification to wail patiently till affairs are satisfactori¬ 
ly settled between the authorities of the two countries in conjunction. 

The declaration in reply of the Honorable Envoy, stales that whatever land is 
rented in orde r to build houses, must, in accordance wit h the laws of China, he 
satisfactorily arranged by agreement with the proprietors.*’ Of course if there are 
any proprietors willing to let their lands they are at liberty to come to an equita¬ 
ble agreement on the subject., for since we the gentry and elders now know that 
your Honorable Nation will not forcibly seize the lands of Honan, the recent 
distrust and apprehension has been at once dispelled, the anger and hatred 
lias all disappeared, and how then should suspicion and dislike still exist between 
the people of the two countries? Hereafter we should respectively adtnouish the 
merchants and people to treat each oilier with civility, to maintain in common 
the Treaty of peace, and forever enjoy universal trail 
can equal that which they will then experience? 

As to what (the Honorable Envoy) says of vagabonds carelessly creating trou¬ 
bles, posting placards, and spreading idle stories; this is not the work of the good 
among our people. And as these latter deeply detest such lawless vagabonds, we 
have now determined to assemble all the principal literary gentry of the city, 
together with the merchants and people of the various streets, and make known 
to them a prohibitory agreement for controlling the vagabonds and preventing 
them from availing themselves of circumstances to create troubles, in order that 
good people may nil be enabled to attend tranquilly to their occupations, and the 
commerce of the various countries flow on unreslrained. We shall thereby 'un¬ 
questionably realize our emperor’s high purpose of cherishing and shewing kind¬ 
ness to people from afar, and at the same time make a return for the elevated in¬ 
tention of your Honorable Nation to extend to us sincerity and justice. From 
this time forwards the Chinese and foreigners must he as one family, acting towards 
each other with sincerity and good faith ; and, as hosts and guests, without deceit 
and without apprehension. We will then soon see a spirit of harmony leading to 
happiness, and the trade of the various countries daily flourishing more and more. 

We the Gentry and Elders have communicated to the literary gentry of the 
whole city, as also to the officers and merchants of the various nations, the fact 
that your nation has t?o intention to take forcible possession of Honan, together 
with our feelings of gratitude and thankfulness on that, account ; thus spreading 
the fame of your superabundant benevolence. Wc have also communicated to 
them for perusal the ditferent copies you gave us, that all may know your Honora¬ 
ble Nation firmly maintains the Treaty, and adheres to its promises; that your 
conduct being uniform from beginning to end, an amicable and friendly behaviour 
will certainly exist between us without end ; and that. Chinese and foreigners may 
therefore all carry on commerce with tranquil minds, without alarm or molesta¬ 
tion; for even vagabonds and low people will not be able to avail themselves of 
circumstances to raise strife, or to take opportunities of creating trouble. 

Wc conceive that with your eminent intelligence you will certainly he able to 
■ee through and thoroughly understand the circumstances connected with this 
affair, and that wc need not trouble you with reiterated statements. 
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W<* now respectfully pre sent to you this reply cominunic.aling our thanks 
We also entreat that you will m.ike known its contents to the Honorable 
Envoy, loudly expressing on our part our thankfulness and devotion. 

Kcspeclfully lauding your happiness, uc hope that you will condescend to cast 
your glance on this imperfect reply. 

Delivered 4th Juno, 1847. (A true translation,) Thomas Taylor Meadows. 

(True Copies,) A. it. Johnston. 


Art. IX Journal of Occurrences: general remarks; the late ex¬ 
pedition ; notice of the decease of Mr. Everett; death of Mr. 

Clapton; French mission; negotiation f for obtaining rent: 

Pwun Si 1 siting; robbers in Tungkwdn Hien. 

Though but little has transpired during the past month that will specially 
interest our readers to find recorded, and the clamor and alarm of sudden 
invasions, have given place to the quietness of peace and the steady pro¬ 
secution of useful labors, yet such are the progress and the prospect of events 
in the new world of life, business, and activity that is opening upon us, gra¬ 
dually indeed, but constantly, and surely, that they cannot fail to enlist 
attention and interest in the minds of all who are engaged or concerned in 
the welfare of so large and so promising a portion of our race as is found in 
the empire of China. The effect of the recent expedition has been the 
subject of very general remark—very properly indeed, for however suddenly 
and even temerariously it may have been devised and carried into execution— 
and however severely and justly it may have been animadverted upon in 
various quarters, as far as any immediate and visible effect has been pro¬ 
duced, it must we think be allowed to have been beneficial. Not I hat 
such measures are in general to be advocated—much less by those whose 
great object it is to advance the cause of the Prince of peace, and on this 
account seek so far as is practicable to have every important measure car¬ 
ried by peaceable means—but the prompt exhibition of power, the reason¬ 
able demand of justice, the skilful conduct of affairs, the equitable settle¬ 
ment of difficulties, which are certainly distinctive characteristics of the 
policy that has been pursued, have, as in the natural remunerations of justice 
they ought to have done, not only gone far in securing the particular ends 
that were desired, but appear sensibly to have increased the respect and 
good will, while they have tended not a little to suppress the contempt 
and ill feelings of the Chinese community towards foreigners. 

The expedition has served to set matters in their true light, both in the 
minds of the magistrates and the people, in the former that it has led them 
to apprehend that there are other considerations to be attended to besides 
the turbulent, mobocratic, self-ruling propensities of their own people—that 
just power is to be established by other means than by dalliance and cor¬ 
ruption —that the father of the people has become the neighbor of man¬ 
kind—and is required in his efforts to please and provide for his own family, 
to have some regard to the more extensive and important relations which he 
sustains to the great family of man. The people also seem to have been 
still more awakened than before to tho important fact, which they have 
themselves so properly expressed, but so strangely labored to forget, that 
<% within the four seas all men are brethren”—and have learned to admit 
men and women to tread upon the same soil with Chinese, and to treat them 
with some analogous respect. We speak of these things not so much for 
what they are in themselves as for what they portend in the future. It is 
easy to be insulted by those who know no better—and to labor to make 
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ourselves respectable among those who would seein to have lost nil thought 
and knowledge of such considerations. But to be painfully sensible that 
we can have no influence because we are not respected—that we can never 
be regarded as men and as messengers of truth and salvation, that men 
must perish because they are too besotted and too proud to receive the 
truth from their fellow men—this is the evil at which we have grieved, but 
which we hope is to be gradually dispelled. To accomplish this we appre¬ 
hend depends greatly upon foreigners themselves—and while it is altogether 
unnecessary to urge that the treatment which we exhibit towards others 
should correspond in some measure with that which we desire to receive 
from them—we cannot too highly commend the truly generous, if not some¬ 
what original conduct of the present governor of Hongkong, for leading the 
way, as he has done, in the discharge of that duty eminently proper for men 
in office, the exhibition of courtesy towards others, and the evident desire of 
a reasonable accommodation which appears in his late proceedings. 

So sensitive a people as the Chinese, will not. we apprehend be anxious to 
be outdone in civility of national intercourse, but will rather while they see 
us aiming at perfection in this department, labor the more earnestly in this, 
as in other things, to prove that they are the first inventors of a practice so 
useful and honorable. A great variety of papers have appeared oblate, some 
from the magistrates, and some from the people, which afford an indication 
of the state of feeling that prevails. Some of these we have already publish¬ 
ed. There are others which we may present hereafter. 

The following notices are given as recorded in the China Mail. Wo 
could have desired a more extended obituary of the latter, and it is hoped 
that one will be furnished for publication. The providence of God mani¬ 
fested thus nearly and forcibly seems peculiarly worthy of consideration. 
Station, activity, influence, usefulness, talents, and learning, cannot exempt 
us from death. They to whom the prospects of life are but just opening are 
cut down at the same time with those who are farther advanced in this stage 
of mortal action. In the midst of life we too are in death,—a momentous 
and inoat deeply interesting fact, which in the ambition, the hurry and per¬ 
turbation of the world, we seem too often to forget 

The decease of the lion. A. II. Everett:— 


The decease of this distinguished scholar and statesman, occurred on the 
20th inst, at the house of U. S. Legation, Canton. The funeral solemnities 
took place at 3 o’clock p. m. the following day, attended by nearly the entire 
foreign community : the Rev. P. Parker officiated on the occaison. After the 
reading of an appropriate portion of Scripture and prayer, the remains were 
conveyed to the place of interment Dane's Island, Whampoa, by the Steamer 
Corsair , accompanied by most of the American and several of the English 
coinmuuify, and officers belonging to H. C. Steamer Pluto , Captain Airey 
having with kind consideration provided seamen from that vessel to convey 
the body to the grave. At Whampoa the procession was joined by a detach¬ 
ment of armed men, sent by the French Commodore Lnpierre. under the di¬ 
rection of Commandant M. Liviere (to escort it and render military honors 
to the remains of the deceased^ and by a train of boats, from the English, 
American, and other vessels. The flags at half mast, and minute guns from the 
French Frigate La Gloirr. i, the flag ship of Commodore Lapierre, conspired to 
mark the interest and solemnity of the occasion. 

Mr. Everett was a graduate of Harvard University, which he entered at 
the early age of twelve and n half.years. In J80!J, after studying law in the 
office of Mr. J. Q. Adams, he went out as his private Secretary to St. Peters, 
burg; in 1814 he became Secretary of Legation to the Netherlands under 
Mr Eustise, Minister, whom in 1dl8 he succeeded as Charge d’Affaires. 
Jii 1*25 he was appointed by President Adams as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
♦•ho Court of Spain ; returned in in Boston, his native city, when he 

occupied liuiuelf in literary pursuit?, beside & jervmg in the Iluu 0 e ot Repre* 
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yentatives and the Senate, for several years; and in 1345, was .appointed by 
President Tvler. Commissioner to the court of Peking. 

Mr. Everett was n man of extensive and profound erudition. In the lan¬ 
guage of a contemporary :— 

*• VI r. Everett was one of that class of men, the growth of thirty continuous 
years of comparative peace, now enjoyed by Christendom, who, to eminent 
natural endowments and high literary cultivation, add the qualities and the 
distinctions of a practical statesman. For, if the great nations of Europe and 
America have, some of them, been more or less engaged, during the present 
generation, in conflict with barbarian or semi-civilized races around them,— 
and if others have seen their own soil stained by civil bloodshed,—yet they 
have been withheld from mutual hostilities, until the empire of the voice and 
the pen has almost superseded that of the sword; and mind has found a nobler 
and more congenial fi«»ld of ambition in the arts and accomplishments of peace 
rather than of war. 'Thus it is, that, to names like those of Lord John Russell 
and Macaulay in England, or Guizot and Thiers in France, we may, on our 
own part, point to those of Bancroft, of Irving; and of the two Everetts, as 
alike conspicuous in literature and in public life.” 

Died .—At Canton on the 7th instant, at 10 p. m. the Rev. Samuel Corne¬ 
lius Clopton, of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convciv 
tion, U. S. A., after an illness of about ten days, aged Bl years. 

It is stated in the home papers that the frigate La Bayonnaise from Cher¬ 
bourg is to bring out M. Forth-Roucn envoy of the king of the French to 
China. The seat of the mission is to be established at Canton. The envoy 
is accompanied by count de Noailles, Secretary of Legation, and an in¬ 
terpreter. 

Arrangements for obtaining rent in Honan have at length been effected, 
though not according to the provisions of the late arrangement. Negotia¬ 
tions have also been entered into res >ecting a piece of ground called Sliih- 
woitang near the Fati gardens. T le proprietor has expressed his willing¬ 
ness to dispose of it for this purpose, but there is some objection on the 
part of the Chinese in the vicinity. 

From the China Mail we extract the following notices. 

The Board of Offices received an Imperial decree to the following effect; 
—The salt inspectorship of Kwang-se being vacant, wc direct that Pwan 8z’- 
shing (Pwan-kec-kwa’s son) should fill the same. Now it is a certainty 
that Pwan Sz’-shing does not wish to become Salt Inspector, therefore on 
the 7th month ho will proceed to the capital to ask for another appointment. 

Taukwnng, ‘27th year, 4th month, 30th day, (l’ith June, 1^47.) 

The Lipii (Board of Civil Appointments) having had the honour to receive, 
in answer to the irmemorial, 11 is Majesty’s pleasure, by which Pwan Sz’-shing 
was appointed to the vacant post of Yen-yun-sz’ of the Two Kwang;it 
now appears thut. Pwnn Sz’-shing cannot act as Yun-sz\ and lie has deter¬ 
mined to go up to Peking in the 7th moon, to request His Majesty to appoint 
him to some other province. 

An investigation is now going on in the neighbourhood of Teh-kcang- 

o n n o - o 

hcang in the district of Tung-kwan-hien, where a band of robbers have 
tumultuously assembled together to the number of above 20,000. 

,Tiiey have already fortified their lurking-place by a raised earthen rampart 
surrounded by a trench and moreover they have for a long time made use of 
various stratagems for their defence. Some time ago all the inhabitants 
of the district of Tung-kwan-hien petitioned each of the magistrates that 
they would distribute soldiers throughout the country, for the purpose of seiz¬ 
ing and exterminating these villains, and, generally speaking, but few days 
elapse without some officer starting off with a number of soldiers on such 

service. 

Taukwang Y7tii year, 5tl moon, lllli day, (23d June, 1*17) 
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Art. I. Remarks on Tracts in Chinese , with a list of books written 
and printed by the members of the UltrarGanges missions. 

Mr. Editor, where is the missionary who has not again and again 
wished for a chapter on Chinese Tracts? The writer has with many 
others, frequently sought to learn the extent and variety of Tract 
making, but has hitherto (a period of eight years) sought in vain. 
Even the oldest sinalogue is unable to supply a copy of the numerous 
Tracts which his indefatigable industry has thrown amongst the Chi¬ 
nese for the last quarter of a century. Before the opening of China, 
missionaries were so far separated that they were not able to avail 
themselves of each others’ labors. Now however it is different. The 
five ports will ere long be within a few d lys sail of each other, and 
we'need no longer be ignorant of what is doing at the several stations 
in the way of translating, preparing and printing religious books. 

“ Of making many books there is no end ” is a proverb as true as 
it is ancient. What are the motives which actuate writers? Not 
unfrequently a mere pride of authorship. The temptations to fame as 
an author are often too great for human nature to withstand, and even 
missionaries have not been free from “the writing and publishing 
propensity.” Some who ought to have bent all their energies to 
acquiring such a command of the language as to be able to proclaim 
viva voce 9 fully, freely and intelligibly the good news of salvation, 
have spent the prime of their missionary career in “making many 
books.” As might be expected few of these productions are “ good,” 
some are “ bad,” while many are “ indifferent.” Is it not time to 
slop the press, and see what has been done 7 
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Your “ Repository” is a place of preservation for many things of 
value; how is it that you publish nothing of the labors of the first 
protestant missionaries in the department of religious books T I 
learn there is a tendency in some quarters to depreciate the works 
issued by Drs. Morrison and Milne, but can we make no use what¬ 
ever of what cost them so much toil, and the religious public so 
much money ? Living for the most part out of China, and having 
limited opportunities for improving in the language, it is too much 
to look for perfection in the Tracts published by those pioneers. 
But we can still avail ourselves of their labors; we can separate the 
chaff from the wheat, the precious from the vile; we can revise, prune 
condense; enough has already been printed. What we want is to 
select the good, and cast the bad away. A few good standard Tracts 
and books are better then thousands of poor ones, which are merely 
taken up by Chinese readers, and cast away with disgust, as con¬ 
taining so much gibberish. 

Here then is a Herculean task to be performed. Most of the work 
done by protestant missionaries in furnishing this great people with a 
Christian literature, is mere trash compared with that performed by 
the Roman Catholics. Our Tracts, as existing at present, contain the 
accumulated excrescences of thirty years, and we are at a loss where 
to begin the pruning process The first question is, “ what books 
have been published in Chinese down to the present time ?" The next, 
“ what are their contents ?” Can any one answer these questions ? 
If so, the Repository is the proper channel for information. Let any 
missionary communicate what he knows. As a beginning, I here¬ 
with send a “ List of books written and printed at Malacca.” It 
is copied from “ Milne’s retrospect of the first ten years of the 
protestant mission to China” which in connection with the Malay 
was denominated, “ The Ultra-Ganges missions.” This list conies 
down to the year 1320. Since then, presses have been in operation at 
Macao, Siam, Singapore and Batavia, from which hundreds of new 
Tracts have annually issued. The list can easily be completed and 
I doubt not copies of each Tract can be found sufficient to furnish 
each missionary Board represented in China with a specimen. 

Perhaps there are few old Tracts but might be profitably employed, 
and before any sits done to prepare a new Tract, let him ask the 
question, ‘‘Is there not something already on this subject?” ‘‘Can 
I not build on another man’s foundation to better advantage than to 
b^giu anew?” This may be humbling to our pride, but the result 
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will show that our publications are more intelligible, more free from 
the errors of style and idiom into which former missionaries have 
fallen, and more fitted under God to impress the minds and hearts of 
those who peruse them. 

If any entirely new Tracts are published it seems to the writer 
that they should be of a local character such as bear on certain errors 
or superstitions of the place in which the missionary lives. Sheet 
Tracts will be found very useful. This is the form of >the short 
native Tracts which are posted up everywhere, and read by thou* 
sands. The Parables of our Saviour, or other short portions of the 
scriptures will be found “quick and powerful.” Short comments 
should be added, inasmuch as the best translation is stiff, and often 
unintelligible. The beauty of all is to “ be short.” Some of our most 
evangelical Tracts are marred by useless repetitions. A verbose style 
is feminine, and will not be read The gospels are a model which 
will stand in all lands and in all ages. The brief, simple and instruc* 
tive style of the evangelists should be imitated by all who write for 
the heathen. 

The “ conclusion of the whole matter” may be summed up in the 
words of the wise man. “ And moreover because the preacher was 
wise, be still taught the people knowledge; yea he gave good heed, 
and sought out and set in order many proverbs. The preacher sought 
to find out acceptable words , and that which was written was upright, 
even words of truth." 

M. N. N. 

Amoy May, 1st 1847. 

List of Books written and printed by the members of the Ultra- 
Ganges Missions. The following list contains the books and tracts 
printed by these Missions, up to the close of 1819. They are not 
arranged according to the order of time, but under their respective 
authors; the year in which they were completed and printed is also 
marked. The Chinese Books translated or written, with their size, 
the number of copies printed, and a short view of their contents, are 
as follows: 

By Dr. Morrison. 

Date Leaves Copies Totals 

1. A translation of the 
New Testament, 

Separate parts of, 

Acts, 8vo. 1810 

Luke, ditto, 1811 

Ditto, 12 mo. 1819 

Epistles of Paul, 8vo. 1812 
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Complete, ditto, 1813 

-, ditto, 1817 587 

Ditto, 12 mo. from 1815 
down to the close of, 1819 

2. A translation of the Old Testament, except the following 
books which have been rendered by Dr. Morrison’s colleague; viz. 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges; the books of Samuel, of the Kings, 
of the Chronicles, of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Job. 

Such parts of these as have been already published were submit¬ 
ted to Dr. M.’s revisal. Of the Old Testament, the following books 
have been printed: 





5. 

6 . 


Genesis, 12 mo. 

1814 

125 

200 


Ditto, 1817-8 


500 


Ditto, 

1819 


500 

1200 

Exodus, 12 mo. 

ditto 

104 



Deuteronomy, do. 

ditto 

91 

403 

403 

Joshua, do. 

ditto 

61 

403 

403 

Psalms, do. 

ditto 

148 

403 

403 

Isaiah, do. * 

ditto 

136 

500 

500 

Tract on the Redemp¬ 





tion of the World, Svo. 

1811 

6 

100 


Ditto, do. 

1814 


10,000 


Ditto, 12 mo. 

15 


100 


Ditto, do. 

16 


20 


Ditto, do. 

17 


300 


Ditto, do. 

18 


500 


Ditto, do. 

19 


1,500 






12,520 

A Catechism, on the plan of 




the Assembly’s Shorter 




Catechism, 8ro. 

1812 

30 

200 


Ditto, do. 

1814 


5,200 


Ditto, 12 mo. 

ditto 


300 


Ditto, 

1815 


100 


Ditto, 

1816 


200 


Ditto, 

1817 


400 


Ditto, 

1818 


300 


Ditto, 

1819 


300 






7,000 

Short abstracts, relative 




to the Scriptures, 

1814 

1 

1800 

1800 

Outline of the Old Tes 

' 




tament History, 800 

1815 

9 

300 


Ditto, 

ditto 


500 


Ditto, 

16 


100 


Ditto, 

17 


900 


Ditto, 

18 


700 


Ditto, 

19 


1400 





— 

3,900 


* Daniel and the Minor Prophets are in the press. 
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7. A Hymn book, 

1818 

27 

300 

8/ Daily morning and eve¬ 




ning Prayers of the 




Church of England, 




fitted tpthe Psalter, 18 mo. 18 

30 

400 

9. Miscellaneous Essays, 




12 mo. 

188 

17 

2000 

10. A Tour of the World, 




8vo. 1818-9 

29 


By Mr. Milne. 




21. A Farewell letter to the 



Chinese on Java do. 

1814 

3 

2000 

12. Life of Christ, 800 

14 

70 

100 

Ditto, 

15 


100 

Ditto, 

16 


100 

Ditto, 

17 


300 

Ditto, 

18 


200 

Ditto, 

16 


400 

13. Chinese monthly Maga 

. 



zine (six months) bound 



up together, 12 mo. for 

1815 

33 

725 

14. Ditto do. for 

16 

73 

815 

15. Ditto do. for 

17 

33 

800 

16. Ditto do. for 

18 

81 

500 

Besides these, there 




were printed In separate 




monthly numbers, as 




follows: for 

1817 

5108 

3000 

Ditto, for 

16 

6108 

6000 

Ditto, for 

17 

7109 

6060 

Ditto, for 

8 

ditto 10,800 

Ditto, for 

1818 

ditto 12,000 


N. B. A few papers in these 
Magazines, especially in 
1819, were communicated 
by Dr. M. the Rev. W. 
H. Medhurst and Afah. 


17. Tract, entitled the 


Strait Gate, 12 mo. 

1816 

10 

1000 

Ditto, 

17 


1300 

Ditto, 

18 


2000 

Ditto, 

19 


500 

1. Tract on the Sin of Ly¬ 
ing, and the Importance 
of Truth, 12 mo. 

1816 

5 

1000 

Ditto, 

17 


800 

Ditto, 

18 


2000 

Ditto, 

19 


3000 


300 

400 

2000 

2000 

1500 

2,840 

37,860 

4800 

5800 
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19. A Catechism for Youth, 
written in I81t>,7, 8vo. 

Ditto, 12 mo. 

Ditto, 

20. An Exposition of the 
Lord’s prayer, written 
in 1817, 12 mo. 

Ditto, 

21. A Tract on Idolatry, 
written in 1817, 

Ditto, 

22. A Tract on Justice be¬ 
tween man and man, 

Ditto, 

23. A Tract on the evil of 
Gambling, written in 

24. A Tract containing 
twelve short Sermons, 


25. Dialogues between Chang 

and Yuen, written in 
1818, 

26. Sacred History vol. 1st 
12 mo. 

27. Duty of Men in time 
of public calamity, 

28. Three Pearls, or an ac¬ 
count of the Missionary, 


27. 


28. 


12 mo. not yet printed, ditto 33 

29. A volume of Sermons: , 

now in the press. ditto 65 

By Mr Medhurst. 

30. A Geographical Ca¬ 
techism. ditto 21 

By Afah, a Chinese Christian : 

31. Miscellaneous exhorta¬ 

tions, founded on various 
passages of Scripture, ditto 37 

To these may be added; 

32. A reprint of a Chinese Pamphlet on 
formerly by Sir Geo. Staunton, Bart, (now 
ments in Chinese literature are well known to 

15 


1817 

18 

19 

37 

2200 

1600 

2800 

6600 

1818 

19 

41 

700 

1200 

1900 

18 

1819 

7 

3000 

6000 

9000 

1818 

19 

10 

2600 

5400 


1819 

13 

6000 

6000 

1818 

12 

1000 

6000 

7000 

1819 

20 

2000 

2000 

1819 

71 

2500 

2500 

19 

13 

2000 

2000 

!S 

ditto 

33 



ditto 

65 



ditto 

> 

21 

1100 

1100 

ditto 

37 

300 

300 


Vaccination, written 
M. P.) whose attain- 
the public : 

50 50 
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33. A reprint of the San 
tze-kiug, a Chinese school 

book, for use in the schools, 18 1 1000 1000 

Total number of Chinese books &c. <40,249 

As these books have been printed at the public expense, it be¬ 
comes a sort of duty to say something about their contents , and to 
give their respective titles in the native language may prove conven¬ 
ient to the members of the Mission. I shall therefore go oyer the 
numbers again, begging the reader to refer by the figures back to 
corresponding ones in the Preceding list. 

J .NVjv Testament SfR J* ft f l| ± & « £ & # JjT 

qn Ya y ®°° ® ze wocho kew chay sin e chaou 

shoo; i. e. Jesus Chiist, our Lord and Saviour’s New Testament 
book. 

2 . Old Testament title not fixed on, as the translation was com¬ 
pleted only in Nov. 1819. 

3. Tract on the Redemption of the World. jjflh *£n Oi? 

in, i Plm ''M, 

IE $3 pyb Shin taou ,un shah kew she tsung shwoh chin 

pun, i. e. “A true and summary statement of ihc divine doctrine, 

concerning the I demption of the world”—notices briefly, the being 

and unity of God ; the law of God ; the desert of sin ; future retribu” 

tions; the manifestation of divine love, by Christ’s death; aids of 

the Holy Spirit; faith, repentance, and comforts of the Gospel; 

judgment to come; duty of Christ’s disciples—and concludes with a 
form of prayer. 

4. A Catechism.— l?USf»if W « ft vjt Wan tfth 
tseen chu Yay-Soo keaou f&h; i. e. “An easy explanation of the 
doctrine of Jesus, in question and answer”—contains in all 97 ques¬ 
tions ; commences with the creation; then notices the Scriptures; the 
perfections of God ; and is thenceforward in substance the shorter 
catechism of the general Assembly of divines, a little modified—con¬ 
cludes with the Lord’s prayer, the creed, a morning and evening 
prayer; graces before and after meat; the 100 th Psalm in verse; 
and Cowper’s hymn, “ Sweeter sounds than music knows.” 

5. A short Abstract—Notices the leading contents of the New 
Testament, and of the catechisms and tracts issued in 1814 
short—the plate of this was lost. 

6 . Outline of the Old Testament History, 7 fj" Hit in R Vs. 

Koo she Joo-te-a kwo, leeh tae Ieoh chuen; i. e. 

“ A brief relation of the successive generations of the ancient king- 


very 
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dotn of Judea”—notices the writings of the Jews relative to the 

o 

world; the descent of all nations of men from one common progeni¬ 
tor; the fall; the flood; Abraham; Sodom; oppression of Israel in 
the giving of the law at Mount Sinai; the reigns of David and Solo¬ 
mon; the temple; Prophecies of Isaiah ; Babylonish captivity; the 
coming of Christ, and closes with a metre version of the Hymn, 
“Take comfort Christians, when your friends—In Jesus fall asleep.” 

7. Hymn Book, Yong sin shin she; i. e. “Sacred 

Odes, to nourish the (virtuous) mind” contains a short preface—and 
thirty Hymns, being in general prose translations by Dr. M. of 
Psalms, and Hymns commonly used in Christian countries, which 
were turned into verse by his Chinese assistants: 

8 . Daily Morning and Evening Prayers of the English Church, 

rp ^ p -?■ Hflf ifiS ^ Neen chun s mei i ih ts ’ aou 

wan ke taou seu shlh; i. e. “Forms of prayer for the morning and 
evening throughout the year,”—with references to the Psalms, &c. to 
be read.—This being a translation from the Common Prayer Book, 
no farther analysis is requisite. 

9. Miscellaneous Essays, ^ Shin t'een 

taou tsuy tseeh chuen ; i. e. “ A collection of miscellaneous, papers 
on divine subjects,”—concerning divine Revelation; the visible 
heavens to be distinguished from the Supreme Being; Christ the 
Saviour; the Holy Spirit; origin of all things; incarnation of Christ; 

a practical address to various Classes; the Sacraments; worshiping 
at the tombs. 

10. Tour of the World, j?j jg 1$. flfl Pig* Se yew 

te kew wan keen Ieoh chuen ; i. e. “ Summary observations made 
on a tour of the world, westward.” The traveller says, he belongs 
to Sze-chuen province—relates the motives that led him to under¬ 
take his travels—passes through Tibet—anil part of India—embarks 
at Calcutta for France—relates the state of education in that coun¬ 
try and in Europe—studies foreign literature—western opinions on 
the origin of the universe—European views of the globe—a map of 
the world, with explanations—division of time in Europe—the sab¬ 
bath—nature of European governments—customs—religion_he re¬ 

turns to China by way of America—but is wrecked on the coast of 

Loo-Choo—obtains passage from thence in a Fokicu ship bound to 
Canton. 


II. ‘‘A farewell address—A translation of this paper appeared 
in one of the Missionary Society’s publications, two years atT 0 . 
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12 . Life of Christ.— IS p ® i IE Kew slie 

chay yen hing chin she ke; i. e. “ A true record of the doctrines 
and acts of the Saviour of the world.”—The preface notices the 
creation, providence, sin, misery of man ; the book is divided into 
twenty sections : 1. The dispensation before the Gospel, &c. 2. 

Christ’s forerunner, &,c. 3. Birth of Christ. 4. Herod, and the 

children of Bethlehem, &,c. 4. Wise men from the east, &c. 5. 

Christ at Jerusalem, in the temple. 6. His Baptism. 7. Temp- 
tation. 3. Calls his disciples. 9. His charge to them. 10. His 
doctrines. 11. His doctrines, continued. 12. The manner in 
which he taught. 13. His miracles. 14. The holiness of his life. 
15. Institution of the Lord’s Supper. 16. Jesus betrayed. 17. 
Condemned and crucified. 18. His resurrection. 19. His ascen¬ 
sion. 20. His Apostles go forth to teach all nations. 

13. The Magazine ^ jtih ^ ^ pE Ts&h she 

suh mci yueh tung ke chuen, i. e. “ A general monthly record, con¬ 
taining an investigation of the opinions and practices of society.” 
The five volumes of this work being all of a miscellaneous kind, 

o w 

Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 of the list may be all taken together. 
Things of ephemeral moment, anecdotes, news, religious intelligence, 
&c. need not be mentioned. The following papers may be consi¬ 
dered of some value. The importance of knowing the true God— 
Summary of the doctrine of Christ—the power of the invisble God— 
faith in Jesus—idolatry—goodness of God in providence and redemp¬ 
tion—Unity of God—doctrine of the Trinity—exhortation at the close 
of 1815—explanation of passages of Scripture, where members of 
the human body are ascribed to God—a discourse on the spirituality 
of God, and the nature of divine worship, John iv : 24.—Curses of 
the law of Moses—view of European principles of Astronomy, the sun 
the centre of the system,—the planets—satellites—the earth con si' 
dered as a planet—its spherical form—diurnal motion round the 
sun—Address at the commencement of the year 1817—Sermon— 
the moon and her pluses—comets—fixed stars—What is meant 
on being “ new creatures”—discourse on human depravity—on 
being dead in trespasses and sins.”—Omniscience and omni¬ 
presence of God—Labor for the meat that endureth to everlast¬ 
ing life—Paul’s description of charity—exhortations to godliness— 
God so loved the world, &,c.—Repentance—To have our conversa¬ 
tion m the world in simplicity and godly sincerity—Eclipses of tho 
sun—“ to die is gain”—Eclipses of the moon—address to youth — 

voi \vf \o \|t; j 48 
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Pagan objections against Christianity answered—evils of an errone¬ 
ous adherence to the ancients—explanation of Rom. I: 32.—good 
men should be zealous to spread knowledge. The ancients offered 
sacrifices to the sun—Pagan objections answered. On death:—The 
celestial globe, with an interpretation of the Latin names of 93 
constellations. &c. 

18. Tract on the Strait Gate, j*j^ ^ 

Tsin seaou nutn, tsow tsth loo keae lun. i. e. “ A discourse con¬ 
cerning entering in at the strait gate and walking in the narrow 

road.” : —Notices the moral character of God—the sin and redemp¬ 
tion of man—explanation of the terms strait gale and narrow road — 
characters of those who walk in the broad way—destruction does 
not mean annihilation, but eternal misery. Repentance urged — 
Eternal life different from the transmigration of souls—human de¬ 
pravity makes man’s duty hard. In time and eternity, the righteous 
and wicked are the only real distinctions among men in the eye of 
God &,c. 

19. Tract on the sin of Lying, tjl % Eft 

Tsung chin shih, k f e kea hwang Ieoh shwoh; i. e. “ Honor the 
truth, and reject lying.”—Founded on Eph. iv. 25, and notices the 
different kinds of lying common among the Chinese—sin and danger 
of it—injurious to society and to the individual—it excludes men 
from heaven, &c. 

20. A Catechism for Youth, tyi -f- it ffl Ye ” l,e ° h 

tseen keae wan till; i. e. “Easy instructions for youth, in ques¬ 
tion, and answer ”—The preface notices the importance of the in¬ 
struction of youth—more necessary for them than mere relative 
duties. The Catechism contains 1G5 questions on the difference 
between men and brutes—the design of God in creating man with a 
soul—attributes of God—the relations he graciously sustains towards 
man—His law—our duty to God and to men in different ranks of 
society—sin its kinds, source and demerit—the Gospel—Incarnation, 
life, and death, resurrection and intercession of Christ—Repentance, 
faith—Holy Spirit renews the heart—pardon of sin—means of salva¬ 
tion—word of God—Baptism—Lord’s Supper, soul after death, hea¬ 
ven, hell, saints and angels not to be worshiped; of evil spirits; 
resurrection; general judgment, and what follows it, the earth to be 
consumed with fire; concludes with morning and evening prayers 
for childrcu. 

21. Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, jjijff 

Ke tuou chin fah choo keae; i. e. “ An explanation of the true 
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method of prayer,” containing a preface and ten discourses; 1. In¬ 
troductory ; existence of God ; obligation of man ; salvation by Christ. 
2. Proper object of prayer; dispositions suited to it, its various 
kinds. 3. Name of God explained; how it is to be so hallowed* 
4. Nature and laws of his kingdom; the church; how to be ex¬ 
tended ; objections answered. 5. The will of God, what, &c. (5. 

How we should pray for temporal blessings. 7. Sin,—the pardon of 
it to be prayed for; mutual forgiveness to be exercised. 8. Temp¬ 
tation; kinds of it; nature and operations of Satan; doubts resolved ; 
9. Deliver us from evil; natural and moral soil considered; the 
Evil one; we may not seek deliverance from the vanities of the Gen¬ 
tiles. 10. How we are to give glory to God; his Majesty; power 
and government of the world—God not to be confounded with 
idols; concluding exhortation. 

22. Tract on Idolatry, ^ ^ jjjlj] Choo kwoh e shin 
lun; i. e. “A discourse concerning false gods of the nations.” 
God, the creator and preserver, is one only; various sorts of idolatry 
prevalent in China; folly and sin of it; several classes of men who 
support, or live by idolatry addressed; an appeal to their reason 
and conscience. 

23. On justice between man and man, ^ ^ ^ 

Sang e kung ping tseu yih f&h ; i. e. “ The method of gaining 

by justice, in the transaction of business.”—This tract is founded 
on Deut. 25 : 3—notices the several kinds of employments among 
men ; the various ways of practising injustice which prevail in Chi¬ 
na, in the respective classes of society; weights and measures ; spoil¬ 
ed commodities; over-reaching in bargains; covenant breaking; 
awful consequences of this sin. 

24. The evils of Gambling, ^ T'oo poh 

ming lun Ieoh keang; i. e. “A brief discourse on gambling,” notices 
the variety there is m the condition and pursuits of mankind ; speci¬ 
fies the several kinds of gaining that abound among the Chinese; the 
causes from which the disposition to gamble proceeds ; points \>ul the 
pernicious consequences of this practice, on families, communities &c. 

25. Twelve short Sermons, Jp? ||£ |tn -J- jpp rjjjj Shing 
shoo tseeh choo sluh urh heun , i. e. “ Twelve discourses, explain¬ 
ing texts of sacred scripture,’ Unity of God ; depravity of man ; 
manifestation of divine giace; faith and salvation; good w'orks ; rela¬ 
tive duties; death; difference between the righteous and wicked in 
their death—the resurrection—the judgment—the eternal state. 
These topics are but very briefly explained. 
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•26. Dialogues, ^ ^ ^0 t$J Chan S y Hetl lean £ )’ ew 

se^njr !un, i. e. “Dialogues between two friends, Chang and 

cy ; O ' O 

Yu** ,a —CliJisig is a worshiper of the true God, and Yuen is his 
hccihen neighbour. They meet by chance on ttie road, enter into 
conversation, and afterwards generally meet in the evenings, under 
the Wootung tree. These Dialogues have extended yet ;o the 12th 
only, but are to be continued. The contents of those already print¬ 
ed are as follows: I. Questions proposed by Yuen concerning 
Christian principles and character; the Being of God. 2. Evange- 
heal repentance. 3. Character of Christ, and faith in him. 4 Good 
men seek their chief happiness in heaven ; annihilation of the soul 
considered. 5. Chang relates his first acquaintance with the New 
Testament. 6. Yuen having retired, is struck with horror at his 
own neglect of the true God; visits Chang and finds him with his 
fimily at prayer; the resurrection of the the dead. 7. Nature and 
qualities of the raised bodies; doubts and objections. 8. Yuen on 
visiting Chang in the evening, finds him in his closet, which leads 
to a discussion on the object and kinds of prayer; worshiping 
the dead, &lc. 9. The awful judgment to come ; a midnight prayer 
under the Wootung tree. 10. Yuen objects to Chang.’s last night's 
prayer, because he confessed himself to be a sinner; 11. Yuen 
deeply impressed with the ideas of eternity and of sin spends a whole 
night in his garden bewailing his miserable condition. 12. Chang 
explains to him the method of salvation by Jesus Christ; the felicity 
of heaven; and misery of hell. 

27. Sacred History, =P ^ Koo kin shing sze 

ke tsih ; i. e. “ Sacred History, ancient and modern.” It is intended 
to continue this work through the Old and New Testaments, and 
down to the present time; hence the title, Vol. 1st, contains 20 sec¬ 
tions. 1. The Universe, not eternal, nor the work of chance: 
2. The order of the creation. 3. The two great progenitors of 
mankind in Eden. 4. The fall. 5. The consequences of the 
fall. 6. The promise of a Saviour. 7. The Institution of Sacri¬ 
fices. 8. Cain and Abel. 9. The antidiluvian patriarchs. 10. 
The delude. 11. The traces of the delude, still visible in all na- 
tions. 12. Concerning the origin of idolatry. 14. Call of Abraham. 
15. Abraham’s journey to Canaan. 16. He goes down to Egypt. 
17. Abraham and Lot. 18. Melchisedec. 19. Sarah, Hagar, 
and Ishmael. 20. Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. Of vol. 
2 d only six sections have yet been printed. 
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28. Duty of Men in times of public calamity, ^ ^ 
fj| Show tsae heoh e lun shwouh; i. e. “ A discourse, shew¬ 
ing that we ought to learn righteousness in time of public calamiy,” 
founded on Isaiah 26: 9. This tract was inscribed to the Chi¬ 


nese community, in time of general sickness in Malacca ; notices 
the extent of the existing calamity; their erroneous conceptions rela¬ 
tive to the causes of such general afflictions; the lessons we ought 
to learn from the judgments of God; the false pleas which the hea¬ 
then make for putting off all concern about their souls : concludes 
with exhortations to various classes of persons. 

San 

• * ^ 

three precious,” viz The Missionary, Tract, and Bible Societies ; 

treated according to the order of their establishment, In the intro¬ 
duction, the nature of the gospel of Christ, its propagation, introduc¬ 
tion into the nations of Europe ; state of those nations before that 
time, and the numerous benevolent societies in the west, are briefly 
touched upon. 1. The Missionary Society. A translation of its rules, 
with explanatory notes; its resources; its operations among the hea¬ 
then; methods it employs for the accomplishment of its object; a 
variety of doubts and objections solved. The existence of other 
societies of a similar kind, is noticed. 2. The Religious Tract 
Society. Translation of its plan, notes; its operations; nature and 
qualities of the publications it issues; its agents; the method of cir¬ 
culation, &c. 3. The British and Foreign Bible Society. Its plan, 

with notes; its vast and increasing operations; patronage; annual 
receipts and expenditure; books issued; translations, &c. Auxiliary 
Missionary, Tract and Bible Societies are hinted at in this pamphlet, 
which closes by shewing that though these societies differ in their 
plans of operation, their object is the same; that they are equally 
founded in true benevolence; and that they are highly beneficial to 
mankind. Some freedom was taken in rendering the rules of these 
Institutions; one or two of mere temporary or local interest are left 
out—and in several instances, two rules put together; but the gener¬ 
al sense is preserved throughout. 

30, A volume of Sermons, ifljj D|| Zl Keuen heun shih 
urh; i. e. “Twelve hortatory discourses/’ viz. Christ the only 
Saviour.—The wandering sheep reiurnd to the great shepherd, a 
thief in the night, a well spent day, why the heathen make light of the 
Gospel, true happiness—the good man in affliction, the happy death of 
the righteous, the penitent sinner seeking for mercy, who are ex- 


paou hwuy; i. e. “The 


29. Three Pearls, 
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eluded from the kingdom of God, prayer, discourse for the new year. 

31. A Geographical Catechism fig M. *& 1% Te le 

peen tung Ieoh chaen ; i. e. “ A summary of geography, adapted for 
youth”—contains four maps, one of the world,—one of China—one 
of Asia—one of Europe—notices the general divisions of the globe— 
the boundaries—extent, productions—population—and religions of 
the principal countries in the world such as China, India, Persia, 
Palestine, Egypt, Russia, Germany, England, America, &c. &c. 
This being an elementary work, for use in the schools, is short, but 
will be enlarged afterwards. 

32. 4< Miscellaneous Exhortations.” * a 

Kew she loh tsfili yaou Ieoh keae ; i. e. “ Brief explanations of the 
most important passages in the Scriptures of the Saviour.” A preface 
concerning God as the creator, and object of worship, to which the 
ten Commandments are attached, passages in the 2d chapter of the 
Hebrews—2 Peter, 2d chapter; whole of the 1st chapter, and part 
of the 2d, 3d, and 4th of James, explained—2 Tim. 3, 15—1 Peter 
3, 10, 1 John 1,8—9; James 5th—Three hymns and prayers. These 
exhortations being the composition of a Christian Chinese mechanic, 
who was totally unacquainted with the Gospel aix years ago, can¬ 
not be expected to display a deep acquaintance with theology; and 
to mistake occasionally the scope of a passage of Scripture, is what 
might have been expected; but they appear upon the whole evange¬ 
lical, serious, and useful. 

Art. II. Papers relating to the riot at Canton in July 1846, and 
the proceedings taken against Mr. Compton , a British subject , 
for his participation in that Riot. Republished from the China 
Mail. 

1: Mr Johnston to Mr Addington. —(Received Sept. 23.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, July 22, 1846: 

Sir.—The recent disturbance at Canton, in connection with the departure 
of the mail to England to-morrow morning, seems to render it important that 
the Earl of Aberdeen should be furnished with all the official information that 
has been received at this office relative to the cerious riot of the 8th instant; 
and 1 have therefore the honour to inclose you copies of despatches with their 
respective inclor-^res, from Mr Consul Macgregor to the address of Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary and Chief Superintendent of Trade. 

In the absence of any instructions to this effect, 1 hope that this step will 
meet with the F.arl of Aberdeen s approval.— 1 have, &c. 

A. R. Johnston 
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2. Consul Maegregor to Sir John Davis. Canton, July 9, 1846, at 7 p. m. 

Sir.—Last evening, at a quarter before 7, I received a note from Mr Comp¬ 
ton, a British merchant of this place, informing me that he had been struck by 
a Chinaman, had returned the blow, secured the man, and carried him in cus¬ 
tody to Minqua’s hong, in front of which a large crowd was collecting. Whilst 
1 took measures for informing the authorities of what was going on, and call¬ 
ing on them for immediate assistance to repel the theatened attack, Mr Jackson 
went to the factories, and exerted himself to repress the disposition of our 
countrymen to attack the mob. This he succeeded m doing, until the arrival 
of local military officers with troops. In the meantime lie reported to me the 
progress of the affair, and the probability of its becoming serious, i then repair¬ 
ed myself to the factories, and finding on the arrival of the local military that 
they were either unable or unwilling to repel the mob, who were now increa¬ 
sing, and had begun to demolish the wing of Minqua’s hong inhabited by 
British merchants, I was compelled to yield to the importunities of my country¬ 
men and to accompany them to the scene of the riot, in order to disperse the 
rioters ; on condition, however, that they would not fire upon the crowd. The 
prisoner in the meantime had been allowed to escape. 

On seeing us advance towards them, they showered a volley of stones at us, 
and retreated, followed for some distance, aB I afterwards learned by several 
with muskets and other fire-arms. These were at length provoked to fire on 
the crowd, bv which I lament to state three Chinamen were killed. I was not 

* V • 

present when this occurred, nor was I cognizant of it till some time after. 
Another party of foreigners who had remained outside the gate at the top of 
Old China-street, being pelted furiously by the rabble collected there, were 
also induced to fire on them, by which some were wounded, two of whom 
were left on the street, and afterwards conveyed to the hospital in Hog-lane. 
A Parsee in the house of D. and M. Rustomjee and Co., had his leg broken by 
a stone, and a German is, 1 understand, hurt, though not seriously, by another. 

The foreign community formed themselves into watches for the night, and 
were stationed at the several gates of the factories, and the avenues leading to 
them, the Chinese military ollicers disposing of their force in the manner they 
thought most advantageous. The rest of the night passed without further 
disturbance. 

Early this morning I received assurances from the authorities that they 
would use every endeavour to prevent further mischief, and they entreated 
me to urge upon my countrymen to keep quiet within their factories. Several 
ships’ boats having arrived with men from Whampoa, it was soon found neces¬ 
sary to prevent them from obtaining spirituous liquors. I accordingly issued 
a circular to our merchants, calling on them to keep the crews of such vessels 
as weie consigned to them, within their respective factories, and again exhort¬ 
ing them not to commit any acts of aggression, but to use all proper means for 
the protection of th *ir lives and properties. 

Captain Steen Bille has ordered fifty of his crew to come up from Whampoa 
to assist in repelling any further attack. It is difficult to conjecture at the 
present time what may take place. The rabble are much incensed by the 
death of their companions, and G? shopkeepers of China-street are remov¬ 
ing their goods, which people of experience here look upon as an indicate of 
further violence. But it is to be hoped that the misguided mob will become 
cognizant of the preparations making for resistance and defence, and will be 
deterred by the certainty of serious personal loss from resuming offensive 
measures.— 1 have, &c. F. C. Macgreoor. 


3. Consul Maegregor to Sir John Davis. Canton, July 13, 1816. 

Sir.—In reference to 1 lie late disastrous riot at this place, I have great 
satisfaction in reporting that since my last despatch on the subject, perfect 
quiet has prevailed in the quarter of the factories. Early in the day after the 
disturbance, a body of armed men from the Danish frigate, and si y»th 1 armed 
boats crews from the merchant-vessels, came up and were quarter* d in lh«* 
lactones by their respective consignees The following morning, however, 
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they all returned to Whampoa, and nothing more has since been deemed neces^ 
sary than to post a few sentries from among the foreign residents themselves, 
in order to prevent the possibility of a surprise. A strong and apparently suf¬ 
ficient force of Chinese and Tartar soldiers is stationed at the top of China- 
street, with outposts a* the principal avenues, and to all appearance no danger 
exists of any further .‘ .• ‘break for the present. 

The inclosed corre: f jndenee with the high authorities will shew your Ex¬ 
cellency the nature of the difficulties now to be contended with, and will supply 
details it was impossible to furnish in my first report. 

A proclamation has been issued by the Governer for the purpose of allaying 
the excitement of the rabble. As soon as obtained, I will forward it for your 
Excellency 's information 

It is rumoured that meetings arc being held within the city by the literati 
and gentry, but the tenor of their deliberations has not yet transpired. 
Business in the shops has resumed its usual course, and there is nothing to be 
noted in the demeanour of the populace indicative of a more angry feeling than 
usual.— I have, &c. F. C. Macgregor. 

4. Commissioner Ke and the Governor af Kwangtung to Consul Macgregor, 
—A Communication. 

Ke, a member of the Imperial Family, Commissioner, Guardian of the Crown 
Prince, assistant Minister, a President of the Board of War, and Governor- 
General of the Two Kwang; and Hwang, a Vice-President of the Board of 
War, and Governor of Kwangtung, hereby make a communication. 

Yesterday evening the District Magistrate of Nanliae reported to us that an 
Englishman named Compton had got drunk and created a disturbance with 
the people; and we also received your note stating that “ a disturbance had 
taken place at the factories,” <fcc. On this we issued a proclamation, and at 
the same time sent orders with the utmost speed to Lew, the Prefect of Kwang- 
chow, and to the Colonel Commandant, Yee, to proceed to the place with 
soldiers. Further the Provincial Judge, Yen, and the Grain Collector, Chaou, 
hastened there with all speed in order to suppress the tumult ; but three of the 
people had already been killed, and a number of them wounded by the fire¬ 
arms of the English, and it was only after the officers and soldiers had exeried 
themselves to the utmost that the people began to disperse. 

We have again given orders to the civil and military officers to take soldiers 
and protect the thirteen factories and that neighbourhood. But we find on 
examination that it is reported the Englishman Compton had previously to this 
got drunk and created a disturbance ; whv is it, therefore, that you have failed 
to restrain him, so that he has again, in Hue need by liquor, acted in a disorderly 
manner, and been the occasion of a serious case, and [why have you] permitt¬ 
ed English to discharge fire-arms at their pleasure, so as to kill three of the 
people and wound many of them. 

A perpetual peace having been established between our two countries, both 
parties must restrain their merchants and people, not allowing them to create 
disturbances. Then will it be possible for us to give mutual protection, and 
for all to enjoy profit and advantage. But the present violent conduct on the 
part of the English is certainly not the way to promote perpetual mutual 

tranquillity. 

It is therefore our hounden duty to write to you on the subject. As soon as 
this communication reaches you, ascertain with all speed what it was that gave 
rise to the fighting, and who the various murderers are, that made use of fin - 
arms so as to wound the Chinese people, and give us a reply on the subject, 
and also take earnest and sincere measures for the prosecution and punishment 
[of the guilty] in accordance with the treaties in order to manifest justice and 
good faith, and dispel hatred and dislike. This case involves the loss of many 
lives besides the wounding of many persons; lienee if ideas of partial protec¬ 
tion be in the slightest degree entertained, it follows that people’s minds will 
rebel, anger will aeroj.-mila*' in a. still deeper degree, and it is to be apprehend* 
f‘d that it .nay produce something not. anticipated, and which occurring sudden! v* 
it will no? be possible t.<» guard against You, who have hitherto hi.en intellig- 
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ent in business and in right principles, must devise mature measures for the 
satisfactory settlement of this affair. A necessary communication. 

For the British Consul, Macgregor. July 9, 1846. 

5. Consul Maegregor to the Governor of Kioangtung. 

Canton, July 13, 1846. 

I was addressing your Excellency a complaint on the dilatoriness by the 
local authorities in dispersing the rioters assembled between Minqua’s hong and 
the foreign factories in the afternoon of the 8th instant, when 1 received your 
Excellency’s communication of the 9th on the subject of the events which 
have taken place in consequence thereof. 

On submitting to your Excellency the following details of what l have 
myself witnessed, and what has been communicated to me by other parties, I 
must premise that the disturbances which happened last Wednesday are mainly 
to be attributed to the crowded state of the streets on both flanks of the foreign 
factories, where, contrary to the stipulations of Sect. 4 of the Regulations of 
the 12th July, 1844, a multitude of idlers of the lower classes of Chinese are 
constantly attracted by the presence of quacks fortune-tellers, barbers, beggars, 
and showmen, notwithstanding that repeated applications were made to the 
local authorities to remove these nuisances. It was in one of these streets, on 
the west side of the thirteen factories, that the late disturbances took their 
origin. 

On Wednesday evening, between 6 and 7 o’clock, 1 received a message from 
the British merchant Compton, by which he informed me that in passing 
the streets leading to Minqua’s hong he was struck by a Chinaman, whose 
blow he returned, and was then violently pelted with stones by the crowd ; 
that he succeeded however, in securing and conveying the offender in custody 
to Minqua’s hong, before which a large crowd of the lowest class of people 
was collecting with every indication of being intent upon mischief, i beg to 
observe that when this happened Mr Compton was far from being in a state 
of inebriety, as has been erroneously reported to your Excellency, although he 
would naturally have shewn some excitement at the indignity offered to him. 
His statement was corroborated by several persons who successively arrived 
at the Consulate to claim assistance for dispersing the rioters, whose principal 
attack was directed upon M inqua’s hong (the residence of several British mer¬ 
chants), notwithstanding that the prisoner had been allowed to escape very 
soon after his capture. 

After having given notice of the disturbance to the local authorities, and 
claimed their protection for the foreign factories, I repaired to the spot in person. 

I found all the foreign residents (who wore provided with arms for their 
defence) in a state of considerable excitement, and the mob actively employed 
in throwing large stones over the walls of the factories, and in demolishing 
Minqua’s hong on the opposite side of the street. 

For upwards of half an hour I was stationed near the western gate, within 
the factories, but no preparations for checking the progress of the rioters being 
apparent, foreigners grew more and more impatient at the delay of the military 
force, whose speedy arrival had been repeatedly announced to them. 

The lanterns of the Assistant Magistrate of Nanhae, followed by police-run¬ 
ners, were now seen moving towards the scene of the riot, but it was not long 
before that officer was obliged to return, leaving the mob to continue their 
work of destruction without interruption. Already they had succeeded in 
destroying the iron bars of one of the lower windows, and in battering in the 
wall in another part of the building, into which combustibles were thrown, 
evidently with the intention of setting it on lire. 

It was near 9 o’clock, p. m.*, the disturbance had been going on fully two 
hours, and no military force to repel it w as in sight. The winds, although 
light at that inomenf, blew from the southward. It the /»oters were allowed 
to establish themselves in M'rnqua s bong without an effort being made to dislo. 
dge them before they had set fire to it, tHe th etcen factories were in imminent 
danger of being pillaged and burnt by the muu, an event that would have be*n 
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attended with the destruction of a great deal of valuable property, and eventual¬ 
ly with the loss of many lives. 

Considering these circumstances, 1 held a consultation with Dr Parker, the 
acting American Charge d'Affaires, with whom I agreed in opinion that there 
was fjericulum in demord and that it was the common interest of all Chinese 
as well as foreign, to drive the thieves from their lodgement and keep the place 
clear until a sufficient Chinese military force should arrive. A number of 
persons consisting of English, Americans, and other foreigners having volun¬ 
teered for the service, Dr Parker and myself offered to accompany them to the 
spot, with the understanding that no fire-arms should be used, unless in a case 
of emergency and by command. 

Accordingly we went out of the gate, directing our steps towards Minqua's 
factory. On seeing us advance upon them, the thieves who had gathered there 
assa.led us with n volley of stones, and then precipitately retreating, were 
pursued for some distance, as I afterwards learned, by several of our party 
with muskets and other fire-arms. These were at length compcjled to fire ou 
the rioters, in w hich affray l lament to state several of the latter were killed. 
I was not present when this occurred, nor was 1 cognizant of it till some time 
after. Another party of foreigners who had remained outside the gate at the 
top of Old China-street, being pelted furiously by the rabble collected there, 
were also constrained to fire on them, by which some were wounded, two of 
whom were left in the street and afterwards conveyed to the hospital in Hog. 

lone. 

On the side of the foreigners a Parsee had his leg broken by a stone, and & 
German, 1 understand, is hurt in the head, not to mention several contusions 
received by others from the effects of missiles, but of minor importance. 

At about 10 o’clock, or half an hour after the affray was over, the Prefect 
arrived with a band of soldiers. The gates at the avenues of the adjacent 
streets were closed and guarded, and nothing further occurred during the night 
to disturb the public peace. 

From the foregoing statement of facts your Excellency will perceive how 
utterly impossible it is to deal with this matter in the way you propose, and 
that they are not cases of murder that are now treated of, but justifiable 
homicide incurred by rioters illegally assembled and in the act of forcing into, 
and destroying the dwelling of peaceable individuals for purposes of plunder. 
There was no intention whatever on the part of the foreigners to take life : 
they fired at random in the dark streets, and each of them is consequently 
ignorant whether or not his ball took effect. Thus it is impossible for me to 
indicate the individuals who were the immediate instruments of the several 
deaths which unfortunately occurred. But I shall at the same time be ready, 
so far as I arn able, to afford your Excellency any other additional information 
in this untoward event, which you may point out to me. 

In reference to the concluding part of your Excellency’s letter,) find myself 
called upon to remark that, on the part of the British residents and foreigners 
generally, a strong desire prevails to improve our relations and cultivate a 
friendly feeling with your countrymen; but it is obvious to every body that a 
like disposition is not fostered in the minds at least of the common people at 
Canton, whose insolence towards foreigners is almost proverbial, evincing an 
exclusiveness and want of hospitality unparalleled in any other civilized country. 

I would therefore respectfully and earnestly submit that the common people 

should be cautioned not on every slight occasion to endanger the lives of fore. 

igners by assailing them with stones or other missiles, the latter being far from 

disposed quietly to endure such indignities In the present instance it will be 

manifest to the good sense of the respectable portion of the Canton population, 

that they ou^ht not to identify themselves with, or demand reparation for the 

casual death of a few common thieves and vagabonds, whose lives would have 

been forfeited to the laws of China if the offenders had been captured in the 

very act Should any one who suffered belong to a better class* than those 

desorbed, it must be sincerely lamented by every man of right feeling, who 

cannot however but be sensible that whosoever from idle curiosity or anv 
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other cause gives countenance to <* mob of rioters by swelling their numbers, 
must necessarily involve himself in the same danger and consequences to 
which all were indiscriminately exposed. 

F. C. Mac GREGOR. 


6. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis . 

Foreign Office, October 3, 1846 

Sir,—I have had under my consideration the account of the late riot at Can. 
ton, which is contained in Mr Consul Macgregor’s despatches, of which copies 
were transmitted to me by Mr Johnston, in his letters of the 24 tk and 25th of 
July last. 

1 have to instruct you to state in writing to the authorities at Canton, that 
Her Majesty’s government regret that the people of Canton should by their 
lawless violence have compelled the British residents to use fire-arms in de. 
fence of their own properties and lives, and that in consequence thereof, several 
subjects of the Emperor of China should have been killed and wounded. But 
the Chinese authorities will act kindly by the people of the town if they earn¬ 
estly impress upon them that the British residents are not to be attacked cr 
insulted with impunity ; and you will request the Chinese authorities to bear 
in mind that if they shall he unwilling or unable to keep order, the British 
subjects will defend themselves, and the greater the violence of the mob, the 
greater will be the loss of life which will be inflicted upon them. 

The British government, however, trust that the Chinese authorities will not 
again neglect, as they seem to have done on this occasion, the discharge of the 
duty which belongs to them of preserving the pence of the city; and that b}’ a 
vigilant police and by an active repression of the beginnings of disorder, they 
will in future render it unnecessary for the British residents to take up arms 
in their own defence. You will also say that as it is essential, with a view to 
prevent future outrage, that an example should be made of those who were 
engaged in that which happened in July, the British government request that 
the Canton authorities will make proper inquiries into the transaction, ana 
punish according to law the most guilty of the rioters; you will further say 
that the British government has ordereo a ship of war to be stationed off the 
factories for the protection of British subjects and their property. But it is to 
be hoped that the Chinese authorities will take such effectual measures of pre¬ 
vention, as may in future render it unnecessary for any British force, either 
naval or military to have recourse to acts of hostility against Canton, in order 
to prevent or to punish a violation of the Treaty of Nankin.—I am, &c. 

Palmerston. 


7. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis . 

Foreign Office, October 17, 1846, 

Sir,—In my despatch of the 3d instant 1 instructed you to call the particular 
attention of the Chinese authorities at Canton to the necessity of their taking 
measures, by establishing a vigilant police and by actively repressing the 
beginnings of disorder, to prevent the future occurrence of events of the same 
character as the late riots at Canton. 

But while Her Majesty’s government are prepared to insist on the exercise 
by the Chinese authorities of such an effective controul over Chinese subjects, 
as may secure to British subjects the full enjoyment of the privileges to which 
they are entitled under the lale treaty between Great Britain and China, it i9 
at the same time their duty to see that British subjects do not exceed the limits 
W'hich have been assigned to those privileges, nor by a wanton disregard of 
the feelings or prejudices of the Chinese, provoke a state of ill feeling calculat¬ 
ed to produce acts of violence and disorder. 

1 have accordingly to instruct you, if you should not have already done so 
before the receipt of this despatch, to cause an inquiry to be instituted at Can¬ 
ton into the circumstances out of which the late riots originated; and if the 
result of that inquiry should justify your taking such a step, you will follow it 
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up by a public notification, cautioning Her Majesty'a subjects in China as to 
the dangers to which they must necessarily expose themselves, by proceedings 
on their part calculated to wound the prejudices or to excite the animosity of 
the Chinese ; and warning them at the same time, that should such proceedings 
on their part end in the commission of acts of violence by the Chinese, British 
subjects cannot expect that Her Majesty’s government should insist upon the 
Chinese government making reparation for losses or injuries which a proper 
forbearance or consideration might have served to prevent.—1 am, &c. 

PaLMJlRSTOW. 

8. Sir John Davis to thi Earl of Mtrdeen. [Received Oct. 26.] 

Victoria, Hongkong, August 7, 1846. 

My Lord,—With reference to Mr Johnston’s communications, in my absence, 
to the address of Mr Addington, forwarding copies of despatches from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Canton, I have the satisfaction to report that up to yester. 
day (nearly a month after the occurrence of the late riot) complete tranquillity 
has existed. 

A note received by me at Chusan (immediately after completing the evacua. 
tion) from Major General D’Aguilar, induced roe to return with all speed to 
Hongkong, which 1 reached in only five days, on the 2d instant. 

1 received the inclosure from Mr Macgregor, forwarding a communication 
from Keying, in which the Chinese Minister takes a view of the late transac¬ 
tions Hardly warranted by facts, inasmuch as be represents the foreigners as 
unnecessarily aggressive, while in truth their prompt and united energy alone 
saved the factories from sack and pillage. 

Mr Macgregor in his reply makes a fair statement of the actual circumstances 
of the case. As i observe in my inclosed despatch to him of the 3d instant, it 
is plain that when a desperate attempt was made by the rabble to burn and 
plunder Mr Church's residence, nearly three hours elapsed without any as. 
sistance from the government, and the combined energy of the English, Ame¬ 
ricans, and others alone saved the factories from a general sack, to which even 
the Chinese shops were equally exposed. The death of the three Chinese was 
therefore as inevitable as in the American case of 1844. 

The Consul appeared to me upon the whole to feel too secure of the main, 
tenance of tranquillity, as from the representation of the case on the Chinese 
side I was inclined to expect some trouble, and thought it best to be prepared 
for the worst. 

The attempt on the part of the Local government to simplify the question 
by pretending that the English alone were concerned in the repulse of the mob 
I considered highly objectionable, and therefore directed the Consul not to 
submit to it. J at the same time approved of his not requiring the protec¬ 
tion of a vessel of war at Canton as long ss adequate aid was afforded by the 
government, though I should be prepared to send one up if necessary. The 
presence of such a vessel obviates any need of the very objectionable measure 
of having marines on shore. 

1 now add copies of the merchants’ address to the Consul representing the 
necessity of an armed vessel being immediately and permanently anchored at 
Canton, and Mr Macgregor's reply, in which he denies the policy of such a 
course I have since received from Her Majesty’s Consul the inclosed rejoinder 
from the British merchants, in which they strongly urge the necessity for the 
protection of a man-of-war.* 

In my inclosed despatch to the Consul of this day’s date 1 repeat my will¬ 
ingness to be guided by his own responsible * pinion (being on the spot) as tQ 
sending up the u Nemesis ” when she arrives, but at the same time point to 
him the absolute necessity of preserving the privilege of* anchoring a vessel in 
case of need at Canton, which he had shown same disposition to abandon, 
though we have always hitherto practised it at every port. 1 conclude with 
expressing my sincere hope that his expectations of continued tranquillity may 
be realized.—I have, &c. 

J. F. Davis. 

9 & TO. - 
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The next two documents consist of a communication from Keying to Mr 
Consul Macgregor and that gentleman's reply. Both are of such great length 
that we are compelled to give extracts only in place of the entire documents. 
In reference to the Consul's communication of the 13th July, Keying states :— 

u On examining into the particulars reported, we find that the British mer¬ 
chant Compton had previously, on the 4th instant, at the door of the guard¬ 
house at Old China-street, kicked to pieces the small furniture of a fruiterer at 
that place, and on the military officer, Lefung-tseang, going out to admonish and 
stop him, he beat the latter with a cane which he held in his hand. The people 
assembled in the street were already in a disturbed state, and a riot had almost 
taken place, when fortunately the te-paou (overseer) informed the compradors, 
who having stopped the quarrel by their representations, all parties dispersed. 
On the 8th instant, at about 6 o’clock p. m. (yew kik) a foreigner was disputing 
and wrangling with a Chinese, a vender of plums, at the entrance to Old 
China-street, which Compton perceiving from an upper story, again descend¬ 
ed with a cane in his hand, and hastened to inflict random blows with it on the 
vender of plums. In the course of the quarrel Compton suddenly laid hard 
hold of a man and took him into the Changho hong, where he tied and beat 
him. thus causing the assembled Chinese, who were not disposed to submit to 
the proceeding, to make a disturbance at the back of the said hong. It was 
therefore Compton who repeatedly created disturbances. Nothing could be 
more violent and perverse than his conduct in disgracing the military officer 
by blows, and in taking it upon himself to tie and beat a Chinese; and since 
he was in a state of intoxication from liquor it follows that he calmly proceed¬ 
ed to excite disturbances, which is quite inexplicable. 

44 Afterwards, when the man who had been tied had already been let out by 
the owner of the hong, the Chinese crowd not being aware of the circumstance, 
and wishing to get into the hong to liberate him, collected and threw stones so 
as to destroy the wooden rail barrier and the back wall of the said hong. The 
Chinese crowd did not, therefore, by any means create a disturbance without 
cause, but feeling resentment at the insults of the English, wished to retaliate. 

44 The English collected together a number of persons carrying fire-arms, 
went out and attacked the Chinese, who, dreading their violence, immediately 
retreated and dispersed ; but again the English pursued them in different di¬ 
rections with fire-arms, and attacked them so as to kill three and wound six. 
The District Magistrate has held an inquest on the different bodies, which were 
by no means (found) at the back of the Changho hong, the scene of the distur¬ 
bance, one being at the entrance of the Danish bottom of New China-street, 
and one at the bottom of Old China-street. It is therefore evident that the 
English had determined to commit violence, between which and the being con¬ 
strained to kill and wound others in self-defence, there is a wide difference. 

44 Moreover you had at the time agreed with the others that they should not 
fire except on command and upon an emergency. Now as the Chinese had 
already dispersed, there was no emergency, still less were any serious conse¬ 
quences for the lives of the English to be apprehended, yet the latter disregard- 
ing your restrictions, precipitately pursued after and fired at the Chinese, 
acting therein in a very unnatural and unreasonable manner.” 

Keying then gives the names and designations of the men who were killed, 
and denying that they were as had been alleged, 44 vagabond thieves but all 
daily employed and gaining a regular livelihood,” adding that 44 if people then 
who were killed, have the name of thieves hastily bestowed upon them, not 
only will the dead be filled with resentment, but’he i spectable people of Can¬ 
ton will also be in a disturbed state on their account.” in reference to the 
Consul's explanation that those who countenance a mob involve themselves 
in its consequences, Keying says 44 this speech very much exceeds what is 
right and proper:— 

44 If indeed the English kill the Chinese it may still be said that good people 
ought not to collect together and look on from the side so as to be wounded 
and injured in mistake ; but on this occasion the Chinese, had already fled and 
dispersed, not daring to make further opposition to the English ; yet the latter 
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pursued after and fired at them, wildly attacking them, so as to kill with them 
other persons who had no concern with the matter. If it still be considered that 
these people drew down the calamity on themselves, we sincerely apprehend 
that it will pain every one who hears of it. 

u We have no desire to favour the Chinese in this case, but there is in every 
affair a true right and a true wrong, and if a mutual tranquillity is to subsist 
between the Chinese and foreigners, the common feelings of mankind and the 
just principles of heaven must be conformed with. Besides, human life is of 
extreme importance, and the anger of the public difficult to appease ; hence 
w f e cannot regard this as a common matter, nor fail to aim at what is fair and 
proper. 

44 As you were not present at the time, and had besides before the affair 
previously admonished and warned the others not to make a light use of fire¬ 
arms, there was in reality nothing unfitting in your manner of management; 
but it is really a matter of difficulty lightly to shew indulgence to Compton and 
the others who, disregarding your restrictions and taking delight only in pre¬ 
sumptuous violence, have regarded the lives of the Chinese as grass (i. e. of 
no consequence).” 

Mr Macgregor in his reply sets out with enumerating the charges brought 
against Mr Compton and the English, in effect the same as those produced 
before the Supreme Court and published in the China Mail No. 92, Nov. 13, 
1846, and thus proceeds :— 

44 Before entering into a consideration of the merits of the above points, and 
of the arguments therein adduced, I must necessarily revert to the Regulations 
of the 12th July 1814, for the protection of the foreign factories, and to express, 
my conviction that if they, namely, Article IV had been strictly adhered to, the 
late riot would never have occurred. 1 am cognizant of the fact that repeated 
official applications were made to your Excellencies to have it strictly enforced, 
and 1 do not doubt that the most positive orders to that effect were given ; but 
it is no less certain that for a considerable time past they have been utterly 
disregarded. All sorts of hucksters and other persons, expressly excluded by 
the regulations from the two streets flanking the foreign factories, were suffered 
notwithstanding to establish their stalls there, attracting a great number of 
idlers of the lowest class of Chinese, who continually crowded the place, much 
to the annoyance and discomfort of the foreign community. A collision with 
the intruders, long foreseen, took place at last; but as it is just and reasonable 
in such cases to begin with the beginning, I conceive that the primitive cause 
of the late disturbances must be ascribed, not to the alleged eccentricities of Mr 
Compton, but to the palpable neglect of duty and (he supineness of the officers 
charged with carrying the regulations into effect. 

44 On this occasion 1 think it right to recall to your Excellencies’ recollection 
the fact that it was not the British alone, but the whole foreign community of 
Canton who were actively concerned in these occurrences, whence it is proper 
that any strictures upon their conduct should not be confined to the former, 
but be made to include all foreign residents collectively.” 

Having stated that Mr Compton’s case had been represented to him in a 
manner differing very materially from the result of Keying's investigations, ha 
adds,— 44 1 have judged it necessary, in order to arrive at the truth, to examine 
that gentleman upon the various charges brought against him, and to hear 
witnesses in the case,” and then proceed to point out some of these discre¬ 
pancies. 

We select the most important passages. As regards mobs he reads the 
Imperial Commissioner a lecture upon the law “as observed in well organized 
states — 

44 The assemblage of large masses of people for unlawful purposes, under 
any pretence whatever, is strictly prohibited by the Legislature, and if the 
crowd do not immediately disperse after having been warned by the police 
magistrate coercive measures are resorted to in order to inforce obedience 
to the laws.” * * * 

44 It can be proved that no attack was made upon the mob assembled in the 
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immediate vicinity of Minqua’s factory ; on the contrary, when our party came 
up with the rioters, they attacked us with a volley of stones, notwithstanding 
which, so long as the foreigners followed them in a body, not a shot was fired. 
On continuing their retreat, into the hack streets in diverging directions, pur¬ 
sued by separate parties of foreigners, lor the purpose of driving them beyond 
reach of their factories, the mob appears to have rallied at different times and 
braved them in various places by throwing stones at them. Thus situated, and 
finding themselves assailed by superior numbers, the foreigners were compell¬ 
ed to fire in self-defence, and if they had not done so they would in their turn 
have been driven back and severely injured, a contingency which might have 
led to the most disastrous consequences So far from the mob dispersing, as 
alleged in the report made to your Excellencies, it was in the streets intersect¬ 
ing the foreign factories that they were most prepared to show fight, and if 
several Chinese were killed and others wounded in this affray, it was also here 
that several foreigners were badly hurt from the effect of missiles.’* 

To Keying’s charge that the English sallied out with firearms and attacked 
the Chinese the Consul answers :— 

“However much the circumstance is to be deplored that the Chinese who 
lost their lives on this occasion should on examination have been found to be¬ 
long to a better class than those which 1 designated as most actively engaged 
in the riot, yet, irrespective of the general feelings of humanity, I find no rea¬ 
son for altering my opinion of their case as taken in a legal point of view ; and 
I must therefore reiterate to your Excellencies that, according to the laws of 
most of the western nations, a person who remains with a mob after their hav¬ 
ing received warning to disperse, (and whether belonging to the good or bad 
people,) is viewed in the light of an accomplice, and must take his chance of 
the consequences along with the rest.” * * * 

“ In conclusion I would respectfully represent to your Excellencies two 
points, which appear to be of the highest importance, and indispensable for 
the preservation of order and tranquillity in the precincts of the foreign factories 
in future, viz.: 

u 1 That arrangements, should be made for securing a more prompt and ef¬ 
ficient interference of the competent local authorities in cases of public distur¬ 
bances than has hitherto been evinced ; and. 

44 2 That more effectual means than heretofore should be adopted for prevent¬ 
ing the assemblage of crowds of common people in the thoroughfares around 
the factories, in order to avoid as much as possible the chances of collision 
between natives and foreigners. 

44 1 consider it merely necssary to call your Excellencies* attention to the 
first of these points, to insure its fulfilment. 

44 With regard however to the second, I shall have the honour of submitting 
a plan for your consideration, which seems to be well calculated to prevent the 
recurrence of outbreaks of popular violence such as we have recently witnes¬ 
sed. 

41 In the meantime 1 am under the necessity of intimating to your Excel¬ 
lencies that should the populace of Canton, under any pretence whatsoever, 
again endanger the lives and property of British subjects by any further at¬ 
tempt upon the foreign factories, without more prompt and efficacious measures 
being taken by the Local government, upon whom we depend for protection and 
the suppression of tumult, circumstances may eventually place me in the un¬ 
pleasant predicament of withdrawing the British Consular Establishment from 
Canton, leaving the Chinese authorities and government responsible for what¬ 
ever consequences might result.” 

11. Sir John Davis to Consul M’icgrcgor. Victoria, Hongkong. August 3, 1846. 

Sir.—Since my arrival yesterday from the North, I have attentively perused all 
your despatches relating to the late serious riot ut Canton. 

From these it is plain that though the disturbance commenced in a private 
s'ojahMc tvi«li one of the En^lirh merchants, it ended in a desperate attempt on 

the pjrt ul tin; rabble to sack and burn Mr Chech's, residence 1* it equally 
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plain that for nearly three hours no assistance whatever was afforded by the Lo¬ 
cal government, and that the only thing which saved the foreign factories from a 
general pillage was the repulse of the mob. by the arraod English and Americans 
under your direction and that of Mr. Parker. In this proceeding which was 
rendered necessary by the attack of the rabble with stones, the foreigners merely 
acted in defence of their lives and property ; and the death of the three Chinese, 
however much to be regretted was inevitable. 

I am prepared to expect a great deal of trouble from the insidious and uncandid 
turn which has been as usual given to this unfortunate transaction by the Chi¬ 
nese government.; and though you appear to feel secure as to the preservation of 
tranquillity for the present, it appears to myself that the danger of violence is 
very far from being passed away and that it behoves us to be prepared in every 
manner for the worst. 

Nothing can he more inadmissible than the attempt of the local authorities (fol¬ 
lowing exactly the example of the late commissioner Lin) to fix the odium and 
responsibility of the three deaths on the English alone, when it is notorious 
that Mr. Parker and many other Americans and foreigners were equally engaged. 
It will be your bounden duty to disclaim in the strongest terms all concern with 
the matter apart from the other parties, and to let. no feelings of punctilio or 
delicacy to the latter interfere with this obvious and indispensable line of proceed¬ 
ing. 

It appears to myself that the British merchants at Canton have no inconsidera¬ 
ble grounds for alarm for the safety of themselves and property under existing 
circumstances. I do not deny that you were right in not desiring the presence of 
a vessel of war near the factories at the exact period in question ; but contingen¬ 
cies may soon occur in which such protection may be indispensable for the securi¬ 
ty of our people’s lives. I must draw to your attention the broad, clear, and 
palpable distinction between an armed force on shore, and one of her majesty’s 
ships anchored in the river as a place of refuge. There is nothing whatever in 
article ten of the Supplementary Treaty to prevent a man-of-war lying opposite 
to Canton, in common with Shanghai, Ningpo, and Amoy ; and though I am far 
from thinking that one should be permanently retained there; it would be a most 
superfluous and uncalled-for concession on my part to the crafty government of 
China to make a voluntarv surrender of so indispensable and indisputable a right. 
By article of the French Treaty, a man-of-war is entitled to go wherever she 
can float; and the restrictions in our own Treaty are obviously applicable only to 
merchantmen. 

Being hurried to save this dav’s post I can only request at present that you will 
keep the above principle generally in view in your communicatious with the local 
authorities—I have &c. 

J. F. Davis. 

12. Sir J. Davie to the Earl of Aberdeen —(Received Oct. 26.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, August 18. 1846. 

My Lord,—With reference to my despatch of the 7th instant, mv last despatch 
upon the same subject, I have the satisfaction to announce that I have received 
information of everything being tranquil at Canton up to the 15th instant. 

The “ Nemesis” steamer having arrived from the north, I have availed myself 
of her services to convey despatches to Keying and to her majesty’s consul, with 
permission to the latter to detain her near Canton, if desirable 

l had just received the inclosure from Keying, giving a colour to the late unfor¬ 
tunate transactions very wide of the truth, and I accordingly replied that the ener¬ 
getic and combined defence made by the English and Americans alone saved the 
factories from pillage, in the absence of all aid whatever from the Local govern¬ 
ment. 

I moreover corroborated this bv inclosing to his Excellency the translation of 

m' • 

the American account, of the affair, as published at page 364 of the 44 Chinese 
Repository,” which I beg to forward herewith. 

The Chinese government, nnv justly he charged with the late riots on two dis¬ 
tinct grounds: First for not having carried out the Regulations agreed uuon in 
,T*ilv 1814 with the American authorities; and scondlv. for allowing the foreigners 
to remain three, hours exposed to the rabble, until they were compelled to disperse 
the assailants themselves. 
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I considered at the same time that the first conduct of Mr. Compton in kicking 
down a man's stall had been intemperate, and accordingly by the inclosed letter 
suggested to Mr. Consul Micgregor the propriety of fining him for the ar». I 
also sanctioned a scheme, first suggested by Mr. Macgrcgor himself, that of some 
pecuniary compensation from the mercantile community to the relations of thotro 
persons who had fallen victims to the riot.— 1 have/ 6lc. 

J. F. Davis. 

13. Commissioner Keying and the Governor of Kwangtvng to Sir J . Davis . 

Keying, High Imperial Commssioner, &c. Hwang Lieutenant-Governor of 
Kwanglung, &e., send an answer and acknowledge the despatch of you the 
honorable Envoy, dated 6tb month 13th (day (4th August,) after duly peru- 
s ing the same. 

You tho honorable Envoy refer to the event that occurred in the 5th intercalary 
month. 15th day (8th July.) being anxious that the local authorities should res¬ 
train the Chinese populace to prevent subsequent similar disturbances, which fully 
proves your thorough acquaintance with the state of affairs and vour solicitude 
for the future. Alter however examining all the particulars of the case, we ascer¬ 
tained that Compton, a merchant of your honorable country, smashed the vessels 
of a fruiterer in the Tsingyuen-street at the Kwantuy entrance. When however 
Le-fung-seang, a military man. remonstrated with him, Compton immediately 
used the handle of his whip to chastise and insult him. This displeased the peo¬ 
ple of the street, and hence, the disturbance arose. The constable however having 
given notice of it to a comprador, induced the multitude to disperse. 

On the 15lh (8th July) about 5 o’clock some fore gners quarrelled with a man 
that sold pluins at the entrance of the Tsingyuen-street. Compton observed this 
from his house, came down, pursued the man with hs whip, and beat him most 
cruelly. The bystanders would not allow this, and an altercation ensued. Comp¬ 
ton then collared a man, whom he took into the house of Changho. bound and 
beat him. The Chinese did not remain quiet, and thus arose a strife at the bot¬ 
tom of the buildings; and this war. the origin of the affray. 

The English in the meanwhile came armed in large numbers and returned the 
blows, whilst the Chinese apprehending, murder immedi itely dispersed. The 
English however took their frearms, divided themselves in parties, and pursued 
them. By this time Consul Ma trgegor commanded t'teni not to act rashly, and 
without his orders no* to firs. Still the English would not yield to this restraint, hut 
discharging their muskets, k lied three men and w’ounded six. The places where 
this loss of life occurred are at the entrance of Tikhing street and at the end of the 
Tsingyucnand Tungwan streets, and not at the bottom of the Changho establish¬ 
ment. 

The killed were, according to the examination of the magistrate, the following; 
Hwang-a-woo, a native af Hoshan district, who used to retail pork for the Yuen- 
hing shop in Shih-tseih-poo lane; Le-a-liu, a native of Sanshwuv. a fruiterer by 
trade ; Tang-ashing, a native of Kaou-yaou. and a journeyman of the tailor Lnn- 
hop-lin. All these were tradesmen and not vagabonds. Under such circum¬ 
stances we trust you the honorable Envoy will clearly perceive which party was 
in the right and which in the wrong, without referring to us the Great Minister 
and Lieutenant-Governor to decide the point. 

The moment the local authorities obtained knowledge of this occurrence they 
assembled the military and police, and hastened thither with the utmost speed to 
quell without delay the disturbance. Being however at a distance of ab^ve 'on 
le, they were unable to be on the spot in a moment. The twofold affray 
created by Compton was at the entrance of a street, and not as mentioned in your 
letter in the arena before the foreign factories. 

The excitement of tlv* people is at present by no means yet allayed, and the 
relations of the deceased insist upon reti outiop, so that another outbreak is to 
be feared. We therefore hope that Von the honorable Envoy will manage this 
matter in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty, in order to shew imoar- 
tiality and quiet the minds of the multitude. Thus the local officers will perhaps 
be able in future to put down the populace if a similar occurrence takes place ; 
and this Will be of advantage to both parties, and of tne utmost importance. 
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Regarding the use of for the characters alluded to in your despatch as 
bring not in accordance with the provision of the Treaty, vve find that the two 
characters and have the same sound fehn), and are therefore used pro¬ 
miscuously for each other in the Chinese official letters as well as arc 
used or written fur one another from times immemorial, just as if they were the 
same without drawing a distinction between high or low. Though no deviation 
from the Treaty docs thus take place, still we have given orders to the clcrKs to 
use always in future the character because you the honorable Envoy consider 
the former improper. 

Whilst forwarding this reply we wish you the most abundant happiness, and 
address the same to 


His Excellency Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, Sir John Francis 
Davis. Bart, &c. &c. 

Taoukwang, 26th year, 6th month, 18th day, (9th August, 1846.) 

13ih instant. 


14 . Sir JohH Davit to Cothtoxtoioncr Keying 

Victoria, Hongkong, August, 14. 1846. 

1 yesterday received a note from your excellency concerning the late riot at Can- 

n. Being about to send despatches in a steamer to Consul Macgregor I hasten 
to reply. Having directed Consul Macgregor to institute a rigid investigation 
into the causes of the disturbance, 1 find that the circumstances differ greatly 
from those stated by your excellency. It has been wrongly asserted that Comp¬ 
ton was intoxicated, whereas all the witnesses declare he was perfectly sober, and 
that he is not accustomed to be intoxicated. Moreover he did not assault any 
military officer, but merely called on him to quell the disturbance when he neglect¬ 
ed to do so. 

A Chinese having thrown a large stone at Compton was seized and carried into 
Mingqua’s hong, in order that he might be delivered to the mandarins. This man 
however escaped, and instigated the vagabonds in the crowd to attack the foreign 
residences. Notice was immediately sent to the English and American authorities, 
rho applied for Chinese police and sold ers to disperso the assailants. But as these 
did not arrive, it was evident that all the foreign factories would soon be pillaged 
and burnt, as in the year lo42. Therefore the English Consul and the American 
officer Parker assembled the English and Americans, who combined and armed 
themselves for the protection of their lives and properties. The foreigners were 
savagely attacked wilh showers of stones, and did not fire until several of them 
had been wounded. This in fact constitutes necessary self-defence against plun¬ 
derers and incehdiaries and cannot be construed into the crime of murder. 

I herewith send the translation of a very correct account of the riot and attack 
on the factories, published by some Americans. Your Excellency will perceive 
their account of the transaction agrees exactly with the English account. 

Since no assistance arrived for three hours from the commencement of the di*. 
turbance, all the foreigners were obliged to combine for their mutual defence. 
Your excellency says the distance was ten le. But surely ten le can be traversed 
in less than one hour—why should three hours be required ? 

The foreigners, not being assisted by the government, have now organized 
themselves into armed bands of some hundreds for mutual defence. IF your ex¬ 
cellency had carried out the regulations agreed upon in July 1844, this would 
have been prevented. 

The people of Canton have excluded foreigners from the city, and these regard, 
mg the Dopular feeling, have for a time consented to forego their rights. But 
thall thieves and incendiaries also come and attack them in their own residences, 
and shall foreigners, not being protected by the government, fail to protect them¬ 
selves ? 

If your excellency listens to false statements of the ease it will only increase 
the difficulties. Let Chinese and foreign officers jointly investigate the facts and 
confront th^ parties. It w f ould he well if some of the thieves also could he appre¬ 
hended and punished. Let, the Regulations of July 1844 be also carried out, in 
order to prevent attacks on the foreign residences. 
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I beg to renew to your excellency the assurances of my distinguished consi¬ 
deration. 

J. F Davis. 


15. Sir John Daria to Consul Maegregor. 

Victoria, Hongkong, August, 14, 1646. 

Sir.—I have attentively perused the statements and de|x>sitions concerning the 
origin of the late disturbances at Canton, conveyed in your despatch received yes¬ 
terday. As it appears frem Mr. Compton’s own statement that he kicked down 
the stall of a Chinese vender for no other reason than because the man stood in 
his way, it must be admitted that Buch violent conduct was uujustifiable and 

eminently calculated to create a disturbance. 

•» 

It would have been and might still be a proper check upon the conduct of British 
subjects, if you had levied, or were to levy upon Mr. C »mpt.on the full fine war. 
ranted by your Consular powers on such an occasion, and in no other way can the 
Chinese be satisfied that all is done on the part of the British government that 
justice requires for the control of its subjects at Canton. 

For the satisfaction of those persons whose relatives fell victims to the late riots, 

I can see no measure available under the circumstances, except a sum of money 
from the mercantile community in alleviation of their loss. Such a measure would 
have the effect (if adopted at the right lime) of calming the irritation of the popul¬ 
ace.—I have, &c., 

J. F. Davis. 

16. - 

Sir John Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen .—(Reed. Oct. 26.) Victoria, Hongkong, 

August 27, 1846. 

My Lord,—I have the satisfaction to state that up to the latest period 1 have 
continued to receive from Mr Maegregor reports of the continuance of complete 
tranquillity at Canton. Thus, although I deemed it right to be prepared for the 
worst, seven weeks have elapsed without any renewal of troubles. Though the 
death of the three Chinese is to be lamented in the abstract, I cannot help think¬ 
ing (from the experience of the previous American case in 1844) that the example 
will lend to deter the thieves and vagabonds of which the Canton mobs are com¬ 
posed, from their predatory speculations, by shewing them that the foreigners can 
defend their own property, and that there is more risk to themselves than they 
anticipated. 

The Chinese shopkeepers in the neighberhood have fortunately become alive 
to the danger of their own dwellings, and there is a general sense of the 
neosssity of strong and effective measures for the maintenance of the public peace. 

On the 25th instant I received inclosuro No. 1 from Keying, proposing in reply 
to mv previous suggestion of a conjoint investigation, that some person should be 
detached from Hongkong. This however appeared to be a most unnecessary slur 
upon Mr Maegregor, whose proper business it is, accredited Consul on the spe‘, 
to communicate on any subjects with the Local government. It will further be 
observed that all allusion to American participation is evaded by Keying. 

I accordingly replied by inclosure 2. stating that the British Consul would carry 
on any conjoint investigation that might be necessary, but he could take no cog¬ 
nizance of the acts of Americans. I further proposed the terms on which the dis. 
cushions might he am cably arranged, by the punishment of the Chinese officer 
whose duty it was to prevent the riot; by the fining of Mr Compton for his violent 
conduct at the outset; and by a pecuniary compensation from the merchants 
engaged to the relations of tho«e persons who were accidentally killed. But above 
all, 1 insisted on the necessity of preventive measures for the future, by the enfor¬ 
cement of the rules agreed upon in July 1814.—I have, &c. f 

J. F. Davis. 


17. Commissioner Keying to Sir John Davis. 

Keying, High Imperial Commissioner Arc., sends the following reply tea desp¬ 
atch of the honourable Envoy- respecting the events of the 8th July. In this it 
stated that the result of our investigation differs very much from the representa¬ 
tion made by Consul Maegregor. It is therefore requested that the respective 
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witnesses be confronted, and an investigation be instituted in conjunction with the 
Chinese offi jers. This paper covered a relation of the events, which I the great 
Mi roster have perused. 

I have repeatedly given orders to investigate the causes of this disturbance. As 
however the details are at variance with the statement nude by Consul Vlacgreg. 
or. it is my duty to appoint an officer for examining conjointly into this affair, that 
the truth may be eliciied. This is also in conformity with the regulations of the 
Treaty, accotding to which Chinese mandarins are requested to carry on an in¬ 
vestigation conjointly. 

1 the great Minister have therefore already nominated a functionary for this 
purpose, and am now only waiting for the arrival of your officer at Canton, 
wh» is for that purpose appointed by you the honourable Envoy to manage this 
affair unitedly. 

Whilat wishing yon glory and happiness I address this answer to His Excellency 
Her Britannic M ijesty’s Plenipotentiary, Sir John F. Davis, Baronet, See. 

Taoukwang, 26th year, 7th month. 2d day, (23d Aug., 1646.) Received 25th. 

16. Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong, August 26, 1846. 

I had the honour to receive yr u * Excellency’s note of the 7th month. 2d dsy, 
proposing that I should send up an officer for the investigation of the matters con¬ 
nected with the late riots. 

My opinion is, that as Consul Macgregor is expressly appointed at Canton for 
all the national affairs of this government, it will be most in conformity with the 
Treaty that he sh« uld be the person to communicate with the Chinese officers in 
the investigation of this business. But as Americans were a's> concerned, I must 
inform your Excellency that the British Consul cannot interfere regarding them. 
They arc exclusively under the control of their own authorities. 

It appears to mvsclf that the proper and equitable mode of arrangement would 
be as follows :—The Chinese officer w h > failed to prevent the riot ought to be 
punished : Compton ought to be fined for throwing down the friiit.scller’s stall in 
the first instance: the relations of the three persons killed ought to receive a pec¬ 
uniary and compassionate compensation from all the foieign merchants at Canton. 
Since the foreigners merely defended their persons and property from robbers, in 
consequence of no succour arriving from the Chinese authorities, I really conceive 
that the above is the only mode of settling this unfortunate business. Had a Chi¬ 
nese force arrived in time to prevent the attack on the foreign factories, the Eng¬ 
lish and Americans would not have been obliged to fight in their defence. 

But the most desirable point is to enforce the regulations of July 1844. It is 
better to prevent an evil than to j r v de a remedy after it has arrived. Those 
regulations if faithfully executed will put a tt >p to the assemblage of idle vaga¬ 
bonds and robbers, who are always ready near the factories for any scene of vk>- 
lence and plunder.—I renew, Ac. 

J. F. Davis. 

19. Sir John Davis to the Earl of Aberdeen.—( Reed. Nov. 26 ) 

Victoria, Hongkong, September 11, 1846. 

My Lord.—With reference to my t’e patch of 27th August, my last report on 
the same subject, I have the honour to inclose further correspondence with Ke- 
ying concern ng the Cinton riot. 

On the 9th instant I received the inclosed note from the Chinese Minister, be¬ 
ing a mere repetition of former statements utterly at variance with the facta which 
are notorious to everv foreign resident at Canton The two circumstances which 
(is 1 before stated) throw the blame of the late outbreak on the Local government, 
on — first, the non-fulfilm *nt of the arrangement wh ch followed the American riot 
in 1844: and. secondly, the want of anv assistance from the civil authorities for 
three hours, until th? incendiaries had been repulsed by the union of the foreign 
residents themselves. 

Keving (with that slight imoortance which Asiatics attach to the charge) un¬ 
ceremoniously throws on Mr. Macgregor the imputation of having made a false 
report. In my reply I rebut this in terms of decorous moderation, and prove that the 
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real account of the transaction is the one universally and consistently given by all 
the foreign residents. 1 repeat my opinion that Mr. Compton ought to be fined 
for his misdemeanour, and the relatives of the innocent sufferers in the riot reliev. 
ed, but at the same time call on the Chinese government to do its own duty by 
its people, as the only effectual means of preventing the like or even worse occur, 
rences. 

Mr. Macgregor has repeated to me the assurance that the lapse of more than 
two months appears to have removed the feel ngs of irritation. In my despatch 
to him 1 have referred to my provious animadversions regarding the case of 
Mr. Compton, and called his attention to the propriety of still fining that mer. 
chant for his misdemeanour.—1 have Ac., 

J. F. Davis. 

20. Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong, September, 11, 1846. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of yo jr excellencys's note of the 
6th instant, concerning the attack upon the foreign factories. 

It is undoubtedly true that Compton in throwing down the fruiterer’s stall be. 
haved very improperly, and I have already informed Mr. Consul Macgrcgor that 
he ought to be fined, not as compensation for the small value of the things dam. 
aged, but a heavy fine in dollars as a punishment. Since innocent persons, being 
mixed up with the robbers, were killed, compensations should be made to their 
relatives. This the English and Americans wish to do. 

Your excellency says that the consul did not send me a true report. But how 
is it that the evidence of two hundred English and Americans confirms every 
word he stated ? The account I inclosed your excellency was an American state, 
ment, and exactly agreed with ihe English one. All the newspapers containing 
these accounts are universally spread over the whole world and cannot be con* 
cealed. Why therefore did the district magistrate try to conceal the truth by 
stating that only English wern engaged with the robbers ? His Excellency 
Hwang truly used the word "foreigners,” which was in exact accordance with 
the fact. Why should inferior officers be allowed to publish untruths tending to 
confusion ? Since the robbers attacked an American factory, is it likely that the 
Americans would consent to be burned and pillaged ? The Americans under* 
stand reason, and can distinguish the right of destroying robbers from the guilt of 
unlawfully killing When therefore, after three hours, they saw that the district 
officers did not assist them, they bravely combined with the English residents and 
drove back the banditti who wero already throwing fire into the factories to burn 
them. 

The military officer on guard stated that Compton went into his station where 
he was surrounded by his soldiers and beat him. But surely a child could not 
believo that an unarmed man would venture to beat an officer among his own 
soldiers; and even if this officer had been an aged woman he would not have 
submitted to it. How therefore is it possible to believe one word uttered by that 
officer ? The truth is, that Compton went to seek that officer to quell the riot, 
and he, neglecting his duty, was the cause of the attack bv the robbers and loss 
of life. It is in vain that he attempts to shift the guilt on another. 

Unlessthe Rules of the 12th July, 1844, are rigorously enforced, I foresee that 
bloody contests will every day be aggravated until the trade is re noved to other 
ports. It cannot be the desire of the Sovereign of your honorable nation that the 
people, being uncontrolled, should constantly attack the foreign factories, and that 
numbers should be killed in bloody affrays* In 1844. the Americans shot a man, 
and again this year they together with the English have shot three. Is it not 
better to enforce the regulations of 1844 and by preventing the attacks of rob. 
hers, to avoid the destruction of human lifo ? If the district magistrates do not 
control the people, the result must be general confusion. 

I, Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, wishing that the trade should still continue 
in its old channels at Canton, am sincerely desirous that these bloody feuds 
should be prevented, and therefore request your excellency to enforce the regula¬ 
tions of 1844, which were caused by the Americans shooting a Chinese in self- 
defence.—I take Ac. 
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Art. III. Notices and Reminiscences of a voyage from Canton , 
vid Whampoa , Kinsing Man, and Hongkong , <ci H^si/wg 
mirf Shanghai, in the sumnur of 1847. From a private journal. 

In the policy of the Chinese, during the last ten years, a very im¬ 
portant change—a partial revolution—has been brought about, which 
may be regarded as a pledge of still greater encroachments on a sys¬ 
tem at war with all right and reason. Where this partial revolution 
will end, or what will be its future progress, no mortal can tell. In 
what has transpired there are clear evidences of an invisible hand 
brimnnar good out of evil; and it is safe to conclude that the same 
Power •••.■ill continue to work, till the nations of the East and the 
West, as members of one great family, shall be brought into free 
and friendly intercourse. Already those unnatural and unjust res¬ 
trictions, that once confined foreigners to one little spot, “ like fish 
in a tank,” have been given to the winds; instead of one city, five 
are now accessible, and instead of a few rods of earth, miles and 
tens of miles of territory are open for the traveler, and security for 
his person and properly guaranteed by solemn treaty. In confirma¬ 
tion of, this witness the recently published volumes of Mr. Fortune 
and the Rev. Mr. George Smith. The whole coast of China, like 
the interior of the country, was almost one entire terra incognita, 
prior to 1832. That year Mr. H. H. Lindsay projected a voyage, 
which, in company with the Rev. Mr. Gutzhflf, gave hirn an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting many of the principal sea-ports between Canton 
and Tientsin. Mr. Lindsr.y was then in the service of the English E. 
1. Company, and a member of its Factory in China. In »835the Rev. 
W. H. Medhurst of the London Missionary Society and the Rev. E. 
Stevens of the A. B. C. F. M. made a missionary voyage and visited 
numerous places between Canton and the northern shore of the pro¬ 
montory of Shantung. This latter voyage was made in the Ameri¬ 
can brig Huron; thefirsi was in the English ship the Lord Amherst. 
Both were deemed hazardous, and the former was disapproved of by 
the Directors of the E. I. Company: they both however served to 
attract attention to the “far east.” In both the voyages, they 
visited Shanghai. In 1840 the “opium war,” so called, commenc¬ 
ed, which after repeated expeditions, terminated in the opening 
of four new ports, and paving the way for a more extended and 
thrifty commerce. * * * * 
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After a residence in the south of China—at Canton, Macao, and 
Hongkong—for seventeen years and a half, a voyage northward 
could hardly fail to be a subject of some interest, since it would 
afford opportunity of forming acquaintance with* new persons and 
places and of making comparisons between men and things in dif¬ 
ferent latitudes and under various circumstances. 

Leaving Canton at half-past four o’clock p. m., Tuesday June 1st 
1847, in three hours our fastboat was along-side the American bar¬ 
que Coquette at Whampoa. Though the evening was rainy and 
dark, our baggage was all very soon and safely housed on board. 
At daylight next morning we were drifting down the river, leaving 
in Whampoa and Blenheim reach several merchantmen with one 
English and two French men-of-war, the steamer Pluto being off the 
Factories at Canton. 

On the 3d, at O o’clock a. m. the barque anchored in Cumsing- 
tnoon (or Kinsing Mun , ^ |j2 the Golden-star harbor,) six or 
eight vessels being then in tne anchorage—o:ie of the best on the 
coast of China. Early the next morning she was under way, but 
the wind being light and the tide contrary, the anchor was dropped, 
and it was not till 4 o’clock p. m. that she left the harbor, beating 
out against a fresh breeze which had spring up from the east. Late 
in the evening, she anchored under Lantao. Tta next mornings 
4ide was out before she was through the Kap-shui-moon (or Kih- 
shui mun rg; ^ the Swift-water gate,) and she compelled to 
run back anchor. In the afternoon she again got under way, and 
took up her anchorage just off the house of the harbor-master in 
Hongkong. 

On Monday evening, she proceeded to the Lyee-moon (or Luyu 
mun $• , the Carp Passage), from whence she took her de¬ 

parture for Sh mghai at six o’clock on the morning of the 8th. The 
northeasterly winds, which had prevailed since the 4th, still con¬ 
tinued, and her course was shaped accordingly In good trim, un¬ 
der full canvass and close muled, her motion was just sufficient to 
produce a degree of seasickness not very unwelcome to one long 
pent up in the dense atmosphere of a Chinese city. 

Ataunrise on the 9th we were off Pedra Branca,—by the Chinese 
called Tai-siug-chau, Ajj , the Great-star-pin, with light 

winds. 

On the llth we were off Mamnli,the island which marks the boun¬ 
dary between the provinces of Canton amf Fuh-kieti. At midnight a 
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dead calm succeeded the fresh northerly breezes that prevailed during 
the day—a change hardly desirable even to those who had been suffer* 
ing from sea-sickness. Next day at noon, the monotony was relieved 
by gentle zephyrs, most welcome from the south and west. We saw the 
“Brothers” in the course of the day; and the next morning having 
passed Amoy, theOckseu (or Wulciu, Ml JSfE’) were in sight and 
the high lands about Chinchew. 

The first view we had of Formosa, in the afternoon of Tuesday 
the 15th, was enchanting. The sun had descended more than half* 
way to the horizon and was pouring down its oblique rays on a 
range of dark heavy clouds that enveloped the whole island. Very 
soon, as if by magic, this dark miss became illumined, and rose up 
uncovering the tops of the mountains distant from us sixty or seventy 
miles eastward. The scene was beautiful beyond description 

On the 17th we were offFuhchau, with head winds and no land 
in sight. The ISth was a stormy day, cold winds blowing fresh from 
the north, accompanied with rain. Etrly on the 19th, the rain 
ceased and the clouds disappeared, and before noon we were be¬ 
calmed off the Chusan group, in lat. 29° 33' N., long. I22 a 43' 
30" E. For some hours it was doubtful what course the Coquette 
would take. The winds however, soon turned her head westward 
towards the m~ ! ., and having run by the Mouse % Starboard Jack , 
and the Corkers , she dropped anchor just off Buffalo’s nose, or 
’+ * tfj. Niupi sh&n. This island is a mile and a half in extent 
from north to south, and half that from east to west; it has three 
peaks, the central one is the highest, and rises 500 feet above the 
sea. The eastern shore is rocky, and near the northern extreme the 
island is perforated, and hence probably the Chinese have given it 
the name Buffalo's nose. 

Sabbath morning, June 20th, as the sun threw his dawning rays 
over the summits of Luh-wing, the prospect on the south and west 
and north was very charming, especially to a stranger, who had never 
before visited the Chusan Archipelago. The island, and mountains ris¬ 
ing in the distance on the main, beautifully green checkered with culti- 
tivated patches, answered faithfully to the descriptions that have 
been given of them since the arrival of Macartney’s embassay in 
China, fifty-four years ago this day. At 8 o’clock our barque was 
under way, and a light breeze from the south carried us showly on 
through Gough’s Passage,” to Kito Point, round Roundabout island, 
and theu up Tower-hill Channel, leaving Tinghdi with its adjacent 
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islands off on our starboard. In the evening, after having run up 
by the Steward, Golden Island, Blackwall, and the “ Volcanic 
Group,” we anchored before midnight just off the “ Southwest Horn 
of the Rugged Islands.” 

At 11 a. m. the next day we were off “Gutzlaffs Island,” a conical 
rock rising 210 feet above the water a few miles northeast from the 
‘‘Hen and Chickens,” and distant say fifteen or twenty from the great 
river, Yang-tsz’ Kiang ,or “ Child of the Ocean.” Dur¬ 
ing the whole day, light winds prevailed and in the evening a fresh 
breeze springing up carried us quickly to the mouth of the Wiisung, 
where we anchored for the night. Next morning the Coquette 
moved up to Wusung where a dozen or more foreign vessels were 
lying, and on Wednesday afternoon ran up to Sh&ngh4i and anchored 
at 8 p. m. close off the foreign Factories. 

To those who have repeatedly voyaged along the coast of China, 
such a trip as ours might be uninteresting. But to me it was far other¬ 
wise. The vessel, her captain, officers, crew, and passengers, and the 
constant change of scene, from the hour we gave the parting hand to 
our friends in Canton till we were welcomed by those in Sh&nghdi, 
have left many agreeable impressions which will not soon be oblite¬ 
rated. 

As these notices may fall into the hands of some who are famil¬ 
iarly acquainted with the coast and the ports now open to foreigners, 
a glance at them will show their relative bearings. The following 
memoranda indicate with tolerable accuracy the population and 
geographical position of the five consular ports and the settlements of 
the Portuguese and English in China. 

Macao, lat. 22 11 30 N., Ion. 113 32 30 E.; Pop. 30,000 

Hongkong, lat. 22 16 30 N., Ion. 114 08 30 E.; Pop. 20,000 

Canton, lat 23 07 10 N., Ion. 113 14 30 E.; Pop. 1,000,000 

Amoy, lat 24 10 18 N., Ion. 118 13 30 E.; Pop. 250,000 

Fuhchao, lat 26 02 24 N., Ion. 119 25 00 E.; Pop. 600,000 

Ningpo, lat 29 55 12 N., Ion. 121 22 00 E.; Pop. 300,000 

Shanghai, lat 31 24 29 N., Ion. 121 32 02 E.; Pop. 300,000 

Previously to the late war the navigation of the Chinese sea—at least 
of that part of which is north of Hongkong—was both difficult 
and dangerous, but with the aid of the charts and directions that 
have been prepared by captains Kellett, Collinson, and others, it 
is now probably as easy and as safe as that on any equally 
extensive coast in any quarter of the world. The lyfoons—literally 
tafung, k%L" gre?it wiudib ’*— that occur m these sen* a re quite 
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like the autumnal storms, “ the hurricanes,” that are frequently enco¬ 
untered on the Atlantic ocean. Regular tyfoons seldom occur earlier 
than the 20th of July or later than the middle of October. From the 
first of October to the end of May, northerly winds usually prevail; and 
the southerly, during the other months of the year; but it is not in¬ 
variably so, for sometimes as in the present instance, the usual or¬ 
der is reversed. Vessels that had preceded ours only a few days > 
made the trip with fair southerly winds in less than a week. But 
instead of such, she had either to encounter northerly winds or was 
left becalmed to drift backward by the current still running to the 
south. 

The Coquette—her name notwithstanding—possesses excellent qua¬ 
lities with capabilities every way such as to render her a match for any 
thing of her kind, not exceeding her burden of 473 tons. Her crew 
was notone of the best, comprising somethree-and-twenty Manilamen, 
a few of whom only were fit for their places, or such as had been 
engaged to come on board : the remainder of the crew, the carpenter, 
sailmaker, cook, &c., were as different from each other iu their 
national character as in their profession, no two of them being from 
the same country. The first officer, Mr. Williams, was from Stock¬ 
holm, gentle in his bearing towards the men, able and evidently well 
acquainted with his business. The second and third officers were 
both young, looking forward to advancement, anxious to qualify 
themselves accordingly. Captain Prescott is fully entitled to the high 
reputation he enjoys. The passengers—Charles J. Braine esq. and 
lady, and the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Bridgman—could not but be well 
pleased with his care and kindness. That the voyage occupied four¬ 
teen instead of six days was no fault of our barque or her comman¬ 
der; nor was it in any way tedious—certainly at least it was not so 
to me. Indeed, it would have been agreeable, had circumstances 
rendered it necessary, to have stood off and on and touched at all the 
principal places along the whole coast, in the provinces of Canton, 
Fuhkien, Chehki&ng, and Ki&ngsu up to Shanghai. 

The little we saw of the islands and mainland only increased our 
desire to see more. We met two or three sail off the coast of Fuh- 


kieu, and spoke the Denia off Elephant's Island. The number of 
fishing smacks was small, though some were in sight every day. Of 
fish, fowl, &.C., there were few to attract attention. 

Until we reached the Cluisan group, the islands and the main 
were so distant that we could form no idea of their particular cha- 
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the 19th, and enabled us to get a 
and the highlands beyond, it was evident enough that we had 
changed our latitude. 

So far as I could see there was no difference between the islands 
and main land. Both seemed equally diversified with rocks, shrubs, 
straggling trees, and (what was most characteristic and picturesque) 
strips and patches of cultivated soil, often extending from the water’s 
edge quite over the highest ridges. Their general contour is not 
unlike that of the islands at the mouth of the Canton river. There 
is however, at the north, less of rock, more vegetation, and the 
peaks and ridges are less sharp and rugged. “ Ketow,” the most 
prominent point on the main, instead of being a bluff headland, as 
I had supposed, having bleak and barren sides, is, like most of the 
islands, more or less cultivated, wearing a subdued and softened 
aspect. Roundabout island is a fair specimen of the whole group— 
so far as it came under our observation. It is of a circular shape, 
a quarter of a mile in diameter, its center rising say 300 feet and 
forming its highest point. One third of it—its entire base—seemed 
to be solid rock, the remainder was soil, most, of which was highly 
cultivated. 

The rock, wherever it appeared among the islands, I took to be 
granite. In some places it shoots up into high summits, two, four, 
six and more, hundreds of feet high. Often, however, it is seen in 
bowlders, scattered here and there on the hill-sides and giving them a 
beautifully checquered appearance. Between the peaks and bowl¬ 
ders, perhaps, on an average, one third of the surface is arable or 
cultivatable soil—for the plough seems not to be used on the hill¬ 
tops—while the remaining third is covered with shrubbery and 
green sward. 

Of cattle, on these “ thousand hille,” we saw only one small herd. 
Near Singkong, as we were running up by Golden Island and Black- 
wall, some buffaloes were observed grazing on the hills, lean and 
dark as the herdsman who was keeping watch over them. 

The people everywhere seemed miserably poor, seeking a subsis- 
tance in part by hook and net from the sea and in part by cultiva* 
tion of the soil. A few stacks of grain and some huts and hovels were 
seen here and there, and now and then a little cluster of houses. 
Of the abodes of the dead, one solitary grave, on the east side of 
Golden Island, was all that came under our observation. 

On entering the River—Child of the Ocean—the numerous na - 
tive craft, seen in all directions, indicated our approach to some 


glimpse of Luhw&ng, Patahecock, 
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great mart long before the low banks to the westward were visible 
from our deck. While anchored off the mouth of the Wusung, on 
the morning of the 21st, a continuous line of junks and boa's came 
up with the wind and tide both being fair and strong. A few pro¬ 
ceeded up the great river, while the large part entered the Wusung, 
all passing close by the Coquette; for a time they could not have 
been less than forty sail per hour. Each junk and boat was num¬ 
bered, and on it the name of the place to which it belonged. 

On the afternoon of the 22d, I walked on shore, first to Paushan 
and then to the town of Wusung. Considering the richness and fer¬ 
tility of all the surrounding country, everywhere highly cultivated, 
it were natural to expect that these towns would afford some signs 
of wealth and prosperity, instead of being, as they are wretchedly 
poor and dilapidated; the houses rude and filthy; and a population 
of men, women, and children degraded and miserable. 

Piushin is a walled town, situated on the western bank of the 
Wusung, near the point where it enters the great river, the ground 
there forming an obtuse angle,—on line of the bank, that of the Y4ng- 
tsz’, Ki&ng, running northwest by west, and the other, that of the 
Wusung, nearly southeast by south. Standing on this angle, and 
close to the water, you have under you a noble piece of work : it is 
a stone-wall, rising ten or twelve feet above the surface, built of heavy 
blocks, laid tier above tier, the topmost one secured by iron fasten¬ 
ings, and the whole, with the mud embankment raised on its inside, 
forming a substantial barrier against the encroachment of the waves, 
which, in high tides and stormy weather, dash upon it with great 
fury. Along the Wusung this wall extends some two hundred rods, 
and apparently much farther in the other direction towards the 
northwest. 

Upon this barrier are the ruins of these famous batteries that were 
so easily carried by the British forces on the 16th of June, 1842. 
These batteries together with those on the opposite bank of the Wu¬ 
sung, in which were nearly three hundred pieces of artillery, must 
have appeared formidable. A few of the old guns are still to be 
seen along the ruins, while others are piled up in a neighboring 
temple. The battle of Wusung is chiefly memorable in the annals 
of China on account of the loss of Chin Chungmin, who fell covered 
with wounds, and has since been elevated to a seat among the gods 
of his country. 

Paushan is the capital of a district or hien, and by imperial au¬ 
thority has its own magistrate, a chl-hien. It is “ four square,” each 
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of its sides facing one of the four cardinal points, and each having 
its own gate. We entered the northern one, and walked straight 
through the town, and made our exit from the southern. When 
near the center, we passed under a very high tower and at the same 
time crossing a street running at right-angles to that in which we 
were. These two seemed to be the principal streets, in breadth 
perhaps twelve feet, and were once paved or flagged, partly with 
brick and partly with stone, both now almost buried in mud. Houses 
lined both sides of t,he way, and would remind the traveller, who 
had been in New England, of the lines of horse-sheds seen contigu¬ 
ous to some of the country churches,—with this difference, that 
instead of light shingles and heavy boards and timbers in the one, 
you have here dark tiles and black mud and brick walls. Nothing 
could be more dreary and sombre than the houses of Piu-shan—or 
“ Precious hill,” as it name, being interpreted, signifies. 

Beyond the two principal streets, there were others, with gardens 
and fruit trees, &c. There were also several ditches, all supplied 
from the Wusung by a canal which unites with the river at the town 
of Wusung, the water, at the rise and fall of the tides, running in 
the direction opposite to that in the river. The walls of the city 
might be, judging from our wall, 80 rods on each side, their height 
say 20 feet, and their thickness nearly the same,—built chiefly of 
brick. On approaching the gate, boys shouted at us aud gathered in 
great numbers after us as we passed along the street—more than 
once shouting kwei tsz’, instead of fan kwei so commonly 

heard in the streets of Canton. Most of the men were idle, while 
many of the women were engaged in spinning, reeling, and weaving 
cotton. The whole place had an air of great antiquity, and with a 
little help of the imagination one might easily fancy both it and its 
inhabitants to be the same that they were in the days of Y4u and 
Shun who flourished two thousand years before the Christian era. 

The town of Wusung, two miles (more or less) distant from P4u- 
shin, stands at the mouth of a creek of the same name, and has 
given its name to the town and to the large river, which above Wu¬ 
sung is called Hwangpu , “ it having been first opened by a man 
whose surname was Hwang.” Wusung has no walls, and is very 
inferior to P4ush£n, except that, having a custom-house and a good 
anchorage, it is often thronged with sea-going people. 

My “ first impressions” of ShSngh4i were for the most part in 
perfect keeping with those opinions, which, first formed by the oral 
and written accounts of Messrs. Lindsay, Gutzlaff, Medhurst, Stevens 
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and others, have been confirmed or modified by subsequent report. 
What seemed most striking, was the existence of an out-line European 
town, and the presence of a hundred or more foreigners—and these 
where four years ago nothing of the kind was to be found. There 
are here already established not less than twenty-five commercial 
houses, and three or four protestant missions. 


Art. IV. Bibliotheca Sinica: Introduction; No. 1., Ming Sin 
pdu Kicn, or Mirror of the Mind. By the late Rev. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Milne. 

Among all the papers published in the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, from its 
commencement in April 1817 till its close in April 1822, the Biblio¬ 
theca Sinica are the most valuable, useful, and interesting, both tn 
the general reader and to the student of Chinese, they are, though 
sometimes hastily written, the most instructive papers extant, on 
Chinese literature. The series comprises fourteen numbers, and 
were, we believe, all written by Dr. Milne. As copies of the Gleaner 
are no longer to be procured, and as but few of our readers in or 
out of China possess the work, we propose to transfer the whole series 
to our pages. 

To the Editor, Sir, —In one of my crawling expeditions, I chanced to 
come in contact with a letter, signed by a professor in the Northern University 
of Scotland, and suggesting the utility of some one’s compiling a short ac¬ 
count of those books which are held in highest estimation among the Chinese. 

o o 

I have since reflected a good deal on that gentleman’s suggestion, and as I 
am now creeping through some shelves loaded with such books, it occurred 
to me, that I might try my skill in this way ; and 83 at length, I resolved to set 
about it; for though I am, as my name imports, a mere book-worm; yet Sir, I as¬ 
sure you, I am by no means insensible to the attentions of the human species, 
or willing to conceal from public view, that I have some “learned friends” 
among mankind. This little spice of vanity, you will be the more ready to 
excuse in me, from the circumstance of its being so common among your 
own race as I perceive in those folios, quartos and octavos, through which I 
have lately had the pleasure to eat my way. It occurred to me, that in the 
English language, some imperfect hints of which I have learnt in my way 
through numerous Libraries, nothing of the kind above proposed, had yet ap¬ 
peared ; and, meeting some weeks ago, with a work which you call the Indo- 
Chinese Gleaner ,—a work which seems, like John Banyan’s rake, to scrape to¬ 
gether sticks and straws, dust and stones; yea, I had almost said, sheep and 
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oxen, birds and fishes—the labours of men, and I cannot 9 ee why not the pro¬ 
ductions of insects also—meeting, I say, with this work, it seemed exactly fit as 
a medium for the communication of my lucubrations. My reasons for thinking 
so are three : First, because your work is sufficiently miscellaneous, to admit 
what I can by chance or design scrape together for you, without regard to 
order of time, regularity of arrangement, or refinement of style. Secondly 
because, as you only profess to be a sort of caterer, I think, there is a good 
chance of my escaping the pointed teeth of those author-devouring wolves 
called Critics. For though now-a-days, it has somehow become the privilege 
of the creeping tribe to which I belong, to acquire some smatterings of liter¬ 
ature ; yet, I fear, my productions are of a texture too tender, and too unskil¬ 
fully put together, to bear the eager-eyed glance, or the rough pawing of 
your Edinburgh, Eclectic, British, and Quarterly Reviewers. I have there¬ 
fore every reason to think that, lying snug between the leaves of your 
humble work, my productions will never be seen by them, or at least never 
judged fit to furnish them with half a meal. I can, however, tell them for 
their satisfaction, that, if they ever do treat me rudely, they shall suffer for 
their pains; I shall dig through the very first of their elegantly bound octavos 
which I chance to meet Thirdly, because your publication will probably 
carry my name over the ocean, and make my papers familiar to others of my 
own species, whose favor I am not unwilling to court, and whose gratification 
I shall not be backward to promote. 

I know very well, Sir, the conclusion that will be formed by sagacious and 
penetrating spirits, on the seeming inconsistency between this and the preced¬ 
ing paragraph, viz. that they here discovers high degree of pride, vanity, and 
self-complacency, lurking under a specious mask of humility ; and a consci¬ 
ousness of incapacity to appear respectably before the public united to an 
excessive desire to be known ; I have only to say for myself, that their sus¬ 
picions may perhaps be well founded; but, in the present age, so highly 
favorable to improvement, why should it be deemed a crime for a worm to 
put on wings? Indeed, Sir, to tell you the truth, the literary vanity of not a 
few of your tribe has furnished me with many hearty dinners; the thick and 
massy volumes—the many leaved, (not many lined) prefaces—and the hand¬ 
some apologies, which it has dictated, have cost me no short time, and no 
small pains, to get through; tell your readers therefore not to be surprised, 
if they find my breath a little affected by the qualities of my food. I 
would add a fourth reason, were I not a little afraid, that your readers will 
perhaps question the truth of my professions, namely that a wish to encourage 
the benevolent objects of your publication has led me to prefer it as my 
medium to the public, rather than any other; for though I eat books, T never 
eat men; but am on the contrary, a hearty well-wisher to the human species; 
I strive daily to imitate the actions of those of them, whom I deem most 
worthy, and would feel a sensible pleasure if my scrapings, could ever pro¬ 


cure a dinner for the widow, or a coat for the orphan. I have also a certain 
partiality for.those men Called Missionaries, because they have often enter- 
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tained me very hospitably on the shelves of their book-cases; and you will 
allow, Sir, that on the principle of gratitude, it becomes a kind of duty in 
me, to render my productions as acceptable and useful to my kind hosts as 
possible, (at the same time not forgetting others to whom I may in future be 
indebted.) I must therefore, if you mean to admit me as a correspondent, 
beg leave to accommodate my papers in a more particular manner to this 
class of men, which like my own, is very apt to be neglected and trampled 
upon. 

The work which I propose, sir, is not I believe, superseded by any other 
yet published, in the English language; at least so far as I know. A short 
time since, I cut a road through an old Latin folio, published in France, 
under the title of “ Calalogus Librorum Sinicorum,” by Formount. Its object 
seems to have been very nearly the same with that of the pages which I now 
propose. But as it is not in English, I consider it as in no way superseding 
my plan; and as it is now very much the practice, to give a blow at the bones 
of dead authors, so, that I may assimilate as much as possible to the manner 
and spirit of the age, I dismiss the old gentleman, venerable indeed in his 
day,—by stating, that his book did not satisfy me. His list appeared defec¬ 
tive, and indifferently arranged, and the whole seemed to have been compiled 
without care, from detached papers, furnished by the Romish missionaries; 
compiled by one who, however great a general scholar, had but a very inad¬ 
equate knowledge of Chinese literature, for such a work; and one under 
whose hands the productions of the missionaries suffered considerably. 

I intend therefore to send you now and then, short accounts of such Chinese 
books as come in my way, of whatever kind—of their contents, composition, 
and style; names of their authors and date of publication, when these can be 
ascertained—accompanied with short extracts from them, and occasional 
illustrations and remarks. Finally a systematic arrangement of the whole 
will perhaps be made at some future time, the defects of these miscel¬ 
laneous papers supplied, and their errors corrected. I mention this also, 
in conformity with the spirit and custom of the age, to let you and the 
public know, that I consider this province as my own, and hope no literary 
marauders will venture to invade my territory , rob my possessions, or croton 
themselves with my laurels! If they do, I shall gnaw the root of their glory, 
and cause its leaves and branches to wither! But Sir, tho’ I strive to be 
humorous in the preamble, I shall be more grave in the prosecution of the 
work itself; unless indeed I be provoked by neglect, to spit a little book- 
venom on this ungrateful and indiscriminating age! 

No. I. 

Title.— afl iiS ^ M ' n S « n P aou keen i «• e. a precious mirror to 
reflect light on the heart, or the mirror of the mind. The book is intended 

chiefly for children, hence the words ^ pt€n mu?ig y i.e. convenient, or 
easy for children, arc frequently prefixed to the name. 

Author —There is no preface in those editions that I have seen, nor any 
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name in the title page, by which the compiler can be known. But a learned 
Chinese whom 1 have consulted, says, that he thinks it must have been com¬ 
piled by some school-master, for the use of domestic academies, which are 
common in China among persons of property. 

Date. —When first published does not appear. The edition from which I 
write, was published in the 58th year of Keenlung, (1793.) There are other 
editions, some of which being mere catch-pennies, are exceedingly defective 
—long and useful paragraphs are curtailed—and characters of a simpler 
construction, but easier cut than the genuine characters, are substituted. 

Nature of the Work .—It contains the cream of all the moral writings of the 
Chinese. It consists wholly of quotations from their most approved writers, 
both ancient and modern. There are quotations from upwards of seventy 
different Authors; moralists and philosophers, and writers of all the three 
religious sects;—who lived in all the intervening ages from the time of YAu 
down to about the middle of the last century, embracing a period of chronology 
of little less than four thousand years. 

Form —One volume, small octavo, containing 54 pages; twenty sections; 
and is divided into two parts; costs in China about four-pence half-penny 
English. 

Contents .—The Sections are arranged in the following order: 1. On the 
practice of virtue: shewing particularly the duty and advantage of delivering 
it down to posterity. 2. On reason—The word Jf|! Theen lee, which 
I here render reason, seems several times to mean Providence in this section. 
3. On the duty of acquiescing in the decree of fate. 4. On filial piety. 5* 
On rectifying self. 6. On contentment 7. On keeping the heaart 8. On 
restraining the temper. 9- On diligence in learnings 10. On instructing 
children. (Here ends the first part) 11. On examining the heart 12. On 
education in general. 13. On government 14. On the regulation of fam¬ 
ilies. 15. On the duties of the relations of life. 16. On the observance of 
those ceremonies of politeness, which are dictated by propriety. 17. On 
fidelity. 18. On conversation. 19. On the intercourse of friends. 20. On the 
duties of women. 

These are the titles of the several sections; but the reader is greatly dis¬ 
appointed in finding that there is often scarcely any connexion between them 
and the sections themselves. Indeed they are mere mottos stuck in at the 
beginning, as if for the purpose of allowing the compiler to arrange under 
them whatever chanced to come first in his way, whether connected with the 
subject or not 

Composition and style .— The work is wholly of the didactic kind. It is a 
compound of poetic and prosaic compositions—of anecdote, aphorism, and 
history. The style is often figurative ; and partakes of all that variety that 
may be expected in a book of mere quotations, made from so many different 
authors, of different periods of the world, and of different taste and talents. 
The Christian Missionary, who studies this book will find many suitable 
words and phrases, which he may turir to good account, in communicating 
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moral truth. But, as a whole it is by no means adapted to be a model of 
style to him, either for conversation or writing. 

As a specimen of the materials and composition, I shall give a sentence or 

two out of everv section. 

•* 

1. 44 Treasure up gold to hand down to posterity, and it is not certain that 
posterity will take due care of it. Collect books to hand down to posterity, 
and it is not certain that posterity will be able to read them. It is therefore 
better to lay up in darkness a store of secret virtues, as the sure plan of per¬ 
manent advantage 10 posterity.” 

2. 14 The man, who by committing bad actions, becomes famous, if men do 
not punish him, Heaven will certainly slay him.*’ 

3. 44 Death and life are here determined—ricnes and honor are from Heaven.” 

4. 14 He who acts filially towards his parents, his own children will also act 
filially towards him. If he is himself unfilial, how can he expect his children 
to be filial . p The dutiful and obedient will have dutiful and obedient children 
—the rebellious and obstinate will have rebellious and obstinate children. If 
you do not believe, only look at the drop from the eaves, how it successively 
falls, and without error.” 

5. 44 He who does not value himself, will suffer disgrace. He who does not 
respect himself, invites misery. He who is not self-full, receives advantage. 
He who is not self-opinionated, will attain extensive learning.” 

6. 44 Contentment furnishes constant joy. Much covetousness, constant 
grief. To the contented, even poverty is joy. To the discontented, even 
wealth is a vexation. The contented will always have a competence, and be 
their whole lives without disgrace. He who knows where to stop, and always 
Btop3 there, will his whole life be without shame. Compared with those of 
your superiors, your circumstances may not be competent; compared with 
your inferiors, you possess superfluity.” 

7. 44 Sit in your secret chamber, as if passing through the public street. 
Take care of the inch-large heart, as if driving six horses.” 

8. 4 * Man’s temper is like water. Water overturned, cannot be gathered up 
again. The temper, let loose, cannot be again brought under restraint.” 

9. 44 The living man w'ho does not learn, is dark, dark, like one walking in 
the night.” 

10. “ He who brings up a son, but neglects to instruct him, loves him not. 

He who instructs his son, but without due strictness, also loves him not.” 

11. 44 A mirror displays the countenance. Wisdom sheds light on the heart. 
If the mirror be bright, dust cannot stain it. If wisdom be clear, that which 
is evil and lascivious will not be produced.” 

12. 44 He who is without education in youth, will be without knowledge ill 
old age.” 

12. 44 A good prince is generous to his people, without extravagance ; em¬ 
ploys them in labour, and they murmur not. He desires without covetousness ; 
IS dignified without pride ; displays majesty without sternness. 

14. 44 Young persons and servants ought not in any affair, whether small or 
great,-to act of themselves : they ought always to ask of the elder branches ot 

he family. 
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15. u Brothers are like hands and feet. A wife is like one's clothes. When 
clothes are worn out, we can substitute those that are new When hands 
and feet are cut off, it is difficult to obtain substitutes for them.** 

16. u The benevolent man loves others. The polite man respects others* 
He who loves others, others will always love hirn. He who respects others, 
others will always respect him. * 

17. “He who is ready with promises, will rarely fulfil] them. He who 
flatters one in his presence, will commonly be found to speak evil of him behind 
his back.” 

18. “ The mouth is the door of human misery ; and the tongue, the axe which 
exterminates the body.” 

19. “ To hold intercourse with a good man, resembles the scent of the lan- 
hwui flower. One man plants it, and all inhale the fragrance. To associate 
with a bad man, is like one climbing a wall with an infant in his arms. If he 
slip his foot, both fall and suffer.” 

20. 4 * There are four things in women which deserve praise: a woman's vir¬ 
tue, her countenance, her words, her labours. A woman’s virtue requires no 
extraordinary talent, above that possessed by others. Her countenance requires 
not the exquisite charms of superlative beauty. Her words require not fluent 
lips or the talent of discussion. Her labours require not a higher degree of skill 
and dexterity, than that commonly possessed by others. Let her be chaste, in¬ 
nocent, sober, and economical; mind her duty ; be neat; in walking and resting, 
preserve modesty ; in her actions, observe a rule ;—these constitute female 
virtue. Let her wash and dust well; keep her clothes neat and clean ; bathe at 
proper times ; and preserve her person from tilth these constitute female beau¬ 
ty. Let her choose her words; avoid unbecoming coversation ; speak at proper 
times; thus she will not displease others ; these constitute female conversation, 
Let her diligently spin, and make cloth ; let her not indulge her appetite, In 
regard to savory food and liquors; let her prepare good things to set before the 
guests. These constitute female labour. These four combine the essential 
virtues and duties of women. They are exceedingly easy, and she who 
practices them is a virtuous woman.” 


Thus, Sir, have I given you a short sketch of the Ming-sin-paou-keen. 
Your readers will form their own conclusions. I shall close by two remarks 
—The first is, that, as these sketches are intended in a great measure for those 
who may study Chinese, so I have given the title of the book in the native 
character; that, if they wish to purchase it, they may be at no loss for the words 
which form the name. The same method I shall observe in my future com¬ 
munications with you on this subject. The second is, that however excellent 
the extract from the 20th section, on the duties of women may appear, (and I 
own that it is very useful, though defective) it is by no means adequate to 
atone for the detestible sentiment, which lies at the foundation of the 
ludicrous comparison drawn in that extracted from the 15th section. This 
sentiment of disrespect to the female character, pervades Chinese books, 
manners, and hearts. 
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Art. V. List of Foreign Residents at Shanghai and Amoy 
August, 184ti. 


Sh&nghai. 


English. 

Alcock, R. and family, 

Anderson, J. 

Aspinall, jr, R. 

Aspinall, W. G 
Beale. T C. 

Beaumont, J. 

Birdseye, T. J* 

Brodie, G. F. 

Bowman, A. 

Bowman, J. 

Brown, W. W 
Burn, N. and family. 

Burton, E. 

Calder, A. 

Clark, H. 

Cohen,- 

Cooper, J. 

Crampson, J. 

Dallas, A. G. 

Davy, H. 

Dun das, H. 

Empson, C. 

Farquahar, W. C. 

Fearon, C. 

Fincham, A. 

Gibb, J. D. 

Gibson, E. 

Grant, J. 

Gray, H. M. M. 

Hale, T. H. 

Hargreaves, W. 

Harvey, F. E. 

Hetherington, J. 

Hogg, W. 

Hurbertson, G. F. 

Hume, G. and family, 

Hutchinson, W. 

Kay, W. 

Layton, F. 

Levin, E. H. 

Lewis, A. 

Lewis, J. 

Lockhart* W. and family, 

Lomax, J. 

MacDonald, J. 

Mackenzie, K. R. 

Mackenzie, C. D. 

Maltly, C. 

Matheson, C. S. 

M’Clatchie, Rev. T. and family, 
Medhurst, Rev. Dr. W. H. and fam. 


Meredith, K. 

Milne, Rev. W. C. and family, 
Moncrieff, T. 

Norton, W. 

Parkes, H. S. 

Platt, T. 

Potter, D. 

Potter, W. 

Pyke, W. 

Pyke, T. 

Richard, P. T. 

Robertson, D. B. 

Robertson, F. 

Ross, J. B. 

Saul, R. P. 

Shaw, C. 

Sillar, D. 

Smith, J. C. 

Smith, H. 

Smith, G. F. 

Stewart, J. 

Syle, Rev. E. S. and family, 
Thistlewaite, J. 

Thorburn, W. 

Ullett, R. B. 

Urmson, G. 

Wade, J. and family, 

Warrington, J. 

Waters, C. 

Watson, J. P. 

Welch, J. 

White, J. and family, 

Wildman, J. R. 

Wills, C. 

Wilson, C. 

Winch, J. H. 

Americans. 

Bates, E. W. 

Baylis, N. 

Boone, Rt. Rev. W. J. and family. 

Bridgman, Rev. Dr. E. C. and fam. 
Brinley, C. N. 

Cool id ge,- 

Cunningham, E. 

Fogg, H. 

Graves, P. H. 

Hall, - 

Pierce, W. P. and family, 

Saul, R. P. 

Sturgis, R. S. 

Taylor, E. 

Wild_ 
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Wolcott, H, Q. 
Woodberry, C. 

Parsees. 

Dadabhoy Burjoijee. 

Backhouse, J. 

Brown, Rev . H. A. 

Doty, Jlev. E. 

Herts let, F. L. 

Jackson, Robert 
Layton, T. H. 

Lloyd, Rev. John 
MacDonald, A. J. B. 
Miln, James 
Muir, J. D. 

Myrtle, David 
Peet, Rev. Lyman B. 


Dossabhoy Hormnejee, 

Mohammedans. 

Isaac Ruben. 

Phaik Hussen Budroodeen. 

Amoy. 

Pohlman. Rev. William J. 

Reis, T. 

Reyes, Jacinto 
Stron&ch, Rev. Alexander 
Stronach, Rev. John 
Slronach, Miss 
Syme, F. D. 

Talmage, Rev. J. V. N. 

Tail, James 
Thompson, John 
Winchester, C. A. 

Zabell, F. W. 


Art. \1. journal of Occurrences: general remarks; papers re¬ 
lating to the riot; obituary; office of Charg6 <f Affaires; ar¬ 
rival of missionaries; correspondence with Shih-wci-tdng. 

We commence in this number a republication of papers which have 
already appeared in the China Mail. As it is thought that they 
possess sufficient interest to render them generally acceptable to the 
readers of the Repository, we shall transfer the entire series to 
our pages. 

We heartily approve of the discretion and the very rational 
manner in which this correspondence was conducted. The deter¬ 
mination evinced to bring the Chinese authorities to an equal 
and practical consideration of mutual interests and responsibilities 
is a favorable indication of a more reasonable and free intercourse 
in future. It is high time indeed that the ignorant pride and un¬ 
founded self-conceit of too mauy in this nation should be humbled. 
Such appears to be the will of Providence, and such we believe 
are the signs of the times. And may it not be added that it is time 
the foreigner should be able to feel himself more perfectly at 
home in this country, possessing rights and privileges and dignity 
equal to the highest and the best around him. We have perhaps 
yielded too much deference and bowed too long to the boasted supe¬ 
riority of these “ celestial spirits.” We live not in the dark ages of 
a pagan antiquity, to be neglected and oppressed by secluded des¬ 
pots. We like to see our rulers while we pay them deference, and 
to see them assume the garb and humility of man in his terrene 
habitation, and come out from the place of their august concealment 
to a rational and free intercourse with their fellow-mortals. In the 
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conduct of the Chinese, in times past and at present, there appears 
to have been not a little of bravado, and it is interesting to observe 
how readily they have relinquished their unwarrantable pretensions, 
and granted concessions as fast as they have been called for. Com¬ 
paring our present privileges and safety with those of the foreign 
community iu China thirty and even ten years ago, though it is 
no cause of surprise that such a change has been effected, there is 
much reason why we should be gratified with the improvement. 

In the riot itself of July 1846, there are some portions of the pro¬ 
ceedings on the part of the foreign community which we have never 
been able fully to approve. While we maintain and advance our 
rights we cannot be too careful to avoid aggression, and while we 
strenuously assert necessary privileges it behoov.es us to be on ojir 
guard lest we inflict an unnecessary injury. A good matter may be 
carried to a needless extremity, and as the Chinese proverb ex¬ 
presses, that <4 the extreme of joy is the beginning of sorrow,” it 
may as truly be added, that the extreme of right is the commence¬ 
ment of wrong. There is some justice we think iu the following 
remarks of Kiying. 

“ If indeed the English kill the Chinese it may still be said that good people 
ought not to collect together and look on from the side so as to be wounded 
anil injured in mistake ; but on this occasion the Chinese had already fled 
and dispersed, not daring to make further opposition to the English ; yet the 
latter pursued after and fired at them, wildly attacking them, so as to kill the 
other persons who had no concern with the matter. If it still be considered 
that these people drew down the calamity on themselves, we sincerely appre¬ 
hend that it will pain every one who hears of it. 

11 We have no desire to favour the Chinese in this case, but there is in 
every affair a true right and a true wrong, and if a mutual tranquillity is to 
subsist between the Chinese and foreigners, the common feelings of mankind 
and the just principles of heaven must be conformed with. Besides, human 
life is of extreme importance, and the anger of the public difficult to appease ; 
hence we cannot regard this as a common matter, nor fail to aim at what is 
fair and proper. 

With reference to the present state of things and the occurrences 
of the past month we have now but few remarks to offer. Affairs 
continue comparatively quiet, but numerous causes of irritation 
exist, which there is too much reason to apprehend will terminate at 
length in an open rupture. Many among the lower classes of the 
Chinese seem to have no hesitation iu perpetrating any outrage 
which may tend to awaken national animosity, provided it only con¬ 
tributes to satisfy their own evil disposition for gain, insult or re¬ 
venge. Since they cannot openly retaliate for what they consider 
as aggression, they appear disposed to make up for it by private ven¬ 
geance and rapacity. The instances of outrage, murder, and plunder 
enacted of late years upon this coast would not suffer in comparison 
of an unfeeling atrocity with those horrid depredations of pirates, 
which added gloom to the darkness of less enlightened ages. We 
would not be in too much haste to regard these things as a public 
offence, or rashly construe them into a just cause of war. Still they 
are evils, which it is the duty of governments, and especially the 
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Chinese government to seek to have terminated. It cannot, we 
trust it will not be tolerated, that a vulgar rabble, the dregs of the 
streets and fields, men who shudder not at any sort of indecency or 
wickedness, should order the management of this empire, either in its 
internal affairs or its foreign intercourse. It is altogether intolerable 
to see governments swayed by a set of desperadoes and villains, who 
would more properly suffer the infliction than direct the administra¬ 
tion of justice. We rejoice to be in subjection to the powers that be, 
but the powers that be not, but exist only in profession and the un¬ 
warrantable assumption of prerogatives which they have no knowledge 
or capacity to exercise, if they cannot humble themselves to obe¬ 
dience, it may be expedient to coerce by the judicious but free ex¬ 
ercise of civil power. But to subvert this government or weaken 
it in the least is no part of our desire. On the contrary it should 
be the object of every friend of humanity who concerns himself in 
the affairs of this people to seek the consolidation and perpetuity of 
this empire. Certain remarks have appeared of late in some of 
the western papers of which we entirely disapprove. Too severe a 
censure cannot well be passed upon them. If trade requires the 
country to be opened, if foreign manufacturers require a market for 
their wares, let the object be secured in a regular and peaceable 
way, if possible, and let us not begin “ to cry havoc, and let loose the 
dogs of war,” before some fair pretence of hostility can be urged. 
A great, a fair, and noble object lies before us. It depends upon 
the men of this generation, in great measure, to say, whether they 
will see it accomplished. Upon their moderation and humanity 
there is much depending. If we are in haste to call back the 
darkness of the middle ages, if we are going to unfurl the banners 
of Satan and devastate a land with blood, then let us not cease to 
blow the war trumpet and let the cry of battle and vengeance be 
continually on our tongues But if we desire to see nations con¬ 
solidated and enlarged, if we wish to have the arts and commerce 
flourishing, if we would behold righteousness and prosperity reign¬ 
ing throughout all the earth, and all men everywhere as happy as 
they can be, let us as speedily and as fully as we are able, proceed 
to establish our conduct upon those principles, which we so earnest¬ 
ly desire to see adopted and to prevail, when “ nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 

Departed this life, at Macao on Thursday, July 8th, Mary 
Cornelia , infant and only daughter of the Rev. Wm. Speer , aged 
five months and three days. 

In noticing the decease of Mr. Everett the United States commis¬ 
sioner to China, in our last number, we omitted to state, that the 
affairs of the legation again devolve on Dr. Parker as Charge d’ Af- 

o o 

fa i res ad i nr trim. 


Arrival of missionaries. The following are the names of the several 
missionaries who have returned or first arrived in China during the 
mouth; Dr. Ilobson, medical missionary at Hongkong, and lady; as* 
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sociated with Dr. H. is Dr. Heirschberg a German missionary; the 
Rev. J. L. Shuck and lady, accompanied by the Rev. T. W. Tobey 
and Rev. M. T. Yates and their wives, members of the Southern 
Baptist convention of the United States of America. These mission¬ 
aries are to be stationed at Shanghai. The Rev. F. C. Johnson of 
the same Board is to be stationed at Canton. An American Episco¬ 
pal missionary, Rev. P. D. Spaulding, is also to be located at Shang¬ 
hai. A female missionary, Miss. Seltner, is to be associated with 
Miss. Aldersey at Ningpo: Rev. Mr. Doty has returned to Amoy 
accompanied by Rev. Mr. Talmage. Rev. Messrs. M. C. White and 
J. D. Collins of the Methodist Episcopal Board in the United States 
have gone to Fuhchau. 

With the two following notices from the China Mhil we close our 
journal for the month. 

On the 20th day of the 5th month, (2d July,) the Gentry and Elders in 
the neighbourhood of Shih-wei-tang went in a body to the governor’s house to 
present a petition, requesting Keying to prevent the English barabarians tak¬ 
ing forcible possession of that place, and words to that effect; 'but Keying 
wished to detain these Elders in his office, and enjoined them to let the English 
take the spot, without engaging in quarrels with them. But they were all 
unwilling to comply; and at the same time a crowd of several thousand men 
having assembled before the gates of the office, which they wanted to break 
open, Keying being apprehensive of creating a tumult, let these Elders and 
Gentry go, and they returned to their homes. 

T6ukwang, 27th year, 5th month, 23d day. (5th July ) 

Ke. Imperial Commissioner, governor-general of the two Kwang, &c. &c. 
&c., hereby gives a Declaration in reply to the representation of Koo-gan-yung f 
and others :— 

After examination I find that an Imperial Edict was a long time back res¬ 
pectfully received permitting foreign merchants to dwell at the ports open 
to foreign commerce, and stating that the land and houses to be rented 
by them should be determined by the inclination, or otherwise, of the proprie¬ 
tors to let. It cannot, therefore, in any way concern other people that Pwan- 
sbe-lefc is now inclined to give up his patrimonial property of Shih-wei-tang 
for the use of government. 

You have represented that “the foreigners will stealthily take possession of 
the upper streams, seize the most important passages, settle on the most im¬ 
portant places, inflict bitter injuries on the villages,” &c. This is of course ill 
consequence of your hav’ng listened to, and being moved by idle reports. You 
should reflect that the whole tract of country in the vicinity of this city is 
important, and that it is not Shih-wei-tang alone which is so. Further, Shih- 
wei-tang does not lie at any distance from the Thirteen Factories, the inhabit¬ 
ants in the neighbourhood of which have for a long time past had peace and 
tranquillity : why, then, should your several tens of villages forthwith suffer 
bitter injuries? 

Having had the honour to receive a commission from His Imperial Majesty 
to take the management of all affairs between Chinese and foreigners, and 
having in all matters reverently received his sacred instructions, my object is 
to put a stop to troubles and to tranquilizc the people, without in the slightest 
degree entertaining any selfish views. 

You. being all people advanced in years, ought. I conceive, to possess a 
thorough knowledge of affairs, and not allow yourselves to be deluded by idle 
tales. 

A paper annexed to the original representation. 

Published officially on the 5th July, 1847 
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By way of preface, and before introducing the Review which has been prepar¬ 
ed for our pages, we must beg to detain the reader with a few words regard¬ 
ing both the Book and its Author. During the last fifteen years the name of 
P'j -Lin Teeh-sii has appeared often in public and we find it in the 
latest extracts from the Peking Gazettes. The career of this man has been 
a very remarkable one. His first introduction to our acquaintance, was in 
a long and able memorial to the emperor, written in consequence of inunda¬ 
tions and famine that had afflicted the people of one of the central provinces 
over which he was the fu-yxien or governor. That paper was pronounced by 
Dr. Morrison to be one of the most interesting Chinese documents he had 
ever read. Lin’s devotion to the sovereign and to the welfare of the people 
was perfect, judging from his language. The people pleaded their want of 
means as an excuse for the non-payment of their taxes. With a view to 
ascertain the extent of this want the governor went, in disguise under cover 
of night through their fields and hamlets; and he drew a most touching 
picture, and represents himself as in deep distress on account of the calamities 
that had fallen on the land. Not many years after this, we hear of Lin’s 
being before the emperor, receiving his sovereign’s commands to stop the 
traffic in and the use of opium. And straightway down he came from the north, 
armed with plenipotentiary power, making all quail before him. Those who 
were then in Canton, will never forget the scenes here enacted. A strong 
cordon was thrown around the factories, and starvation was to be the portion 
of the rebellious foreigners, while the poor hong merchants and other traito¬ 
rous natives, loaded with chains and shut up in prison, were to await a doom 
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no less dreadful. The surrender of the 20,283 chests of the drug, and its 
destruction followed. He had now reached a high point; and it was not long 
before reverses came—degradation, dismissal from office, banishment, and 
(had reports been true) death. Indeed his death was formally reported, in 
what were, at the time, received as veritable extracts from the Gazettes. Much 
as he loved his sovereign and the black-haired race, Lin had to reflect on 
himself as being the immediate agent in bringing on the late war, with all 
its calamities,—out of which, however, under an all-wise overruling Pro¬ 
vidence, arc likely to come to this nation many and great benefits. God will 
make the wrath of man to praise him, and restrain the remainder thereof. 

Of the Book we have but little to sav, in addition to the remarks on it by 
our correspondent. We have never heard of the work in the bookstores of 
Canton; the only copy we have seen is that noticed in the sequel, and was 
obtained by a friend at Shanghai, and after having been a short time in the 
hands of our Correspondent, and examined as a curiosity by a few friends, 
passed into the hands of a French gentleman and has gone to Europe. The 
work was a handsome octavo, in twelve volumes, if we rightly remember, 
and was printed we suspect with metallic type, its appearance differing a 
good deal from the usual style of Chinese books. We hope erelong to have 
in possession, for our perusal another copy, and may then say more of the book, 
but for the present must content ourselves with the brief and rather hastily 
written notices which follow. 

Who has not heard about the famous Commissioner Lin? A name 
not only known within the celestial empire, but universally spread 
over the wide world ; so that the distant east and the far west pro¬ 
nounce it with great emphasis. Nor do we even believe, that the 
ruler of more than 3(>0 millions of human beings has ever attracted 
so much renown in foreign lands, as this said gifted statesman. In 
a public point of view be is a wonderful man, and few mortals can 
boast so many good qualities, who have at the same time displayed so 
many vices as this one individual. There is in him a depth of 
thought worthy of a sage, the adoption of measures excellent and 
opposite, an unshrinking firmness to carry them out, a policy far 
above the ken of his countrymen, a patriotism that knows no bounds, 
and a noble disinterestedness scarcely ever found in a Chinese of rank. 

At different times we see this so highly talented politician, showing 
himself mean and despicable, cruel, ruthless, and vile, obstinate and 
ignorant of the first principles of foreign- intercourse, goading his 
country into a direful war, and then, in the hour of danger, becom¬ 
ing as helpless as a child llmv to reconcile so many contrarieties 
in one man is not our pre*nit object, nor are we going to write a 
biography, but merely to give ;-.i»ine account o! his book, and of him- 
-f it' an a litci ar\ cliai actor 
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The present work, which we may call a digest of foreign matters, 

) political, historical, statistical, religious, &c., is a compilation, with- 
i out any thing to equal it in the history of Chinese literature. Whilst 
Lin resided at Canton, he carefully collected everything published 
V. by foreigners in Chinese, and made from thence his extract to eluci¬ 
date the terra incognita —that is to say every country beyond China. 

For this purpose he made use of the several religious tracts, the 
Chinese Monthly Magazine, a treatise on commerce, a description 
of the United States, do. of England, a general geography, the post¬ 
humous works of Ricci, &c., all more or less abridged. Not satis¬ 
fied with this, he had regular translations made of all such articles in 
the newspapers, as contained anything regarding opium or China. 

To these he added the principal edicts, that were issued during the 
great crisis, had a version made of an essay on gunnery and gun¬ 
powder, and other miscellaneous matters, such as stearn, universal 
power, repulse of barbarians, &c., and then presented the whole to 
Shdngyang weiyuen, one of the inferior members of the Cabinet. 
This gentleman searched diligently amongst the state papers in the 
capital and soon discovered a number of documents that were to be 
inserted, himself adding to the same his own valuable information. 
Thus decked out this work finally appeared, in the summer of 
1844, and was most extensively circulated amongst the higher of¬ 
ficers of government, both at Peking and in the provinces. The 
object was to enable them to frame their creed regarding foreigners, 
and in a semi-official way impart to them the views which the supreme 
government at present holds upou the subject of barbarian intercourse, 
science, trade, &c. 

Before writing down our humble opinion upon this extraordinary 
work, we shall give an abstract of its contents, to convince the rea¬ 
ders that it is indeed a miscellany, such as only a high imperial 
commissioner could write. 

From an examination of the preface and first book it would ap¬ 
pear, that the great aim in writing this elaborate work, was to dis¬ 
cuss the strategical talent and superiority of barbarians and to recom¬ 
mend their adoption, so as to defeat them with their own weapons;^ 
that is to say, first to make them your masters, and then to hate 
and exterminate them,—as a reward for the improvements that were 
introduced by their means. This is rather paying royally for educa¬ 
tion, and as the plan is so magnificent, we shall not further discuss it. 

What is said of the past in chapter first, refers to by-gone times 
and no regret can recall the extraordinary events that have taken 
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place. The second chapter of the first book is filled with proposi¬ 
tions for the defense of the country, and Lin there discovers, what 
his grandfather might have told him, that China wants a standing 
army and regular navy, an axiom, which none can contradict. The 
great question, however, is, how are these to be procured,—which 
we leave the high officers to solve, and they will not find it an easy 
thing, nor Lin’s suggestions as practicable as they look on paper. 
This chapter is naturally followed by another, describing how Chi¬ 
na ought to make war. We should better have liked a treatise on 
the preservation of peace, and regret, that our author should have 
taken so very much trouble to lay down theories, the greater part of 
which are only practicable in Utopia, where the people are too wise 
to decide their quarrels by the sword. The fourth chapter has a 
good deal about the balance of trade, Opium, Tea, Rhubarb, and 
sundry other matters, upon the establishment of the Canton hongs. 
There are many sound principles laid down in this discussion, the 
result of a minute examination of facts, and therefore worth the 
reading. 

The collector turns now, in real good earnest, to geography. A 
whole book is filled with sad imitations of our own maps, then a 
clumsy representation of the whole Mongol empire, under Kublii 
khan, an outline of the Chinese coast, and finally the ancient maps 
of the world, as they were drawn more than a thousand years ago. 

The next four books are taken up with a miscellaneous and geo¬ 
graphical account of Annam, Siam, and Burmah. Many interesting 
descriptions occur, and various remarks ubout these countries, 
which we never met in any other work, may be gleaned from these 
pages. If one wishes to know something about the connection, that 
existed for so many centuries between China and the south of Asia, 
and what is the feeling at present respecting these countries, these 
passages may be studied with advantage. 

The next books treat of Manila, and the islands possessed by the 
Dutch and English,—namely, the Indian Archipelago. In giving 
an outline of these islands^ Lin has rather presumed to talk bitterly 
of barbarians. The old story of the bullock’s hide, for marking off 
the territory ceded by a native rajah to his foreign guests, is palmed 
off upon the Spaniards, honored with the name of Fatlangke (or 
Franks). In the whole of this, Lin has copied very much from 
European reports, and never fails to pay a tribute to their rapacity. 
With the situation of the islands themselves, he shows no accurate 
acquaintance. Had he consulted a common sailor of Fuhkien, he 
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might have been prevented from confounding names. We learu 
from his quotations, that Borneo as early as the sixth and seventh 
centuries of our era, had intercourse with China by means of tribute 
bearers. The presumptive evidence of a previous higher state of 
civilization of this great island, appears thus supported by historical 
facts. 

Of Java, Lin has much to narrate admirably assisted by the tales 
of his countrymen who in myriads visit that beautiful island. Of 
other equally important isles he says very little; but Penang and 
Singapore are duly noticed. The writer may justly be proud about 
the emigrants from Fuhkien who constitute the soul and moving 
power of the whole trade and industry amongst the Malays and other 
tribes. 

The twelfth book on Japan is an original collection, rich in infor¬ 
mation, little known to our book-makers. Lin mentions the severe 
prohibition of popery, and the treading on the cross, as well as upon 
an image, details the wars, that took place between his country and 
these islands, waged on the part of the latter by mere merchants, 
and also shews his dislike of the Dutch. 

After this, there follow no less than six books on India, ill arrang¬ 
ed, and full of errors, mostly taken from accounts of foreigners, in 
.all of which the poppy, this destructive plant, holds the most promi¬ 
nent place. Arabia as well as Persia obtain here a portion of the 
commissioner’s observations, who clearly proves that he has no cor¬ 
rect idea of those two countries; and this is the first time, that we have 
heard of their belonging to western India. We were neither prepar¬ 
ed to be told, that India was part and parcel of the same; however 
such it is, and we shall not gainsay the great man. He quotes sun¬ 
dry accounts to prove, that Christianity, or rather the doctrines of 
that country, (likewise called Tatsin and Fuhlin) entered into China 
at a very early period. As Lin does not possess great partiality for 
the professors of the said creed, we may take his word that such was 
the case. His account of Turkey in Asia, is, as might have been 
expected, poor enough; and we shall therefore not dwell upon it. 

To this follow a retrospective view of all India, in three books* 
which contain a great deal new, respecting the former intercourse 
of China with this far famed country, and something also of the 
politics of the celostiai empire in regard to the land of wonders- 
This becomes more conspicuous, when Lin descants upon the north, 
western frontier, and speaks about the Afghans, Cashmere, and Yar¬ 
kand as well as Bokhara. But the reasoning is from sheer ignorance 
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defective. We believe however, that Lin is the first of his country¬ 
men, who has troubled hitnself about the territory of the southwest 
of Samarkand. 

We are now come to Libya, the name Lin bestows upon Africa. In 
the whole he communicates without much order upon what a schoolboy 
knows better. He also descants upon the slave-trade, and the position 
of the native princes; a subject which appears tolerably important, 
under his descriptive hand. As for the kingdoms he enumerates to 
exist in this land of heats, and rivers, we cannot vouch, nor could 
we subscribe to the detail of the customs of some of their citizens. 
The commissioner knows best what is true, or merely a tale; but his 
confounding ancient Carthage with Barbary, when speaking of Ar¬ 
chimedes and the worthies just descended into the grave, is highly 
amusing. 

From such interesting lore we are suddenly transported to Europe, 
and the opening chapter of the twenty-fourth book is Portugal follow¬ 
ing which are Spain, Holland, and Neuzhnejin, which we translate for 
the reader's information Belgium. Throughout the whole is an inge¬ 
nious flow of language, much truth, and still more nonsense, most 
artificially, and in defiance of all chronology mixed together. France 
comes next in for its share, then Italy—alias the Roman empire, 
with its nine states, and finally, Germany and the countries belong¬ 
ing thereto, in which is a very sad confusion, the commissioner di¬ 
viding this country of dukes, princes and sovereigns without number, 
in to twenty-five districts, or tribes after the Mongul fashion. We 
have then the almost unwritable Austria (Gowsibtikligaou), and 
Hungary and Poland. The two following kingdoms Suylin and 
Foonowei (Sweden and Norwei?), we have not yet been able to find 
on any map, and believe them to be a discovery of Lin’s, of which 
Europe ought, instantly to be informed, for it is really something to 
hit upon a kingdom in the nineteenth century, that was not known 
to the great western commonwealth. 

The thirty-first and thirty-second books are occupied with Den¬ 
mark, Switzerland and Prussia; the latter country is sadly mingled 
with all its principalities and dispersed provinces. Northern Turkey 
follows as an appendix, no doubt, because there existed, arid for 
ought we know still exists an alliance between the Grand Signor and 
the land of schools and education. That we do not quote largely from 
the lucubrations of the minister, may be ascribed to our fear of being 
contradicted in our own assertion by a boarding-school miss, which 
is a very feeling insult to a reviewer. 
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We are now fairly arrived in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
find there a very fair estimate of the said realms, their resources, 
trade, colonies, &c., all in keeping with the subject, and interspers¬ 
ed with sundry envious remarks, that shew Lin’s prejudices in a bad 
view. He allows himself fairly to discuss the merits of these islands, 
and expatiate upon them like a statesman of the middle ages. 

Our next step is to Russia, in Europe as well as Asia, in which 
the compiler shews, that he is not acquainted with the colossal mag¬ 
nitude and influence of the said empire. 

All at once we find ourselves transferred to Mihlikia (America), 
the A being left out for euphony’s sake, and subsequently to M61i- 
kien, which we translate the United States. The whofe account of 
these countries is transcribed from the published description in Chi¬ 
nese, and presents nothing interesting, but on the contrary an absence 
of any sound knowledge of the Great Republic. Then come Mex¬ 
ico and the colonies of North America. Then South America with 
its sundry mushroom republics in yonder regions of the manufactory 
of constitutions; several however are left out, and the account is 
altogether unsatisfactory. The richness of the mines attracts Lin’s 


attention, yet he does not reflect, that his own dear native country 
has larger and more productive ones, than even Peru. As many of 
our readers, will doubt so bold an assertion, we must fully explain 
this subject another time by names, descriptions, and cyphers, which 
we have all in store, sufficient to satisfy the most sceptic money-hunter. 

After having given a glance to the West Indies, the writer honors 
the newly discovered continent towards the south pole with a transi¬ 
tory notice. We scarcely believed, that seals and whates, with their 
kindred tribe, which occasionally visit those seas for pleasure’s sake 
in summer, were deserving so much attention from our terse writer. 

The forty-third chapter gives a very short and incorrect account 
of all religions, and presents a comparative table of the chronology 
of China and the West. Then there follows a dissertation of ancient 
geography, as first taught by the Budhists, a very instructive chapter, 
if we add the opinion on the Kwanlun mountain ridge, the highest 
in the world, of which the Himalaya is a mere branch. 

Lin closes his descriptions with treatises on Mathematical and 
Physical Geography, in which the celebrated Ricci figures very 
much, for he was the father of geography in China. 


The forty-seventh, forty-eighth, and forty-ninth chapters are , 
politics, polemics, the >ries, and newspapers, and of the latter not 
few extracts, to show what grand ideas barbarians entertain abo 
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the celestial empire. A whole hook of the work contains nothing 
but a description of the barbarian character in all its bearing, and 
the concluding fiftieth chapter is on gunnery. 

Thus we have given to the reader some idea of the multifarious 
contents of these volumes. Though geography is by far the most 
interesting part, still history, tales, and erroneous representations 
occupy many of its pages. 

As to its style this work does not rise above mediocrity, being in 
some measure a mere translation, but it is on the other hand not defec¬ 
tive in perspicuity, yet at the same time devoid of all interest, except 
to the very diligent inquirer. When we take into consideration the 
multifarious occupations of the commissioner, and that amidst all, he 
could still find leisure and inclination to wade through such a mass 
of matter, perfectly foreign to his pursuits, we must admire his un¬ 
shrinking diligence. His political opinions, that obtrude themselves 
everywhere, he might have kept to himself, for the realisation of 
them would be fraught with misery to his country, greater than his 
former movements in the anti-foreign sphere. To recommend to his 
nation improvements, without which it will remain a mere cipher 
amongst the countries of Asia, is very laudable; but to inculcate 
at the same time an undying hatred towards the inventors, is worse 
than ridiculous. We are still of the opinion of a very celebrated 
J-apanese writer, that the Asiatics may be compared to wood, the 
Europeans, to iron, and to shape the former, the latter is indispensa¬ 
bly necessary. 

But with all these faults we rejoice, that such a distinguished man 
as Lin has taken up the subject of discussing foreign matters. His 
example has stirred up many of his fellow officers, and the readers 
will be pleased to hear, that a number of mandarins of very high 
rank make geography at present their study. This is the commence¬ 
ment of better things however insignificant the beginning. 

We now take our leave of the author, a man still of high renown 
in China. And should he favor the world with another of his lucu¬ 
brations, which we suppose will be a dissertation upon the means of 
subjecting Turkestan and making the Afghans with the Dost to boot 
tributary; we shall be only too happy to pour over his work with 
interest and assiduity. 
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. II. Papers relating to the riot at Canton in Juty 1846, and 
the proceedings taken against Mr. Compton , a British svbjeet % 
for his participation in that Riot. Republished from the China 
Mail . (Continued from page 1197.) 
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Sir John Davis to Consul Macgrcgor. 

Victoria, Hongkong, September 11, 1^46- 

... a % . • ■ 


w 


CS• r • 1 1 ^ K vr * 

Sir,-I inclose you a copy of my note by this conveyance to Keying, in 
mc:i you will perceive that 1 do not shelter or justify Mr. Compton in his 
real share of blame in the occurrences of the Sth July, though I object to the 
absurd portion of the charges against him. You will observe that I admit the 

P rT"i £i° f A that 1, Vi rchant , bRm ? fined > as I before stated to you in my despatch 
of the 14th Aug H ought in fact to have been fined, in the first instance on his 

own admission ofthe fact, and I am persuaded that Her Majesty’s government, 

in reviewing this serious business, will be decidedly of that opinion. The 

Ordinance authorizes your punishing misdemeanours with a fine not exceeding 

. dollars > which I fear is a very inadequate penalty to a person in Mr. Com. 
pton s circumstances. 

I have repeated to Keying my Opinion of the propriety of some relief to the 
relndons of those who, being mixed up with the guilty rioters, unfortunately 
suffered in the affray ; and 1 have moreover dwelt on the indispensable neces¬ 
sity of executing in good faith the agreement with the Americans of July 1844, 
concluded in consequence of the riot of that period. 1 do not wish the JYemcsis 
to remain near Canton longer than you deem it necessary.— I have, &c., 

J. F. Davis. 

22 Consul Macgregor to Mr. Compton. Canton, July 25, 1846. 

Sir,—In a representation addressed to ine by the Imperial High Commia- 
smuerKeyrng and governor Hwang, you are charged with having, “on the 

4th instant, at the door of the guard at Old China Street, kicked id pieces the 

“, 'H * ur '"‘ure of a fru.terer at that place, and with having beaten w.th a cane 

tlie military officer there, on his going out to admonish and stop you,” on 

which occasion, they add, a riot had almost taken place. Further, that on the 

, instant, when a foreigner was wrangling with another fruiterer at the 

entrance to Old China Street, you cam- with a cane and dealt random blow* 

with it on the fruiterer. That in the course ofthe quarrel you suddenly laid 

hold of a man, and took him into the Chung-ho hong, where you tied and beat 

him thus causing the assembled Chinese to make a disturbance at the back 
of the said Hong. 

Ai.thori'^ i . ncu . nlh 7 t , on me to investigate these charges, which the Chinese 
m »hich ?h dP r ^ rn?™ occa8,0 «ed the riot on the night ofthe 8th instant, 

wiM^V^ilives of Chinese subjects were sacrificed, [ have to request you 
7 h wh 1 " 3 Consulate, on Monday next, the 27th instant, at II 

7h W "Tr a V i’ U can P roduce to d epo«e as to the truth of the 

above allegations.—1 have, &c., 

Francis C. Macgregor. 


23. 


Sir J. Ducts to Viscount Palm erst on 


—(Reed. Nov. 28 ) 

»| * . . . . Victoria, Hongkong, September 22, 1846. 

WVLORD —1 have the honour to inclose herewith a copy of a curious paper 
from Canton, translated from one of those placards which are so often exhibit - 
ed to the turbulent population of that place. Its abuse is directed against Mr. 
reter tarker, an American, who acts as Charge d* A Hanes for the United Sta- 
tes it takes no account ofthe really vr\*i»b}e and b-nevolent services which, 
in his double * hjmc«U oi surgeon ami imvionaiy, li» has rendered to the po- 
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pulation, by healing their diseases and restoring many of them to sight, but 
holds him up to general obloquy on the ground of some alleged abuses in his 
official capacity. 

The most remarkable feature of this paper, however, is its making (for the 
first time that I am aware of) respectful mention of the Governments of fo¬ 
reign States, and attaching importance to the continuance of peace with them. 
44 We also presume that all the Governments of the various honourable nations 
will, from the general view of the case, form no partial opinion,” dkc. 44 As 
this” (the execution of certain threats against Mr. Parker)—* 4 would injure 
the peace and friendship now existing,” dec.,—1 have, vVc., 

J. F. Davis. 


24. Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston. —(Reed. Nov. 23.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, September 23, 1846. 

My Lord, —With reference to my despatch of the 11th instant to Lord 
Aberdeen’s address, 1 have the honour to report the state of affairs at Canton 
to the latest date. 

1 received the inclosed despatch of the 17th instant from Mr. Consul Mac- 
gregor, commenting on an abusive and inflammatory placard, of which a 
translation is herewith forwarded. This is one of those appeals to the bad 
passions of the multitude so frequent at Canton ; and though 1 am not dispos¬ 
ed to attach a great deal of importance to it, Mr. Macgregor was right in at 
once bringing it to the notice of the local authorities. 

The one thing needful however is the enforcement of those regulations on 
the part of the Government which they engaged to carry out in July 1844, 
but which have been entirely neglected from that time to this. I accordingly 
on the lflth instant addressed the inclosed note to Keying. 

I call to his recollection that the riot of 1814, in which the Americans shot 
a Chinese, led to an agreement concerning certain regulations of a preventive 
nature which were to be established and maintained by the Local Government, 
but which regulations have been altogether lost sight of, leaving the neighbor¬ 
hood of the factories in exactly the former state. 

1 then observe that foreigners have abstained from any attempt to exercise 
their undoubted right of entering the city, but that in spite of this forbearance 
they have been assailed in their own dwellings by vagabonds and incendiaries 
intent on pillage, and met with no sort of protection or assistance from the 
Government. After calling to Keying’s mind that he was appointed by the Em¬ 
peror for the express purpose of maintaining tranquillity, 1 conclude by inform¬ 
ing him that Her Majesty’s Government have been duly apprized of all the 
circumstances, and by conveying a solemn warning that in the event of any 
disasters resulting from such palpable neglect and violation of good faith he 
must be perpared to expect a demand for indemnification.—I have, dec., 

J. F. Davis. 


25. Consul Macgregor to Sir John Davis. 

Canton, September 17, 1846. 

Sir,— I have the honour to transmit for your Excellency’s information copy 
and translation of an inflammatory placard, posted up yesterday in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the factories, relative to the late disturbance. Upon being made 
acquainted with the fact. 1 immediately addressed a letter to their Excellencies 
the Imperial Commissioner and Governor, requesting that they would adopt 
such prompt and efficient measures as might prevent acts of violence on the 
part of the populace. 

In consequence of this placard, and also for the satisfaction of the commu¬ 
nity, 1 have ordered the steamer JSvnicsi.r to return to her station opposite the 
factories, she having been for some time anchored at the entrance of the Ma¬ 
cao passage. 

Notwithstanding mv repeated remonstrances that the regulations should be 
strictly enforced as to the crowded state of th p avenues leading t.o the factories, 
] h ive to observe that their present state m that respect is quite as bad as it 
wai. previous to the late disturbance.—1 h ive, \c , 

Krais'.is C Macgregor, 
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26. Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong, September !9, 1846. 

! have received an official communication from the consul Macgregor, re¬ 
presenting that the Regul lions of July 184- f were still entirely unexecuted, 
and that vagabonds of all descriptions crowd the neighbourhood of the fo¬ 
reign factories. 

Your Excellency is aware that the congregation of idle vagabonds in 1844 
led to an attack on the Americans, who in consequence shot a Chinese in de¬ 
fending themselves. As the result of this occurrence the Regulations were 
resolved upon : but nothing was done to enforce them, and accordingly ano¬ 
ther attack was made on the foreign factories on the 8th July last, on which 
occasion the Americans combined with the English and repulsed the assail¬ 
ants, leading to the death of three Chinese. 

Foreigners have long abstained from entering the city, to which they have 
acknowledged right. They have exercised this patience and forbearance with 
a view to improve and maintain friendly feelings. But they lind that in 
return for this patience and forbearance they are quickly returning to the 
former state, which it is impossible to endure, and which previously led to 
disastrous occurrences. 

I repeat, that they have abstained from any attempt upon the interior of the 
city—but now they cannot live unmolested in their own dwellings. Their 
indignation is therefore intensely aroused, and it is impossible to control them. 
They perceive that the Regulations of 1841 are not enforced, and that they 
are obliged to defend themselves against robbers and incendiaries. 

1 conceive that your Excellency was appointed by the Emperor of your 
honourable country for the promotion of peace and the prevention of bloody 
feuds. Now there is no better inode of preventing such feuds than by preser¬ 
ving order, and it is impossible to preserve order without repressing the con¬ 
gregation of vagabonds. Until this is done, we may daily expect the recur¬ 
rence of disturbances, and perhaps the death of hundreds on both sides. 

I have informed my government that the regulations of 1844 are still un¬ 
enforced, and that the district officers of Canton do not control the populace. 
Indeed the Treasurer and Judge of the province publicly encouraged the peo¬ 
ple in their hatred of foreigners, as is on record. 1 therefore solemnly give 
your excellency previous warning, that should disasters occur from the defect 
of necessary precautions, my government will be prepared to demand in¬ 
demnity. A most necessary communication. 

1 take this occasion to renew, &c., J. F. Davis. 


27. Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston —(Reed. Nov. 23.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, Setember 26, 1846. 

My Lord,—With reference to my last despatch on the same subject of the 
23d instant, I have now the honor to report the most recent state of the ques¬ 
tion regarding the Canton riot of July 8th. 

Mr. Consul Macgregor was disposed to make the levy of a fine on Mr. 
Compton, for his misdemeanour in assaulting a Chinese, dependent on the 
punishment of the mandarin who neglected to quell the riot; but it appeared 
to mo that this bartering of one act of justice against another was objectiona¬ 
ble, and that by fining Mr. Compton and putting ourselves in the right, we 
should place the Chinese still further in the wrong. I accordingly directed 
the consul to levy the highest fine of 2iKi dollars under the Consular Ordin¬ 
ance. 

It is satisfactory to state that my formal protest to Keying on the non-en¬ 
forcement of the regulations for preserving order fof which a copy was inclosed 
in my previous despatch) lias had the desired effect, and Mr. Consul Macgre- 
gor reports the clearing of the streets and avenues about the foreign factories 
in a very effectual manner. 

The same is implied in the inclosed reply from Keying, received yesterday 
in which the punishment of the persons who killed the Chinese assailants "is 
again proposed. 
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In my reply, herewith forwarded, I announce the fine of 201) dollars levied 
on Mr. Compton for his misdemeanour ; and at the same time comment on the 
circumstance of no punishment whatever having been inflicted on the man¬ 
darin who neglected to quell the riot. 

I then point out the absence of candour and fairness in confining the 
charges exclusively to the English, when it is univeisally notorious that all 
foreigners were promiscuously engaged in repelling tiie assailants on the fac¬ 
tories, and that even Chinese peaceful inhabitants having been also attacked 
by those intent on pillage, had taken measures for their own future safety, 
by preventing the congregation uf vagabond* 

The i4 Nemesis” steamer, at the request of Mr Macgregor, remains opposite 
the factories, and the 4< Wolverine” 9loop of war will be anchored at Wham, 
poa; but the Consul reports that everything is perfectly quiet, and that pre. 
ventive measures are still in progress.—I have, Sic. 

J. F. Davis. 


28. Commissioner Keying and the Governor of Kwangtvng to Sir Davis. 

Keying, High Imperial Commissioner, Sic., Hwang, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Kwangturig, Sic., send the following reply to a despatch of the honourable 
envoy (dated September 19) respecting the non.carrying into effect of the 
regulations [here follows an extract of the above paper.] 

We, the Great Minister and the Lieutenant-Governor, after duly perusing 
thi9communication, ascertained that the military authorities and the magis¬ 
trate had received directions to make known the regulations of 1814 to the 
public, that measures might be adopted for carrying them out. We moreover 
resolved to appoint an able officer to take up his abode [near the foreign fac¬ 
tories] with a good number of soldiers, for the sake of making investigations 
and keeping down [the mob ] The people however are powerful by their 
numbers, whilst their superiors stand isolated. The authorities therefore can 
only then constrain the people and reduce them to obedience when they treat 
them rationally; but they cannot be coerced by vainly employing prohibitions 
and injunctions. Though the laws of the central empire differ from those of 
your honorable country, yet in this principle I suppose we both agree. 

As there is now a case of the loss of three lives pending, which has not yet 
been arranged according to the principle of reason, the Chinese authorities 
cannot render an account to the people. If we attempt to induce them by 
main force to yield obedience to those regulations, this would furnish them 
with a sufficient plea to ask for retribution and seek for revenge. It is on this 
account that we, the Great Minister and Lieutenant-Governor though much 
wishing t > issue a severe and lucid proclamation, must still delay' it, and can¬ 
not do so in a hurry. 

You say in your letter that you are apprehensive of another disturbance, in 
which on both sides hundreds of lives may be lost, and words to that effect. 
As the present case cannot be managed according to the Treaty, the Chinese 
will in future not yield to the mandarins, when they are about to quell [a riot], 
and we fear that a disturbance is unavoidable. 

The inhabitants of Canton are of a violent and obstinate disposition', the 
clubs are fond of displaying their spirit and bravery, and it is to be very much 
feared that the matter will not end with the loss of a few hundred lives. We 
the Great Minister and Lieutenant-Governor nre constantly under deep 
anxiety on account of tins circumstance, and can neither sleep nor eat quietly. 

As you the honorable envoy, therefore are guided by benevolence, and are 
apprehensive of a new riot, in which many lives may be lost, you have mere¬ 
ly according to the provisions of the Treaty to prosecute some foreigners 
who wantonly fired to the destruction of life, and there will be a stop put to 
the causes of disturbance, the lives of hundreds will be preserved on both 
sides, and we may adopt measures for carrying the protective regulations into 
effect; and would tins not be excellent ? You. the honourable envoy, will 
take this matter under mature coinddcrittion and act [up to your conviction]. 
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We shall not dwell upon the topics on which we have repeatedly spoken in 
our various correspondence, but send this answer, whilst wishing you every 
happiness, addressing the same. 

To his Excellency Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, Sir John 
Francis Davis, Bart, &c. 

Taoukwang, .6lh )ear, 8th month, 4th day. (23d September, 1846.) 
Received 25th. 


29. Sir John Davis to Commissioner ^Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong, September 26, 1846. 

I beg to reply to your Excellency’s note of the 23d instant, concerning the 
punishment of certain rioters. 

Mr. Consul Macgregor has been informed that Compton, who threw down 
a fruiterer’s stall, must be fined 200 dollars. This is the highest fine that can 
be levied by the ordinance against any person conducting himself irregularly. 

Your Excellency is aware that the military officer who ought to have pre¬ 
vented the public riot has not been punished at all. This does not seem 
equal or just. 

With regard to the attack on the foreign factories, it was made by robbers 
and vagabonds, who endeavoured to set them on fire and to pillage them. Had 
Chinese soldiers come in time, this attack might have been prevented ; but 
for three hours they never appeared, and the shops of Chinese merchants 
were also attacked. Such being the case, could the foreigners be expected to 
sit at home while their factories were burned and pillaged ? f have ascertained 
that the Deputy Magistrates of the householders of Old China street, appre¬ 
hensive of such attacks being repeated, have taken measures against the con¬ 
gregation of vagabonds. 

Not only were the English factories threatened, but those of the Ameri¬ 
cans and all other foreigners. Both Americans and English and all foreigners 
promiscuously armed themselves, when they saw there were no Chinese sol¬ 
diers to coerce the vagabonds The commander of the Danish ship of war 
sent up fifty men the same night Can this be called only an English affair? 

[ before sent to your Excellency an American account of the whole business, 
in which it was stated that all foreigners were alike concerned. This is a 
notorious fact cognizant by hundreds, and it is useless and vain to deny or 
disguise it. 

It is so far from being candid or right to attempt the confinement of the 
charge to the English, that I should be* quite justified in declining all further 
correspondence on such a view of the subject. But my disposition is to follow 
a moderate and friendly course if possible. 

Mr. Macgregor cannot take charge of American or other foreign subjects, 
but he endeavoured to ascertain if any particular Englishman had killed one 
of the Chinese. As it was quite dirk, arid as all the foreigners were mixed 
together in a crowd, it has been impossible to fix on any individual. The 
American who killed a Chinese in 1844 was actually ascertained, but no ca¬ 
pital punishment could be inflicted because the man only acted in self defence. 
The English law is exactly the same, and with very good reason. All the 
foreign merclinnts, Americans as well as English, are desirous of subscribing 
for the relations of the deceased. 

I regret exceedingly that this unfortunate event should have occurred. The 
regulations of 1844 were not only unexecuted, but the vagabonds and thieves 
were permitted to attack the factories without any assistance for three hours, 
and t us several lives were lost. 1 feel assured that this can never again 
occur if the neighbourhood of the factories is kept clear of vagabonds, and if 
the commencement of a riot is checked before it becomes serious.— I take, drc. 

J. F. Davis. 


30. Consul Macgregor to Sir John Davis. 

Canton, September 26, 1846. 
Sir,— [ have now the honor to inclose copy and translation of a proclama- 
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tion issued by the acting assistant district Magistrate of Nanhai for the pur¬ 
pose of enforcing the regulation of 1844; and 1 am happy to he able to inform 
your excellency that it has already had the desired effect of removing from 
the streets flanking the factories the nuisances so often complained of by the 
foreign community ; and there is every reason to suppose they will remain in 
this state, as the householders in the neighbourhood have combined with the 
government in watching over the strict execution of the laws framed for the 
protection of the factories.—I have dec. 

Francis C. Macgreg'or. 


31. Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston. —(Reed. Dec. 29) 

Victoria, Hongkong. October 12, 1846. 

My lord,— With reference to my last report on the Canton discussion, 1 
have the honor to inclore copy of a note from Key ing, in which remissness of 
the Local Government as to the suppression of the riot is summarily evaded ; 
and it is added that since more persons were killed on the last occasion than 
2844, the two instances cannot be compared. 

It is universally notorious that the emeute was put down solely by the fo¬ 
reign residents, without whose energetic conduct the factories would infallibly 
have been burned and pillaged as in 1842. Your Lordship will observe that 
Keying still seems to expect some further settlement of the question, though 
he persists as before in making no sort of call on the Americans or other fo¬ 
reigners, who were as much concerned in the late affair as the English. 

1 wrote to Mr. Macgregor, as the person best acquainted with what had 
occurred on the spot, for his opinion as to the desirability (under the foregoing 
circumstances) of subjecting any of the English to trial at Hongkong; although 
their acquittal must be matter of course. In the inclosed reply ne observes 
that the certain acquiltal of the parties would in no manner satisfy the Chi¬ 
nese, while the trial of the English alone would confirm the false impression 
that no other foreigners were concerned, and thus assist the unfair attempt to 
confine the odium to the English. 

In my inclosed answer to Keying I have pointed out the heavy fine on Mr. 
Compton, as a satisfactory proof of my determination to prevent acts of aggres¬ 
sion on the Chinese. I then repeat my remonstrances against the unfair attempt 
to make t he English alone answerable for what occurred on the 8th of July, an 
acquiescence in which would tend to confirm the unjust charge. 

I point out to Keying that in 1814 the American who had shot a Chinese was 
known and identified, but that he was not punished, on the ground of having only 
exercised the right of necessary self-defence exactly, as in the late case ; and I 
add that on any occasion of really culpable homicide I should not wait for a re¬ 
presentation from himself, but proceed at once to subject the guilty party to 
punishment. 

Considering it at the same time right that English subjects at Canton should 
be duly warned of the consequences of any rash or unjustifiable use of arms on 
their part towards the Chinese, I addressed the inclosed despatch to the consul, 
calling upon him to place them on their guard upon this point.—I have &c. 

J. F. Davis. 


32. Commissioner Keying to Sir John Davis . 

Keying, High Imperial Commissioner, &c., sends the following reply to a des¬ 
patch (dated 26th September) from the honorable envoy, respecting the Canton 
troubles [here follows an extract of that paper ] which he fully perused. 

In a former letter I explained very distinctly that the mandarins were by no 
means dilatory in putting- down [the mob], and I shall therefore in my present, 
note not again refer to this subject. 

It still remains to decide how to settle the case respecting the lo**s of life, for 
the sufferers were no vagabonds, and each had a profession and a family. I the 
Great Minister cannot, on account of the great destruction on the present occa¬ 
sion, bring forward the late occurrence with the Americans in 1844, or draw a 
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comparison between both cases. If you the honorable envoy will speedily, justly, 
and properly manage this affair, the relations of the deceased will willingly ac¬ 
quiesce [in the decision], the minds of the people will be quieted, and the multi¬ 
tude will on a future day have no pretence for revenge and new riots. 1 the 
Great Minister will then also address a perspicuous proclamation to the people to 
allay the indignation of the multitude, whilst means may be adopted lur carrying 
the regulations for the protection of the foreign factories very soon into effect, 
which will be of the highest importance. 

Whilst forwarding this reply 1 wish you much happiness, and address the same. 
To his Excellency Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, Sir John F. Davis, 
Bart.. &c. 

Taoukwang, 26th year, 8th month, 14th day. (3d Oct. 1816.) Received 7th. 


33. Consul M'jcgregor to Sir John Davis. Canton, October 1, 1846. 

Sir,—I have attentively perused and considered the contents of your excel¬ 
lency’s despatch inclosing copy of your last note to the imperial commissioner, 
the original of which was duly received and forwarded to its destination. 

With regard to the expediency of putting upon trial a certain number of such 
persons, British subjects, as may have been concerned in firing while repelling the 
late attack of the mob on the foreign factories, 1 am inclined to think that such 
a measure, which could only end in the acquittal of the accused, would not have 
the effect of allaying the feelings of hatred and revenge that may rankle in the 
bosom of the populace, who want life for life, and would attribute to undue par¬ 
tiality what is merely the effect of different laws. The object in view, of satisfy¬ 
ing them, therefore would not be attained by a measure likely to create great 
dissatisfaction among the British residents at thus being singled out and subject¬ 
ed to trial while other foreigners were not; it might, besides afford a handle to the 
mandarins of throwing all the blame upon us, to which from the commencement 
they have been and still are very much inclined. It seems clear indeed that 
whether a trial at Hongkong be resorted to or not, the Chinese people will never 
be made to believe that justice has been done to them As on the one hand 
therefore the measure does not promise to do any good, while on the other it may 
be productive of some evil, I feel great reluctance in recommending it, unless 
Keying himself (who ha6 been made acquainted beforehand with the result in the 
event of a trial) should notwithstanding urge the necessity, for the maintenance 
of public tranquillity, of going strictly through all the forms prescribed by the 
Treaties; and in such a case I shall use my best endeavours in finding out some 
of the persons who fired into the mob during the lato riot.—I have &c. 

F. C. Macgregor. 


34. Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong, October 9. 1846. 

I have received your excellency’s note in reply to my last concerning the late 
riots. 

Since Compton was certainly guilty of an act of great irregularity and disorder 
in his violent conduct towards the man whose stall he overturned, I deemed it 
necessary that an example should be made, and he has accordingly been obliged 
to pay the highest fine which the ordinance prescribes for a misdemeanour, viz. 
$200. I feel certain that this will have the effect of deterring other persons from 
similar misconduct. 

With regard to the foreigners of different nations who fired in self-defence 
when the factories were attacked. I have from the very first informed vour excel¬ 
lency that the subjects of mv government were greatly dissatisfied that they alone 
should be charged witli shooting the Chinese, when it was as universally notori¬ 
ous as the sun in the sky that all foreigners were promiscuously engaged in 
defence of themselves and property, and that theiefore it was not admissible to 
confine the matter to the English alone. 

Your excellency I repeat must he well aware that from the commencement a 
most unjust and unusual attempt hub been made tu fasten the odium of the late 
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disasters exclusively on the subjects of mv government. Mv very first despatch 
protested against this, and I shall continue to protest against it as long as it is 
persisted in. My countrymen, not without reason, are highly incensed at such a 
flagrant injustice—at such an unfair and odious distinction—and I cannot expect 
them to submit to it. Had an impartial and fair line of conduct been adopted at 
first, the affair might long ago have beeh arranged. 

I have already shewn my desire both to do justice and to prevent future disor¬ 
ders by the effect of example in punishing Compton lor the assault of which he 
was really and tangihlv guilty; but the unfortunate occurrences of the night of 
the 8th July could not have liken place except for the neglect of proper regula¬ 
tions, and the total absence of conlroul on the part of the District Magistrates. 
Had the local authorities put down the vagabonds and plunderers who attacked 
the factories and attempted to fire them, the foreigners would not have been com- 
peiled to shoot, and the Chinese would not have been killed* 

It is a rule with all nations, founded on the plainest principles of a natural jus¬ 
tice, that any person who chances to kill an aggressor in the necessary and there¬ 
fore lawful defence of his life and property cannot, be punished. According to 
this universal rule, the American who happened to shoot a Chinese aggressor in 
1844. could not be punished. But if an Englishman maliciously, and without the 
justification of necessary self-defence, were to kill a Chinese, I should not wait 
until your excellency called for it; I would instantly take measures for subjecting 
him to the last penalties of the law.—I beg, &c. 

J. F. Davis. 


35. Sir J. Dams to Viscount Palmerston. —(Reed. December 29.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, October 26, 1846, 

My Lord,—Mr. Consul Maegregor has informed me that Mr. C. S. Compton 
whom I deemed it necessary to fine 2**0 dollars as the originator of the fatal riot of 
the 8th July last, intends to make some sort of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
this colony. 

My previous despatches have placed your Lordship fully in possession of the 
reasons which made it indispensable to fine Mr. Compton. It was the only act 
of justice which I could render to the Chinese government on their reiterated 
requisition, and if that, merchant could by any possibility relieve himself from tho 
penalty, the chances of forbearance on the part of our people towards the Chinese 
and of the consequent maintenance of peaceful relations, would be small indeed, 
1 forward the charges made by the Chinese Minister, and a portion of these were 
proved on investigation. Inclosnre No. 2 in my despatch of the 7th of August 
also contained the charges against Mr. Compton. 

I have the honor to inclose a copy of the Ordinance No. 5 of 1844, enacted by 
Sir Henry Poltinger. which I conceive fully empowers me to levy such a fine (or 
even double the amount) and which at the same time precludes the prospect of 
any aclion against the consul, who has merely to plead my order or sanction. 

I have deemed it necessary to furnish Mr. Hulme (the Chief Justice) with a 
copy of the inclosed despatch from rnysclf to Consul Maegregor, in which mv 
reasons and motives for insisting on Mr. Compton’s fine are fully stated. With 
this in his possession, Mr. Hulme, I trust, will see the advisability of supporting 
my authority over the Queens’s subjects within the Chinese territory, where tho 
government of the country has so far conceded to us its inherent rights of so¬ 
vereignty. 

Mr. Compton seems to found some hopes of impunity on the circumstance of tho 
consul, in announcing to him his penalty, having misquoted the number and clause 
of the ordinance under which I authorized it to be levied. After having com¬ 
municated Mr. Compton’s very just and necessary punishment to tho Chinese 
Minister, it would be absolutely impossible to satisfy his government as to the 
remission of the line on any such ground as this, and I need liardlv add that the 
consequence** would be excessively mischievous ; and 1 therefore hope, vnur Lord- 
ship will approve of my precaution ur c.ffiviallv supplying the Chief Justice with 
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all the circumstances under which I deemed it necessary to authorize the fine.— 
I have, &c. 

J. F. Davis. 


36. Charges made by the Chinese Minister against 

Mr. Compton.—A Declaration. 

Ke, Imperial Commissioner, Governor-General of lhe Two Kwang, &c., and 
Hwang, Governor of Kwangtung, &c., hereby give a declaration in reply. 

Sometime ago we received your statement stating [here follows a condensed 
abstract of her majesty’s consul’s letter to the imperial commissioner, dated 8th 
August, 1846.] 

When this reached us we gave orders that an examination should be instituted 
into the matter, and we have now received the reply of the District Magistrate of 
Nanhai, stating: 

44 In obedience to your instructions I immediately despatched runners to summon 
before me the witnesses, for the purposo of interrogating them. Afterwards l 
received a report from the runners in question, stating that the person who was 
selling plums at the entrance of Old China street on the 8th of July was an 
itinerant dealer, whose name and dwelling-place were unknown, and that the per. 
son who had been laid hold of, taken away, tied and beaten by Compton, was a 
man from a Sha-wei boat, whose name was also unknown; that they had there* 
fore no data by which to search out and summon these people, but that they had 
brought all the others. I thereupon examined them, and the fruiterer Lin-a-he 
deposed as follows :— 

44 4 On the 4th July current, at about 2 o’clock (wei pne she how) I was carrying 
lychees about for sale, and had arrived at the doorway of the guard-house at the 
back of the thirteen factories, when an Englishman came and kicked over on to 
the ground the basket containing the lychees. I was expressing to him my dis¬ 
inclination to submit to this proceeding, when the officer and soldiers in the guard¬ 
house came out to explain the affair away, and admonish us; and I, yielding to 
their admonitions, immediately gathered together the lychees again and put them 
into the basket and carried them away. This is the truth.’ 

44 The military officer, Le-fung-tscang, deposed as follows :— 

44 4 On the 4th July Compton having kicked over the fruit-basket of Lin-a-he 
before the guard-house, and Lin-a-he being disinclined to submit to this proceeding, 
I went out with the soldiers and exhorted the parties to disperse. There was no 
throwing of stones by the by-standers. Compton followed into the guard-house, 
said something, we know not what, to myself and the others, and then beat me 
and the soldiers with his cane ; which the crowd in the street perceiving, were 
thrown into a state of excitement. Compton carried no stone in his har'd at the 
time. On the 8th of the month an Englishman, whose name is unknown to me, 
on issuing from the hong, ran against a vender of plums, whom he thereupon beat 
with his cane. The vender of plums and the crowd in the street all shewing their 
disinclination to submit to this, a mutual clamouring ensued; which Compton 
perceiving from an upper story, immediately descended, carrying a cane, and is¬ 
suing from the hong, assisted the other in beating. He also laid hold of a man, 
and took him into the Chungho shop, where he tied and beat him, thereby causing 
the crowd to make a riot. This is the truth.’ 

44 The soldiers Le-tih-shing and Pei-tsung.taow on being examined, made de- 
positions agreeing with this. 

44 The proprietor of the Chungho hong, the nominal officer, Pwon-she-young, 
deposed as follows 

44 4 On the 8th July at about 4 o’clock (shin pae she how), the coolies and work 
people made a report to me to the effect that the Englishman Compton had, 
for what reason they did not know, run down from a back upstair room, and with 
Gilman and some other individuals laid hold of one of the people and brought him 
into the hong; and that they had tied him with the cords of a fire-engine, and had 
beaten him. Just then the te-paow (overseer of the quarter) Leang Kwan arrived 
running, upon which we together immediately addressed our admonitions tc the 
Englishmen, enjoining them to deliver the person who was bound to the people at 
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the guard house, or to the te-paow. to be handed over to the mandarins. This 
Compton refused to do ,and enjoining two Englishmen to keep guard, went himself 
into Pihchin’s (Buxton’s ?) house. I immediately set the man who was bound at 
liberty, and he ran off; but this being observed by the Englishmen who were 
holding guard over him, they made pursuit, and again laid hold of and detained 
him. The struggling and wrangling of the parties being heard by the crowd in 
the streets, the public indignation was suddenly aroused, which led to the riot. 
This is the truth.* 

“ The te-paow Leang Kwan, the shopmaster Chin-a-tsae, of Hog-lane, and the 
shopmaster Le-a-kwang, of the Leenhing-street, on being examined, made deposi. 
tions to the same effect. 

14 As in duty bound I now make this report in reply, based on the facts,** &c. 

On examination we find, with reference to the said English merchant Compton 
having disgraced the military officer by beating him, that on referring to the ar¬ 
chives of the District Magistrate of Nanhac, the circumstance was found to have 
been put on record according to a report made on the 4th of the month, when it 
was quite impossible that the said military officer, &c., could foresee the occur, 
rences of the 8th of the month, and falsify and gloss over the facts beforehand. 
Further, the statements in the depositions of the soldiers made on being interrogat¬ 
ed are as if they had been made by one and the same person, and hence of course 
strictly true. No matter whether the person who was tied had or had not a quar¬ 
rel with Compton, the latter in every case ought not to have laid hold of him, ta¬ 
ken him away, and tied and beaten him. If it be said that the desire was to hand 
him over to the authorities, then why did the said merchant not listen to Pwan- 
she-yung and the te-paow, when they exhorted and enjoined him to deliver the 
man to the people of the guard-house? 

As to Compton’s having descended from an upper story with a cane and assist¬ 
ed in beating, when he perceived a foreigner quarrelling with a vender of plums— 
as to this circumstance the statements in the deposition of Pwan-she-yung, &c., 
made on being interrogated, are in perfect unison with those made at first by the 
neighbours, Arc.; and it appears therefore needless to take any further measures 
with reference to them. Everything else has been detailed in our former declara¬ 
tion. 

We have now to give you a declaration in reply, in order to communicate to 
you the report received that there was no data by which to search out and sum¬ 
mon the vender of plums and the person who had been tied; and also the deposi. 
tions made at the present examination ; that you may examine into the affair and 
take such steps as may be necessary. A necessary declaration. 

A declaration for the British Consul, Macgrcgor. 23d August, 1846. 


37. Sir John Davie to Consul Maegregor. 

Victoria, Hongkong, October 22, 1846. 

Sir,—In reply to a letter forwarded by you from Mr. C. S. Compton, you wiH 
have the goodness to inform that gentleman (as you have been already directed) 
that the ordinance under which I authorized you to fine him is not Ordinance No. 
2, but Ordinance No. 5 of 1844, to carry into effect upon Chinese territory the 
treaties between Great Britain and China, and for the preservation of peace and 
amity between the two nations. By Article XIII in the Schedule annexed to 
that ordinance, Mr. Compton was bound to proceed to the Consulate and state any 
cause of complaint against a Chinese. Instead of doing this, bis violence excited 
the frightful tumult and bloodshed in which three Chinese were killed, and by 
which the peaceful relations between the two countries are still endangered. 

Under these extraordinary circumstances I have considered myself bound to 
exert those high powers with which it has been deemed necessary to invest me for 
the government of Her Majesty’s subjects within the Chinese dominions, with a 
view to the most important object of securing international tranquillity; and the 
British government and Legislature will be prepared to support me on an occasion 
of such a peculiar kind. As before directed, you will plead my order as your suf¬ 
ficient warrant for the fine of 200 dollars, under Ordinance No. 5 of 1844, “for 
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British subjects within the dominions of the Emperor of China,” as passed by my 
predecessor, Sir H. Pottinger. 

While the safety of not only the British but the whole foreign community is 
still endangered as the consequence of his conduct, Mr. Compton cannot reason, 
ably expect that a fine, deliberately levied after the fullest inquiry, on a complaint 
repeatedly urged against him by the Chinese government, for a violation of Trea¬ 
ties on their own territory, should be remitted. This would be only to aggravate 
the serious evils for which Mr. Compton must be considered as deeply responsible, 
and it would at the same time prove me utterly unfit for the discharge of those 
international functions with which it has pleased Her Majesty to honour me, in 
the very unusual circumstances under which we exercise a foreign jurisdiction 
within an independent sovereignty. You will observe in my circular to Her 
Majesty’s Consuls of November 22, 1844 (since approved by Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment,) that the 44 Emperor of China having, like the Sultans of Turkey, waved 
in favour of Christian Powers rights inherent in territorial sovereignty, such 
Christian Powers, in taking advantage of this concession, are bound to provide, as 
far as possible, against any injurious effects resulting from it to the territorial 
Sovereign.” 

If the recovery of 46,000 dollars private compensation from the Chinese govern¬ 
ment at another port proves that I have protected the rights of British subjects, 
it is only just that I should be equally firm in enforcing their obligations. On no 
other terms can we maintain a beneficial intercourse with China, and on no other 
terms can I undertake to administer my trust,—I have, &c. 

J. F. Davis. 


38. Sir J Davis to Viscount Palmerston. —(Reed. Dec. 29.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, October 28, 1846. 

My Lord,—I received from Keying on the 17th instant the inclosed reply to my 
announcement that Mr. Compton had been fined as the originator of the fatal riot 
of the 8th July. 

Your Lordship will observe that he still persists in confining the charge of firing 
to the English ; but as he suggests at (he same time that I should ascertain by a 
formal inquiry who those really were that fired, and to what nation they belonged, 
I took advantage of Mr. Johnston going up to Canton to authorize him, conjointly 
with Mr. Consul Macgregor, formally to investigate the circumstances already 
publicly and universally known, in order that I might transmit the report to the 
Chinese Minister. My note to Keying on the subject is annexed. 

Mr. Johnston returned last night with the inclosed report. From this your 
Lordship will perceive that a number of Americans, Germans, and other foreigners 
were quite as actively engaged against the Chinese assailants as the English, and 
that the late American Chargb d’Affaires, Mr. Parker (now relieved by the arrival 
of Mr Everett) led one of the parties, though without himself being armed. 

When the departure of the mail has left me time, I intend to forward to Koying 
a translation of this report for his satisfaction. 

With reference to a despatch from myself to the Consul, conveying warnings 
as to the use of fire-arms (already transmitted to your Lordship on the 12th of 
October). I beg to inclose the correspondence of the Commitee with Mr. Macgregor, 
as printed in the 41 Chinn Mail.” It has given me much satisfaction to learn from 
the Consul, in a letter dated the 25th instant (as herewith transmitted), that prepa¬ 
rations are making by Keying for converting the late Consoo House into barracks 
for a strong force of Chinese police or military; and the Consul adds in a private 
letter that an officer of respectable rank will be stationed with the men. When 
efficient means of coercing the populace have been really established, I shall con¬ 
sider it my duty by every means to check armed associations of British subjects, 
I have, &c. 

— « J. F. Davis. 

39. Commissioner Keying to Sir John Davis. 

Keying, High Imperial Commissioner, dte., sends a reply to a despatch received 
from the honourable Envoy respecting the Canton troubles, [here follow the con¬ 
tents of the despatch dated 9th October], which I fully perused. 
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From this it would appear that Compton was punished by you the honourable 
Envoy for his extremely disorderly behaviour, which gave rise to the subsequent 
calamity; and hence you adopted this course. It was therefore not without a 
cause that a noisy crowd [of Chinese] repaired to the factories, as there was some, 
body who originated this affray; and it cannot be said that the foreigners who 
immediately fired and caused loss of life were innocent, and the death of three 
persons cannot be looked upon as not requiring a judicial prosecution. Now as an 
Englishman was the author of this case, it can only be brought home to English- 
men. It will moreover not be difficult to you the honourable Envoy to ascertain 
what countrymen those were who fired, and to establish the truth, for you are 
invested with Plenipotentiary power, and have always been held in respect by all 
the other nations. After having clearly examined into the facts, you will justly 
manage the whole. 

At present the relations of the deceased make continual application respecting 
this business. So long however as this affair is not settled, the people will not 
remain quiet, and though we might endeavour to restrain them, we shall not be 
able to do so ; another outbreak will take place, and it will be still more difficult to 
arrange and mannage that. 

As you the honourable Envoy possess knowledge and the clearest perception, 
you will endeavour, as I hope, very soon to settle this matter in an impartial man- 
ner, for it is of the utmost importance that the foreign and native merchants and 
people shall alwrys live peaceably together. 

Whilst forwarding this reply I wish you every happiness, addressing the same 

To his Excellency Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, Sir John Francis 
Davis, Bart. 

25th year, 8th month, 25th day*. (14 October, 1846.) Received 


40 . Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong, October 19, 1846. 

I have'to acknowledgejthe receipt of your Excellency's note of the 14th instant 
relating to the late riots. 

The punishment of Compton for his disorderly conduct has evinced my sincere 
desire to preserve peace and friendship between the English and Chinese. With 
regard to the subsequent attack on the foreign factories, in the defence of which 
all the foreigners were engaged, it become difficult (in a case where so many 
were concerned) to particularize individuals. As your Excellency however sug- 
£68ts that I should endeavour to ascertain to what nation those belonged who fired 
upon the assailants, 1 have directed an investigation to be made by officers depot, 
ed for the purpose to Canton, and will inform your Excellency of the result.—I 
have, &c. 

J. F. Davis. 

41 . Report of Investigation as to firing on Chinese at Canton. 

Canton, October 23, 1846. 

The Honourable Mr. Johnston having been instructed to proceed Canton and to 
co-operate with F. C. Macgregor, Esq., Her Majesty’s Consul at that port, in an 
investigation into the principal circumstances of the attack on the foreign 
factories, in which several Chinese were killed on the 8th July last, accordingly 
proceeded thither; and a consultation having been held on the 23d October at 
Her Majesty’s Consulate as to the best way of conducting the investigation, eame 
to the decision, as no Chinese evidence appeared against, foreigners, to commence 
the investigation by examining such of the Consular Officers as were present at 
the disturbances alluded to, an<J then to proceed further to examine those of Her 
Majesty’s subjects (and others if possible) who may appear to have been present 
on the occasion in question, as well as to ascertain those who most prominently 
bore fire-arms on that occasion, and the nations to which they belonged, in ac¬ 
cordance with the instructions of his Excellency Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary, 
under date 20th Oct., 1846. 

[Here follow the depositions of Messrs. Backhouse, Giles, Meadows, Birley, 


Taoukwang, 

17th. 
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Johnston, Bourne, M&ijoribanks, II. Smith, and Cuvilller, giving details of the 
riot already in possession of our readers, and proving the participation of Ameri¬ 
cans, Paraees, Germans, and others in the steps adopted in self-defence by the 
foreign community.] 

42. Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying . 

Victoria, Hongkong, October 3J, 1846. 

I before informed your excellency that I would depute officers to Canton to 
make inquiries respecting persons who fired in defending the factories on the 
8th July. 

These persons having finished the investigation have reported as follows :_ 

The principal attack was made by the Chinese mob upon the residence of 
Mr. Church, a merchant. They broke the windows, and one man was seen 
endeavouring to remove the iron bars from a lower window, in order that he 
might enter and pillage. Fire was also thrown in order to burn the building. 
All the foreigners seeing this, armed themselves, and when the Chinese 
pressed on in greater numbers, wounding several persons, both the English 
and Americans, and the foreigners of other nations, were obliged to fire. None 
of these foreigners deny or conceal their having done so because they only 
defended their dwellings from being pillaged and burned. In no country is it 
necessary to submit to this. 

The American narrative which I before sent to your excellency agrees with 
the above. 

It appears that the Chinese soldiers arrived at 10 o’clock, after which no 
more firing took place. Had these soldiers been present immediately after 
the commencement, no Chinese would have been killed, because it would not 
have been necessary for the foreigners to use fire-arms. The Consul informs 
me that the neighborhood of the factories has now been cleared of stalls and 
hucksters, and it may therefore he hoped that no more disturbances will take 
place. If your excellency restrains the Chinese, 1 shall be able to restrain 
the English; but if the populace are encouraged by the Treasurer and the 
Judge of Canton (as in the last year) to hate and oppose foreigners, then our 
people will constantly fight together many persons will be killed, and your 
excellency and I can only write notes to each other. It appears to me that 
officers like the Treasurer and the Judge should be reported to the emperor, 
as the encouragers of bloody feuds and mutual troubles. 

I have hitherto abstained from moving many ships of war into the river ; 
but if it should be very plain that the Chinese government cannot restrain the 
people, then it will be necessary to protect the English, and I cannot be blam¬ 
ed if I am obliged to act in this manner against my inclination. 1 sincerely 
hope that mutual tranquillity will prevail for the future.—I conclude, &c., 

J. F. Davis. 

43. Commissioner Keying to Sir John Davis . 

Keying, High Imperial Commissioner, &c., and Hwang, Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor of Kwangtung, &c., send the following reply to the honorable envoy 
respecting a letter they received about an officer being deputed to Canton for 
investigating the circumstances of the outbreak on the 8th July. 

(Here follows a full extract of that paper.] 

We remembered, on perusing the above, that you the honorable envoy in a 
previous despatch stated that you were sending an officer to the provincial city 
to ascertain who were the persons that fired. It does not however appear in 
your present communication that the foreigners who fired so as to occasion 
loss of life were found out. 

Every stranger as well as native is aware that this occurrence took place 
because Compton gave rise to the disturbance, and that therefore the mob not 
without a cause, attempted to burn and pillage. The people fell, one at the 
entrance of Tik-hing-street, another at the bottom of Tung-wan-street, and a 
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third at the bottom of Tsing-yuen street, and not at Chun^.wo hong, where 
the affray originated. It is therefore clear that the foreigners committed 
homicide intentionally, and not in defending the apace in front [of the facto¬ 
ries.] Those killed were all of them people that earned an honest livelihood* 
and by no means ruffians; still you call them in your letters a vagabond mob, 
which is indeed doing them injustice. Had the Chinese military been pre¬ 
viously informed that the people were on the eve of an outbreak and distur¬ 
bance, they would hare taken beforehand precautionary measures. But it 
was Compton that collared an ordinary man, bound and beat him, and thus 
rousing the indignation of the multitute constitued himself alone by this 
rashness the author of this disturbance. Yet in your despatch you still blame 
also the tardiness of the soldiers in quelling the uproar, and throw upon them 
too much responsibility. 

Not only do you the honorable envoy vigorously protect the British mer¬ 
chants in China, who are here for the sake of trade, but we the Great Minis¬ 
ter and Lieutenant-Governor also exert ourselves to procure them quietness. 
This ought however to be done in a complete manner and justly so as to ren¬ 
der the Chinese submissive, and then both parties will live in peace and be 
kept from all harm. It is vain to attempt putting down the Canton people by 
main force without a show of reason, for their numbers are too great, and defy 
the application of physical force. 

To sum up the whole, we ought to act with equity, and maturely think 
about the steps to be taken. As the foreigners have destroyed the lives of 
several Chinese, and not behaved in conformity to the Treaty, the Chinese 
are filled with hatred and deep ill-will. How have we to act if a foreigner 
should lose his life on a future occasion ? 

If you the honorable envoy would decide this affair, and manage it speedily 
according to the Treaty, it would be very fortunate. It is however of the 
highest importance not to give heed to mere rumours. 

You the honorable envoy will have heard that we the Great Minister and 
Lieutenant-Governor have established near the foreign factories a perpetual 
military post for the protection [of the inmates.] But we must at the same 
time settle this case of loss of life with equity, and the hatred and ill-will of 
the Chinese will be allayed, and no unforeseen disturbances will ever take 
place. 

Whilst sending the above we wish you much happiness, and address the 
same. 

To his Excellency Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, Sir John F. 
Davis, Bart, &c. 

Taukwang, 26th year, 9th month, 19th day. (4th Nov., 1846 ) Received 9tb. 


44 Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong, November 10, 1846. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of a note from your Excellency jointly 
with the Lieutenant-Governor, dated the 7th instant. However culpable the 
repeated acts of violence on the 4th and 8th of July, it appears on record that 
Consul Macgregor at least did his duty by giving formal warning of the pro¬ 
bable consequences of similar conduct on the very day preceding the 4th. I 
have reported to my government the fine I ordered on the exciter of the riot, 
and it will be sufficiently clear that 1 did what the case required. 

I have often told your excellency that the mixed company of the foreigners 
of all nations, who combined to defend their persons and property, were com¬ 
pelled to fire for the safety of their lives. But under any circumstances you 
must be aware that I have no authority except over British subjeots; and I 
repeat my previous declarations, that 1 cannot acquiesce in the continued at¬ 
tempts which have been made to charge the homicides exclusively on them. 
It would moreover be useless to distinguish any particular individuals among 
a crowd who, acting solely in defence of their lives, can scarcely be considered 
as culpable in any degree. 
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It is notorious that the lamentable deaths of three subjects of China might 
have been prevented had the soldiers arrived immediately afler the tumult 
began, instead of delay ing for about three hours afterwards. If they were not 
answerable for the commencement of the disturbance, they certainly were 
greatly so for its continuance and consequences. 

It is satisfactory to learn from your Excellency and from Consul Macgre- 
gor, that a guard is being established in the neighbourhood of the foreign fac¬ 
tories. I will take the most efficient measures in my power to restrain those 
under my authority, and 1 am resolved to afford no protection to such as do 
not deserve it. This care however must be strictly mutual—Chinese must be 
restrained as well as English; and 1 once more repeat my previous solemn 
warnings, that all damage from the populace, sustained by inoffensive British 
subjects, must be made good at Canton, as it was at Foo-chow. 

I take occasion to renew to your excellency the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

J. F. Davis. 

45. Sir John Davis to Viscount Palmerston. —(Reed. Dec. 29.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, October 29, 1846. 

My Lord,—With reference to the subject of my despatch of the 28th instant, 
I have received the inclosed letter from Mr. Compton to be forwarded to your 
Lordship. The fine which he says was levied by the Consul was in fact 
levied by myself, after a view of his own and others* depositions. It was by 
my order, Ordinance No. 5, inclosed to your Lordship. 

It will be difficult for Mr. Compton to prove that he did not excite the 
tumult, as, except for his violent acts, the tumult would not have taken place. 
Keying has adopted effectual means of protection only since the fine was an¬ 
nounced .—I have, &c., 

J. F. Davis. 

46. Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston. —(Reed. Jan. 23.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, November 12, 1846. 

My Lord,—Referring your Lordship to my former despatch of 28th October, 
I have the honour to forward additional correspondence with the Chinese 
government on the late disturbances. 

One inclosure contains the substance of the report made by Messrs. Macgregor 
and Johnston, after their investigation of the circumstances attending the death 
of the three Chinese. It especially points out the concurrence of all other 
foreigners with the English in opposing the attacks of the Chinese mob, and, 
refutes the exceedingly unfair and improper attempt to confine the charge and 
the odium exclusively to our people. 

The reply to the foregoing and my rejoinder I have deemed it expedient to 
publish for the information of British subjects in the Chinese dominions. The 
difficulties to which l am personally reduced by these occurrences are a small 
portion of the evil ; but I feel that 1 cannot too strongly demonstrate to our 
merchants the necessity for abstaining from that contemptuous and aggressive 
conduct towards the natives of China which has already driven the trade from 
Foo-chow-foo, and threatens to have the same effect at Canton. It is in this 
point of view that Mr. Compton’s repeated acts of violence, in spite of formal 
warnings, assume their proper hue. I need only refer your Lordship to Mr. 
Consul Alcock’s notice to British subjects at Foo chow, herewith inclosed, to 
shew the extreme importance of restraining that violent demeanour towards 
the natives so unfortunately characteristic of our countrymen.—1 have, &c., 

J. F. Davis. 

47 Sir John Davis to Viscount Palmerston. (Received January 23, 1847.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, November 12, 1846. 

My Lord,—The late ferment among ihe English merchants at Canton, in 
consequence of the fine i* ordered on Mr Compton, may perhaps not greatly 
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surprise your Lordship, who were cognizant of the proceedings of Mr. Inne* 
under Captain Elliot, and who perhaps heard the evidence of Mr. Inglis, an¬ 
other merchant, who declared, 44 We never paid any attention to any law in 
China that I am aware of.*’ 

The importance of possessing the means of a summary restraint on the con¬ 
duct of our people, in that very peculiar position wherein we exercise a foreign 
jurisdiction in an independent territory, probably dictated that clause of 6 and 
7 Victoria, cap. 80, by which an order of Her Majesty in Council has the force 
of law in China. 

I am not the first who has been compelled to remark that it is more difficult 
to deal with our own countrymen at Canton, than with the Chinese govern, 
ment; and I offer the best proof of this in the fa ot that it has cost me infinitely 
more trouble to make Mr. Compton pay a fine of 200 dollars, than to obtain 
a compensation to our merchants of 46,000 dollars for losses which accrued 
partly from their own misconduct. The inclosed copy of the deposition signed 
by Mr. Compton himself, admits the whole of the repeated acts of violence for 
which I fined him. He even adds this confession. 44 That these circum¬ 
stances led to the riot is very probable.*’ It appears to me that this deposition 
fully authorized my ordering the fine on complaint of the Chinese govern, 
ment. Consul Macgregor might have fined Mr. Compton, and ought to have 
done so, on the first commission of the offence, but he did nothing until my 
return from Chusan, nearly a month after the occurrences, when i was obliged 
to take the question up, on the requisition of Keying. What deprives Mr. 
Compton of all excuse for his repeated acts of violence, is the fact that the 
inclosed was expressly addressed to him and others on the 3d July, the very 
day before his first outrage on the Chinese. 

The next inclosure is a letter from Mr. Compton to myself, by way of protest 
against the fine, which the Consul declined to forward on account of its dis¬ 
respectful tenor, but which, on its being sent to myself, I did not return. His 
endeavour to represent his proceedings as partaking of the. character of mere 
common assaults can hardly be maintained. Repeated acts of violence, after 
previous warning, in a place like Canton, where the natives and foreigners are 
in a state of hostility, and the government can scarcely restrain its subjects, 
were naturally followed by results very different from those of common assaults, 
and seem to me to render the exercise of my powers under the Consular Or¬ 
dinance No. 5, not only justifiable but necessary. The acts were committed 
on a foreign territory, and satisfaction was demanded by the government which 
had yielded to us its inherent rights on its own soil. 

It was in my despatch of 26th September, that I reported to your Lordship 
the fine of 200 dollars, which I had ordered on Mr. Compton. This order had 
been carried out two days before, on the 24th, by a letter from the Consul, in 
which he named the wrong Ordinance, a fact which I did not learn until the 
16th October. He has admitted this to have been 44 his own error,” and I can 
hardly be responsible for the mistakes of the Consul. Should Mr Compton 
obtain impunity on this ground, what will be the feeling of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, or the future demeanour of our own people towards the Chinese ? 

Mr. Compton, it appears, applied for the judgment of the Court, and an ap¬ 
plication was made to my Secretary for the recorded evidence from Canton. I 
could perhaps have denied the jurisdiction of the Court under Ordinance No. 
5, but this might have been construed into a desire to conceal the evidence, or 
it might have brought me into unseemly collision with the Judge, a contin¬ 
gency much to be deprecated on every ground. I accordingly directed the 
inclosed reply to be returned, stating that the Consul had been authorized to 
supply the evidence, and drawing Mr. Hulme’s attention to my letter and inclo¬ 
sure of the 2?th October, as noticed to your Lordship in my despatch of 26th 

October. 

The evidence was transmitted by Mr. Consul iYIacgregor, with a letter, of 
which I beg to inclose the copy. This embodies at once the charges and com¬ 
plaints of the Chinese government, and the results of the evidence in reply to 
them. By his own deposition, Mr. Compton kicked over the stall of the Chi- 
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nese vernier, because if. stood in his way, on the 4th Ju!v, an outrage which 
nearly produced a tumult the same day. By his own deposition he at least 
handled the person of the Chinese officer whom he brought to the spot. He 
commenced another dispute on the 8th July following, by pushing a Chinese 
aside ; and when the Chinese, resented this, he beat and dragged him into an 
adjoining building, where he tied him up. This he confesses u probably led ” 
to the emuete of that day, in which three Chinese were shot.—I have, &c. 

J. F. Davis. 


48. Consul Mac or eg or to Sir John Davis. 

O o 

Canton, November 18, 1846. 

Sir,—With reference to my despatch No. 107, 1 have the honour of inclosing 
to your excellency, in original and translation, the answer I received from the 
Imperial Commissioner under date of the 14th instant, to my letter announcing 
the departure of the steamer Nemesis , judging it of importance that you should 
be informed of its contents as conveying an official communication of the 
arrangement which have been made by the Chinese authorities, and are to be 
carried out for the preservation of public tranquillity in this city. 

1 am happy to add that nothing has happened since my last communication 
indicative of a disposition of the part of the people to disturb that tranquillity. 
A military post is still stationed in Old China-street south, and measures are 
adopted to keep order and prevent a large concourse of people at that place.— 
1 have, &c. 

- F. C. Macgrkgor. 

49. Commissioner Kc and the governor of Kwangtung to Consul Macgrcgor. 

Ke, Imperial Commissioner, governor-general of the Two Kwang, &c., and 
IIwang, governor of Kwangtung, &c., hereby give a declaration in reply. 

We have received your statement to the following effect : [here follows an 
abstract of the letter of Her Majesty’s Consul to their excellencies, dated 13th 
November, 1846, expressing a hope that they would increase their means of 
defence for the protection of the foreign factories in the event of a popular 
riot, &c.] 

After examination, wc find that in the month of July, when the disturbance 
attended with loss of life took place at the thirteen factories, we immediately 
despatched officers and soldiers to guard against and suppress tumults, and 
that fortunately they have for several months preserved us from cause of 
anxiety. 

Considering however that to despatch soldiers upon the occurrence of any 
event is by no means a permanent plan, we have therefore, after framing the 
necessary regulations, appointed one military officer, a major, and one civilian, 
an officer having independent jurisdiction, to take charge of soldiers and po¬ 
lice, and reside constantly in the neighborhood of the thirteen factories, as a 
guard and protection, and that they may, in the event of altercations, quarrels, 
and disturbances between the Chinese and foreigners, be thus able, in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity, to ascertain the facts and arrange matters according to reason, 
separately dispelling the causes of discord in order to prevent their ending in 
exciting great evils ; and orders have already been despatched for the ncces. 
sary measures to be taken in due order. 

Apart from these, no other preparations for protection have been made. If 
however a state of mutual tranquillity and absence of trouble is to have exis¬ 
tence, it is indispensable that equity obtain in the intercourse and relation be¬ 
tween the two countries. It is therefore necessary that you restrain the 
British merchants, so that they may not, like Compton, employ violence and 
take a delight in overcoming others, thereby exciting fights but that they may 
regulate their conduct by reason and the common feelings of mankind. Both 
parties will then enjoy pleasure and profit in common, without depending on 
the defence and protection of the military and police alone.— A special de¬ 
claration. 

For the British Consul Macgreg^r. I-1th November 1646. 

xvi. \o ix. 
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50. Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston. (Reed. Jan. 23, 1847.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, November 25, 1846. 

My previous numerous despatches during nearly four months will probably 
have convinced your Lordship that Mr. Compton, the originator of the fatal 
riot, had not been too heavily fined. The fine was imposed on a considera¬ 
tion of Mr. Compton’s proceedings, not only on the 4th July in wantonly 
kicking over a Chinese stall, but also on the 8th following, in assaulting and 
falsely imprisoning a subject of China, which led to the mobbing and riot. 
Mr. Compton had received written warning from the consul (being the day 
preceding hi9 first act), of the consequences of “acts of violence originating 
among ourselves.” His repeated violence was in spite of this recorded warning. 

The amount of the fine as a penalty must be viewed relatively to the offen¬ 
der’s station and means; and in this light, and under the aggravated circum¬ 
stances of the case, it was not excessive. 

The only object of the penalty being the prevention of similar violence in 
future, the Chief Justice must have been aware that any interference with it 
under present circumstances at Canton must be attended with mischief and 
danger. 

Above all, at a moment when I am assailed by continued demands for satis¬ 
faction on account of the shooting of three subjects of China, who it is con¬ 
tended were slain in pursuit to a distance, and therefore not in necessary self- 
defence, the announcement to the Chinese government of Mr. Compton's 
total impunity must be attended with the worst international tendencies. 

Mr. Hulme has however entirely remitted the fine on an appeal from Mr. 
Compton. This was not the verdict of a jury, but Mr. Hulme’s individual 
opinion and judgment; and I regret extremely that it was in his power to 
interfere. Though 1 cannot agree that ordinance 5 does not refer to all dis¬ 
putes between Chinese and English, I have been advised to let bis judgment 
have its course, notwithstanding its manifest evils; but some fresh ordinance 
will inevitable be required to prevent such mischievous interference in inter¬ 
national cases; and with the assistance of the Legislative council I propose 
taking such an ordinance into consideration. In the meanwhile I have the 
honor to submit for your Lordship’s approval a draff of an enactment for the 
deportation of English offenders on the just complaint and requisition of the 
Chinese government. Its inherent right I believe would be to send them out 
on its own part. 

Inclosed with this despatch is a copy of the report of Mr. Hulme’s decision 
and a copy of the rule. As to the law of the case, Mr. Macgregor being no 
lawyer, and having (like myself, in the absence of the Attorney-General) no 
legal adviser, has made mistakes in point of form which vitiate his sentence; 
and this sentence was not communicated to me until after he had sent it to 
Mr. Compton. 

Mr. Hulme suppresses the fact that Mr. Compton provoked the blow of the 
Chinese by the assault of pushing him aside. He suppresses the fact of the 
Chinese being seized and tied up, which really caused the riot, as Keying 
states. He also suppresses the fact of the written warning which Mr. Comp¬ 
ton had received oniy the day before his first act of violence. 

1 cannot better close this despatch that by forwarding the inclosed letter 
from Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, conveying the high authority of his 
opinion as to the disposition of the Chinese people at Canton, and what he 
very properly terms the bullying conduct of our countrymen. He speaks 
from personal investigation and experience. 

I hold the highly responsible office of preserving peace between the two 
countries, and therefore look to your Lordship for a fair estimate of my mo. 
tives in desiring to restrain the excesses of the English within the Chinese 
territories, where the inherent rights of the government have been given up 
tons. Mr. Holme’s argument will operate I fear, as an encouragement to 
our people to be violent in a place like Canton, where the elements of mis- 
chief are rife. 

It i» with great satisfaction 1 L-tute that Major-General JLKAgailar, to whom 
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I have read this despatch, requests me to add that he u entirely concurs in 
every word of it,” and that he is prepared, as a member of the Legislative 
Council, to aid me in providing as much as possible against the chances of evil. 


51. Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston. (Red. Jan. 23, 1847.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, Noverber 29, 1846. 

My Lord,—I have just on the morning of the mail steamer’s despatch (being 
Sunday) received the inclosed letter from Mr. Compton forwarding very volu. 
minous documents under open cover. This is in violation of a plain principle 
recognised in the following words under the Colonial regulations (page 49), 
but applicable of course to all departments of her majesty’s service : 

“ The practice which has in some instances been adopted of addressing me¬ 
morials direct to this office, and only sending copies of them to the governor 
on the eve of the departure of the vessel which is to convey them, will not 
be recognished as a proper course of communication, and must not be re¬ 
peated.” 

Among the documents forwarded by Mr. Compton, 1 am glad to find he has 
included his own deposition (not on oath) before Mr. Vice-Consul Jackson at 
Canton, in which the whole of the facts for which he was fined are admitted 
by himself—even to the confession that they 44 very probably” occasioned the 
fatal riot of the 8th July. 

On account of the weight and volume of Mr Compton's inclosures they are 
forwarded vid Southampton. 

J. F. Davis. 


52. 


Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis 


* Foreign office. January 25, 1847. 

Sir,—1 have received your despatches of the 12tn and 25th of November, 
respecting the fine of 200 dollars imposed by your directions on Mr. Comp¬ 
ton, for the part which he took with reference to the riot at Canton on the 
8th of July, and the subsequent remission of that fine by the Chief Justice of 
Hongkong. 

It is my intention as soon as the papers transmitted to you by Mr. Compton, 
and referred to in your despatch of the 29th of November, shall arrive in this 
country, to refer the whole proceedings, and especially the decision of the 
Chief justice, to the consideration of the Law Officers of the Crown, and I con¬ 
sequently abstain for the present from entering upon that part of the question. 

But I have to state to you in the meanwhile that I entirely approve of your 
having fined Mr. Compton ; for 1 consider it indispensable that British sub¬ 
ject in China should be taught that if, on the one hand, her majesty’s govern¬ 
ment will exact and require from the Chinese that British subjects should be 
as free from molestation and insult in China as they would be in England; 
yet on the other hand her majesty’s government will exact and require of British 
subjects that they shall in China abstain as much from offering molestation 
and insult to others, as they would if they were in England; and it never can 
be tolerated that they should indulge towards the people of China in acts of 
violence or contumely which they would not venture to practise towards the 
humblest and meanest individual in their own country. 

With reference to the draft of the ordinance for the deportation of English 
offenders on the just complaint and requisition of the Chinese government, 
inclosed in your despatch of the 25th November, 1 have to state to you that i 
have doubts about the expediency of such an enactment and I think it would 
be best to postpone it.—I am, &c. 

Palmerston. 


53. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis. 

Foreign Office, January 25, 1847. 
Sir,—With reference to your despatch of the 12th of November, inclosing 
copies of your further correspondence with Key ing respecting the riot at Can- 
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t«»n of the Hth o/Julv, and eallng uiv attention t«> a notice published by Mr. 
C.msul A (cork at Foo-chow-foo on the2lth of June last with a view to restrain 
disorderly conduct on the port of British subjects, I have to state to you that 
you are quite right in using all the means in your power to prevent or to punish 
such irritating proceedings by British subjects and persons employed by them 
towards the Chinese, as are mentioned in Mr. Alcock’s public notice. While 
on the one hand no unprovoked aggression on the part of the Chinese should 
be permitted, on the other hand the British in China ought most carefully to 
abstain from any conduct calculated to provoke, irritate, and offend the Chineae 
oi any class, high or low.— 1 am, \c. 

Palmerston. 


54. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis . 

Foreign Office, February 24, 1847. 
Sir,— Although I must reserve for the next opportunity the fuller instruc¬ 
tions which I shall have to address to you on the subject of the riot at Canton 
of July last, and of the proceedings against Mr. Compton in consequence of his 
conduct with reference to that transaction, I will not allow the present mail to 
depart without informing you that all the papers connected with the case have 
been referred to the Law Officers of the Crown, and that they have reported 
to me that they are of opinion that Mr. Compton was gulity of offences on the 
4th and 8th of July for which he might and ought to have been punished by 
proceedings in the Consular Court of Canton, under the provisions of Ordi¬ 
nance No. 7 of 1844, but that the proceedings which were taken against Mr. 
Compton were not justified by law, and that the Chief Justice was therefore 
bound to reverse the judgment of the Consul. 

I presume that the fine levied on Mr. Compton has been returned to him ; 
and f consider that under existing circumstances no further proceedings should 
be instituted against him on account of his share in the transaction of the 4th 
and 8th of July At the same time, however, you will carefully abstain from 
offering him any apology or amends for what has occurred with respect to him 
1 shall have occasion to write to Mr. Compton by the next mail in reply to 
his letters to me on this matter; but I am prevented by want of time from 
doing so to-day.—I am, (fee. 

Palmerston. 


55. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis. 

Foreign Office, March 11, 1847. 

Sir,—1 stated to you in my despatch of the 24th February, written immedi¬ 
ately before the departure of the last Mail, that the Law Officers of the Crown 
had reported to me that in their opinion Mr. Compton was guilty of offences 
on the 4th and 8th of July, for which he might and ought to have been punish¬ 
ed by proceedings in the Consular Court, of Canton under the provisions of the 
Ordinance No. 7 of 1844; but that under existing circumstances no further 
proceedings were to be instituted against him on account of his conduct on 
those days, but th it you were not to offer him any apology or amends for what 
had occurred with respect to him. 

1 now inclose for your information a copy of a letter which I have addressed 
to Mr. Compton in reply to h:s letters of the 2cth of October and 28th of 
November, which you forwarded to me with your despatches of the 29th 
October and 29th November. 

I cannot however dismiss this subject without some further observations. 
And in the first place 1 must state to you, and desire that you will impress upon 
nil Her Majesty’s Consular Officers, that it is the intention and injunction of 
}ler Majesty's government that you and they should enforce to the fullest 
extent, for trm maintenance of good order and peaceable conduct on the part of 
Jfer Majesty's subjects resorting to China, those amp)° powers of repression 
and punishment which have been vested in the Chief Superintendent and in 
the Coiisulax Officers by the Legislature and tin Crown. 
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Her Majesty s government are glad to believe that by far the greater pro- 
portion of those British subjects who are established in trade at the several 
ports of China are duly sensible of the duty which is peculiarly incumbent 
upon British subjects in China to respect the feelings and habits of the people 
among whom they dwell, and to abstain from any line of conduct which may 
produce disorder or give rise to feelings of ill will, and thus tend to interrupt 
the state of peace between their own country and that in which they reside. 
All well-disposed British subjects must also be fully aware of the duty which, 
though in a foreign land, they still owe to the sovereign authority of the British 
Crown and legislature ; they must be prepared to pay a ready obedience to those 
laws of their own country, which, with a view to their protection, the British 
government has obtained a right to enforce in China as regards the subjects 
of the British Crown. But unfortunately the case of Mr. Compton affords 
sufficient evidence that in the British community in China, persons may he 
found, who, disregarding their duties as peaceable citizens, are unmindful 
of the great commercial interests which they may put in jeopardy, and heedless 
of the disastrous consequences which would ensue, if tumults, which they 
wantonly provoke, should lead to a renewal of hostilies between England and 
China. 

Her Majesty’s government trust that the orderly and well disposed subjects 
of Her Majesty in China will not only discountenance all evil doers, but will 
moreover aid and support to the utmost of their ability Her Majesty’s Consular 
officers in their exertions to preserve the public peace. 

Her Majesty’s government are prepared to maintain against all infractions 
by the Chinese government or people, the treaty engagements between the 
two countries ; but on the order hand, they are determined, not merely from 
a regard for British interests, but on the higher ground of justice to the Chinese 
government, to provide as far as possible that no injury shall arise to peace 
and good order in China, from the concession which has been made to Her 
Majesty of exclusive jurisdiction over British subjects in China. 

Her Majesty’s government therefore think it right to warn, through you, all 
British subjects resorting to China, that they must pay due obedience to the 
British Consular authorities, and that they must refrain from insulting the 
Chinese, and from exciting or joining in any riots, or any disturbances of the 
public peace. And in order that all British subjects may be fully apprized of 
the legal character of the offence which any person would be guilty of, who 
should by an act of violence give rise to riot, in the course of which loss of 
life should ensue; and in order that it may be known what is the degree of 
punishment to which such person would be liable, I have to inform you that 
the law officers of the Crown, in an opinion which 1 have received from them, 
say that.— 

14 If a .person by some act of violence give rise to a riot in the course of 
which loss of life ensue, he will i>e guilty of murder or manslaughter, as the 
case may be, or not guilty of either of those crimes according to circumstances. 
For instance, if by some act of violence he give rise to a riot, but take no part 
in such riot himself, he will be responsible for the act only, but not for the 
riot, nor the consequences which may ensue 

44 So, though he commit the violence intending to give rise to a riot, and ac¬ 
tually take part in the riot himself, yet if in the course of that riot death ensue 
from the act of another wholly unconnected with him, he will be guilty of the 
riot, but not of the murder or manslaughter, as the case may be. But if with 
other persons he resolve generally to resist all opposers in the commission of 
a riot, or any other breach of the peace and to execute it in such a manner as 
naturally tends to raise tumults and affrays he must, when he engages in such 
bold disturbances of the public peace, at his peril abide the event of his ac¬ 
tions ; and therefore if in doing any of these acts he or his confederates happen 
to kill a man, they are all guilty of murder or manslaughter, as the case may 
be, provided the act done were the result of the confederacy, and happened 
during the actual strife or endeavour, or at least within such reasonable time 
after wards as to leave it probable that no fresh provocation intervened. 
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“ The punishment will vary according to the degree and quality of each 
offence.” 

It will be the duty of Her Majesty’s Consular Servants to be guided by 
this exposition of the law, however painful to their feelings may be the neces. 
sity of enforcing it. 

I have to instruct you to transmit to all Her Majesty’s Consuls in China 
copies of this despatch, and of my letter to Mr. Compton ; and to direct them 
to make the same public within their respective Consulates. You will also 
direct them to republish at the same time Her Majesty’s Order in Council of 
the 7th of April, 1844, and the Ordinance No. 7 of the 20th November, 1844, 
11 For the better administration of justice in the Consular Courts and to esta¬ 
blish a Registration of British subjects within the dominions of China.” 

You will make a similar publication of these several documents at Hong¬ 
kong.—I have, &c. 

Palmerston. 


56. Mr. Addington to Mr. Compton. 

Foreign office, March 11, 1847* 

Sir,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters of the 28th of October and 28th of November, the last inclosing copies of 
correspondence and other papers relative to the proceedings taken against you by 
her majesty's consul at Conton, in consequence of your conduct on the 4th and 
8th of July, 1846. 

Lord Palmerston directs me to state to you in reply, that her majesty’s govern, 
ment entirely approve the conduct of Sir John Davis in directing her majesty’s 
consul at Canton to proceed against you for what you did on those two days, and 
they regret that in consequence of the irregular manner in which these proceed, 
ings were conducted, you have escaped the penalty which you would otherwise 
have incurred; for her majesty’s government are advised by the law officers of the 
Crown, to whom all the papers connected with the occurrences of the 4th and 
8th of July, have been referred, that you were guilty of offences on those days, 
for which you would have been liable to punishment if you had been proceeded 
against in the consular court of Canton under the provisions of the Ordinance 
No. 7 of 1644. 

Her Majesty’s Government, however, trust that your having escaped from any 
penalty on this occasion, in consequence of a defect in the form of the proceed¬ 
ings against you. will not serve as encouragement either to yourself or to others to 
commit towards the people of China acts of violence or contumely which you 
would not venture to practise towards the humblest individual in your own coun. 
try; for her majesty’s government, while they will exact and require from the 
Chinese that British subjects shall be as free from molestation and insult in China 
as they would be in England, are determined on the other hand, so far as lies in 
their power, to exact and require from British subjects in China that they shall 
abstain as much as they would do if they were in England, from offering molesta¬ 
tion and insult to other persons; and her majesty’s chief superintendent in China 
and all her majesty’s consular officers will be most strictly enjoined to enforce to 
the fullest extent against all offenders those powers of repression and punish¬ 
ment which have been vested in them by the Legislature and by the Crown. 

Her Majesty’s Government would much neglect their duty if they were to per- 
mit the permanence of peace between China and England to be endangered, and 
the great interests involved in its continuance to be put into jeopardy, by the 
wanton acts of inconsiderate or reckless individuals,—I am, &c. 

H. U. Addington. 


57. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis. 

Foreign Office, March 11, 1847. 
Sir.—I have to instruct you, in transmitting to her majesty’s consul in China 
copies of my preceding despatch of this day, to call the attention of those officers 
to the absolute necessity of strictly adhering, in the administration of justice in 
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their consular courts, to the regulations prescribed in Ordinance No. 7 of 1844. 
If due attention had been paid in Mr. Compton’s case the forms required by this 
Ordinance, much inconvenience would have been avoided. 

In the instruction which you issued tp the consuls on the 22d of November, 
1844, with reference to Ordinance No. 7, you restricted them, in conformity with 
the regulations laid down for the consuls in the Levant, from sending to Hong, 
kong for trial any other persons than those accused of murder. You will consider 
whether it may not be expedient to modify this restriction, and to allow the 
Consuls to send to Hongkong for trial before the Chief Justice of the colony, in 
conformity with Ihe provisions of the Order in Council of the 17th of April, 1844 
parties implicated in serious riots. 

I should wish you also to consider whether it may not be expedient to pass 
an Ordinance in the Legislative Council empowering her majesty’s consuls to 
require disturbers of the public 
1 am, &c. 

Palmerston. 


58. Sir John Davis to Viscount Palmerston. —(Reed. March 23.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, January 29, 1847. 

My Lord.—Your Lordship’s despatch of October 17th leaves it to my discretion 
to be guided by circumstances as to issuing a public notification, cautioning British 
subjects against the dangers to which they must necessarily expose themselves by 
proceedings on their part calculated to excite the animosity of the Chinese, and 
warning them not to expect reparation for losses incurred by their own misconduct. 

I have had sufficient reason to anticipate you Lordship’s instructions, as my 
despatches will have shewn, in consequence of repeated acts of violence on tho 
part of the same individual, though specially warned by the consul at Canton. 

Enough appears to me to have been done on this point for the present, and I 
believe the merchants are fully aware that they would have to bear losses tracea¬ 
ble to their own misconduct. The consul informs me that, from opposing au¬ 
thority, they have turned to recriminating on each other, a very natural course. 

Everything is so perfectly quiet and orderly at Canton, that 1 shall prefer 
postponing your Lordships caution to any time when it may be hereafter needed, 
rather than provoke the subject anew at present. When I have made the com¬ 
munication to the Chinese government prescribed by your Lordship’s despatch of 
3d October, it shall be duly reported.—I have, Arc. 

J. F. Davis. 


59. Sir John Davis to Viscount Palmerston. —(Recc. April 23). 

Victoria, Hongkong, February 12, 1847. 

My Lord.—As soon as possible after the receipt of your Lordship’s despatch of 
October 3d directing me to make the communication to Keying therein pointed 
out, I addressed the inclosed to the Chinese Minister, embodying the substance 
in nearly the same words. Your Lordship’s depatch was received nearly four 
months after its date (October 3. January 23); and time and distance had made it 
necessary (as it appeared to myself) to exercise the sort of discretion which some, 
times becomes requisite under such circumstances, in omitting the following pas¬ 
sage: “that as it is essential, with a view to preventing future outrage, that an 
example should be made of those who were engaged in that [disorder] which hap¬ 
pened in July, the British government request that the Canton authorities will 
make proper inquiries into the transaction, and punish according to law the most 
guilty of the rioters.” 

More than six months had elapsed since the occurrence, when the number** 
killed and w'ounded by the shots of the foreigners had inflicte d a more severe 
punishment and made a more striking example than anything that could now be 
done by the Chinese government, whose attempt to punish any of its people at 
this time for those occurrences might involve it in very serious consequences, run- 
sidering its confessedly w< ak state. I trust therefore that your Lordship will con¬ 
sider I have e xercised a pi opt i ditcrction under the circumstances 


peace to find security for their good behaviour. 
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I have every reason to hope that niv despatch of J.innnrv 4 2hlh will convince 
vour Lordship that there was no undue backwardness on my part to supply the 
protection of a steamer to our merchants at Cantrv> I beg, with reference to this 
subject, to inclose some very strong opinions of Sir H. Poltinger (exactly coincid¬ 
ing with Sir Thomas Cochrane), which were entirely approved by her majesty’s 
government. With this before me, added to the particular instructions I myself 
had received, and the decided objections urged by the consul to the presence of a 
steamer, I could not but consider that 1 incurred sonic personal responsibility m 
sending up the “Nemesis” when I did. 

I have received the inclosed reply from Keying to my note, conveying your 
Lordship’s communication. It is worded in some degree as reply to myrelf. and 
I therefore sent the short rejoinder which is herewith forwarded, repeating that i 
had made the communication as directed by her majesty’s government, giving the 
Chinese authorities credit for the exertions and precautions which they have cer- 
taiiilv displayed of late, and expressing mv hope that proper restraints on both 
sides would effectually prevent the chance of future troubles.—1 have. Ace. 

J. F. Davis. 


60. Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong, February 13. 18*17. 

I have had the honor to receive y°nr excellency’s reply to inv note of the 30 th 
January, in which I oonveyed a communication from her majesty’s government, 
according to the instructions I had received as in duty bound. 

It will be my duty to transmit your excellency’s reply to her majesty’s govern¬ 
ment. I shall state the truth in announcing that the precautions taken by the 
Chinese government have been lately much greater than before the disturbances 
of Jillv Inst and I 'therefore hope that troubles cannot again occur. British sub¬ 
jects have been very sirictlv warned against originating disturbances on 1 heir own 
part, and thus wc may hope that tranquillity will be preserved on both sides. This 
will be most just and expedient, and lor the general good.—I beg to renew, &o. 

J. F. Davis. 


- ■« 


- * 
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Art. III. Bibliotheca. Sinira: Introduction; No. !ii., Si /\\ng 
kung Ku y or Public Proofs from the west. By the late Rev. Dr. 
W11.liam Milne. (Continued from page 411.) 

Mr. Editor, —In the course of my creeping over some book-shelves, I have 
met with a remark to this effect: it is common for weak minds, and half-drilled 
scholars, to speak most of what they have been last thinking because they 
think most of what they have been last reading; and thus, with an affected 
originality of thought, they figure away in conversation to the great enter¬ 
tainment of the company, till some sagacious friend, who has gone over the 
same ground before, begs leave to put the gentleman in mind, that what may 
seem original to him, was not new to the learned world for more than a 
century ago. For, the same ideas were published in such a year by Mr. 

-, the celebrated historian, and author of a tragedy : or bv Dr. so & so, 

that most subtle metaphysician, and excellent mathematical scholar; or bv 
t.h»; Rev.-, a judicious critic and sound dnine. fi is no! mv mUn 
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tion, sir, on the one Tiand, to dispute the truth of this remark, with those 
stiff, dogmatical beings, who would check the freedom of useful and enter¬ 
taining conversation, by their cold formalities; who would deprive the com¬ 
pany of the pleasure of a good remark, because it did not chance to fall 
from their own lips; and who perhaps are not extremely averse to inform 
their friends, that about fifteen years ago, they met with the same observa¬ 
tions in the Greek classics which they read at school, and in the margin 
of which they had since written some notes, critical and explanatory. Nor 
is it my intention on the other hand, to justify the presumptuous forwa-dness 
and impertinence of those who are constantly dunning their friends, with 
mangled quotations from their favorite authors, Homer, Quintilian, Virgil, 
Voltaire, and sir Isaac Newton; who are ambitious to shine, if even in bor¬ 
rowed feathers; and who think that the ideas formed in their imagination, 
will be hailed by others, a3 the bud of an original genius. I shall leave it 
to abler pens to adjust matters between these two very different classes of 
men, and to point out a proper medium (a task indeed \) of conversation and 
writing, by adopting which, one may instruct and entertain the majority, 
without exciting the envy, rankling the anger, feeding the vanity, or offend¬ 
ing the scrupulosity of any. 

But, to be short, I will tell you a secret, if you will promise to keep it as 
well as the generality of my confidants do. I send you the analysis of a 
Chinese book; but do not on any account let your readers know, that I 
was lately reading it; for they would instantly identify me with those who, 
having no resources of their own, are, like beggars, solely dependant on 
what the day may bring in. 

Your’s truly, Tii Yu. 

No. II. 

Title. — jj Q ^ Si fang kung kii, i. e. “Public proofs from 

the west;” intimating that the work contains the common evidences of Fuh, 
or Budha. 

Author.— It was compiled by Shin Tsing-chin and Chow Yuen-chin, who 
Were believers in the doctrines of Fuh. The preface was written by Sha- 
hung, a priest of Fuh. He says, “when the compilers had finished the 
work, and had it ready for the blocks, they asked me to write a preface; 
and I have written on the three grand means [of attaining happiness,] viz. 
belief, conduct, and desire, in order to lead on, and advise the reader.” 

Date. —It was published in the 13th year of Kien lung, about a. d. 1748 
and reprinted at the Hae-chwang-sze temple, Canton, in the 30th year of the 
same Emperor. 

Nature of the Work. —A compilation of miscellaneous essays, illus¬ 
trated by thirty plate3 : There are in all fourteen essays or papers, some of 
them supposed to be very old. It is wholly of a religious nature, describes 
minutely the happiness which the sect looks for in the life to come, points 

out the way to it; and contains animated exhortations to the worship of 
jdols, &c. 

voi,. xvi no ix rfr 
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Form. —One volume small octavo, containing 33 pages. Costs in China 
about the value of two shillings, English money. But is most generally 
given away gratis; a practice not uncommon in China, with books which 
are supposed to have a useful tendency. There is subjoined to it a list of 
subscribers, consisting of twenty-five names, two priests, and three disci¬ 
ples, who each contributed a small sum to pay the expense of printing. 
They subscribe in all the different proportions from seven shillings and six¬ 
pence to about nine-pence. 

Contents. —The subjects though not numbered in the original, I shall 
arrange in order, for the sake of making a few extracts from them. 1. A 
preface. 2. Seventeen plates, representing the peach-garden of Paradise ; 
O-nan, a disciple of Fuh, forming a group of persons and teaching them ; the 
world, twenty stories high, widening towards the top, like an inverted 
pyramid, and resting on a lotus flower, beneath which is the sea of fragrant 
waters, over whose surface the winds of the metempsychosis blow; the uni¬ 
verse divided into four islands, in the midst of which is the lofly mountain 
Sec-ne, rising up above the height of the sun and moon; the mo9t felicitous 
part of Paradise; the seven palisado fences; the seven canopies of net-work; 
the seven rows of trees ; the turrets; the seven pearl and lotus pools ; the 
floors of the palace, paved with square tiles of gold ; the birds of Paradise, 
perching on the trees, and singing stanzas from the sacred books; Ne-to 
Fuh delivering laws; an assembly or group of the more eminently virtuous; 
the air and manner of those who are travelling in good earnest to life in the 
west; the people of the six quarters, (viz. north, south, east, west, above, and 
below,) praising Fuh, in the language of a book which lies in the midst of 
them; and the manner in which the followers of Fuh perform worship,—these 
with a variety of other things, all belonging to the other world, are repre¬ 
sented. 3. An introduction to the following papers. 4. A general ex¬ 
hortation to cultivate virtue. 5. Fuh delivers the O-ne-to canon. This 
piece is said to have been translated from some western language, by Kew- 
mo-lo shih. It treats of Fuh, and of Paradise. 6. A prayer, or charm, for 
the removal of all evil. It is wholly unintelligible to the Chinese, being 
the bare sounds of Indian words expressed in Chinese characters, without 
any explanation. 7. The ten repetitions. To continue repeating the words, 
44 O-ne-to Fuh,” as long as a person can, without pausing to draw breath, is 
called a Neen, i. e. repetition. 8. A hymn of praise to Fuh. 9. Nine 
plates, representing various forms of Fuh ; together with the forms of the 
superior, middle, and lower classes of persons, produced in Paradise from 
the lotus flower. These persons all sit cross-legged on the lotus, and are 
encircled with six lines of small dots, rising from the lotus at the bottom, 
and which, after forming nearly the shape of a pear, terminate in a point 
at the top. 10. The priest Sze-sin’s address to the young and the iged, to 
those that have children and those that have not, to the rich and the poor,— 
exhorting them to seek life in the west. 11. On constancy and persever¬ 
ance in repeating the name of Fuh. 12. The ten advantages which arise 
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from repeating the name of Fuh. 13. Footsteps or traces of those who have 
already gone to life in the west. 14. Paradise, and the way to obtain it 
15. A discourse dehorting from the dread of death. 16 The teacher, 
Leeh-ming-keu’s two things that ought to be done, and three things that 
ought not be done. 17. Yun-lee, deliorts from taking away animal life, 
and exhorts to rescue it when others attempt to take it away. 18. Yun-lee 
on the monthly and annual fasts. In every month of the year, there are six 
fasts, viz. on the 8th, 14th, 15th, 23d, 29th, and 30th days. Besides these 
there are three full months of fasts in every year, viz. the 1st, 5th, and 9th 
months,—so that this sect has one hundred and sixty two fasts every 
year ! Both to the monthly and annual fasts, are affixed six small circular 
plates, with thirty dots in each, and the word u Fuh w placed in the centre. 
These are for the purpose of fixing the lowest number of repetitions in one 
fast 19. List of subscribers to the second edition. 

Composition and style. The style is what the Chinese call Chung-t&ng- 
c hi-wan, i. e. middle class composition; neither above the comprehension of 
the unlettered reader, nor offensive to the eye and ear of the learned. Never¬ 
theless the great number of technical phrases peculiar to tho sect of Fuh f 
and of foreign words left untranslated, renders the book in some parts hard 
to be understood. In other respects, the style is simple and animated, and 
a very good model for tracts and discourses on practical subjects, where it is 
an object to touch the feelings and reach the heart The Christian mission¬ 
ary should not be unacquainted with the book: those noble and divine sub¬ 
jects which it is his business to teach, if expressed in such clear and animat¬ 
ed language, would fall with great force on the heart; and would be read 
and heard with a degree of pleasure, even when their influence may not be 
felt The far greater part of the books of Fuh, are exceedingly obscure from 
such causes as those above mentioned; glossaries are sometimes attached to 
the end of them, but these are also frequently so obscure as to leave the 
reader without satisfaction. A person skilled in the Pali and Sungskrit lan¬ 
guages, reading the books of Fuh in Chinese, would possess great advantages 
for understanding them. Constant references to the metempsychosis, occur 
throughout their books, which also tend to render them difficult at first A 
Dictionary of the technical and foreign words employed by this sect, would 
be a useful help to the Chinese student 

Extracts.—I shall follow the arrangement of the subjects above given. 

1. 11 1 have examined all the books and canons, and find that the true laws, 
viz. belief, conduct, and desire, are the coin and food [used on the way to] 
the pure land: like the feet of the tripod, one cannot be wanted.'* 

2. In plate 3d, which represents the world like an inverted pyramid, it is 
said.—“ There are infinite and innumerable worlds such as this : this is but a 
single specimen selected out of myriads of myriads"—‘‘each single seed* of 
the world, produces twenty worlds." 

* This figure would lead one to suppose, that they believe that worlds 
PROPAGATE worlds, as seeds do their kind ! 
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3. “Mr. Koo-tih said:—When other sects seek to learn the true way, it 
resembles the crawling of auto up a steep and lofty mountain: travelling to 
obtain life in the pure land, resembles sailing on smooth water, with a fair 
wind and full canvass.*' 

4. 44 Alas ! this body is totally void of anything that is good ; yet who is 
there that is not deceived by it! its bones, which exceed seven feet in 
length, must be bound together by tendons. Its fleshy parts must be covered 
over with skin. Its nine apertures are constantly pouring out that which is 
impure. Its six senses are blindly indulged. Its hair, and nails, and teeth 
collect heaps of dust! Its mucus, tears, and spittle, resemble the filth of a 
house of office. Worms are assembled in crowds within ; and its outside often 
becomes food for flies, who eat into the flesh. A single disease puts an end 
to its life !" 

5. 44 If there are any virtuous men and virtuous women, who, hearing of 
O-ne-to Fuh, shall hold fast the mark of his name; if for one day, if for two 
days, if for three days, if for four days, if for five days, if for six days, if for 
seven days,—they hold it fast with one mind ; then when the end of their life 
arrives, O-ne-to Fuh, with the whole multitude of the sacred ones, will appear 
before them." 

6. [The reader is referred to the 5th Number of the Gleaner, page 168, 
where an extract of the subject of this particular is given.] 

7. 44 Every morning, after dressing, turn your face to the west; stand 
upright; clasp your hands; and with a continued sound, say— 4 O-ne-to Fuh." 
To exhaust one breath is called 44 a repetition." Ten such, are called the ten 
repetitions. But these must be according to the length or shortness of one's 
breathing; and cannot be all fixed at one length, or one distance. When a 
breath is quite out that is the limit. The sound should neither be high nor 
low, neither slow nor quick; but modulated to the due medium." 

8. 44 O-ne-to Fuh ! thy body is the color of gold ! 

44 Thy countenance is lovely, and without compare ! 

44 Thy snow-white looks, wave around the Wo-see-me hill ! 

44 A glance of thy scarlet eyes, renders transparent the four seas !" 

9. 44 [He who] knows that all laws and rules form but a perfect vacuum, 
will be without fear and trouble." 

10. 44 You, poor people; it is good for you to repeat the name of Fuh. At 
present your clothes and food are deficient; you are poor and vile ; always hun¬ 
gry and cold; these all are the consequences of your not cultivating virtue in 
a former state of existence. Your retribution is manifest. If you do not re¬ 
form the past, and do well for the future, the moment you die, you will be 
like the weight which falls from the scales into the well—when will it again 
be taken out ?" 

• 

11. •« Having vowed to repeat the name of Fuh, you must ardently pray f 
vigorously act, confidently hope, and be sincere in all: cherish not other 
thoughts. Be serious as if you were going to execution ; as if fleeing from a 
mortal enemy ; as if flames or floods beset you around. With your whole 
heart seek to be delivered from the bitter pains of the transmigration, that 

you be no more subject to mortal births." 
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12. 44 [The ten advantages which the man who repeats the name of Fuh 
enjoys, are here abridged.]— 44 J. All the powerful gods of heaven will secretly 
aud always protect him. 2. All the demi-gods will constantly follow and 
keep him. 3. All the Fuhs will day and night protect and think of him. O- 
ne-to Fuh will constantly keep him within the circle of his resplendent light. 
4 . No devil can harm him; neither serpents, dragons, nor poison can touch 
him. 5. He shall neither be hurt by fire nor water, by thieves nor swords, 
by arrows nor prisons, by an untimely death nor by a suffering life. 6. All 
his former crimes shall melt ?.way; and he shall be delivered even from the 
guilt of murder. 7. His dreams will be all right and pleasant. 8. His heart 
will be always glad; his countenance shining; and his strength abundant. 
9. He will be always respected by the people of the world, who will liberally 
give to him, and worship him as they worship Fuh. 10. When he comes to 
die, his heart will be without fear; his thoughts will be regular. He will see 
O-ne-to Fuh with all the sacred ones, who will introduce him to the pure 
land. 1 ' 

13. “In the Dynasty Sung, in the district of Tan, Mr. Hwang, a black¬ 
smith, at every moving of the tongs and every stroke of the hammer, used 
with his full force to repeat the name of Fuh. One day while in good health, 
he called a neighbour to write the following verse for him :— 

“ Ting ting tang tang,* 

41 The iron ofl refined, becomes steel at length. 

44 Peace is hear ! 

44 1 am bound to the west.” 

44 Having uttered these words, he was instantly transformed ; (i. e. died,) 
this verse spread far and many people of Hoo-nan province became followers 
of Fuh.” 

14. (Vide pages 94, 95, 96, &c. of the present number of the Gleaner.) 

15. 44 When one’s sickness becomes serious, and he is about to die, let not 
relatives weep, sigh, and make a noise, and thus disturb his spirit; but let them 
with one voice repeat the name of Fuh, and assist the man in his progress to 
life [in the west.] A long time after the breath is gone, it will be soon enough 
to mourn.” 

16. “ [Two things that ought to be done.] 1. To seek to live in the pure 
land. 2. To practice all kinds of good deeds. [These things that ought not 
te be done.] 1. Do not enter into corrupt sects.”—[It is remarkable that the 
T’een-chu Keaou, or Roman Catholic Religion, is here specified, as one of 
those which ought to be avoided. It existed in China before this book was 
written; and I suspect the compilers improved their own system by it, especi¬ 
ally in what relates to another life ; for the books of Fuh written previously to 
the date of this one, are much more gross and have much less sense in their 
dogmas; at least this is the case with those of them that have come in my 

way.] 2. Do not reckon that [your repetitions of the name of Fuh] will be 
turned into money [in the life to come.] 3. Do not take away animal life. 

17. 44 All men love life. Every creature covets existence. Why then, kill 

* Ting ting, &c.—these words have no meaning, but barely express the 
sound of the hammer on the iroq. 
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the bodies of other living beings, in order to fill our own mouths?—I advise 
you to beware of killing animals. Families who do not take animal life, good 
demons protect them; their calamities melt away; the thread of their life is 
drawn out in length; their posterity are virtuous and filial; and countless 
good fortunes attend them. 

18. [On fasts.] The canons say, six days in every month, four celestial 
kings walk about in the world, examining the actions of men. [On four of 
these days they send deputies;] on the 13th and 15th, they go round in person, 
and examine who among men, are filial to parents; who faithful to Princes; 
who accord with the San PAu, (i. e. three precious ones; duties of the sect,) 
and who, cultivate virtue. 

P. S. I suppose, sir, the length of this analysis, will be an objection to it 
with many of your readers; but I could hardly on my plan, do justice to the 
book, in a smaller compass. I shall try to make an atonement for this error, 
by condensing as much as possible my next communication. I shall only 
further observe, that this book is also called Ne-to-king-too. It was publish¬ 
ed under this name in the same year, with the one of which I have given the 
analysis. I have collated them, and find the only difference is, that the lat¬ 
ter wants the preface. 


Art. IV. Readings in Chinese Poetry: specimens Nos . I and 2, 
the Harmonious Water-birds, and the Mouse-Ear. Communicat¬ 
ed for the Chinese Repository. 


No. 1. 



The Harmonious Water-birds. 








a m * 

The harmonious voices of the sacred water-birds, 
Are heard from their river island home: 




This excellent damsel, retiring and mild, 
Is a lovely mate for our virtuous prince, 
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On the waves of the river’s running stream, 

(The Hang plant’s stalks uneven stems,) 

Are swaying to and fro: 

This excellent damsel retiring and mild, 

When waking and sleeping, our prince was seeking. 

While seeking, but not having found, 

His troubled thoughts waking and sleeping exclaimed, 

How long! Oh how long! 

He turns him around on his bed, and turns back, 

He turns him all around, and returns. 

% % $■ £ % 
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The Hang plant’s stalks uneven stems, 

Are swaying to and fro. He gathers them now ; 

This excellent damsel retiring and mild. 

With lutes and guitars he welcomes her home. 

The Hang plant’s stalks uneven stems 
Are swaying to and fro, they are fit for offering now: 

This excellent damsel retiring and mild, 

With music of bells and of drums come welcome her home. 

The above is a translation of the first ode in the Chiuese collec¬ 
tion of poetry called the Shi King. It is referred to more than once 
by Confucius, as a specimen of highly finished composition, and 
chaste human feelings. A literal translation into English is an im¬ 
possibility for the idioms of the Chinese and English languages, 
which differ widely enough in prose, are still more remote in poetry. 
“ Mandarin ducks quack-quack" might be a literal translation of 
the first line into " Canton English,” but such a version would give 
the English reader, no other than ludicrous images, without express* 
ing any one of the really beautiful allusions which the lines convey 
to a Chinese mind. In the translation, therefore, no attempt ha 6 
been made to transfer the Chinese idiom to our language, but the 
effort has been made to give the ideas as accurately as possible 
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in language which claims to be nothing more than very slightly 
measured prose. The only addition which I have ventured to make 
to the original, has been in adding the first line of the second verse. 
“ On the waves of the rivers running stream.” This is not necessary 
in Chinese, for the Hang plant being a familiar water plant would 
at once suggest this idea to the native, while to the English reader, 
the name being unfamiliar, the idea would not occur. 

The ode commemorates the marriage of the ancient king 

1 .1 Wan Wang founder of the Chau dynasty, with A® 
T‘ai Sz’, a lady equally celebrated for her beauty and her virtue. It 
is supposed to have been composed by some of the inmates of the 
king’s palace, to commemorate the event, and was written imme¬ 
diately after her arrival. In its structure it belongs to the class of 

Chinese poetry included under the denomination of hing, m , or 
“ suggestive”, in which some other object than the one intended is 
first mentioned, and some quality or trait in the object thus men¬ 
tioned, suggests or introduces the idea which the poet wishes to present, 
and in the comparison or the contrast of the two, consists the prin¬ 
cipal beauty of the composition. In the ode before us, the points 
of suggestion and comparison are not very remote, though some 
acquaintance with Chinese history and customs are necessary, in 
order to appreciate them. Fortunately however, one has not to 
look far for such knowledge, for all the odes in the Shf King, 
have been so fully commented on, by innumerable scholars, that 
the chief difficulty is to choose which commentator to read. This 


difficulty too, is completely obviated if the student is so fortunate 
as to possess the ftp ^ Kin ting Sh[ 

King chnen shwoh ton tstoan, an admirable compilation in twen¬ 
ty-four volumes, made in the reign of K^nghf, and comprising the 
most valuable notes of a large number of authors. In this work as 
in every thing else that relates to the Chinese classics, the first place 
is given to the notes of the Chinese “ universal scholar” Chiifu tsz’ 
and for the convenience of the reader, the more important notes are 


printed in large type, which may be read continuously, while the 
notes in small type, which commonly contain something worthy of 
notice may be left until such time, as inclination or the course of 
his studies, turns his attention to them. Partly as an elucidation of 
the ode already given, and partly as a specimen of the character of 
Chinese commentary, the notes which are subjoined, have been 
elected from the twenty solid pages of comment in which the mean¬ 
ing of the twenty lines of text, is copiously set forth 
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King Wan of the state of Chau was naturally possessed of the 
most eniment virtue, and was further so highly favored as to obtain 
a virtuous lady of the Sz’ family for his consort. On her arrival 
at his palace, the inmates perceiving that she possessed the retiring 
and meekly chaste virtues, composed this ode in her praise. They 
first spoke of the responsive notes of the water birds, which dwell 
in delightful harmony on the islands in the river. This excellent 
damsel so modest, meek and mild, so respectful, reverent and chaste 
comparable in all these respects to these sacred birds, is a most 
suitable match for the virtuous Wan Wang. 

In the second stanza, the feelings of the king before he had secured 
this partner of his bosom, are described. The uneven stems of the 
Hang plant float uncertainly on the water, and are tossed about by 
its waves. Thus the king’s thoughts, while his acquisition of this 
rare prise was as yet uncertain, disturbed every moment of his ex¬ 
istence. Waking, his thoughts were of her. Sleeping, his dreams 
were of her. The days passed heavily along, and at night he found 
no repose on his bed. 

In the third stanza, the joy of the king, and of the inmates of his 
palace, when he secured his birds, are described. The stems of the 
Hang plant, which at first suggested the uneasy emotions of the 
king, are now used to represent the bride. It is a plant which when 
ripe is used both for food and for sacrifices, a person is represented 
as gathering the ripe stalks, as they float along the uncertain tide, 
when properly prepared, they are offered in the solemn sacrifices. 
This suer crests the arrival of the bride at her new home, and the 

OO 7 

fitness of her union with a man of such excellent virtue as Wan 
W4ng, while the music of lutes and guitars, of drums and bells, ex¬ 
press the joy with which she is received, and the tender affection 
she is to share. 

By the “ water-birds” are doubtless meant the mandarin ducks, 
so long and justly celebrated in China for the affection and constancy 
of the male and female. During life the same pair always continue 
together, and yet they exhibit none of that forward fondness seen in 
animals whose loves are less constant. Hence they are said to have 
perfect affection with dire restraint, and men may hear their har¬ 
monious voices, but cannot see ought that is too familiar. In des¬ 
cribing the character of the lady Sz,’ she is called “ retiring and 
mild.” By mildness is meant the deep gentleness and seriousness 
of her nature, which shows itself in her modest and retiring de¬ 
portment. 

VO!,. VVI. \(* IX .>* 
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The Hang plant grows in rivers and ponds. Its root is in the 
ground, and its round stem; which is white near the ground, and 
green near the surface of the water, appears to have some power of 
elongation and contraction, according as the water becomes deeper 
or shallower Its leaves are of a purplish or reddish color, about 
an inch (Chinese) in circumference, and float on the surface. The 
flower is yellow. It is sometimes put in wiue to give it flavor, and 
ometimes used in sacrifices. 

The ^5^ Kin had five or seven strings, and the Seh had twen¬ 
ty-five, they are here used for all sorts of smaller and soft sounding 
instruments, while the bells aud drums denote all those of more 
powerful tone. Their being all mentioned together, shows how 
great and universal was the joy, when the lady Sz’ was brought home 
to the palace of Wan W&ng. The joy was most appropriate, for a 
man of such talents aud worth, as Wan Wang aud a woman of such 
beauty and virtue as the lady Sz’, are not often seen in the world, 
and when two persons so eminent are brought together, there is 
reason to hope, that not merely will they be supremely happy, but, 
what is of far more consequence, all those under their influence will 
also share their happiness. 

Confucius said that in this ode there is “ music without voluptu¬ 
ousness, and grief without excessive sorrow,” which (says Chu 
ftitsz,) in my humble opinion, is equivalent to saying, that the author 
of this ode has accurately conceived the proper feelings of nature, 
and expressed them in strict harmony with truth.” Wan Wing’s joy 
was shown by the union of lutes and guitars and drums and bells; had 
it been shown by feasting and revelling and excess, it would have been 
voluptuous and improper. His grief was shown by his uneasiness; 
had it been shown by weeping aud lamentations, it would have been 
unmanly and excessive sorrow. 

In the opinion of Chwfu tsz’, the music to which this ode had been 
set, was lost long before his time, but he recommends to students to 
be often repeating it, and investigating the composition of its sen¬ 
tences by which they may in time obtain some insight into the 
mysteries of poetic composition. 

A large part of the notes on this ode are intended to illustrate the 
various human relations, and their appropriate duties, to which it 
refers, but we shall content ourselves, with the following sentences 
which are printed in large type near the close. 

Kw4ng Hang says, ‘ the institution of marriage lies at the founda¬ 
tion ol a nation's prosperity tnd is the source of ten thousand happf 
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nesses. When the rites of matrimony are duly ordered, all things 
assume tlier proper place, and heaven’s decrees are perfected. Hence 
Confucius in arranging the odes gave the fi^st place to this of the 
“ Harmonious Water Birds,” For he said, that those who hold the 
highest station, are the father and mother of the people, and if the 
actions of the prince and his consort do not correspond with those of 
heaven and earth, it will be impossible to serve acceptably the divine 
spirits, or regulate all things according to just rule. From ancient 
days till now, the prosperity or decline of the three dynasties of Hid, 
Shdng, and Chau, have been entirely owing to their attention to or 
neglect of these great truths. 

JVo 2. The Mouse Ear. 
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I gather and gather again the Mouse Ear plant, 
But my bamboo basket I cannot fill; 

Alas! I am thinking about my lord, 

And the basket I have laid by the broad road side. 
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I wish to ascend yon stone covered hill, 

But my palfrey is lame, and cannot go up : 

Then bring me the storm-cup of gold all enchased, 
That I for a while my long griefs may not cherish. 
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m m st 

I wish to ascend yon high hill’s back, 

Put alas my black palfrey all sickly and wan; 
Then bring me that cup of the unicorn’s horn, 
That I for a while my long woes may forget 









& & & 

I wish to ascend that rock hill’s gentle slope, 
But alas my poor palfrey all weak with disease, 
My page too! unable to walk; 

Then I alas! what shall I do! 



ff 


This is the third of the odes in the Shi King. It appears to be the 
composition of the lady Sz’, wife of king Wan. The exact occasion 
on which it was composed is not clearly ascertained. Some suppose, 
that it was while Wan Wang was absent on some service for the 
tyrannical Chau, the last emperor of the Sh&ng dynasty. Others 
suppose that it was composed during the time when the. tyrant, hav¬ 
ing conceived some jealousy of king Wan W£ng had immured him 
in prison. Whatever may have been the particular occasion, it 
is evident that the long absence of her husband, and the dread of 
some danger befalling him, had filled the mind of lady Sz’ with fears, 
which are implied rather than expressed in the ode. In it may be 
seen the depth of her chaste devotion to her lord. 

The structure of the ode, is what is called or direct , the 

emotions of the poet being expressed in on ct language, without 
comparisons or metaphors. In the first stanza the lady describes 
herself, as thinking on the absence of her husband, and having her 
mind so filled with painful thoughts on that account as to be unable 
to perform the simple action of filling an open basket, with a plant 
which grew in great abundance by the road side. The remaining 
stanzas, are merely extended expressions of the idea of her anxiety 
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and grief, she wishes to ascend a high stone crowned hill, that she 
may look out, and see whether there are any signs of her husband’s 
return, but owing to the lameness of her horse he cannot convey her 
thither. She calls for wine, not with the intention of drowning her 
sorrows with it, which idea is rejected with indignation by the com¬ 
mentators, but to express the depth of her grief which is such as can¬ 
not be soothed by ordinary occupations. Again she wishes to ascend 
a hill of easier ascent than the first which are spoken of, but she finds 
that her palfrey is so overcome with disease, that his naturally black 
color has changed to a sickly yellowish hue, and he is utterly un¬ 
able to carry her. She calls for another cup, the idea intended being 
obviously the same as in the second stanza. Bethinking herself how¬ 
ever, she proposes to ascend the gentle slope of a neighboring 
eminence, which she. could do on foot, and from which perhaps she 
may obtain some intimation of the return of her lord. But she finds 
that not only is her horse diseased but even her page is sick, and 
unable to walk, and in an agony of grief she bursts into an exclama¬ 
tion, which is incapable of being rendered into English, but the ge¬ 
neral meaning of which is given in the translation. 

The “ mouse ear,” or “ curled ear” is a plant growing in Shensi, 
known by several names. It is a kind of creeping vine, with numer¬ 
ous curly leaves green above and white beneath, with white flowers 
having slender stems, the leaves grow very abundantly and are used 
for food. In the fourth month, the pods are somewhat in the shape 
of the pendant ornaments worn by ladies in their ears, hence it is also 
called Sit. “ Ear pendant.” The basket spoken of was an open 
shallow bamboo basket, very easy to fill, and the commentator’s remark 
that the lady’s finding it so difficult to fill such a basket, with a 
plant so easily gathered as the mouse ear, was itself a proof how much 
her thoughts were occupied about her husband and not about the 
work she was engaged in, and therefore she lays down the basket by 
the roadside, while her thoughts were busy elsewhere. The idea 
is certainly a very natural and beautiful one. 

The “ storm cup” was a large cup with golden ornaments, and 
the " representation of clouds and thunder” engraved on it. The uni¬ 
corn, is doubtless the rhinoceros, cups of whose horn are frequent¬ 
ly found in the curiosity shops of Canton and other Chinese cities. 
According to Chufu tsz’, the horn in its natural state, is of a green 
c lor, and weighs a thousand pounds, and some other writer says, 
will form cups that hold five or six quarts. 

Fu kw£ng remarks, that as long as only her palfrey was diseased, 
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she still had her page to rely upon. But when her page too was taken 
down with sickness, all her plans were rendered unavailing, and she 
could express her grief only by sighs, for even wine could not re¬ 
move such sorrows. Most of the commentators seem to suppose, 
that the gathering of the mouse ear, the storm cup, and the cup of 
the unicorn’s horn, are mentioned only to give distinctness to the 
expression of her feelings, and not by implying that the wife of Wan 
Wang would herself gather vegetables for food, or resort to wine to 
dissipate her grief. 


Art. V. Journal of Occurrence*: Chinese pirates; death of Mr. 
Lowrie; attack upon Messrs. Rcynvaan and Voucher; wreck 
of French ships; arrival of missionaries ; count de Res?. 

The following particulars of the death of Mr. Lowrie are extracted chiefly 
from the China Mail. The account o f the attack upon Messrs. Reynvaan 
and Vaucher, and the death of the latter, which occurred several weeks 
since, is taken from the same source. We leave it to our readers for the 
present to make their own comments upon these distressing and melancholy 
events. That the righteousness of God shall be fully displayed in the 
wrath and wickedness of men, we have no doubt, and though we are called 
to mourn the los9 of a shining light in our beloved Zion, we may rejoice at 
the assurance that the rage of enemies can never harm us, and that it is the 
will of him who doeth all things well. 

Chinese Pirates as we learn by recent arrivals from the north, are becom¬ 
ing very troublesome about the island of Tsungming and on the west coast 
oftheChusan Archipelago. On the former, Tsungming they are said to 
have collected and organized themselves, several thousand strong, under 
the direction of a youth about twenty years of age, and become a terror to 
the native shipping and to the Chinese authorities. Some war junks have 
been sent against them, but seem to have had little success. A rumor was 
abroad at Shanghai of their having made prisoner of the chief military officer 
on the island. What they are prepared for on the coast of the Chusan group, 
the melancholy report of their doings on the 19th of August, may give our 
readers some idea. There is, we think, much reason to fear that it is not in 
the power of the Chinese government to arrest their high career of evil do¬ 
ing. They say, “the officers rob the people, and we will rob the officers 
and any others whom we please.” At one time and another, overtures have 
repeatedly been made by foreigners to the Chinese government for coopera¬ 
tion against these freebooters; but hitherto these have, with one or two 
exceptions, been rejected. Erelong some more systematic and efficient 
measures must be adopted. Western governments must have their repre¬ 
sentatives at Peking and their own armed vessels on these coasts, for se¬ 
curity and protection. 

The Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, who was a Missionary at Ningpo, had been 
appointed to meet with others, at Shanghai, to revise the translation of the 
New Testament into Chinese. He journeyed from Ningpo to Shanghai the 
latter part of May, traveling by native vessels via Chinhai and Chapti. 
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It being necessary for Mr. Lowrie to return temporarily to Ningpo, and as 
no other opportunity of going presented, he decided to return by the route 
that he came. He left Shanghai on Monday the 16th of August, by the canal 
for Chapu, being accompanied by his servant and another man, natives of 
Ningpo. He arrived on Tuesday morning the ldth, at Chapfi, and immedi¬ 
ately engaged one of the Cliinhai passage boats to convey Inin to CLichai. 
There being a very strong southerly wind, the vessel did not set sail until 
Thursday morning at 9 o’clock. VVh n the boat h id proceeded some eight 
or ten inil^s, they perceived a piratical craft bearing down upon them As it 
approached, Mr. Lowrie took a small American flag in his hand, and went on 
the bow of the boat. The pirates soon clearly manifested their intentions by 
firing upon the boat, and when along side boarding it. There appeared to be 
some twenty or more men, with ginguls, matchlocks, spears and swords. 
The boatmen and native passengers being ali very much terrified, concealed 
themselves as much as they could, while Mr. Lowrie seated himself in the 
cabin watching the work of destruction, and gave them the keys of his trunk 
and boxes. Though they inflicted injury upon the boatmen, and took the 
clothes from off them, yet they did not molest him, nor rob him of his watch 
or the money that was about his person. 

When the pirates began to tear up the floor to rummage the hold, Mr 
Lowrie went on deck and seated himself in front of the mainmast. As they 
had nearly finished the work of pillaging the boat, it appeared to occur to 
them that Mr. Lowrie would report them to the authorities on his arrival at 
Cliinhai ; and the question was started, whether to kill him at once, or throw 
him overboard. This last being resolved upon, two of the ruffians attempted 
to execute the fell purpose ; but not being able to accomplish it, a third joined 
in the murderous work, and they succeeded in throwing him into the sea. As 
the waves ran high, though he was seen two or three times, he soon sank to 
rise no more. 

The Pirates proceeded to disable the boat by cutting its sails—taking away 
the rudder, &c., and then departed leaving it to the mercy of the winds and 
waves. As soon as the crew had recovered from their fright, they tried to fit 
up the boat to return to Chapu. Not being able to steer the vessel, they rail 
her on a low shore. Mr. Low he's servants reached Cha-poo in the evening, 
and immediately laid a statement of the affair before the Chinese authorities. 
Their depositions to these particulars were taken down, and the officers said 
they would take measures immediately to apprehend the guilty perpetrators. 
The officers wished to detain the servants till these steps should be taken — but 
they said, they must hasten to convey the sad intelligence to Mr Lowrie s 
colleagues at Ningpo. Being supplied with some scanty clothing and a little 
money, they started on Friday morning the tiOth by land for Ningpo, where 
the} arrived on Monday the 23d in the afternoon. 

On their arrival there, with this deeply afflictive intelligence, the matter 
was immediately laid before the Tau-tai, who promised to take instant 
measures for the apprehension af the murderers. Mr. Su-livan, H. B. M. Con¬ 
sul at Ningpo, proffered every aid his official station enabled him to render, 
and steps were taken to recover the remains if possible. Rumors of this nefa¬ 
rious deed reached Shanghai on Saturday the 2*th, which were confirmed 
by letters, dated at Ningpo on the 24 th received here on the 2flth. The 
. matter was immediately laid before the tuul&i, Mealing by Mr. Bates, the 
acting U S A. consul, who on the 31st received a reply, in which the tAutai 
states that he had reported the case to the governor-general of the two Kiting , 
and the governor general of Ghehknng and Fuhkien, and to the governor of 
Chehkiang and to the governor of K-iangsfj and had sent communications to 
his associates and subalierns, that they might all cooperate At the same 
time he offers a reward of $300 for the seizure of the principal, and $10U for 
each of the accomplices. In addition to the measures thus taken bv the local 
authorities, the matter is now being laid before Keying by the American 
Charge d’Affaires; and it is to be hoped that those guilty of so unprovoked 
and wanton a murder will be brought to condign punishment 

On the evening of the oth uit Messrs Reyrivaan and Voucher (the former 
a native of Holland, the latter a Swiss) hired the Hongkong hint.boat No 12 
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to bring them to Victoria. They went on board at 8 o’clock in the evening, 
and, as the Master of the boat informed them lie could not make sail at that 
time, retired to bed. About 11 o’clock the boat got under weigh, but the weather 
becoming thick and rainy, it was about to anchor betwixt the Dutch and 
French forts, when it was attacked and boarded by p.rates, who plundered the 
passengers of their baggage and upwards of $4000 in watches and specie. 
Mr. Vaucher ran on deck, and was either forced or leaped overboard, and 
perished. (His body has since been found and buried at Whampoa.) Mr. Reyn- 
vaan received two severe spear wounds in the neck, with several contusions on 
the head, shoulders, and thighs. Some Chinese passengers were also robbed. 
Fortunaty two gentlemen in a hong boat were returning to Whampoa, and 
being hailed by Mr. Reynvaan, conveyed him back to Canton, followed by 
the fast-boat, the master of which is missing. We understand that in the ab¬ 
sence of the Dutch and French Consuls, Mr Consul Macgregor instituted an 
examination into the circumstances, and forwarded the depositions to the 
Chinese authorities, that no time might be lost in adopting steps for the dis¬ 
covery and apprehension of the pirates. 

The attack was probably preconcerted for the sake of plunder, and a corres¬ 
pondent suggests that the fast-boatman and the servants may have connived 
at it; but it is also possible that as the former is missing he may have been 
killed by the pirates ; and if alive, there is little doubt he will be traced out, 
as his boat is registered here, and his sureties are bound to produce him under 
a h avy penally. 

We formerly mentioned that, in the absence of the Dutch and French Con¬ 
suls (who have now however taken charge of the business), Mr. Macgregor 
considered it his duty to institute an immediate investigation into the circum¬ 
stances of the murderous attack on Messrs Reynvaan and Vaucher, and to for¬ 
ward the deposition to the Chinese authorities. We have since learned that 
upon receiving the communication of the British Consul, Keying issued in¬ 
stant orders to the local Mandarins to institute diligent search for the perpe¬ 
trators, nine of whom have in consequence been seized and examined by the 
Chinese magistrates ; and by these means a portion of the property has already 
been traced out and identified. 

The French ships of war La Gloire and Victorieuse were wrecked, Au¬ 
gust 10th, upon a shoal on the Corea coast, distant 130 leagues from Shang¬ 
hai, at which place two of their boats arrived sixteen days afterwards, 
bringing twenty-four men—having left 540 on a small island with good sup¬ 
plies from the ships. Their object in visiting the coast was to open direct 
intercourse with the court A survey of the coast and neighboring seas 
was also contemplated. They had with them interpreters and also a mis¬ 
sionary, who hoped to join the native Christians in Corea, amounting to 
several thousands. It is said that, the French admiral, when on that coast 
last year, intimated to the king that the visit would be repeated this year, 
and direct intercourse demanded; and the king is said to have referred the 
matter to his liege lord, his majesty Taukwang, who was pleased to intimate 
that the French ought to be courteously received. 

The ships, when they struck, were supposed to have been upon the track 
of the Lyra, and therefore not suspecting any danger. It is expected that 
shipping, taken up at Shanghai, will convey the 540 men directly to Shang¬ 
hai or to Macao. 

The arrival of missionaries at Shanghai has been reported: the Rev. B. 
Southwell and Mrs. Southwell, the Rev. W. Muirhead, and Mr. A. Wylie, 
missionary printer, per Monarch, August 26th,—all from the London Missio¬ 
nary Society. 

Also, August 28th, from the Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions, U. S. A. 
the Rev. PJiineas D. Spalding. 

Two other missionaries with their wives, from one of the Baptist Societies, 
in the United States, have recently arrived at Shanghai. 

Count de Set?, the Roman Catholic bishop at Shanghai, it is said, will 
soon return to Europe—his successor having been already appoiirted. 
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Art. 1. Papers relating to the riot at Canton in July 1846, and 

the proceedings taken against Mr. Compton, a British subject 9 
for his participation in that Riot. Republished from the China 
Mail. (Continued from page 448.) 

61. Mr. Johnston to Mr. Addington .—Reed. September 23.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, July 25, 1846. 
Sir,—Despatches from Mr. Consul Macgregor to the address of his Excell¬ 
ency Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary and chief Superintendent of Trade were 
yesterday afternoon received after my despatch to your address was closed, 
and I have now the honour to forward copies of them with their respective 
inclosures for the information of the Earl of Aberdeen,—1 have, &c. 

A. R. JoHIfSTOS. 


62. Consul Macgregor to Sir John Davis. 

Canton, July 16, 1846. 

Sir,—I have the honour to forward to your Excellency copy of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to me by the British community in consequence of a resolution adopted 
at a meeting held by them, of which 1 also inclose copy of the Minutes. In 
these documents they express their conviction of the necessity for the perma¬ 
nence of a British vessel of war in the river opposite the factories. 

A copy of my reply to this letter is also inclosed, and as therein stated I 
now beg to lay the whole before your Excellency for transmission to Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, with such recommendation or remarks as you may deem 
advisable to add thereto.—1 have, &c. 

Francis C. Macgregor, 

63, Consul Macgregor to Sir John Davis . 

Canton, July 23, 1846, 

Sir,—I beg to forward to your Excellency for transmission to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, a memorial, with inclosures, signed by the merchants and other 
British subjects in this place, praying that one of Her Majesty’s ships be per¬ 
manently stationed at Canton, on the ground of the indifference or inability of 
the Chinese Government to grant them speedy and effectual protection in 
case of sudden attacks by the rabble. 

This memorial was inclosed in a' letter to me from the Chairman of a Com¬ 
mittee of the merchants and others, in which he requests to transmit it to his 

VOL XVI. NO X. 59 
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Lordship by the Mail to leave Hongkong on the 2f>th instant. My instruc¬ 
tions, however, requiring me to communicate with Her Majesty’s Government 
through your Excellency, I do not feel myself at liberty to depart from them 
in the present instance.— I have, &c, 

F. C. Macgrxgor. 

64. Mr. Campbell to Captain Talbot of the 41 Vestal'* 

Canton, July 14, 1846, 

Sir,—As Chairman of a Committee at a Public Meeting of British Subjects 
held in Canton on the 13th instant, in consequence of recent disturbances, I 
am directed by the Committee to hand you copy of a resolution passed at that 
Meeting, and to express the opinion of the Committee, that the present situa¬ 
tion of affairs is such as to render it highly expedient that immediate effect 
should be given to the wishes of the community.— 1 have, <fcc. 

A. Campbell. 

4 That it is the opinion of this Meeting that it is absolutely necessary for 
the protection of life and property that one of Her Majesty’s ships of war be 
permanently stationed off the factories, and that the letter now read, praying 
Her Majesty’s Consul to recommend the stationing such a vessel, be adopted. 

65. Captain Talbot to Mr. Campbell- 

Vestal % Blenheim Reach, July 14. 1846. 

Sir,— I do myself the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
this date, inclosing the copy of a resolution passed at a Meeting lately held by 
British Subjects in Canton, in consequence of the recent disturbances. 

I have to request you will assure the gentlemen of my entire concurrence 
in the opinion therein expressed, and that I shall cordially advocate its adop¬ 
tion —I am 6lc. 

Charlf.s Talbot, 
Captain and Senior Officer in China. 

66. Consul Macgregor to Sir John Davis. 

Sir, —1 have the honor to transmit to your excellency the copy of a letter I 
addressed to commander Clifford, of her majesty’s ship Wolverene , on the 
receipt of his letter to me announcing his arrival at Whampoa. 

Besides my reasons as therein stated for not desiring a vessel of war to an¬ 
chor near the factories, l may add that such a circumstance would afford the 
local authorities reasonable ground of argument for withholding the assistance 
they are bound by treaty to afford in case of need, and which indeed they 
have never denied, though it must be confessed it has been given with their 
characteristic tardiness.— I have, c. 

Francis C. Macgregor. 


67. Consul Macgregor to Commander Clifford of the 4i Wolverene." 

Canton, July 21, lb!6. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of yesterday 's 
date, announcing the arrival of her majesty’s ship under your command at the 
anchorage at Whampoa, and that your instructions from Captain Talbot were, 
on acquainting me with your arrival, and that you were further instructed to 
anchor in Macao reach in the immediate neighbourhood of the factories, to be 
guided in that as well as in the nature of the protection to be afforded by her 
majesty’s ship under your command, by my requisitions and representations. 

1 have accordingly the honor to stale, that having in mind the instructions 
of her majesty’s government as the basis of my conduct on the present occa¬ 
sion and judging from the tranquillity that prevails, and the total absence of 
any popular manifestation of disorder, by which an outbreak of the rabble 
mitrht be anticipated, it is my opinion that the intentions of the government 
at home would best be served and the safety of this community best consulted, 
by the Wolverene's remaining for the present at Whampoa. Her appearance 
at this crisic in front of or near the factories, might have the effect it is desira. 
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Me to avoid, of exciting apprehensions of violence on our part; whereas t •« 
effort of the authorities, aided by those of the foreign community itself, would 
I presume fully suffice to repel any sudden attack of the unarmed mob, until 
assistance could be forwarded by yourself, of which I would not fail to give 
you timely advice.— 1 have, &c. 

Francis C. Macqregor. 


68 . - 

Extract of a Letter from Consul Macgregor to the Chairman of the Committee of 

British Merchants. 

(The Document will be found at length in the China Mail No. 80.) 

With regard to the necessity as urged by you for anchoring the Wolverene 
in front of the factories or in the Macao Passage, I must premise that Article 
X of the Supplementary Treaty sufficiently indicates the anchorage of the port 
and the purpose which the presence of a vessel of war was stipulated for ; 
while the latter part of the same Article clearly expresses the necessity of cau¬ 
tion against exciting misgivings among the people. Although it is probably 
as well known to the Chinese authorities as to ourselves, that the Wolverene 
has been sent to Whampoa in consequence of the recent disturbance, it is ne¬ 
vertheless obvious to my mind that her sudden appearance off the factories at 
this moment would excite the misgivings of the populace, and that the very 
effect would be produced thereby that it is so necessary fn avoid, while it is 
much to be feared that any amount of force which could be landed would 
be wholly inadequate tc offer an effectual resistance to the inturiated mob of a 
city like Canton. 

Without more urgent reasons therefore than already given, I cannot, in op¬ 
position to my own judgment and the most positive instructions from Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, take upon myself to direct the nearer approach of the Wot. 
vtrene. 


69. Sir John Davis to Consul Mncgrcgor. 

Victoria, Hongkong, August 7. 1846. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of yesterday ’s date, inclosing a correspondence 
with the English merchants, 1 have to express my satisfaction that quiet is still 
maintained at Canton. 

A8 I before observed I see no reason to question the good policy of your 
decision as to dispensing with a man-of-war at Canton under the actual cir¬ 
cumstances, and while the Chinese Govenment maintained tranquillity. The 
wish of the British merchants to have one permenently anchored there is out 
of the question, as in this manner two vessels of war would be constantly re¬ 
quired in the Canton [liver. 

But the possible necessity of a steamer or other vessel being, under inevi¬ 
table circumstances, anchored opposite to Canton for the safety of our mer¬ 
chants and commerce is a very different question. In my despatch to you of 
27th June. 1841, I pointed out objections to an armed force of marines on shore 
at Canton, and received the entire approval of Her Majesty’s Government 
with reference to those instructions. The very end and aim of an armed vessel 
afloat is to prevent the necessity of such a course, and to provide a defence and 
refuge for our people out of immediate contact with the rabble. To overlook 
this clear and evident distinction would be in fact to confound together the 
evil and the remedy. 

That we should reserve to ourselves the unquestionable right of doin<r that 
at Canton which we do every day at the other Four Ports is aufficiently'evid- 
enl, considering that, while the interests at stake are greater at Canton, the 
security enjoyed is in the inverse proportion. The turn given by the Local 
government to the late unfortunate occurrences is such, that I repeat my ap¬ 
prehensions as to the discussions and the danger not yet being terminated, 
though 1 shall be most happy to find that they are. 

To allow our indisputable right to be questioned as to sending one of her 
majesty’s ve ssels to Canton in case of necessity would be a dereliction of my 
duty. I know of no present use for her majesty’s naval force in China excep 
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as protection to British trade, and to cut ourselves off from that protection, 
where it might seem most needed, would be a surrender, to say the least of it, 
of a most supererogatory description. Whatever the restrictions on mer¬ 
chant-vessels, there is not a syllable in the English Treaty to restrict her 
majesty’s ships from going where they please; and if this negative sanction 
were not enough, article 30 of tbe French Treaty is a positive one of the most 
unequivocal kind 

However notorious it may be in fact to the Chinese authorities that the En¬ 
glish were not the only parties engaged in repelling the rabble from the facto¬ 
ries, the Local government must not be allowed to persist in its endeavours to 
throw the whole odium and responsibility on our people. The other foreigners 
would indeed be constituted very differently from ourselves had they any ob¬ 
jection to be recognized as parties in the exercise of the universal right of self- 
preservation. The thing to be opposed is the insidious and dishonest attempt 
on the part of the Chinese, with whom more than thirty years’ experience has 
made me only too well acquainted. 

I repeat, that as long as, acting on your own responsibility, you who are on 
the spot consider that British lives and property are sale at Canton without the 
protection of the Nemesis (which I expect daily from the north), shall most 
gladly abstain from sending her up; and I sincerely hope that your anticipa¬ 
tions of continued tranquillity and safety) may be confirmed, though Keying 
himself in his note of the lUlh instant, tells you that he apprehends the reverse. 
—1 have, dfcc. 

J. F. Davis. 

P. S.—I have not received any account of the result of your investigations 
into the conduct of Mr Compton. 

70 Mr Addington to the Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Foreign Office, October 3, 1846. 

Sir,—1 am directed by Viscount Palmerston to request that you will acquaint 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that his Lordship’s attention has 
been called to the inconvenience which has resulted on a late occasion from 
there being no ship of war stationed off Canton for the protection of the lives 
and property of Her Majesty's Subjects resident at that port. 

I am to state to yon that Lord Palmerston perfectly agrees in the importance 
of carrying out fully Article X of the Supplementary Treaty with China, 
which has already been urged upon the consideration of the Board of Admiral¬ 
ty, in my letters of September 23d. October 1st, and November lbth, 1844. 

By that Article it is provided that “at each of the Five Ports to be opened 
to British merchants, one English cruizer will be stationed to enforce good 
order and discipline amongst the crews of merchant shipping, and to support 
the necessary authority of the Consul over British Subjects.’ 

I am to request that in bringing this subject before the consideration of the 
Board of Admiralty, you will state to the Board that Lord Palmerston is strong¬ 
ly of opinion that British Subjects residing at Canton should not in future be 
left without the protection wh c!i the presence of a British ship of war, thus sta¬ 
tioned in the port of Canton, is calculated to afford.—I have, &c. 

H. U. Addington. 

71. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis. 

Foreign Office, October 24, 1846. 

Sir,—In my despatch of the 3d instant I stated to you that Her Majesty's 
government had ordered a ship of war to be stationed off the factories at Canton 
for the protection of British r objects and their property. Had one of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s vessels been so stationed during the late disturbances it seems very pro¬ 
bable that those disturbances might never have taken place, or might have been 
put an end to at an earlier period. 

It was stated in Lord Aberdeen’s despatch to you of the 16th of November, 
1846, that the first and most immediate occupation for the naval force in China 
was, that Her Majesty 's subjects residing in that country might have the be- 
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nefit which the presence of a British ship of war at each of the Five Ports was 
calculated to afford. Her Majesty’s government are of opinion that the rule 
thus laid down should as far as possible be observed; and 1 have to desire that 
you will furnish me, by an early opportunity, with information as to the practice 
which has hitherto prevailed in this respect.—1 am, dec. 

PaLMCRSTON. 

72. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis. 

Foreign Office, December 10, 1846. 

Sir,—have received your various despatches respecting the disturbances at 
Canton, the last of the 28th of September. 

1 have to state to you with reference to Mr. Consul Macgregor’s correspond, 
ence inclosed in your despatch of the 7th August, that 1 do not think his reasons 
for objecting to the stationing of a ship of war opposite the factories for the 
protection of British residents by any means satisfactory. 1 dissent entirely from 
his doctrine that British subjects resident in a Chinese port should be left whol¬ 
ly unprotected, lest the sight of the force sent for their protection should irritate 
the mob, and excite them to violence which they would not otherwise have 
committed, i am satisfied that the effect would be just the reverse; and that 
on the contrary the true way to encourage the mob to acts of violence is to leave 
unprotected the persons and the property that might be the objects of their 
violence. 

The distinction attempted to be set up by Mr. Macgregor between that part 
of the river opposite the factories, and the port of Canton is wholly untenable ; 
but in order to cut such a distinction short, 1 have only to say, that wherever 
British subjects are placed in danger, in a situation which is accessible to a 
British ship of war, thither a British ship of war ought to be, and will be order¬ 
ed not only to go, but to remain as its presence may be required for the pro¬ 
tection of British interests. 

I see no reason in anything which Mr. Macgregor has said for cancelling 
the instructions given to you in my despatch of October 3, for the constant 
presence, till further orders at least, of a ship of war within reach of the fac¬ 
tories at Canton.—I am, dec. 

Palmerston. 

73. Consul Macgregor to Sir John Davis . 

Canton, October 25, 1846. 

Sir,—I have the honour of submitting to your Excellency inclosed copies of 
my correspondence with the British merchants on the subjects of their having 
organized themselves into an armed body, for the purpose of self-defence 
against possible riots. 

I have only time to add for your Excellency’s information, that the person 
who has hitherto instructed foreigners in the management of fire-arms having 
departed, I do not entertain the least apprehension of any display being made 
likely to irritate the public mind. 

On the other hand alterations are making in the halls of the Consoo 
House (in the immediate vicinity of the factories,) which I understand are to 
be converted into barracks for a strong military force to be permanently sta¬ 
tioned there for the more effectual protection of the foreign residents, which 
seems to preclude the necessity on their part of resorting in future to any mea¬ 
sures of self-defence in the event of popular disturbances.— 1 have, dec. 

Francis C. Macgregor. 

74. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis. 

Foreign Office, January 12, 1847. 

Sir,—I have received your despatches of the 12th and 28th of October, 
and with reference to-those parts of them which relate to the measures which 
the British residents at Canton are taking for their defence against attacks by 
the Chinese mob, I have to utate to you that I do not think it advisable to dis. 
courage the British residents from forming themselves into an armed associa- 
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tion for their common and mutual defence against such attacks. On the con¬ 
trary it seems to me that such a measure is wise and expedient, as it appears 
certain that in the present state of things at Canton, the only effectual restraint 
upon the violence of the mob must he found in their conviction that the for¬ 
eigners are able and prepared to make aggressors pay dearly in their persons 
for any attempted attack. 

I consider that Mr Consul Macgregor proceeds on an entirely erroneous 
principle in thinking that organization for defence is dangerous by tending to 
irritate the mob. The foreigners should of course abstain from any act of ag¬ 
gression o' provocation towards the Chinese, but they are much more likely to 
to be at'acked if they are unable to defend themselves, than if they are pre¬ 
pared to resist aggression. There is no greater incentive to outrage on the part 
of the turbulent and lawless, than a belief that the persons whom they would 
like to insult or to plunder ,may be assailed with success, and plundered with 
impunity.—1 am, &c. 

Palmerston. 

75. Sir John Davis to Vise. Palmerston. (Reed. Jan. 23, 1847 ) 

Victoria Hongkong, November 21, 1846. 

My Lord, —After the Nemesis Steamer had, been anchored for three months 
off the factories at Canton, and measures had been taken by the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment for insuring order, I entirely concurred with Rear-Admiral Sir Tho¬ 
mas Cochrane in deeming it right that the steamer should be withdrawn, as 
her remaining, under present circumstances, would only foster the insolent 
nnd aggressive spirit of the ill-disposed among our merchant residents. The 
foreigners of other nations have never demanded such protection from their 
Governments, and their better conduct renders them less desirous to seek it. 

I have received since the departure of the Nemesis the inclosed despatch 
from Consul Macgregor, with a communication from Keying.—1 have, &c.§ 

J. F- Davis. 

§ Sew Nos 48 and 49. 

76 . Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis. 

Foreign Office, January 25, 1847. 

Sir,—With reference to your despatch of the 2ist of November, stating that 
you had entirely concurred with Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane in the 
propriety under existing circumstances of withdrawing the steam-vessel Ne¬ 
mesis from her anchorage off the factories at Canton, I have to acquaint you 
that alth >ugh it may perhaps be useful that the ship of war should sometimes 
be withdrawn for a short time from the anchorage off the factories, I consder 
that it should alter an interval always go back again. The presence of such a 
vessel must be a restraint on the Chinese, and by insuring the British with a 
feeling of protection, render them less disposed to take their defence into their 
own hands.—I am, &c. 

Palmerston. 

77. Sir J. Davis to Vise. Palmerston. (Reed. Feb. 27, 1847.) 

Victoria, Hongkong, December 5, 1846. 

My Lord, — With reference to the characteristic disposition of our people to 
misconduct themselves towards the subjects of the Chinese government (con¬ 
cerning which I inclosed a letter from Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane 
in my despatch of November 25), 1 have now the honour to add the very res¬ 
pectable testimony of Mr. Alcock, the most able of our Consuls in China, as 
to the riots at Foo-chow.foo, and the present abandonment of that port having 
been caused by the English. 

Your Lordship is already aware that the merchants at Canton have been 
clamorous for a war steamer being constantly anchored opposite the factories. 
While there appeared some actual risk of an outbreak, and the Government 
had made no provision for defence, 1 caused the Nemesis to be moored in that 
position ; but when the merchants expressed an expectation that such a ves- 
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sel should bo constantly lying there, even after the local authorities had orga¬ 
nized an efficient guard, [ was obliged to decline, and applied by the inclosed 
letter to the Rear-Admiral for his professional opinion on this question. 

My instructions from the Foreign Office all lead to the conclusion that the 
Europeans at Canton must live under the protection of the Local government, 
arid that on failure of this they ought to retire, and leave redress to the proper 
quarter, rather than wage a kind of private war on their own account. The 
Rear-Admiral’s reply coincides entirely with my preconceived opinion on this 
subject, and 1 deem it only justice to myself to inclose a copy of Sir Thomas 
Cochrane s letter for your Lordship s peiusal. 

Under all the above circumstances nothing can be more obvious than the 
necessity for such a summary control over the conduct of our people as shall 
diminish to the lowest possible amount the chances of collision and disaster. 

I have considered it a prudent measure to make known the inclosed extract 
of instructions with reference to the Canton riot of 1643.—I have, &lc. 

J. F. Davis. 


76. Consul Jlcork to Sir John Davis. —(Extract.) 

November 17, 1846. 

I will merely state now that in referring to ihe previous serious riot involv¬ 
ing loss of property, personal safety, and risk to our relations with the Chinese 
authorities, 1 directed attention to those causes which 1 felt strongly persuaded 
had principally led to the* dangerous outbreak. The whole of the information 
obtained, as the result of long and patient inquiry from every source within 
reach worthy of credit, up to the time of my leaving Foo-chow, taken together 
with various circumstances which came to my knowledge subsequent to the 
riot, in a more incidental and often more conclusive manner, left the strongest 
conviction in my mind, that the conduct of the British residents habitually or 
frequently in the suburbs, together with that of their establishments, and the 
crews of the opium vessels, had been for a long period antecedent to April, such 
as was eminently calculated to lead to ill feeling and violent popular outbreak 
in the neighbourhood. From the persons thus designated as residents at Nan. 
tae, I distinctly except Mr. Walker and Mr. Meredith, whose conduct was in 
my opinion not only circumspect and considerate, hut above suspicion. Tim 
conviction I entertained and made public in the Notification No. ]0 was borne 
out by as ample evidence and as conclusive a body of information as can well 
be attainable by foreigners in China. I may go further, and state that my con¬ 
clusions rested rather upon the concurrent testimony, with very rare excep¬ 
tions, of numerous British subjects of undoubted credit, who had ample means 
of personal observation during many mouths prior to the occurrence of the 
riot; and who referred to acts done in their sight, and to others spoken or 
boasted of by the parties concerned. I do not wish to attach any personal res¬ 
ponsibility at this date, or I could refer to a distinct admission from one of 
the parties implicated by the proceedings of the rioters. But tlie various brok¬ 
en heads which were given (although they came to my knowledge by British 
subjects complaining) seem distinctly enough to attest the readiness with 
which violence was employed. The report so prevalent at Amoy and Hong¬ 
kong, previous to he riot, that there was a dangerously frequent recurrence on 
the part of persons frequenting the suburbs to 41 club law,’’ and a proposition 
by parties in the hearing of a Consular officer to go out on a 44 knobbing ex¬ 
cursion, ” a slang in use for hunting and killing the dogs, may I think suffice 
to set the injudicious question raised Mr. Roper entirely at rest. 

The mercantile and shipping residents in the suburbs, and their establish¬ 
ments, were distinctly charged by the authorities with repeated, iong-conti- 
nued, and irritating acts of provocation, insult, and injury towards Chines** 
subjects. These charges were not even mentioned to me until after the in¬ 
demnity was paid, and when all angry discussion had ceased. They were not 
pressed in a depreciatory or vindictive spirit, but on the contrary were referred 
to only as grounds fir precant ; nn to prevent a recurrence of events so deplo¬ 
rable and prejudicial to nil parlies, sn total was the absence of all hostile animus 

or apparent motive for laisc charges. 
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79 Sir John Davis to Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane . 

Victoria, Hongkong, November 30, 1816. 

Sm,—As I have long been assailed by representations from the English 
merchants at Canton as to the necessity of a war steamer lying constantly 
opposite the factories, I shall feel much obliged by your Excellency favouring 
me with your professional opinion as to the policy of such a measure. 

It appears to me that the other foreign authorities have not seen the necessi¬ 
ty for such a course of procedure, which in some respects seems particularly 
objectionable, as being calculated by the sense of security to foster the insolence 
and aggression of our people towards the Chinese, already unfortunately too 
great, at the same time that, in the event of actual hostilities, a single weak 
vessel could afford no real protection.—I have, &c. 

J. F. Davis. 

80 Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane to Sir John Davis 

*• Agincourt,” at Hongkong, December 3, 1846. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s letter 
of the 3 t)lh ultimo, on the subject of the representations made by merchants for 
the presence of a war steam-ship constantly opposite to the factories at Canton. 

2. I mu.U in the first place obs< rve to your Excellency, that the stationing of & 
vessel of war at all off the factories, for the purposes they propose, is neither ac¬ 
cording to the letter nor spirit of the Supplementary Treaty, the 10th Article of 
which states that a cruizer will be stationed at each of the Five Ports to enforce 
good order and discipline amongst seamen, and to support the authority of the 
respective Consuls over British subjects; but it in no part contemplates a ship of 
war being stationed at any port, still less opposite to the factories at Canton, for 
the purpose of intimidating or overawing either the people or government of the 
country; a proceeding which in my opinion would be as offensive as fruitless; as, 
were the one or the ot her so hosiilely inclined as to render a protective force 
necessary, one steam-ship in such a situation as that contemplated would not only 
be entirely useless, but would be exposed to inevitable destruction; for no force 
that could be placed on board of her, nor courage however great, could in that 
narrow strait avert such a calamity from fire-boats or fire-rafts, or from being 
overwhelmed by the mere pressure of numbers- 

3. If the British merchants desire to have a steam-ship opposite the factory, to 
be at all times ready for their reception on board, in case of attacks or assault, but 
without any specific reason to suppose attack or assault intended, I cannot but 
entertain the opinion that Her Majesty’s government not only would not listen to 
such an unreasonable expectation, but only that the knowledge on the part of the 
Chinese of the object for which the steam-ship was placed there might not improba¬ 
bly realize ihe aggression it apprehended, on one hand by persuading them that we 
doubted and feared them, and on the other by encouraging those British subjects 
prone to domineering and aggression, by the knowledge that at the worst they 
had a shelter to retreat to. 

4 . My firm opinion is (as stated in my demi-official letter to your Excellency, 
written after my visit to Canton, and of which your Excellency is most welcome 
to make any use you may think proper with Her Majesty’s government) that the 
Chinese are perfectly inclined to be peaceable, and that should any disturbances 
take place, they will not be the aggressors. The Americans, French, Dutch, and 
all other nations, seem to live in peace and harmony with them; and I am not 
aware of any reason why we should not do the same. 

5 . If, however, contrary to all expectation, the Chinese should evince such 
hostility as to render the lives and property of British subjects insecure, your 
Excellency will concur with me in opinion that it will be more dignified in that 
case for all British subjects to remove in time from Canton, and leave redress and 
indemnification in the hands of the British government, than to contest the point 
with a small steam-ship. 

6 . That the presence of such a vessel only tends to irritate, and not allay, in¬ 
imical feeling, your Excellerey ot your predecessor has more than once, I believe, 
been informed by the Chinese authorities at Canton.—I have &c. 

Taos. Cochrane* 
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81. Viscount Palmerston to Sir J. Davis . 

Foreign Office. March 11, 1847. 

Sir,—With reference to the observations contained in Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane's letter of the 3d of December, of which a copy is inclosed in your 
despatch of the 5th of that month, I have to state to you that Sir Thomas Coch¬ 
rane's argument against stationing a vessel opposite tho factories at Canton would 
be perfectly conclusive if the purpose for which she was to be so stationed was to 
defend the factories against an attack from the government of Canton, employing 
against the steamer ail the means of annoyance in its power. But the case to 
provide for which the steamer is to be stationed off the factories, is tho case of a 
riotous attack upon them by a lawless mob, in repelling which the Canton govern, 
ment and the force at its command would be co-operating allies; and it is di;t>cult 
to imagine that a British ship of war, however small, would not be a powerful 
auxiliary in such an emergency.—I am, &c. 

Palmerston. 


82. Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston. (Rccd. March 23.) 

Victoria, Hongkong. January 13, 1847. 

My Lord,—The inclosed copy of a despatch lately received by me from Mr. 
Consul Macgregor is corroborative of the opinion stated by Rear-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Cochrane and myself, of the wanton provocation given by the English 
residents at Canton to the native Chinese. 

The parties on this occasion, Messrs.-and —— appear to have been 

drunk, and on that ground the Consul limited the fine to only 10 dollars each. 
They may therefore consider that they escaped very lightly, and I understand 
that they acknowledge it, and express their sorrow for the occurrence. 

Had the persons whom they so maltreated not been in European employ, and 
therefore, fortunately for themselves, submissive under the maltreatment, the 
case, like Mr. Compton’s, might have been followed by more serious results. 

The Consuls have been instructed by a circular to act on all these occasions 
under Ordinance No. 7 of 1844. enacted in pursuance of Her Majesty's Order in 
Council of 17th April, 1841. The Ordinance No. 2 was passed previously to the 
receipt of the Order in Council, and is entirely superseded by the later one enacted 
in consequence of it, and in which there is no appeal on every occasion of fine 
from the Consul to the Hongkong Judge. 

Ordinance No 2 being therefore now superfluous, and in many things incon¬ 
sistent with No. 7, may properly be repealed, and indeed should have been on the 
enactment of No. 7. 

The annexed extract of a letter from Mr. Consul Macgregor just received, 
merely confirms the opinion already offered by Sir Thomas Cochrane and myself 
as to the overbearing disposition and intemperate conduct of tho English at Can* 
ton, and the danger of encouraging their aggressive propensities by the unnecessary 
presence of a war steamer. The contrast with the Americans and other foreigners, 
who, living under precisely the same circumstances, make no outcries for military 
support, is obvious.—I have, See. 

J. F. Davis. 


83- Consul Macgregor to Sir John Davis. 

Canton, January 8, 1847. 

Sir,—With reference to your Excellency’s despatch of the 31st December last, in 
relation to one of the gate-keepers at the foreign factories having been stabbed, I 
have not falied to examine into the matter, of which the following are the parti, 
culars:— 

In the preliminary examination which the gate keeper Chingagan underwent st 
the Consulate, he stated that on the morning of tho 26th December, at about 4 
o'clock, several porsons were knocking violently at tho gate; that on his being 
about to open, a foreigner who was standing inside prevented him, threatening 
him, with his walking-stick. When the foreigner was gone, he opened the gate 

to the persons outside ; but they being very boi*terou« ; ho, after opening the 
wicket, immediately withdrew into the gate house, fastening the door after 
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him; it was however forced open by the parties, one of whom who entered 

first he recognised to be Mr.-. They then took hold of and dragged him and 

his comrades out of the lodge by their tails, shook them kicked and tumbled them 

about, and Mr.-lastly drew a sword out of his stick, and stabbed him in the 

left foot. 

Chingagan on being summoned to make a deposition on oath of the above facts, 
confirmed his former statement, with this exception however, that instead of af¬ 
firming that Mr.-drew a sword out of the stick and stabbed him in the left 

foot with it, he deposed “that he did not know who struck him on the foot, be¬ 
cause one person had hold of his tail while another was beating him; that he did 
not see any person pull a sword out of a stick, and that he does not. know how or 
with what he was wounded, being shaken about and in fear, and that he did not 
know of the wound in his foot till after the affair was over, when he got a light, 
and saw the blood on his shoe.*’ I have satisfied myself by ocular inspection that 
the wound, in whatever manner it may have been inflicted, is but a very slight 
one, and that by this time it is nearly healed. 

Mr.-admitted the assault, but denied having any stick in his hand at the 

time, which was confirmed by Mr.-of the-, who was in com¬ 

pany with him, and had participated in the affray with the gate-keepers. 

Messrs.-and ■ deposed that on passing the eastern gate leading 

to the block factories their attention was attracted by a noise of scuffling and 

laughter inside the gate, and on going in they observed Mr. — and Mr.- 

in the act of pulling three Chinese out of the porter’s lodge by their tails ; they 

saw Messrs.-and-give them a shaking, but saw no blows struck, nor 

any stick or weapon of any kind in possession of either Mr.-or Mr.- 

The Chinese Chingagan not being able to state by whom or with what instiu- 
nicnt he was wounded, the depositions of his comrades (one of whom ran away 
immediately at the commencement of the affray, and the other hid hiiruself in 
the gate-house) not affording any elucidation of this subject, and the witnesses to 

the transaction declaring that no sticks were in possession of cither Mr.-or 

Mr. —--, I dismissed the case of the stabbing, and only dealt with assault 

committed by Messrs.-and -upon the gate-keepers; for which, viewing 

it more in the light of a drunken frolic than otherwise, I sentenced each of the 
parties accused to pay a fine of ten dollars to Her Majesty the Queen, which I 
trust your Excellency will approve of.—I have, &c. 

Francis C. Macgregor. 

64. Extract of private letter from Consul Macgregor to S r John Davie. 

Canton, January 11, 1847. 

I never was an advocate for stationing any ship of war in the ; mnicd’ate vicinity 
of the factories, because there is great, temptation, as well danger to the preserva. 
tion of peace, in having an armed force so very near at hand. It appears to me 
one of those measures which must only be resorted to when dictated by absolute 
necessity, a case which, so far as I can judge, does not exist. Upon these grounds 
I declined recommending such a measure when urged by the merchants during 
your absence in the north immediately after Mr Compton’s disturbances. Apart 
from these considerations, 1 conceive that it would produce more evil than good, 
since on the one hand it would render our people still more presumptuous and 
overhearing than they already are, while on the other, in the event of a consequent 
riot, a small vessel of the class alluded to, with only about thirty men disposable 
in case of emergency, would afford but very mad* quate means of protection. But 
as to popular disturbances, I must candidly confess I apprehend none for some 
tune to come, provided thev are not provoked bv the foreigners themselves. The 
rabble know to their own cost that the foreigners arc in possession of fire-arms, 
and determined to use them when attacked, and that their numerical force is 
much stronger at present than it has been at any former period. The local autho. 
rities on the other hand, dreading the effusion of blood, for which they become 
responsible to the people, are much more on the alert than they ever were before, 
and have adopted more efficaious measures for the instant suppression of any 
outbreak before Uie flame has time to spread. And I would ask, have the Ameri¬ 
cans who run the same risks as we ourselves, been known ever to complain to 
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their government of insufficiency of protection, and do they clamour for ships 
war at the factories ? Certainly not; but knowing that their safety in a great 
measure depends upon their own conduct, their policy is to behave towards the 
Chinese with kindness and moderation, but at the same time not to suffer an 
insult without seeking redress by lawful means. They treat their own officers 
and the local authorities with respect, while they avoid giving them unnecessary 
trouble. It seems that, by thus quietly following their avocations, the Americans 
have gained great popularity at Canton; and I feel confident that if our people 
could only be brought to the conviction that defying their own authorities is of 
no avail, they would sooner or later find it their own interest to adopt a similar 
prudent line of conduct. 

You will already have observed from my public letters what measures have 
been taken by Keying for the more efficient protection of foreign residents, and it 
appears to me that if we shew at this juncture a want of confidence by interfering 
with that protection which the Chinese authorities are bound to afford our people, 
there is great reason to apprehend that the former will relax in their endeavours, 
and that a state of things will result very undesirable, and quite the reverse from 
what it ought to be according to the established principles of international law. 


85. Viscount Palmerston to Sir J. Davis. 

Foreign Office, March 25, 1847. 

Sir,—I have received your despatch of the 13th January, inclosing copy and 
extract of two letters from Mr. Consul Macgregor, one relating to the misconduct 
of two British subjects at Canton, which, under other circumstances, might have 
led to a renewal of the riots which were attended with such disastrous consequences 
in July last, the other relating to the question of stationing a ship-of-war off the 
factories at Canton. 

I cannot but observe that, as regards the latter point, Mr. Macgregor's argu¬ 
ments contradict each other, because if a knowledge on the part of the Canton 
mob that a small number of foreigners in the factories have muskets, and are 
determined to use them, tends to keep the mob quiet, it is evident that the presence 
of a ship-of.war with more formidable weapons and superior organization, must 
much contribute to the same result. 

I must also observe, that while Mr. Macgregor ascribes all sources of danger to 
the habit on the part of the British residents to insult and molest the Chinese, he 
seems to me to have very inadequately punished that tendency in the case of 
Mr.—and Mr.—which forms the subject of his letter of the 8th of January. These 
gentlemen appear to have been guilty of a very inexcusable outrage upon some 
Chinese in the service of the factory; and I cannot admit the doctrine of Mr. 
Macgregor, that the offence of gelling drunk is a palliation of any other offence 
which the drunken person may happen to commit. 

It may be desirable that you should impress upon Mr. Macgregor that Her 
Majesty’s government expect to find in the Consul at Canton energy and deter¬ 
mination enough to maintain his authority over British subjects, and thus to keep 
them in order; while, on the other hand, he should have firmness enough to keep 
the Chinese authorities to their duty, and to hold in check the Chinese mob. It 
cannot be doubted that by a proper display of firmness and activitywhen required, 
the British Consul should be able to make a sufficient stand against cither party. 
—I have, &c. 

Palmerston. 


P6. Sir J, Davis to Viscount Palmerston, —(Reed. March 23.) 

Victoria. Hongkong, January 26. 1847* 
My Lord,—I have the honour to reply to your Lordship’s despatch of October* 
24, in which I am directed to furnish information as to the practice which has 
hitherto prevailed in respect of the presence of a man-of-war at each of the five Ports. 

On my arrival nearly three years ago at Hongkong. I found that Sir Henry 
Pottinger interpreted the terms of the Supplementary Treaty in the same manner 
with myself, and that in the four ports then open an English sloop or steamer 
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was 44 stationed to enfoicc good orde/ and discipline amongst the crews of mer¬ 
chant shipping, and to support the necessary authority of the Consul over British 
subjects.” The idea had not occurred hi framing the Treaty, that the Chinese 
government would be so powerless over its own subjects, as to render foreign 
assistance necessary, and if it had occurred, would have been repudiated by 
Keying. 

The port of Canton is at Whampoa, about eight or nine miles distant from ths 
town. Every British merchantman (sometimes to the number of forty at once) it 
anchored there, and even the small passage steamer which plies regularly from 
hence is obliged to anchor two miles below the town on account of the shallowness 
and dangers of the river higher up. The iron steamers which I have sent up when 
necessary to the town, have not drawn much above six feet water, and though 
during the attacks on Canton in 1841, our small men-of-war got opposite the 
town, it was under those exigencies which war imposes, and with the utmost 
exertion, difficulty, and risk. 

Lord Aberdeen’s despatch of November 16, 1844, was written in reply to des. 
patches of that year from myself, urging strongly the necessity of reinforcing the 
squadron in China, to such an extent as might enable me to observe the provision 
of the Treaty; and the benefits to British rubjects to which vour lordship refers 
as contemplated in that despatch were those provided by the Treaty. “The first 
and most immediate occupation for the naval force in China is to give full effect 
to that provision of the Kith Article of the Supplementary Treaty, which stipu. 
latcs for the presence of a British man.of-war at each of the five Ports opened to 
British trade.” 

My several despatches of August and September last will have proved to your 
Lordship that I had every disposition to send a vessel of war to Canton when it 
seemed necessary, and that 1 did send the Nemesis on her first arrival from the 
north, causing her to lie off the factories for three months. My despatch of August 
7th contained a long letter to Consul Macgregor (Inclosure 8) in which I combat, 
ed the arguments and representations of that officer against sending her, and she 
was sent contrary to his advice. It has always appeared to myself, that if an old 
careful man like the Consul had no fears, the danger to other British subjects 
could not be very imminent. 

My own natural disposition, I must confess, is perhaps to be too forward and 
ready to adopt active measures, and were I to indulge in this, contrary to my 
sense of duty, I should find of course a ready echo in the naval and military of. 
ficcrs by whom I am constantly surrounded. There would not be the slightest 
difficulty in destroying Canton with the force actually here—the great difficulty 
is in repressing the onward progress of that European ascendency, which acts 
with the pressure of a constant spring, and which, if it had full play, would make 
our progress in China resemble that in India. I may add that the subjects of 
every other civilized government get on more quietly with the Chinese, and cla. 
uiour less for protection than our own. 

I endeavour on all occasions to adhere as closely to my instructions as circum¬ 
stances will permit, and the inclosed extract from Lord Aberdeen prescribed a 
course which did not allow me to countenance the species of private war and of 
military preparation for which our merchants and their young clerks at Canton 
shewed so strong a propensity. 

I have already had the honour to inclose to your Lordship the strong opinion of 
the Naval Commander-in chit.f against a vessel of war being anchored at Canton, 
partly as being opposed to the Treaty. My whole correspondence however will 
have shewn the constancy with which I have maintained against Keying the right 
of the Queen’s ships to go wherever they can float, as founded negatively on our 
own Treaty, and positively on the 30th Article of that with France. 

The practice concerning which your Lordship requires information has been 
to anchor a vessel of war among the shipping at the ports of trade whenever 
the naval froce in China admitted of it. The demands of New Zealand and 
Borneo I presume have been the occasion of this force being almost always 
under the requisite amount, and my representations on the subject are on record. 
At Sba*ghac. N.ngpo, and Amoy, the shipping lie off the respective towns, but 
at Cint m and Foo-chow-foo they are from necessity eight to ten milea distant. 
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1 have often observed that this is an objectionable feature at those two ports. A 
vessel among the shipping and a vessel off the town, impose the necessity of two 
men-of-war. 

It is satisfactory to me to receive your Lordship’s positive instructions to anchor 
a vessel of war off the Canton factories, not constantly, I presume, but when 
necessary. I have hitherto done so in opposition to the opinion of the Consul, 
and in some measure to that of the Admiral. The Childers sloop of war is now 
anchored among the shipping at Whampoa as usual, and at the crowded period of 
the new year I shall send the Pluto to lie off the factories, to which the Childers 
cou'd not reach without difficulty and danger. 

In the meanwhile it is satisfactory to prove to your Lordship, by the inclosed 
despatch from Mr. Consul Macgrcgor, that the fears of the Chinese government 
have led it to adopt effectual measures for the preservation of order, and that the 
protection of our people will rest mainly where it ought to do, with the government 
of the country in which they reside. 

It only remains for us to protect the Chinese from the provoking insolence of 
the English residents, and I have given such instructions to the Consuls as will 
prevent their summary decisions from being set aside by the Chief Justice.—I 
nave, Ac. 

J. F- Davis. 

87. The Earl of Aberdeen to Sir John Davie . 

(Extract.) 

Foreign Office, October 5, 1844. 

The course to be pursued by Her Majesty's Consular Officers in cases like those 
which have arisen at Canton, is formally to demand from the Chinese authorities 
that protection for themselves and for British subjects and property in general, to 
which by Treaty they can lay claim; and failing to obtain this, rather to withdraw 
themselves and their countrymen (if the latter should voluntarily desire to with, 
draw) from the danger by which they may be menaced, than to seek to avert the 
danger by the very objectionable, and at the same time inefficient remedy of land, 
ing a body of marines. 

88. Consul Macgregor to Sir John Davis. 

Canton, January 20, 1847. 

Si r> —As the New Year of the Chinese is approaching, a period generally mark¬ 
ed by a great influx of strangers of every description from the surrounding country, 
I have thought it right to make diligent inquiries as to the measures adopted 
under these circumstances by the local authorities for the protection of the British 
residents, in the event of any outbreak of popular disturbances. 

From the information I have obtained through the major commanding the troops 
stationed in our immediate neighbourhood, I have gathered that about 500 
soldiers are permanently quartered in the western suburbs, upwards of 100 of whom 
form the party at the Consoo House and at the other posts distributed around the 
foreign factories. 

In addition to these an armed militia, said to amount to several thousand men, 
has been erected among the inhabitants of the western suburbs for their own pro¬ 
tection, and a certain number of which are patrolling the streets every night. 

For some time back I understand the Governor-General has of late been regular, 
ly despatching one of his aides-de-camp or some other officer of rank to inspect 
the military posts outside the city, in order to see that they are on the alert; and 
these officers are generally thus employed during the greater part of the night. 

This unusual vigilance has in a great measure been brought on by the considers- 
lion of threatening letters having been repeatedly sent to the pawnbrokers in this 
part of the suburbs, combined with an apprehension for the safety of the foieign 
factories in case a surprise at this time of the year should be attempted on the 
part of one of the numerous bands of robbers that are infesting certain parts of 
the interior of this province, and to the existence of which I drew your Excellency's 
attention in my report No. 104 of last year.—I have,. Ac. 

Fjuncis C. Macgaegoa. 
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89. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis . 

Foreign Office, March 25, 1847. 

Sir,—I have to acquaint you that Her Majesty’s government approve generally 
of what you say in your despatch of the 26th January, respecting the stationing 
of a British ship-of-war in each of the five Ports, and particularly off* the factories 
at Canton. 

I have to state to you however that I do not see why the occasional presence 
of a ship-of-war at Canton should prevent the British Consul from repressing by 
the legal means within his power, any tendency to violence or provocation on the 
part of the British residents; and Mr. Consul Macgregor’s despatch of the 20th 
January of this year, inclosed in your despatch of the 26th January last, rather 
lends to shew that additional protection may sometimes be required for the security 
of the British community against a sudden outbreak on the part of the Chinese 
mob. 

It is very well to say that it is the duty of the governing authorities in foreign 
countries to afford protection to British residents, and that the responsibility of 
doing so ought to be thrown upon those authorities. But the soundness of this 
doctrine would be no satisfaction to British subjects and their friends for injuries 
to person and property which might be sustained by the neglect of local authorities 
in moments of emergency, properly to fulfil their duty in this respect; and it is 
the frequent praclice of the British government to send ships-of-war to foreign 
ports where British subjects are established in commercial pursuits, whenever 
local disturbances appear likely to involve such British subjects or their property 
in danger. And as to the supposition that while a furious mob was attacking the 
factories and attempting to destroy them, the British residents ought to seek a 
remedy by embarking, it is plain that such a course, even if it were physically 
practicable, would not be unattended with danger to their persons, and would 
probably involve the certain destruction of their property, and would thus lead to 
the renewal of most serious discussions between the governments of Great Britain 
and China.—I am, &c. 

Palmerston. 


90. Sir John Davis to Commissioner Keying. 

Victoria, Hongkong. January 30, 1847. 

I have the honour to acquaint your Excellency that by the steamer lately 
arrived from England, 1 received instructions from Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State to communicate to your Excellency as under. 

Her Majesty 's Government heard with regret that the people of Canton by 
their lawless violence had compelled the British residents to use fire-arms in 
defence of their own properties and lives, causing several Chinese to be kill¬ 
ed and wounded. The people should be taught to know that the British resi¬ 
dents cannot be thus attacked with impunity. If the Chinese Government is 
unable to controul its subjects, the British must defend themselves, and the 
greater the violence of the mob, the greater will be the loss of life inflicted on 
them. The Chinese Government may in future, by means of a vigilant police, 
and by stopping the beginnings of disorder, render it unnecessary for the British 
residents to use fire-arms in their own defence. 

The British Government has ordered a ship of war to be off the factories 
for the protection of British subjects and their property. If the Chinese au¬ 
thorities can prevent future disorders, it will not be necessary for a British 
force, naval or military, to proceed to acts of hostility against the city of Can¬ 
ton, in order to prevent or to punish a violation of treaties. 

The above is the tenor of the orders I have respectfully received. —I beg 
&c. 

J. F. Davis. 

91. Extract of a Letter from Sir Henry Pottinger to the Canton Merchants. 

I have now arrived at the consideration of your present position and future 
prospeets and wishes, as set forth in your letter, and with respect to the ad¬ 
vantages, if not necessity, of actual residence at Canton, as well aa the proba- 
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ble consequences that would attend on your being forced to withdraw from 
that place, 1 need only remark that I am fully apprized of those facts, and that 
1 should and shall very truly regret the loss and inconvenience to which you 
would be exposed by the latter step becoming indispensable. I trust however 
that it will yet be averted, through the measures which [ have already taken 
and those which I have in view; but adverting to the closing request of your 
communication, I must at once, finally, most explicitly and candidly acquaint 
you, that no conceivable circumstances should induce me to place Her Majes¬ 
ty’s Government in so false and undignified a posture, as 1 should consider it 
to be placed in, were I to send troops and ships of war to Canton in opposition 
to the requests and wishes of the Local Government, in order that you might 
carry on your trade under the protection of such troops and ships of war. 
Such an arrangement, irrespectively of the conclusive objection to it which I 
adduce above, would inevitably lead to further ill-will, heart-burning, and vio¬ 
lence, and its only result must be disappointment, and in all likelihood a re¬ 
newal of hostilities between the Governments of England and China, a cala¬ 
mity which I feel certain you will one and all cordially unite with me in earn¬ 
estly deprecating. 

In conclusion, I have in this letter entered at more length into an exposi¬ 
tion of my sentiments than may have seemed to you to be called for by the one 
which you addressed to me ; but even before the Canton riots took place I had 
imbibed many of the impression which 1 now communicate to you; and as a 
copy of this letter will be transmitted to Her Majesty’s Government, in ex¬ 
planation of the course which 1 have decided upon following, I am desirous 
that the grounds of that decision should be clearly known to all of you. I had 
hoped before this time to have had it in my power to intimate to you the pur¬ 
port of the reply as to late events, which I am expecting from the Viceroy at 
Canton ; but owing to circumstances beyond my control, 1 am disappointed. 
You shall be made acquainted with it shortly, and in the meantime as it seems 
to be quite certain that the presence of the small steamer at Canton is merely 
a source of irritation, whilst in truth if there be any danger, she can in no 
shape ward it off, I have given my ready assent to Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane's suggestion that she should be recalled. 

92. Commissioner Keying to Sir John Davis. 

Keying, High Imperial Commissioner, &c., sends the following reply to a 
communication of you, the honourable Envoy, dated 12th month, 14 day (10 th 
January), respecting the violence of the Canton populace, which caused the 
British merchants to wound and kill several Chinese. 

Having carefully perused your letter, I observe that Compton gave rise to 
the riot at the factories that took place in the 5th intercalary month of the 
present year (July 1847), in which six Chinese were wounded and three kill¬ 
ed, and of which you, the honourable Envoy, communicated the particulars 
to vour Government. 

The laws of your honourable country respecting homicide do not differ much 
from the Chinese. It is therefore to me quite inexplicable that you in your 
note speak again about the outrageous conduct of the Canton populace and 
the self-defence of British merchants. You also say that if the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment is unable to control its own people, the English must defend them¬ 
selves and the greater the fury of the mob, the greater will be the loss of life. 

If the Chinese are the real authors of the disturbance, it is our duty to res¬ 
train them. The recent outbreak however was occasioned by an Englishman, 
and the fault is not to be ascribed to the inability of the Chinese authorities 
in not controlling their people. 

I, the Great Minister, in conduction with the Lieutenant-Governor, have now 
given direction to establish military stations all along the foreign factories, 
and appointed civilians as well as military officers to patrol there and coerce 
the Chinese. It can therefore not be said that we are not str ct I hope, 
moreover, that you, the honourable Envoy, will restrain the English, and not 
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again allow them to create a riot. Thus perhaps foreigners and natives may 
for ever live in peace together. 

As for the inhabitants of Canton, they are myriads in number, and all classes 
are fond of brawls and make light of their lives. The expression therefore 
that 44 the loss of life will be the greater,” is not calculated to strike terror in 
them, but rather to rouse their resentment. 

Regarding the ordering of a man-of-war to anchor opposite to the factories for 
the protection of the English merchants, 1 beg to remark that by acting in 
everything with reason and justice, the minds of men will be rendered submis¬ 
sive, and tranquillity will reign without the presence of a man-of-war; yet if 
these principles are violated, the people’s mind will not yield, and the ancho¬ 
rage of a man-of-war will be without advantage. 

As you the honourable Envoy are endowed with an understanding of the 
highest order, 1 believe you take the same view of this matter. 

Whilst sending this answer 1 wish you a daily-increasing happiness, and ad¬ 
dress the same 

To his Excellency Her Britannic Majesty's Plenipotentiary, SirJ. F. Davis, 
Bart., &c. 

Taoukwang, 26th year, 12th month, 23d day. (Feb. 8, 1847.) Received 11th. 


93. Sir J. Davis to Viscount Palmerston—( Reed. Apl. 23 ) 

Victoria, Hongkong, February 15, 1847. 

My Lord,—I deemed it right on the approach of the Chinese new year, 
when Canton is crowded with idle persons, to address the inclosed official des¬ 
patch on the 2d instant to Captain Talbot—not that I have any expectation of 
the occurrence of acts of violence and disorder, if our own people will only 
behave with common abstinence. 

The following extract of a letter from Major-General D’Aguilar, now at 
Canton, will tend to corroborate all that Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
myself, and the Consul have had occasion to repeat upon this subject, and we 
have none of us any motives for seeking popularity by appealing to passion 
rather than reason : 

44 1 have been a good deal on the river, and constantly in the streets about 
the factories, and extended some of my walks close to the city gates, but have 
never met with anything but courtesy and civility. I believe a great deal—I 
may say everything—depends upon ourselves, and that a kind manner, and a 
bearing free from offence, is the best security against all approach to violence 
and insult."—I have &c. 

J. F. Davis. 


94. Sir John Davis to Captain Talhot. 

Victoria, Hongkong, February 2, 1847. 

Sir,—Although the Consul has long reported everything quiet and peacea¬ 
ble, yet during the crowded and idle period of the new year at Canton it ap¬ 
pears to me very desirable and at the same time in accordance with the in¬ 
structions of Her Majesty’s government, that the Pluto steamer should lie near 
the factories with such a crew and armament as may seem to you calculated to 
insure her own safety in case of an outbreak, and that of Her Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects. It would likewise be prudent to let the Vulture or some other additio- 
nal ship of war proceed to Whampoa during the same period.—1 have, &lc 

J. F. Davis. 

95. Viscount Palmerston to Sir John Davis. 

Foreign Office, April 14, 1847. 

Sir—Since the date of my despatch of the 2.Sth of March 1 have received 
from the Board of Admiralty a copy of a despatch from Rear Admiral Sir Tho¬ 
mas Cochrane dated the 21st of January, on the question of stationing a ship 
of war off the factories at Canton I inclose for your information a copy of 
this despatch, and also a copy of the letter from tins office therein referred to 
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You will perceive by the inclosed copy of a letter which 1 have directed 
to be addressed to the Board of Admiralty, that under existing circumstances 
the naval officer commanding Her Majesty’s ships in the China Seas will be 
authorized to use his discretion as to withdrawing the British steam-vessel 
from opposite the factory garden.—I am, &c. 

Palmerston. 

96. Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane to the Secretary to the Admiralty 

“Agincourt,” at Penang, January 21, 1847. 

Sir —I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th 
October last, relative to the absence of a ship of war from Canton, on the oc¬ 
currence of a tumult in that city on a late occasion, and inclosing a commu¬ 
nication from the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the same 
subject, under date the 3d October. 

As the Under Secretary of State does not allude to any communication from 
China, on which his remarks are founded, it is impossible for me to do more 
than surmise the particular point to which his representation is directed ; but 
1 have no hesitation in saying that if any person has attempted to convey the 
impression to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, that the service at Canton con¬ 
nected with the fulfillment of Article X of the Supplementary Treaty has not 
been fully carried out on the part of the navy, that person has been guilty of 
a great calumny on the conduct and character of that vigilant officer, Captain 
Talbot, whom I had left in command in China on my departure for India, and 
who was at Hongkong when the disturbance took place to which the letter 
before me refers. 

It would indeed be a great reflection on myself or those officers I have in 
command, if after the long correspondence that has taken place between the 
Admiralty and Foreign Office relative to the Treaty in question, we did not use 
our best endeavours with the means at our command, both in letter and spirit 
to give effect to the wishes of Her Majesty’s Government; and I hope to be 
able to shew that at any rate in the question now at issue we have completely 
done so. 

1 will now beg my Lords to be pleased to afford their attention to the last of 
my Lord Aberdeen upon the subject, dated the 1st of October, 1844, and trans¬ 
mitted in Sir J. Barrow’s letter to me of the 3Uth of November, 1844, wherein 
his Lordship clearly and distinctly points out what he considers the term 
“ stationed at a port of trade” to mean ; and how far he deems it admissible that 
the ship of war so placed may be occasionally absent therefrom. 

Applying this rule to Canton, it has been more than rigidly observed, for 
while at the other ports of trade, when the ship of war is absent, either on the 
ground of health or discipline, there is no other naval authority to fall back 
upon, Canton has invariably had in its vicinity at Hongkong, a frigate, two 
steam-ships, and a sloop of war, a requisition for whose services could, by a 
boat, reach Hongkong in a few hours ; and either a sloop of war, or steam-snip, 
or a frigate, has been actually at anchor at Whampoa for a longer period than 
my Lord Aberdeen’s despatch contemplated, and invariably when Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary deemed her presence desirable. 

It is now necessary I should request their Lordships’ particular attention to 
the wording of Article X of the Supplementary Treaty, and the real objects 
therein contemplated by the presence of a ship of war, namely, to enforce good 
order and discipline among the crews of merchant shipping, and support the 
authority of the British Consul; and to observe that the whole merchant trade 
of Canton, without one single exception, is assembled at Whampoa, the port 
of trade of Canton. 

With the foregoing explanation I can assure their Lordships I should have 
been entirely at loss to comprehend the last paragraph of the Under Se¬ 
cretary’s letter, in which allusion is made to the protection of British subjects, 
had I not heard the subject canvassed at Hongkong, and had reason to believe 
that the complaints that have reached ViscouUt Palmerston have no reference 
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to the vessel stationed, and which invariably from the first moment of giving 
effect to the Treaty (and before my attainment of the command) has been 
stationed at Whampoa ; but to a new pretension, that of having a ship of war 
stationed off the factories, not for the purpose of carrying out the Treaty, but 
with the object either of coercing the Chinese people, or affording a shelter to 
British subjects when they get into conflict with them. 

Their Lordships will, l feel persuaded, at once discover that this is altogether 
a new proposition, and founded on a different principle to that which first led 
to the establishment of ships of war at ports of trade ; and while I should as 
readily and implicitly carry out the views of Her Majesty’s Government upon 
any other measures, I assuredly should not feel authorized to enter upon the 
new service without their Lordships’ previous commands. 

Should I have discovered the true cause of the complaints which appear to 
have been addressed to the Foreign Office, 1 consider it to be imperatively my 
duty to state to their Lordships the grave objections which arise to the propos¬ 
ed establishment of a ship of war abreast of the city of Canton ; and 1 shall 
perhaps more succinctly and satisfactorily convey these objections to their 
Lordships by transmitting (as I now have the honour to do) copies of two let¬ 
ters 1 had occasion to address to Her Majesty ’s Plenipotentiary upon this very 
subject—one in reply to a communication from him—than by entering into a 
further long detail. 

I have little to add to the statement and opinions those letters contain, unless 
to observe, that nothing but one of the small steamers which draw five or six feet 
water can approach Canton by the usual channel, and then but at high water; 
and that the pass by Blenheim Reach—the only one available to ships of war— 
continues so much obstructed by the barriers thrown up by the Chinese during 
hostilities, that a sloop of war would find considerable difficulty (and then only 
at high water) in reaching the city. 

Having had the honour to bring to their Lordships’ notice the material 
points connected with the foregoing subject, 1 have only to request you will 
most respectfully assure their Lordships that had I remained in command, 1 
should most readily and implicitly have obeyed any orders and instructions Her 
Majesty’s Government might have thought proper to have enjoined upon me, 
however much at variance with my own impressions ; and I feel fully persuad¬ 
ed my successor, who shall be furnished with a copy of this correspondence, 
will no less zealously devote his best energies to the fulfillment of their Lord- 
ships’ commands.—I have, &c. 

Thos. Cochrane. 


97. Mr. Addington to the Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Foreign Office. April 12 1817. 

Sir,- I have laid before Viscout Palmerston your letter of the 25th ultimo, 
inclosing a copy of a despatch from Real-Admiral Sir Thos. Cochrane relative 
to the question whether a ship of war should be stationed oft’ the factories at 
Canton; and 1 am to request that you will state to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty that as there seems reason to hope that there will be no recur¬ 
rence of riot at Canton, or attack by the mob on the factories, Lord Palmers, 
ton is willing that the naval officer in command should be authorized to use his 
discretion as to withdrawing the British steam vessels from opposite the fac. 
tory garden —I have, See. 

H. U. Addington. 
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Art. II. Notices of Fuhchau fu, by S. Johnson , missionary of the 
A. B. C. F. M. Communicated for the Chinese Repository . 

Contents. 1 st. Description of the River Min, together with the con¬ 
tiguous district between its outlet and the city of Fuhchau. 2. Fuh- 
chau and its suburbs. 3. Probable population of Fuhchau. 4. Objects 
of interest in and around the city. 5. Physical and moral condition 
of the people. 6. Their demeanor towards strangers. 7. Lan¬ 
guage of Fuhchau. 8. Climate. 9. Productions. 10. Commercial 
importance of Fuhchau. 11. Importance of Fuhchau as a mis¬ 
sionary field. 

The writer of the following remarks arrived in Fuhchau Jan. 2d 
1847, since which time a period of upwards of six months, he has 
resided in Chungchau, a small island in the river Min in the suburbs 
of this city. My calling as a missionary requiring me for the present 
to expend my main energies in the study of the local dialect of this 
distriot, I am not as intimately acquainted with this city and its en- 
virous, as I might have been, had I allowed myself more time for 
excursions and extended observation. The want on my arrival here 
of any common medium of communication with the people, has also 
been no small obstacle to the attainment of extensive and correct in¬ 
formation. But as I have been desired to prepare an article descrip¬ 
tive of this place, I have ventured, though with much diffidence, to 
attempt the work, hoping that the attempt may contribute to the 
awakening of a deeper and livelier Christian interest in behalf of 
the spiritual good of this hitherto neglected people. The major 
part of the following remarks were written before l recollect to have 
read any considerable portion of the truly graphic, able, and inter¬ 
esting article of the Rev. George Smith, on Fuhchau fu, published in 
the April number of the Chinese Repository for J840, and on ex¬ 
amining his notices, I am happy to find a very full correspondence 
between his impressions and my own regarding this place and people. 
Though unable to express my thoughts in his clear and fascinating 
style, yet perhaps, the following observations may in some degree 
interest the intelligent, Christian reader. 

I. The River Min on the north bank of which stands the city of 
Fuhchau, about thirty miles from its mouth, is a noble stream, naviga¬ 
ble for vessels of large size, about twenty miles from its mouth, and 
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for good lized junks to the bridge connecting Chungchau with 
Nantai, of which bridge a description will subsequenly be attempt¬ 
ed. Its outlet is about 26° N. lat. and 12° E. long. After having 
entered fully within the river, the visitor finds himself between two 
ridges of mountains, whose bases approach often even to the margin 
of that beautiful stream. The valley between these mountainous 
ridges forms the bed of the Min even to the city itself, and it is said 
for a long distance beyond it. Between the city and the river’s 
mouth, are several small villages, but much of the way the moun¬ 
tains approach too near the river, to allow favorable sites for large 
settlements. But at these narrow defiles, human industry manifests 
itself in a pleasing and striking manner; for here the sides of the 
mountains are cultivated nearly to their summits, ground being 
laid out in terraces, rising one above another, till they reach an 
elevation, difficult to be distinctly traced with the unassisted eye. 
The scenery on the banks of the Hudson, one of the great rivers of 
North America, has been admired by many a traveler, for its beauty, 
grandeur and sublimity ; but that of the Min bears with it no meau 
comparison. In one important respect it is indeed much inferior, 
not being adorned with those numerous, neat, and beautiful villages, 
that grace the Hudson, showing its banks to be inhabited, by a 
refined wealthy and enlightened people, blest with the genial influ¬ 
ence of the glorious gospel. Some miles above the city, perhaps six or 
seven miles, the river divides, forming a southern branch, which reen¬ 
ters the main stream, about ten miles below, forming an island perhaps 
sixteen miles long, and at some points from two to three in breadth. 
This island consists in great measure, of alluvial land, and is abun¬ 
dantly productive under that thorough and laborious culitvation com¬ 
mon in China. Not far below the city, the mountains on the north 
bank of the Min, diverge from the shore, leaving, between it and them, 
the large and fertile plain, on which stands Fuhchau with its exten¬ 
sive suburbs. On this plain are several hills, some of which afford a 
wide prospect of the city and its environs, including the adjacent 
beautifully cultivated fields, and the encircling mountains. 

2. City of Fuhchau and its suburbs. This city, that is Fuh¬ 
chau within the walls, is situated in a bend of the north and main 
branch of the Min, having the river on the west, south and southeast, 
being, perhaps, at no point less than from one and a half to two miles 
from the same. The city walls are probably at least seven miles 
long, to walk round the city on them requiring two and a half hours. 
A large part of the densely populated suburbs is comprized in the 
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immense town called Nantai which for size and population is a large 
city within itself. 

It lies between the city walls and the river, having the latter 
contiguous to it on the south and southeast. In extent of territory 
and population, it is probably not greatly inferior to that of the city 
proper, and being contiguous to the river, it has superior commer¬ 
cial advantages. Chungchau is a small, but very densely populated 
island connected with Nantai by the great stone bridge and by a 
smaller one of similar construction, with the large town on the 
south bank of the Min, being next to Nantai in size and population. 
These three places constitute in the main what in this article are 
called the suburbs of Fuhehau. Their united population is proba¬ 
bly not less than within the walls. Little can be said in commenda¬ 
tion of the buildings of the city proper or of its suburbs; but it is 
thought there can be few great cities, in whose neighborhood are 
more beautifully cultivated plains, or in whose surrounding grand 
and mountainous scenery, our great Creator has furnished to the eye, 
a prospect more pleasing, better suited to impress the mind with a 
sense both of his goodness, and of his almighty power. So far as 
natural scenery is concerned this place well deserves the name it 
bears, ^J*j Fuhehau, the happy region, where its inhabitants 
as distinguished for their intelligence, sincere, and enlightened pity, 
as for the many natural advantages, God has graciously given 
them, though they know him not, this place might be termed as it 
were, a second Eden. Among all the places I have yet visited, there 
is no one commanding so many advantages, in respect to climate, 
romantic situation, prospect of the city, its adjacent verdant plains, 
its peaceful and majestic river, and the encircling mountains, as 
Wu shih shan, the black stone hill, the residence of H. B. M. Consul, 
R. B. Jackson esq, and family. This hill is in the southwest quarter 
of the city just within the walls. It is a commanding eminence in 
the midst of a great natural amphitheatre, from which a distinct 
view of the most interesting objects within its spacious area is 
enjoyed. For an experienced painter, an enthusiastic lover of na¬ 
ture in her beautiful, and in her grandeur forms, the prospect from 
this eminence, would afford a rare and enchanting scene. In my 
repeated visits, to the consulate, rendered in no small degree plea¬ 
sant, by the kindness and politeness of its respected residents, I have 
enjoyed no small satisfaction from this commanding position, in 
the works of man and especially that of our great Creator, as there 
portrayed before me. But while 1 have here feasted on the Creator's 
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works, as displayed in the heavens above and in the surrounding 
lovely panorama, my heart has been pained, by the saddening reflec¬ 
tion, that the hundreds of thousands of immortal souls inhabiting the 
great city, and its suburbs lying below me are yet unacquainted with 
the true G>d, and are the worshipers of dumb idols, the servants of 
the prince of the power of the air, and with him exposed to never- 
ending woe. May a brighter, happier day soon dawn upon this 
benighted people. 

As seen from this hill, with the exception of individual trees, here 
and there, lifting their heads above the surrounding dwellings, the 
city appears like a con iguous mass, of murky habitations, generally 
one story high, the streets being too narrow to be distinguished from 
this devotion. As to width and want of cleanliness, they are much like 
those of Canton, or a medium between that and Amoy. The floors of 
the houses are seldom more than a foot above the level of the adjoin¬ 
ing streets, and many have no floor but the ground. The upper apart¬ 
ments of the better houses are nought but ill-ventilated garrets and 
being covered with tiles, they must in the summer be excessively hot. 
The outer walls, of many of the better houses are very thick, built of 
imperfectly burnt brick, or of broken brick combined with a large 
amount of clay, and the inner partitions often consist, the lower half, 
of well jointed pine boards, and the upper of clay, on a frame work of 
bamboo, overlaid with lime, which gives them, when new, a neat and 
inviting appearance. The outer walls are more commonly plastered. 
This description applies to the better sort of houses both within the 
walls and in the suburbs. But the majority of the people occupy 
houses, far less comfortable. The streets are paved with granite, 
but often roughly. In the dwellings of this people there is the same 
want of order and cleanliness, which is characteristic of other heath¬ 
en communities. To those accustomed to the neatness and good 
order of English and American houses, there is in the habitations of 
this people little appearance of comfort. Ill-lighted and ill-ventilat¬ 
ed, as they are, one might justly infer, that their inmates must 
greatly undervalue the light of day and the refreshing breeze. This 
city being the capital of Fuhkien province, and also the seat of gov¬ 
ernment of that of Chehkinng, it is natural the residence of the vice¬ 
roy, and his assistants in office, which including the local magistrates 
are a numerous body. But with the exception that the residences of 
the powerful mandarins, consist of numerous apartments, and cover 
a large extent of ground, they have little claim to separate notice. 
The streets have already indirectly been represented as narrow and 
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wanting in cleanliness. The principal one without the city proper, is 
that between Chungchau and the city walls, crossing the large stone 
bridge across the north branch of the Min, and passing through 
Nantai, a distance of three miles. It is the grand thoroughfare of 
this place, constantly thronged with passengers, and occupied by 
almost every description of traders and mechanics, most common to 
China. Its general course is about northwest The streets here, 
not allowing wheel carriages of any description, there is no alterna¬ 
tive, but either to walk, to ride on horseback, or be borne by coolies 
in asedan chair. Few here ride on horseback, and these are gener¬ 
ally inferior officers of the government. Riding in the sedan chair is 
here a very common mode of traveling, few of the more wealthy and 
respectable of the Chinese deeming it respectable for a long distance 
to walk the crowded streets, although to many Englishmen and 
Americans, the thought of being thus borne by his fellowmen is 
unpleasant. For three English miles the Chinese ordinarily pay not 
above 60 cash, or about 4J cents American currency. The poor 
bearers expect more of foreigners. The main thoroughfares are in¬ 
deed so crowded by the multitude, many of whom are ragged and 
loathsomely filthy, and the chair-bearers are so constantly passing 
to and fro with a rapid step, with but little regard to others’ safety, 
that the foot man suffers no little inconvenience and without great 
watchfulness is likely to be knocked down. Instances of this are not 
very uncommon. The traveler too is greatly incommoded by the 
multitude of coolies with heavy burdens passing to and fro for every 
description of articles in use among the people must be transported by 
human labor. However there are duties in connection with my office 
as a missionary, that induce me in most cases to go on foot. Each 
chair has ordinarily only two bearers, but the principal mandarins 
employ four, and the viceroy and a few others high in office have 
eight bearers. There are few points at which the city walls are 
visible from the river, on account of the great distance from it to 
them. The low miserable dwellings of the suburbs bordering on 
the river, are united to give the stranger a very unfavorable impres¬ 
sion, in respect to the physical condition of the mass of this people. 
While ascending the river opposite Nantai, a distance of nearly two 
miles, he will see very few dwellings in which he would feel that he 
could long reside without much discomfort and no small hazard both 
to health and to life. And what is the grand cause of the vast dif¬ 
ference between 11 1 is city and the principal cities of England and 
America, in respect to extensile comfort and elegance? it is the 
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possession of the glorious gospel, that has made England and 
America thus comparatively elevated and happy. What were our 
ancestors before they were illumined with its glorious beams? How 
great enemies then must those be to their country who by the dis¬ 
semination of infidel principles would blot out that light which is 
through God’s providence the foundation of their dignity and bliss! 

3. Probable population of Fuhchau, and its suburbs. The po¬ 
pulation of this place, I regard as a matter of great uncertainty. By 
different individuals it has been differently estimated, but the pre¬ 
vailing impression is, that it cannot be less than 600,000 souls. I 
have yet seen no government statistics on this subject. That there 
is an immense congregation of precious souls is certain. If, as has 
been stated, or I know not what authority, this city and its envi¬ 
rons, contains 120,000 houses and to each house, we allow only five 
individuals, a very moderate estimate, the aggregate population 
would be 600,000. Besides on the river there is a large floating popu¬ 
lation. Among the five ports, this city is thought to be the second in 
point of population, and yet among them all, it is the only one to 
which protestant missionaries have not in considerable numbers been 
sent, myself in the providence of God, and contrary to my previous 
hopes, having been first called to enter this field with any prospect 
of being here a permanent laborer. Why should Fuhchau fu be 
thus neglected? This place has also been little noticed by the mer¬ 
cantile community, that is, as afield for the prosecution of a legal trade. 

4. Interesting objects within and around the city proper. To 
inyself, one of the most interesting classes of objects, here to be 
seen, viewed in connection with the cardinal doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection of the dead and of the general judgment, is the immense 
burial grounds in the vicinity, the abode of the earthly remains of 
forgotten millions. One of these immense repositories of the dead, 
is on the large island on the south side of the river, opposite Nantai. 
It is a large hill extending in the line of the river about one and a half 
miles, and at some points may be from one half to three quarters of 
a mile in breath. This eminence is mainly covered with graves, and 
yet the multitude of its sleeping inmates is fast increasing and will 
probably so continue to do, till the coming of that great day, when 
all that are in these graves, shall hear the voice of the son of God 
and shall come forth, they that have done good unto the resurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna¬ 
tion. How many have been interred it is impossible to form any 
reasonable conjecture, for notwithstanding the veneration of the Chi- 
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nese for the graves of their deceased kindred and countrymen, it 
is said to be customary after the lapse of ten years or upwards, from 
the time of burial, in case there are no monuments to perpetuate the 
names of the deceased, and no friends to care for their remains, to 
reopen their graves and enter others above them. As regards the 
miserable poor, a very numerous class here, after the lapse of three 
or four years, from their burial, these graves, I am told, are allowed 

to be opened and others to be interred above them, the uppermost 

% 

often at a depth of not above two feet below the surface. The graves 
of those who have surviving kindred and friends, especially, if wealthy 
and influential are more respected ; thus within the lapse of a century 
in numerous cases, ten or more individuals, may be interred in the 
same little plot of earth. How full of meaning the sentence, “ Dust 
thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” In a country so densely 
populated as this region, and many other parts of China, thus to dis¬ 
pose of the dead may be a matter of necessity, as the arable land is 
wanted for the support of the living. The rich sometimes open the 
graves, some years after their interment, wash their bones, deposit 
them in urns and reinter them. The high lands in the suburbs, and 
the sides of the mountains, in the neighborhood of the city, are ex¬ 
tensively occupied as burial grounds. 

The burial ground just described is near my residence in the small 
island of Chungchau, and is the only place, to which in the cool of 
the day, I can conveniently retire for recreation and the enjoyment 
of the pure, refreshing breeze, and be at the same time released from 
the confined city, and the press of the curious, inquisitive crowd 
This hill also commands an extensive and beautiful prospect of the 
city and rural scenery including the river, broad and verdant rice 
plains on the west, northeast and south, and the encircling mountains. 

As I have here alone wandered among the graves of the long 
forgotten dead, solemn thoughts have rushed upon my mind, thoughts 
of death, of the resurrection, of the judgment day, and of the final 
destiny of the righteous and of the wicked. What a scene must this 
hill present in that day when at the command of Christ the innumer¬ 
able millions of the dead shall arise, each to be judged and to receive 
his final award! Taking the Bible for our guide in respect to the 
character in God’s sight and the final portion of the idolater, where 
must most of the countless millions of the adult dead of the former 
generations of the Chinese be found, when Jesus shall pronounce the 
final doom of an ungodly world. The inquiry is an awfully solemn and 
deeply painful one, and yet it may be profitable, as a means of stimu- 

voi,. xvi. no. x. 62 
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Uting Christians to pray and labor for the salvation of the heathen 
while yet they remain in the land of the living, and in the land of 
hope. Soon the present generation of the heathen, will with our¬ 
selves. have finished their earthly career, and entered on their final, 
eternal award. What we would do for them we must do quickly. 
The night cometh wherein no man can work. How fearful the de¬ 
claration. The wicked shall be cast into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God. The temples in Fuhchau, which 1 have yet seen 
are small, and greatly inferior to the Budhist establishments in Siam. 
The largest in this place is one seen on the south side of the 
river, opposite Nantai. It was built by the traders from Ningpo 
and is dedicated to ^ Q;, the protectress of seamen. It 

merits no particular description. In Siam, Budhism is munificently 
patronized by the king and his nobles, and the priesthood are adored 
by all classes, from the king to the lowest of his people, but here it 
is little respected, yea rather despised, though it is not without its 
influence over the public mind. Some of the temples are richly 
endowed. Here the priests do not, as in Siam and Burmah, proudly 
solicit their daily food from house to house, each morning swarming 
from their splendid establishments, and scattering themselves over 
cities and vilhges, but their support is said to be in the main derived 
from the products of landed property, devoted to this object. 

Among the works of art here of particular interest, no one is per¬ 
haps more worthy of notice, both on account of its great antiquity, 
and the massiveness of its construction, than the large stone bridge, 
crossing the Min between Nantai, and the small island of Chung- 
chau. It is stated to have been built 800 years since, and consider¬ 
ing the strength of its materials, and the manner of its construction, 
this statement seems not improbable. It is 1698 feet long, and 13 
wide, from the foundation to the top stone being built of granite. 
It is built upou thirty five piers, pointed like a wedge, the conver¬ 
gence commencing with their projection beyond the railing of the 
bridge both on its upper and lower sides. From pier to pier extend 
stones of immense size, falling on the piers at right angles, some of 
these stones being not less than forty-eight feet long, and about three 
feet in breadth and thickness. Extending from pier to pier in close 
contiguity to each other, there are in some cases four, in others five 
of these large stones. Above these is a thick stone platform, the 
stones being at right angles with the sleepers just described, aud in 
some cases secured one to another by iron clasps. On each side of 
the bridge is also a strong stone railing, the rails being mortised 
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into massive pillars at unequal distances From each other. The 
most curious point of inquiry is, how its builders were able to cut 
out of the solid rock, bring to the spot, and over a rapid river, raise 
to so great a height, stones of such magnitude supposing them no more 
acquainted with the mechanical powers than the Chinese now are 
The bridge connecting Chungchau with the large town on the 
south bank of the river opposite Nantai is built like the one just de» 
scribed, but is only about one quarter as long. On each of these 
bridges, stalls are allowed to be erected occupied by various orders 
of mechanics and by small' traders making the space remaining for 
the constant stream of passengers quite narrow. Aside from their 
magnitude, there is little to render the city wall worthy of particular 
description. In length, by those resident here, who have walked 
round the city, they are supposed to be about seven miles, about two 
and a half hours being required to complete the circuit. Their height 
is different at different points, varying from 15 to 40 feet, and in width, 
they are about 17 feet, and built of stone. On the top of the wall 
at its outer edge, ia a brick parapet, with post holes, distant the one 
from the other perhaps 16 feet, between which are apertures for 
small arms. At long intervals there are projecting bastions, on each 
of which are planted generally from two to three heavy guns point* 
ing outwards, but badly mounted. These bastions, are covered 
with tiled roofs and occupied as guard houses. This city was the 
theatre of sanguinary revolutions, prior to the subjugation of this 
province by the Chin @ dynasty which occurred about 900 years 
since. A considerable military force is stationed here, not probably 
however of very effective character. The eastern section of the city 
is allotted to the Tartar population, whose numbers are variously 
estimated, perhaps, they may number 5,000. For kindness and 
civility, they have not a good name among the Chinese. 

5. Physical and moral condition of the people. The physi- 
cal oondition of this people considered individually differs greatly 
according to their different characters and the grade in society to 
which they belong. Those occupying official situations, and con* 
sequent]y subsisting on the bounty of the government, and money 
in various ways drawn from the people, though in many instances 
much straitened for a livelihood, in genera) appear to be well pro¬ 
vided for, and maintain a very respectable appearance. The con¬ 
trast between them and the common people is great, though the 
countenances of many of them indicate slavery to the use of opium. 
Of the poverty of some of the inferior mandarins, rather an affecting 
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instance has recently come to my knowledge. A gentleman in gov¬ 
ernmental employ recently came hither from Peking, who has 
since died leaving a wife and three children in very destitute circum- 
stances, and about 1000 miles from home. They now live in a 
miserable looking house a few doors from my residence. One of the 
children, a little boy of nine years, who reads and speaks the man¬ 
darin very readily has repeatedly called upon me. 

School teachers here enjoy comparatively a good degree of pa¬ 
tronage, education being highly esteemed, but as a class they are said 
to be much addicted to the use of opium ( which must to themselves 
and families be the source of much misery. Among those claiming 
to belong to the literati, none according to public opinion are so 
enslaved to strong drugs and the use of opium as that numerous class 
who are employed in the public offices as writers and interpreters. 
Judging as I atn obliged to do from very limited data, my impression 
is that the profits of the mercantile class are small, but yet with wise 
economy sufficient to afford them a very respectable livelihood. But 
the general testimony is that nearly one half of them are opium 
smokers. A large portion of the more wealthy and respectable mer¬ 
chants of this place are from neighboring countries and provinces. 
The agricultural class living in the neighborhood of the city is nu¬ 
merous, and the wages of the laborers being small in proportion to 
the cost of food and clothing, many of them must struggle hard for a 
livelihood. But they have the appearance of possessing a good 
degree of physical vigor. This is especially true of the females be¬ 
longing to that class. They are a hardy, good looking athletic 
class of females, contrasting strikingly with the hobbling, cramp¬ 
footed females of the city and its suburbs. 

A vast multitude is here employed in connection with the different 
mechanic arts, and apparently a large number in connection with the 
fine arts, such as painting and sculpture. They are obliged to work 
hard for a livelihood, and their appearance is a very unfavorable in¬ 
dication of their physical condition and moral habits. The next in 
order below these are the coolies and chair-bearers, a very numerous 
and important class. Their appearance and their real condition 
are indeed pitiable and abject, being filthy in their persons, poorly 
clad, and often emaciated in flesh. Their daily earnings, can amount 
to but a mere pittance, and when a large portion of that pittance is 
spent in the purchase of opium, they must indeed be wretched. But 
there is another, very numerous class, whose condition, is far more 
pitiable, wretched and forlorn, than that of any yet mentioned t name- 
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ljr the common beggars. Their true number I have no means of 
determining. Within the city proper and suburbs, as I have des- 
cribed them, including Nantar, Chuugchau, and the large town on 
the south bank of the Min, they may possibly amount to many hun- 
dreds if not to some thousands. The mass of them are exceedingly 
filthy in their persons, ragged, and without habitations. It is distress* 
ing to see them dragging their feeble and emaciated forms through 
the street*, or prostrate by the way side, as if about to drop into the 
grave. Probably their wretchedness in most cases is the conse¬ 
quence of their vices and their crimes. Some inflict wounds on 
their own persons, and with the blood streaming down their faces 
solicit the charity of the public. Sometimes by covering themselves 
with filth, thus making their presence as loathsome as possible, they 
seek by the odiousness of their presence to compel the public the 
sooner to dismiss them with a pittance. But these beggars are 
nevertheless men of one common stock with ourselves; yet how 
fallen, how degraded! All this is the effect of sin. These beggars 
have their head men, being individuals appointed by the local ma¬ 
gistrates to manage their concerns. Their authority over them, 
if I am correctly informed is very arbitrary, extending not simply to 
flogging in cases of misdemeanor, but to death itself by being buried 
alive. Such a statement seems almost incredible: but yet my in¬ 
formant is a man of much intelligence and apparent veracity, at least 
when there is no inducement to falsehood as in the present case. 
Within the ten districts into which this county is divided are fifty of 
these head men five in each district. These miserable vagrants not 
unfrequently die by the way side or in the street. The government 
here makes provision for times of great scarcity, by keeping a large 
amount of rice on hand in store-houses to be distributed to the 
needy in seasons of distress, or sold to the poor at reduced prices ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. The present being a season of scarcity, 
rice being uncommonly high, the public granaries have been opened, 
and rice sold to the needy at a reduced price. The applicants are 
required to bring certificates from the ^ ti pau or magis¬ 
trates of their respectives districts, testifying to their needy circum¬ 
stances, and the number dependant on them for food. Although 
these granaries are under the control of the government, yet I am 
informed, that the money by which the rice when cheap is purchased, 
is contributed by the wealthy among the people. Grain is also stored 
up by the government for the use of the military, but this is kept 
distinct from that which is designed for the relief of the poor. For 
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the aged poor and the blind, who have no friends to provide for them, 
provision is to some extent made by the voluntary contributions of 
the rich, dispensed to them through the urgency of the ti pau above* 
mentioned. 

Leprous individuals are not allowed to roam at large, but I am 
informed that within the city, four asylums are provided for them, 
in which tuey are fed and sustained. The number of these miserable 
beings gathered into their retreats is said to be near a thousand. 
This disease is here considered contagious, and being loathsome 
and incurable, is the object of great terror and dread. About five 
years since, as I am told, an individual in this vicinity was smitten 
with the leprosy, and to save himself from communicating the disease 
to his kindred requested to be inclosed in a coffin and buried alive. 
His wish was granted, and he was interred in the burial ground 
already described. The remains of lepers are said to be burnt. My 
Chinese teacher tells me that on the river Min above this a hundred 
miles, or thereabouts, are one or two counties in which the unhappy 
leper is thus treated. He is put into a small boat furnished with a 
small quantity of rice, wood, and some other necessaries, and suffered 
to float down the river, all other boats avoiding contact with him. 
A few days generally terminates his wretched existence. The dark 
places of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty. The leprosy 
is supposed to originate in most cases from the want of personal cleau- 
liness, and living in warm, damp and ill-ventilated habitations. 

As regards the general aspect of this great community, I am con¬ 
strained to say, that the appearance of the mass of the people, as seen 
in their shops, in the streets, and elsewhere, including their small 
stature, prevailing rather slender form, in many cases sallow and 
emaciated countenances, extensive want of cleanliness, and decent 
comfortable apparel, conjoined with the character of their habita¬ 
tions, indicates that among them there must be a sad deficiency 
of domestic comfort and no small degree of physical wretchedness. 
This physical deterioration and wretchedness cannot however arise 
from the want of a propitious and healthful climate, or a country 
abundantly productive, under good cultivation, and distinguished for 
the beauty and grandeur of its scenery. It cannot it is thought be 
attributable, except in a small degree to the character of their govern¬ 
ment, for the taxes, whether direct or indirect are not thought to be 
heavy, compared with those of Great Britain and some other countries; 
life and property also are safe, and industry is encouraged. It does not 
necessarily arise from the density of the population; for Holland, for 
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example, is more densely populated, than perhaps any large division 
of the Chinese Empire, and yet that people are prosperous and hap¬ 
py. well supplied with all the nessaries, and even abounding in the 
luxuries of life. Perhaps there is no spot on earth, that might not 
sustain a much larger population than it now does, with the blessing 
of God upon a due degree of well directed industry, accompanied 
with true piety and strictly virtuous habits. The misery here existing 
must therefore undoubtedly arise in great part from the vicious habits 
that here prevail. The one vicious indulgence, to which it is here 
generally believed nearly or quite one half of the adult male popula¬ 
tion of this place are more or less addicted, namely the smoking 
of opium, is not improbably a more fruitful source of poverty, crime, 
and wretchedness, than any other one, perhaps than the majority of 
their other vicious habits united. When wages are so low as they 
here are. in comparison with the cost of food and clothing, the 
bare purchase of opium by such multitudes must vastly detract 
from the general comfort of the community and lay the founda¬ 
tion of extensive and extreme poverty. But the cost of the drug 
is but a small item in the amount of misery of which it is the occa¬ 
sion. Its use disqualifies the unhappy consumer for business, makes 
him the victim of premature debility, and more generally of an 
early grave. Who has the sallow countenance, the sunken eye, the 
feeble emaciated form ? It is emphatically the confirmed opium 
smoker, who from the midst of plenty both for himself, his wife and 
his children, is by the cost of his poison, and its destructive influ¬ 
ence on his health and his business habits, soon reduced to poverty, 
and his family almost to starvation? Such is the history of the opium 
smoker. Whose vices early induce loathsome disease, and plunge 
their victims into a premature grave and an awful eternity? None 
perhaps more frequently than that of the slaves of opium. And yet 
this drug is furnished to the Chinese in great part, through the 
agencies of a Christain government, and of individuals born and 
educated in Christian lands, to the premature destruction in this 
great empire of probably many tens, if not of hundreds of thousands 
of precious lives. The victims of the poison thus furnished, are 
our brethren. Who must be answerable for their blood ? This drug 
is sold to them in violation of the laws of this realm, and should it 
not be added in violation of the dictates of humanity and of that law 
that requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves? The love of gain 
is the best and only reason that can be assigned for the commence¬ 
ment and perpetuation of this trade. But in view of the fact that 
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there is a righteous and holy God who minds the affairs of men, is 
money thus acquired likely to be an ultimate advantage to its posses¬ 
sors? Should we not seriously ponder the language of the Apostle 
James in the 1st three verses of the fifth chap, of his general epistle? 
Its import in relation to those, who have acquired money, by means 
which infinite holiness cannot approve is solemn and fearful. Is 
smuggling in Christian lands a righteous employment, even in 
articles not hurtful to the public? And can smuggling then in 
China in the article of opium be innocent ? Is it less criminal be¬ 
cause the Chinese government cannot suppress it? Does the weak¬ 
ness of a government give us a moral right to trample on laws intend¬ 
ed for the protection of property and of life? But supposing the 
trade was a legalized one, could it be morally justifiable ? Would 
it be right to put into the hands of an infatuated individual, the 
means by which, whether designedly or not, he is sure to destroy 
his own life ? Is not opium thus used by the Chinese as a means of 
self destruction ? Can we knowingly minister to multitudes the 
means of self destruction and be altogether innocent of their blood. 
Would that those whom this subject most intimately concerns would 
seriously examine it in the fear of God, before whom, each one for 
himself must shortly appear in judgment. Neither rank, wealth nor 
power, nothing in the wide universe, can tempt him to swerve from 
the utmost impartiality in his descisions. I am personally acquaint¬ 
ed with few, who are concerned in the opium trade, and have no 
unkind feelings towards any individuals, but I thus speak out of a 
benevolent regard to the respected mercantile community unhappily 
involved in this trade, from love to the temporal and eternal well-be¬ 
ing of the Chinese, and in view of my responsibility to God, as his 
embassador to this dying people. I dare not be silent on a subject 
so deeply affecting those, for whose souls I am called to watch, lest 
by so doing I should become chargeable with their blood. I am 
not insensible of my personal obligation to respected individuals 
involved in the opium traffic. As in the providence of God lam 
situated, there are powerful reasons, why I should wish in all things 
to please them; but above all others we are bound to seek to please 
God. But sometimes duty to God requires us to do that which may 
provoke the displeasure of man. Says Paul the great apostle, If I yet 
pleased men, I should not be the servant of Jesus Christ. Can it rea¬ 
sonably be expected that the missionary should do other wise than feel 
deeply and speak warmly, yet in love, in view of a traffic, which is 
hurrying multitudes of those for whose salvation, he is called to 
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labor to the grave and a miserable eternity? Could be he faithful to 
his divine master and do otherwise, while at least there is any hope 
that his appeals may contribute to the good of precious souls? God 
sometimes owns the humblest instrumentality to the production of 
great and happy moral changes. “ The excellency of the power is 
of God.” 

It need hardly be said, that it is no valid argument in justification 
of the opium trade, to say. “If I do not furnish opium to the Chi¬ 
nese, others will, and if the trade must continue, why should not 1 
be a partaker of the profits ? There are few crimes which in sup- 
posable circumstances, such an argument might not be employed to 
justify. Admittiug the trade to be sinful, it should be a sufficient 
reason for its abandonment, that we are commanded by the highest 
authority, not to go with the multitude to do evil. It is no justifica¬ 
tion of this trade, that it is prosecuted in subserviency to the inter¬ 
ests of the East India Company, by whom as a source of revenue, 
most of the opium is produced. No government is infallible. Cor¬ 
porate bodies are often remarkably wanting in conscience. Men 
will often do in a corporate capacity, what they would almost shud. 
der at the thought of doing as individuals. Our connection with 
the powerful in the violation of the law of love, can screen us 
neither from guilt, nor from punishment. There is one in whose 
sight, the nations are but as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as 
the small dust of the balance, and by whose power the proudest 
empires are prostrated in the dust. Could we as with the eye of om¬ 
niscience, see at one glance, the myriads of the wretched slaves of 
opium in China, as they appear in public, in their families, in their 
private recesses, inhaling its poisonous fumes, also in those numerous 
murky dens, in which the impoverished multitude assemble to gratify 
the gnawings of a depraved appetite, could we also penetrate their 
hearts, and know the anguish, with which, in view of their bondage, 
they are often worn, and behold them, as the effect of their suicidal 
indulgence, rapidly falling into the yawning grave, what would be 
our sensations, and our impressions in regard to the opium trade ? But 
its effects are not limited to themselves, but their wives, their chil¬ 
dren and a circle of relatives and friends must suffer with them. 
The mother with the children perhaps is reduced to starvation, or 
sold into bondage to gratify the insatiable appetite of the cruel husband 
and father. But to see the worst effects of this form of intemperance, 
we must look beyond the grave. Could we for a few moments draw 
aside the curtain, that hides from our view the scenes of another 
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world, and see the despairing multitudes of suicides from the use of 
opium, in hell, lifting up their eyes in torments, listen to their 
agonizing cries, and their horrid imprecations on those who have 
ministered to their ruin what painful sensations must fill our souls! 
Is it not wise to endeavor to follow our conduct to its probable Con¬ 
sequences? In view of such scenes what would be thought of the 
acquisition of property by the opium trade ? Would not riches thus 
acquired be regarded as the greatest of calamities ? As an argu¬ 
ment, against the trade in opium, we may appeal to the fact that by 
its draining the Chinese of their money, producing physical and 
mental debility, idleness, crime and premature death, it is cutting 
the sinews of legal trade. Can any people, who, by a course of vicious 
indulgence, have reduced themselves to physical and mental imbecility, 
as well as to poverty, be profitable customers? Would the prudent 
calculating merchant choose to establish himself in such a com¬ 
munity? Would he not rather select for his customers, a virtuous, 
industrious and thriving people? Otherwise he could not hope to 
prosper in his business, except perhaps temporarily, by feeding on the 
vices of society, an expedient that must be revolting to the feelings 
of every enlightened and good man, and ruinous in its result. A vici¬ 
ous community, like the dead carcass, has not within itself the 
elements of self preservation, but its natural tendency must be to 
Btill deeper corruption, poverty, and wretchedness. Trade consisting 
iu the business of exchange, in proportion, as China is impoverished, 
aud rendered imbecile in body and in mind by the purchase and 
consumption of opium, in that degree, commerce with her, must be¬ 
come unprofitable, inasmuch as she must have proportionably less 
to give in exchange for the productions of the western world. More¬ 
over supposing that the trade in opium did not in the least, disable 
China from being a producer, still if she has the ability to purchase 
of the foreigner only to a specified extent, and no small portion of 
her disposable means, is employed in the purchase of opium, her 
transactions with the legal trader must be proportionably curtailed. 
If moreover opium be to a great extent given to the Chinese, or the. 
avails of its sale, in lieu of their silks, and other articles, the interests 
of the foreign manufacturer must suffer from the abridgment of the 
market for his goods. The more extensively opium becomes an 
article of exchange for the productions of China, the more limited 
mu 3 t be the sale of the manufactures of the western world. More¬ 
over opium smokers, being obliged to expend their money in the 
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purchase of opium, can as a class buy but a small amount of western 
products. 

It is worthy of remark also, that the moral impression in respect 
to foreigners, that a perseverance in this trade, in violation of the 
law's of the empire, must produce upon the Chinese mind, cannot 
fail to be in the highest degree unfavorable to confidence in us and 
destruction of good feeling. The great body of the most respectable, 
best educated, and most influential among the Chinese, cannot be 
supposed to be ignorant of the destructive influence of opium, to 
health, to property, and to life, nor of the relation in which this 
trade stands to their own government, which they still respect and 
revere. Feelings of indignation towsrd the foreigner, it would seem 
could not but arise in their bosoms, at the view of the physical and 
moral desolations, which for the sake of gain, through an illegal 
traffic, he is spreading over their country, involving many of their 
own friends in misery and disgrace. The unhappy slaves to opium 
although they hug to their bosoms, the viper, whose bite is death, 
yet in their more sober moments, when reflecting on their bondage, 
they must not only deeply condemn themselves for their folly in court* 
ing suicide but view with deep abhorrence those who have ministered 
to their self destruction. 

What would be the feelings of English and American patriots, 
in respect to any foreign community, who should by illegal trade, 
and in defiance of law, pour in upon their respective countries, such 
a tide of desolation, as is now rushing in upon the Chinese? Would 
not millions of bosoms burn with a deep and unquenchable indigna* 
tion against the aggressors? Though as a people, the Chinese are 
remarkably apathetic, yet some degree of patriotism still survives in 
their bosoms. May not their outward respect for the foreigner, in 
the majority of cases, result rather from fear, than from inward 
esteem? Considering the nature of the opium trade, and its already 
having been the immediate occasion, if not the main cause of a war 
so excessive in blood and treasure, and other causes of national irrita¬ 
tion, it is rather a matter of surprise than otherwise, that they are 
no more, instead of being no less hostile in their feelings towards 
the western world. 

In view of what has already been said on the subject of trade as 
consisting in the business of exchange, it is apparent, that would 
nations be profitable to each other in way of trade, they must in their 
commercial transactions, as well as in other respects, seek each 
other’s prosperity, aud not demoralization and ruin. Thus individual 
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and national prosperity, so far as .it is connected with commercial 
intercourse, is dependant on a compliance with that law of mutual 
love, inculcated in the glorious gospel, and illustrated in the life and 
death of our Savior. 

( To be continued) 


Art. III. Bibliotheca Sinica : Introduction ; No. 3. Shing Yu 
Kioang Hiun , or An Amplification of the Sacred edict . By the 
late Rev. Dr. William Milne, (continued from p. 454.) 

41 None but an author knows an author’s cares.” Coioper. 

Mr. Editor, —Though it be not strictly polite, I have been laying my ear 
to the doors of some of the readers of your Miscellany, wishing if possible 
to know what opinion they entertain of my papers contained in this Biblio¬ 
theca ; for it is common. I have heard, among those of your species, who 
aspire to authorship, to feel a little solicitude about the fate of their works. 
Though pertaining to a different class of beings, yet I have this solicitude 
in common with scribblers of the human race. Many remarks, I perceive have 
been made; and many more are about to be made. Some persons seem 
upon the whole satisfied; and entertain a hope that, if I strive to improve 
every following paper, and make it more worthy of perusing than the one 
which immediately precedes it, I shall then stand a fair chance, though not 
of attaining eminence among learned men, yet of rising to a moderate share 
of fame among aspiring reptiles. Thus far it is good; and, as I am always 
inclined to take a hint from those who appear to put the fairest construction 
on my conduct, so I beg leave to inform these Gentlemen, that it shall be 
my endeavor to meet their wishes and realize their hopes. Others, however, 
find fault, and particularly with my prefaces. One says: “in his attempts 
to be witty, he descends to that which is low.”—A second says: u When 
he tries to be grave, all is forced, stiff, and unnatural.”—And a third rejoins: 
4 ‘ Yes; and when he presumes to instruct, there is such a monastic dogmatism 
about it”—Thus, Mr. Editor, I find it hard to please all parties. However, 
1 certainly did expect that Gentlemen educated in Seminaries, Colleges^ 
Universities, and other such places of high sounding name, would have learnt 
to make due allowances for one born and bred between the leaves of a book. 
Candour, Sir, I fear, scarcely comes into the course of academical learning. 
To be honest, I really thought that my efforts deserved even some credit 
from mankind; but l now see that it is really no easy matter to make other 
people think of one’s productions, as he himself thinks of them. To cut 
short this preamble, l herewith send you the analysis of another Chinese 
book, demanding only for my labor, an impartial account of how it is re¬ 
ceived by the pubhe. Ti t Yu. 
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tion or the Shing-yu.” 



=I|I Shing-Yu Kwang-Hiun, i. e. “ An amplifica 


Author. —This book had three authors, each of whom took a distinct 
department The sixteen themes which form the ground work of it, and 
which are called the Shing-yu, i. e. Sacred Edict, were written by the 
Emperor Kang-he, the second of the reigning Dynasty, toward the close of 
his life. It was by order of the same Emperor, that the famous Chinese 
Imperial Dictionary, of which I hope, at a future time to give a brief ac¬ 
count, was compiled. The amplification of the themes, Kwang-hiun, i. e. 
an extended exhortation, was written by Kang-he. The third department of 
the work, which is a paraphrase oh the amplification, was executed 
by Wang-yew-po, Superintendent of the Salt Revenue, in the Province of 
Shen-see. 


Date. — I have not been able to ascertain in what yearjKang-he delivered 
the themes; but as it was towards the latter part of his life, we may place 
the date between A. D. 1730 and 1735, for his reign closed in the year 1735, 
(vide Morrison’s Philological View of China, page 4.) The amplification 
was written by Yoong-ching in the second year of his reign, (about A. D. 
1736-7.) The preface is dated in the 2d moon of his second year. In what 
year Wang-yew-po wrote the paraphrase, does not appear. 

Nature of the Wore. —It treats of moral duties, and political economy ; 
like all similar Chinese publications, it begins with filial piety, and from 
thence branches out into various other relative duties, in order, according 
to their supposed importance. Indeed, on whatever subject a Chinese writer 
treats, he can at all times with the utmost facility draw arguments for its 
support, from the relation between parent and child—even the grossest absur¬ 
dities of their idolatry are thus supported. The work we are now consider¬ 
ing, is in general, for the matter of it well worth a perusal. Though Chris¬ 
tians can derive no improvement to their ethics from it, yet it will confirm 
them more and more in the belief of two important points: viz. that God has 
not left himself without a witness in the minds of the heathen; and that the 
bare light of nature, as it is callel, even when aided by all the light of 
Pagan philosophy, is totally incapable of leading men to the knowledge and 
worship of the true God. Yet, for my own part as an individual, I am of 
opinion that, as all truth and all good come originally from the same source, 
60 we ought to look with a degree of reverence on those fragments of just 
sentiment and good principle, which we sometimes meet with among the 
heathen. 


Form, &c.— Generally four vols. octavo, containing in all (preface includ¬ 
ed) 133 pages. It is divided into sixteen sections, and has three prefaces; 
one by Yoong-ching, one by Han-fung, who was Foo-yuen of Canton in the 
13th year of the present emperor, and the third, by Seen-foh, also a member 
of the Canton Government about the same time. But these two prefaces 
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were written to subsequent edition* of the work, and, are out of reverence to 
Yoong-ching’s preface, placed at the end of the last vol. The body of the 
work i* arranged in the following order: First, the Theme; secondly, the 
Amplification; and thirdly, the Paraphrase. The Themes are all written in a 
sort of measured Prose; they contain each seven characters, and are com¬ 
posed with such studied accuracy, that the character l— M in order to, 

or that," is placed in the middle as the fourth word of each line: thus the 
themes are comprised in 112 characters. The characters of each amplifica¬ 
tion, are numbered, and the number set down at the close: the sixteen am¬ 
plifications, contain in all tew thousand and ten characters. They 
say ten thousand, but that expresses the round number, for, on reckoning 
there are ten more. Like the Hebrews, the Chinese number the words of 
greatly valued books. 

The following are examples of this, in their classical books: 


The Heaou-king 1,903 characters, Lun.yQ 11,705, with the paraphrase 76,736 
characters, Mung-tsze 34,685, with commentary 209,749, Yih.king 24,107, 
Shoo-king 25,700, She-king 39,234, Le-kee, 99,010, Chou-lee 45.806, Chun-Tseu, 
and Tso-Chuen 196,845. 


To which calculation it is added: “ to read 300 characters daily, one will 
completo the whole (commentaries not included) in four yearn and a half." 
They number the characters for the sake of dividing the aggregate into 
small daily or monthly portions for the learner. They also sometimes 
r eckon the characters of the commentaries on the Kino, a g. of the Four 
books for the same purpose. 

The paraphrase on each section of the Shing-yii, uniformly commences 
thua: H; Jjj? Wan-auy-yay-e-aze-shwoh—i. e. “The 

meaning of his Imperial Majesty is to this effect” All the four volumes 
are often bound in one. The work on good paper costs, is Canton, about 
2s. 6d. English. There is a small pocket edition of the Shing-yu, without 
the paraphrase. 

This work was translated into English in 1815, and printed in London, in 
1717, under the title of 44 The Sacred Edict" 

1.—Duties of children and brothers. 

I. —Respect to kindred. 

3. —Concord among neighbour*. 

4. —Importance of husbandry. 

5. —The value of economy. 

6 — Academical learning. 

7. —False religions exposed. 

8. —On the knowledge of the laws. 

9. —Illustration of the principles of good breeding. 

10. —Importance of attending to the essential occupations. 

II. —The instruction of youth. 

12.—The evil of false accusing. 
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13—The consequences of hiding deserters. 

14. —The payment of the taxes. 

15. —The necessity of extirpating robbery and theft. 

16. —The importance of settling animosities. 


Composition and style. —The themes are written with remarkable con¬ 
ciseness. The amplification is expressed in fine, classical language; but 
the structure of the composition is artificial, and the sentences often long 
and involved. The style of the paraphrase is perfectly colloquial, but 
abounds with the provincialisms of Chih-lee, having been written in the 
northern dialect. The paraphrast wrote in a style vastly better suited for 
general utility. By numerous proverbs, quaint sayings, and a familiar phra¬ 
seology, he has rendered the book easy, instructive, and entertaining to the 
common people. The provincialisms excepted, the style of the paraphrase, 
may be considered a good model for Christian Missionaries, in their oral ad¬ 
dresses to the Chinese, and in writing religious tracts. The verbosity of 
the paraphrase, and the employing of some particles in a peculiar, and 
unusual sense, render some parts of it difficult to the foreign student of Chi¬ 
nese. It is however much easier than the amplification, and should be read 
by him first: he will proceed to the more classical part with great advan¬ 
tages, after having read the same subject in the colloquial style. 

Extracts. As the translation of the Shing-yii, is already before the 
public, I shall not enlarge under this head, but shall barely transcribe an ex¬ 
tract from Yoong-chings’s preface, showing his motives for enlarging on 
the themes of his father. 


41 Our sacred father, the benevolent Emperor, for a long period of time employ, 
ed the doctrine of perfect renovation. His virtue was extensive as the ocean ; 
and his grace, widely diffused to the boundaries of heaven. His benevolence 
nourished the myriads of things; and his righteousness rectified the myriads 
of the people. For sixty years, morning and evening, eating and dressing, his 
only care was to excite all both within and beyond, the boundaries of the Empire, 
to exalt virtue; put away illiberally; and accord with fidelity. The design of 
this was, that all, cherishing the spirit of kindness and humility, might enjoy an 
eternal reign of 

containing sixteen maxims, to inform the soldiers of the Tartar race, together 
with the soldiers and people of the various provinces, of their whole duty, from 
the practice of the radical virtues to the duties of husbandry and the culture of 
cotton and silk. To their laboring and resting; to the commencement and the 
close; to the course and the fine; and to the public and |the private; to the 
lar^e and the minute ; and to whatever was propcr w for a people to practise,—to 
all these his most enlightened thoughts extended. He viewed you, people, as tho 
children of his own flesh. His sacred instructions [like those of the ancient sages] 
clearly point out the means of certain protection. Ten thousand ages should 
observe them ! To improve on them is impossible! 

Since wc succeeded to the charge of the great monarchy, and have ruled 
over the millions of the people, wc have conformed our l.iind to the mind of our 


peace! Hence of set purpose, he graciously conferred an edict, 
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sacred lather ; and our government to his. Morning and evening, with toad¬ 
like exertion, have we endeavored to conform to the ancient laws and usages. 

“ Fearing that the common people, after practising and obeying for a length of 
time, may become negligent, we again issue our instructions in order to kc* o 
them awake. 

“ Most reverently taking the sixteen maxims of the saored edict, we have 
deeply meditated on their principles; and amplified the style, by an addition of 
about ten thousand characters. Drawing similitudes from things near and remote, 
quoting ancient books, going and returning, about and about, in order fully to ex¬ 
plain the sense, we have written in a verbose and homely style; and called tbo 
work, An Amplification of the Sacred Edict. Our design in this was none 
else than to unfold the minds of posterity, by revealing to them the will of their 
progenitors, that each family and individual of the people may clearly under, 
stand it. 

“ We wish you soldiers and people, to realize, and act conformably to, our 
father’s sublime intention of rectifying your virtue, and of nourishing your lives. 

“Do not consider this as a mere customary harangue, or vain display of au¬ 
thority ; but let all carefully watch over the body, and act the part of a cautious 
and economical people. Completely cast aside all degrading, illiberal, and con¬ 
tentious practices. Then manners will improve ; families will live in harmony ; 
the Government will rejoice in seeing renovation perfected by virtue ; and your 
own posterity will share of this happiness. The family that stores up virtue, will 
have superabounding felicity! How equitable is this doctrine !”* 

Miscellaneous remarks.— The Shing-yU was appointed to be read 
publickly, on the first and fifteenth of each moon, to the people and soldiery 
of every province; but in spring and harvest it is frequently omitted. This is 
the only kind of public instruction professedly for the people, known to exist 
in the Chinese Empire. It is said, to be generally read both in Tartar and in 
Chinese; in the former, to the Manchow Tartar soldiers, in the latter to the 
Chinese soldiers and people. It is also said, to be read in the Mandarin dia¬ 
lect to the inferior Officers of Government, and in the various provincial 
dialects to the people. It is however, the paraphrase that is read, the other 
parts being difficult for the people to understand. But as the style of the 
paraphrase could not be accommodated to the dialect of each province, I 
have heard, that in reading, the orator deviates considerably from the printed 
copy ; supplying what he thinks needful to render the sense perspicuous to 
the hearers, and altering the phraseology to suit it to the idiom of the spoken 
language of that particular province, or district 

It is remarkable that the Chinese, Hebrews, Greeks, Romans and most of 
the ancient nations however distant from each other, should have all agreed 
in manifesting a sort of religious reverence at the beginning and middle of 
each lunar month. As if sensible of their obligations for “the precious 
things brought forth by the moon,” they used to assemble at the time ot new 

* I beg leave to inform the reader, that 1 have not verified these calculations, 
but give a translation only- 

'j * 
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and full moon, to discharge what they considered the duties of piety and gra¬ 
titude. There is not however, in as far as my information goes, any devo¬ 
tional service performed by the Chinese, at those seasons. 

The manner of reading the <Shing-yu, at the stated times, is thus de¬ 
scribed by the translator of that work, in his preface 44 Early on the first 
and fifteenth of every moon, the civil and military officers, dressed in their 
uniform, meet in a clean, spacious, public Hall. The superintendent, who 
is called “Lee-sang,” calls aloud,” “stand forth in files.” They do so, ac¬ 
cording to their rank,—He then says, 44 Kneel thrice, and bow the head nine 
times.” They kneel, and bow to the ground, with theit faces towards a 
platform, on which is placed a board with the Emperor’s name. He next 
calls aloud, “rise and retire” They rise, and all go to a Hall, or kind of 
Chapel, where the law is usually read and where the military or people are 
assembled, standing round in silence. The Lee-sang then says, “ Respect¬ 
fully commence.” The Sze-kiang-sang, or orator, advancing towards an in¬ 
cense altar, kneels ; reverently takes up the board on which the maxim ap¬ 
pointed for the day, is written, and ascends a stage with it. An old man 
receives the board, and sets it down on the stage, fronting the people. Then, 
commanding silence with a wooden rattle which he carries in his hand, 
he kneels, and reads it When he has finished, the Lee-sang calls out; 
44 Explain such a section, or maxim, of the sacred edict” The orator stands 
itp, and gives the sense. In reading and expounding other parts of the law# 
the same forms are observed.” 

The writers of the Shing-yu, discover a considerable portion of what we 
vaguely call 44 Common sense,” and penetration into the human character. 
In regard to political economy, the Shing-yu shows that considerable atten¬ 
tion has always been paid to the subject in China. The attention of all its 
best Emperors, has ever been much turned to this radical maxim of govern¬ 
ment, viz. 44 That, to render a people happy, wars few, and the throne per¬ 
manent, one of the most important means is, to endeavor to make the pro¬ 
duce of the soil equal to the supply of the people; so that there be no absolute 
necessity to have recourse to other nations for the essential articles of food 
and clothing.” How far they have, as a nation, been successful in attending 
to this fundamental maxim, their history will shew. 

But, whatever good sense, these authors discover when treating of common 
topics, they fail exceedingly when religion becomes their theme. A spirit of 
atheistical indifference to every form of religion, *nd to duties of piety, runs 
through the whole of the Shing-yu, and is especially manifest in the seventh 
section. When a man has read the book through, he can scarcely carry with 
him, a single just idea of the Supreme Being, or of the final destiny of man. 
Indeed, ho can scarcely fail to be impressed as if he had been reading instruc 
tions addressed to beings, who have no higher source than their parents; to 
beings who live in 44 a fatneriess world,” to beings who are amenable to no 
authorities higher than that of the Emperor, and who have no higher end to 
answer on earth than to eat, to drink and to die! 
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I am not quite sure, Mr. Editor, whether the attempts of the paraphrast 
of the Shing-yu, in accommodating hia style to the capacities and taste of 
the ignorant, may not even furnish matter of reproof to those Christian tea¬ 
chers, who, instead of aiming at the real good of their people, by teaching 
them in plain and easy language, seem as if the display of their own classi¬ 
cal learning, their knowledge of nature, astronomy, law, and physic; and 
their acquaintance with antiquity,—were the highest ends of their ascend¬ 
ing the pulpit 

The attention of the literary world has been excited by several works 
which have lately appeared on the subject of Chinese Grammar ; and, in 
order to strike in with the train of public feeling, I intend, should health 
and other avocations permit to send for & subsequent number of your Mis¬ 
cellany, an analysis (I am obliged often to use this word for want of a bet¬ 
ter at hand) of a book written by a learned Chinese on this subject. After 
having heard what French, Italian, and English authors have to say on the 
Chinese language, I hope it will not be unacceptable to your readers, to know 
what the Chinese themselves say about it; what rules they give for read¬ 
ing, writing, and good composition; and by what steps a man may arrive at 
eminence as a scholar. But lest I should excite expectations which cannot 
be realized, I beg to imform you, that Chinese philologists say extremely 
little on the TnEORt of their language: they confine themselves mostly to 
remarks of a practical kind, because they consider these best adapted for 
utility. 


Art. IV. An all-important proclamation , issued by Ladovic , the 
lord Bishop of Shanghai, for the information of all the friends 
of the religion [of the Lord of htavcii]. 

Under this title appeared, in our number for May last, page 246, 
a translation of the document we now subjoin in Chinese. We have 
been informed that the lord bishop was displeased with the appear¬ 
ance of the translation, and has pronounced some parts of it to be 
incorrect. We regretted very much that both the translation and its 
original could not be submitted to our readers in one and the same 
number; but they will now have them both ; and if we have been guilty 
of any partiality, or the translator of any mistakes, we beg that the 
author of the document will believe that no disrespect or unfairness 
was designed by ourselves or our correspondent. If he will give u* 
a new translation, or any comments or strictures on that iu our May 
number, the same shall be duly published in our pages. 
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Art. V. Journal of Occurrences: search for murderers; pirates; 
cotton crop; weather at Shanghai; official proclamation; mor- 
tality in Hongkong; gov . Davis * visit to Cochinchina; ap¬ 
pointments to office; chaplain at Canton; new periodical; 
French version of the affair at Fuhslidn. 

The series of documents relating to the riot in 1846 is completed in our 
present number. It is due to the editor from whose paper they were bor¬ 
rowed, to remark, that some of the documents which had been before publish¬ 
ed, as also the references to them in that paper, have been omitted in this 
republication.. 

Search for the murderers of Mr. Lowrie. Under the date of Oct 2d,Shanghai, 
we have the following information regarding the measures which the Chinese 
authorities have set on foot, with a view to apprehend the murderers of the late 
Rev. W. M. Lowrie, recently thrown overboard by Chinese pirates, in the 
bay of Hangchau, off the city of Chapii. On Thursday morning last, two 
days ago, 1 met Mr. Parkes, interpreter attached to the British consulate 
here. He had just returned from a three days’ trip eastward to the coast, 
where he had been to observe the condition of a beacon, which he had some 
time before assisted the Chinese to erect off at sea between the mouth of 
the Yangtsz’ kiang and GutzlafTs island. During this trip, which carried 
him through the districts and cities of JV&nhwai and Chuensha , Mr. Parkes 
met three or four Chinese officers, part of a commission that had been ap¬ 
pointed by the superior authorities to search for and seize the perpetrators 
of the late murder. Though their efforts had, up to that time, been unsuc¬ 
cessful, it seemed that they and their superiors were resolved that the mur¬ 
derers sould be forth-coming. It was, they said, a matter of great importance, 
and the murderers must be seized, punished, &c. I doubt not but that, by 
some means they will effect their end, and erelong report the seizure of the 
crinjinals.” , 

Pirates of Tsungming. A part of the naval expedition, recently fitted 
out by the authorities of Shanghai, to proceed against the pirates congregated 
off the mouth of the great river, on Tsungming, had returned to the city, 
having effected nothing. Those that returned consisted of about one thou¬ 
sand Fuhkien men, and a hundred from the province of Canton. The leader 
of the latter, is said to be from Macao or its vicinity. 

Hie cotton crop , early in the month, was coming in rapidly, and was very 
abundant Cotton is one of the staple articles among the farmers and mer¬ 
chants on the plains of Kiangnart. History says that this plant, the cotton, 
was introduced into these regions by a lady, on her return, by sea, fr6m the 
provinces of Canton and. Fuhkien. When she died, multitudes.mourned op 
her account, and erected a temple and monuments to perpetuate her memory. 
She has since been deified, and is now honored as a godd$s6. Her name 
was fluxing, or Yellow. * 

. The weather, at Shanghai.had become cool, northerly winds having set 
in. During the month of September there were many rainy days, and at 
one time considerable solicitude felt for the safety of the cotton crop, fears 
being entertained lest it should be damaged by the heavy and frequent rains. 
The health of the foreign community was generally good, and the prospects 
of business for the season said to be fair. 
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IA , the criminal judge of this province, has recently issued a proclamation 
relating to the moral improvement of the people, of which the following is a 
translation. 

lA y by imperial appointment, commissioner of justice for the province 
of Kwangtung, makes a proclamation to the people touching the study 
and recitation of the work called the Primary Lessons, in order to a proper 
management in the training and education of the young and ignorant. Where¬ 
as in the ancient province of Yuehtung, the people are vain and boisterous in 
their dispositions, and are accustomed to excessive profuseness and extrava¬ 
gance, the fathers and elder brothers among them ought properly to inculcate 
upon their inferiors all pure and wholesome regulations. But on the contrary, 
as far as is seen or heard of, their only contrivance is to look out for their own 
selfish gain. When the stream flows forth and forgets to return, wide-spreading 
indeed will be the overflow of waters. The disposition of the people is 
perverse and vile. In comparison with the practice of the intelligent and 
virtuous they are frivolous and debased ; and those who are thus frivolous 
and debased, in matters pertaining to the instruction of the young and igno¬ 
rant, will not be able to manage them as is fit and proper. 

If it be desired to establish the education of the youthful and inexperienced 
part of the community upon a proper basis, the best method of accomplishing 
it, is to make use of the Primary Lessons of Chuftitsz’ in one volume. When 
once its principles are instilled into the mind they beeome in a manner the 
master of the man and govern his whole character and conduct. Thus, it may 
be, they would have a tendency to reform the eager pursuit of gain and the 
unreasonable neglect of justice which so extensively prevail. This would 
constitute the just developement of right principles, and lead to the pine 
sources of moral conduct. 

The Primary Lessons are designed to fbrnish a proper basis of instruction. 
They must be studied in all their parts in order to a full explanation of the 
human relations, and it is fit that they should be thoroughly understood in 
order to personal cultivation and improvement. They are to be verified and 
approved in individual instances, in order to illustrate the power of example 
and increase the general good conduct. Sentence by sentence, and character 
by character, the whole work in order, at such time as it is proper for youth 
to learn them, is to be applied, as it were an antidote to disorder, to restore the 
sick and raise up those who have been laid prostrate by disease. 

The scholars ot the present time, barely availing themselves of the writings 
of the good, strive to ascend the cloudy ladder (of wisdom). But they are never 
able fully to realise their instructions in their own experience, nor do they 
seem sufficiently to comprehend in their own minds their meaning. Instead 
of this, they habitually alledge that the Primary Lessons are of no use in the 
practical operations of business. And thus their doctrine is to lay them 
away in the attic as being of no available utility. Yet we do not doubt, that 
beyond the consideration of the human relations, there is no true learning or 
philosophy. The Lun Ytt, in the first chapter, treats of learning. The 
next chapter discourses of filial and paternal duties. The correctness of its 

S rinciples is evident. Then, as it respects the Four Books and the Five Classics, 
ow can they ever avail to promote the accomplishment of business? If 
we admit the advantage and necessity of these works, how much more then 
should the composition of writings designed as a trial of intellectual attain¬ 
ments, and the foundation of promotion, oe regarded as a primary source and 
radical principle, which are to be diligently explored and sought out! 

The root and foundation (of the work) are very deep. The branches 
and the foliage are naturally luxuriant. To an individual in retirement, it 
gives the reputation of being a liberal scholar, and when he engages in public 
affairs, it makes him the moderate and prudent officer. Formerly Luh Kidshfi 
in the midst of the assembly of his scholars frequently made use of this book 
to instruct the literati. Chin Wankung, a nobleman of Kweilin, laid open the 
barriers and instructed the minds of the people of the North. He caused this 
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work to be cut and printed, and had it circulated throughout the province. 
Lift Lunglan.of Mingchau, a teacher of respectability and learning, in deliver¬ 
ing his statements and explanations to his disciples in Ts’auhien, remarked 
with emphasis, "you must read this book .” These three noblemen were natu¬ 
rally disposed to study and to cultivate the qualifications of truly distinguished 
and worthy servants of the emperor. From first to last they exhibited a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to each other. 

All the ancient wise men investigated and discoursed. Still they did not 
consider a mere vain longing,and an idle wish to ascend the steps of elevation 
to the character of sages, or a vain aspiration to enter upon the beaten path of 
virtue, as constituting the rule and model for mankind to follow. Those who 
neglect the practice and faithful fulfillment of what the sages teach, these 
are the men who are not to be approved 

With the leading doctrines and discourses of the learned, who have rea¬ 
soned and discussed with the utmost particularity of investigation,' as it 
respects myself, the officer, aforementioned, and the author of this proclama¬ 
tion, I cannot pretend to any peculiar acquaintance or intimacy. However, 
after the manner of the individuals already named, when formerly I held office 
hi the district of Ch&uchau. availing myself of the explanations of the original 
volume bv Cluing Tsinglnh, a nobleman of I'fung, I ordered the whole 
work to be engraved, printed and published. I also instituted a public 
gymnasium. Having had the superintendence of the institution for the 
space of three months, during which time I sought to convey instructions of 
the most practical character, 1 found in the spirit and dispositions of the 
men a manifest and decided change. Such are the obvious results of a faith¬ 
ful experiment and operation of this work. The object and purport of this 
proclamation, is to communicate information to the elders and gentry of the 
efity and country, that they may be thoroughly assured, that it behooves them 
every one to examine critically this subject, and distinguish clearly each one 
fbr himself, and that all may unite in disseminating among the community 
generally a knowledge of these doctrines, tracing them out in all their length 
and breadth, acknowledging their truth, admonishing others and leading the 
way in their practical application and fulfillment. And let them endeavor to 
stir up the younger persons in the various families with which they are re¬ 
spectively connected, to emulate and encourage one another. It will depend 
upon their diligent practice and repetition of these lessons, and pursuing 
them in order through the entire series, that they may be able to give them a 
connected and systematic explanation. It will depend upon a connected and 
systematic explanation, and their faithful inculcation, to secure their strenuous 
and diligent fulfillment in practice. If it be acknowledged that education 
ought to be sedulously supported, then the masters of the art ought to be rigid 
and exact in the performance of their duty. If it be considered that the human 
relations ought to be accurately understood and appreciated, then a polite 
and courteous behavior requires especially to be cultivated, if we believe it 
to be our duty to attend carefully to our own personal interests and reputa¬ 
tion, then we ought to discriminate between rectitude and profit. If we allow 
that the history of the ancients is deserving of investigation and study, then 
we ought to feel ourselves moved with generous impulses, and excited to 
virtuous conduct by the contemplation of the records of past ages. If we 
admit that to increase the aggregate of sober and reasonable behavior, is a duty 
which ought to be maintained, then the wicked and lawless ought at once 
to be corrected and reformed. The evil and perverse ought of themselves 
to vanish and disappear, and the disposition originally good should be gradually 
restored to its former excellence. That men of letters should be liberally and 
truly educated, and that none should be like wandering barbarians of the 
wilderness, this is what is desired and expected from the scholars and people 
of this realm. This is the proclamation. 

From an extract in the China Mail we borrow the following table, show¬ 
ing the number of deaths occurring among the troops in Hongkong during 
the five summers preceding the year 1847, 
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rapid decrease in the mortality of the place. The new barracks which are 
said to be “not only unrivalled, but unequalled in the British dominions,” 
by their construction and location so favorable to the health and comfort of 
the occupants, illustrate the economy as well as humanity of the govern¬ 
ment by which they have been provided. 

The governor of Hongkong we are informed has returned from his visit 
to Cochinchina. Of the object or success of the visit no particular account 
has vet been received. Major-general D’Aguilar it is understood is to be 
relieved bv general Stuart, as commander of the forces in China. W. T. 
Mercer Esq. has been appointed Treasurer, and C. B. Hillier Esq. Chief 
Magistrate of the colony of Hongkong. 

It is with much pleasure that we notice the arrival of the Rev. Mr. 
Banks, as chaplain to the English community in Canton. He has our best 
wishes for his usefulness and success, in his new field of labor. The in¬ 
creased number of foreign residents has long made the services of such a 
chaplain exceedingly desirable. Preparations we understand are being made 
for the erection of a church, and house for the residence of the pastor. 
The religious services are held for the present at the office of the British 
consulate. 

VVe have been favored with several numbers of a periodical publication 
lately commenced at Singapore. It is entitled, “The Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago and Eastern Asia.” A more extended notice of the work is 
deferred to our next number. 

The following account of the affair at Fuhshan is said to have appeared in 
a French paper, under the title of “Les Suites d’une Chasse in Chine.” 


Dans les premiers jours de mars, epoque de 1’annee ou la riviere de Canton 
et les rivages abondent en sarcelles, on canards sauvages, et autres gibiers 
aquatiques, une socicte de chasseurs europrens s'avanra en b&teau jusque 
devant Fou-Cham, immense ville manufacturicre k trois lieues de Canton. Le 
desir de voir cctte ville, stimule par la contenance paisible des habitants, por¬ 
ta les chasseurs k debarquea et a parcourir les rues. Bientot la foule se pres- 
sa autour d’eux et prit un tel caraclere que nos voyageurs crurent devoir cher- 
cher refuge k la mairie. II ne s’y trouvait malheureuscment que le mandarin 
inferieur. Celui-ci fit tout ce quid put pour apaiser la foule et la faire retirer 
tranquillement; inais l‘exasp£ration etait deja trop grande. II prit alors la 
resolution de conduire lui-mome les Europeens au bateau. Des que ceux-ci 
reparurent a la portc de la mairie, un hourrah furibond se fit entendre, acconi- 
pagne d’une grele de pierres. “Suivez-moi toujonrs.” leur cria le mandarin,” 
ma poitrine vous servira de bouclier !’’ En effet, plus d’un caillou atteignit ce 
fonctionnaire pendant ce trajet, qui fut long et difficile. Le danger qu’ils 
vmiaient de courir ne fut rien au prix de celui qui les attendai la riviere. Des 
Eclats de rochers se mirent k pleuvoir de tous cotes sur les imprudents chas¬ 
seurs, qui auraienl infailliblement peri, si une cspece de tente en nattes et en 
bam bo us dostinee k les garantir du soleil, n’avait pour un moment amorti la 
piiipart des projectiles. Cclte rude poursuite dura environ une heure etdemie, 
et ne cesse que lorsque Fctendue de la riviere permit au bateau de se tenir 
hors de nor tee. 
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Art. I. Notices of Fukchau fit, by 8. Johnson, missionary of the 

A. B. C. F. M. Communicated for the Chinese Repository. 
(Continued from page 500 ). 

Op the moral condition of this people little further can be said 
that is peculiar to it in distinction from the rest of the heathen 
world. Every section of the unevangilized world lieth in wicked¬ 
ness, enslaved to the prince of darkness. Although among the na¬ 
tions of the eastern world, China is distinguished for her literary 
men, and although her classics inculcate a purer morality, than that 
of the Greeks, and Romans, yet as the true God in his real char¬ 
acter is not taught in them, and obedience to the moral law as written 
on the conscience is not inculcated by proper motives and sanctions 
this great empire is as far from true holiness, and probably in the 

sight of infinite purity, as deeply sunk in sin as any other portion 
of the heathen world. 

But it manifests itself in different forms, both in the case of na¬ 
tions and of individuals, according to their respective circumstances. 
This community is much more quiet and peaceable than that of 

Canton. Crime punishable by the crvil law is here Jess common 
than there. But much innocent blood h, here shed. I am informed by 
my teacher, an intelligent, and apparently credible individual, that 
within this city and its suburbs, according to the latitude given 
them in this article, one third of the females are destroyed at their 
birth by drowning. Some parents spare only one out of four or five 
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of their daughters. This inhuman practice prevails more generally 
among the poor, hut is not confined to them, the rich not unfre- 
quently committing the same crime. The law seems to take no 
notice of it. One reason, that my informant assigned for this prac¬ 
tice, is the expense here attending the marriage outfit of the daugh¬ 
ter. In consequence of the prevalence of infanticide, there being a 
deficiency of females, for a small consideration individually, great 
numbers of little girls are purchased, as slaves, from neighboring 
counties, especially those to the south and southeast of this place ; 
many of these children are subsequently adopted as wives and con¬ 
cubines. The cruel practice of cramping the feel of females to pre¬ 
vent their growth, prevails here as elsewhere in China but not among 
the agricultural class or among those living on the water. Many 
also in the city among the laboring class of females are exempted. 
Also, like lacing the waist in the western world, it is practiced in dif¬ 
ferent degrees. The latter must be more injurious to health, because 
it affects a vital part; but the former by the confinement it occasions 
must not a little detract from physical health and vigor. And it may 
be injurious to health in other respects, as there is the most intimate 
sympathy between the several parts of the human frame. Certainly 
the contrast between these two classes of females in respect to ap¬ 
parent health and strength is very striking. Pirates infest the sea- 
coast below the mouth of the Min, and are reported as numerous 
and daring. Upwards of two months since, the viceroy left here on a 
visit to Formosa In the expectation of his speedy return with a 
large amount of rice and considerable amount of treasure, the pirates 
as l am informed, combined to intercept him, and obtain the rich 
booty. The combination reached the ears of the government in 
time to defeat their object. An expedition was sent against them, 
sixty of the pirates were made prisoners, and their fleet dispersed. 
They were brought Iritlrer for trial and execution. Shortly after 
their arrival upwards of forty of them were beheaded. Among them 
was a lad of 16, who is said to have been very active in the battle 
ending in their capture. Pirates are said to infest the river below 
this to a considerable extent. 

Suicide here is said to be very common, often by means of 
opium. It is now the 28th of July. On Sabbath morning the ISth 
inst. an instance <>f suicide occtired, deeply and painfully affecting 
my own feelings. It was the case of a young man of 22, whom I 
had for upwards of five months employed, as a cook. His conduct 
was such that on the 16th inst. I felt it to be my duty to dismiss 
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him. With it seems a part of the money-paid him at his dismission, 
he purchased the opium, with which he ended his life. He took 
the potioq on the evening of the 17th inst. and early on the follow¬ 
ing morning he died, at his father’s house. Such was the awful end 
of an unruly and dissolute young man. On the following (fay I in¬ 
vited the afflicted father to my house, and endeavored to make 
known to him the gospel, and to point him to the only source of 
consolation. If I am correctly informed he by his own example 
taught his son familiarity with her, whose house is the way to hell 
going down to the chambers of death. He had moreover the 
example of individuals of his acquaintance, from whom better things 
might have been expected, to encourage him in licentiousness, even 
that of those who were born and educated in Christian lands. The 
mother of the said young man also destroyed herself by swallowing 
opium, when he was about 4 years old. With anguish I contem¬ 
plate his end, for he died under the additional guilt of the rejection 
of the glorious gospel, with which he had enjoyed the opportunity of 
becoming in some measure acquainted. Before hearing of his awful 
death I had concluded, on the following Monday to call for him, 
converse with him seriously as to his past conduct, and if he mani¬ 
fested penitence and a disposition to amendment, to restore him to 
his former station. As a season c>f service to our fellow men, the 
present moment is the only time upon which we can calculate with 
certainty. Opium being at hand every where, and as is supposed a 
means of destroying life with but little pain, it is not strange that 
infatuated individuals, weary of life, should make it the instrument 
of their self-destruction. I am told that many wretched opium- 
smokers drown themselves by jumping from the bridge across the 
Min into the river. Females frequently on account of domestic mis*' 
ery, destroy themselves by opium and, in other ways. 

Judging of the moral condition of this people from the limited and 
imperfect inquiries, I have yet been able to make, I see no reason, 
to regard it in an unfavorable light, in comparison with other hea¬ 
then communities, but yet I see no reason to doubt the strict applica¬ 
bility to them, of the apostolic description of the heathen in his day 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, as recorded in the 1st of Ro¬ 
mans. My own inquiries and observations during a long sojourn in 
different parts of the heathen world, together with the testimony of 
others, has led me to feel, that there is not one vice there mentioned, 
that is not more or less prevalent in our own day in different hea¬ 
then lands. Alas, how mauy of the dark catalogue are common in 
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what is called the Christaio world !—And how much is the gospel 
blasphemed among the heathen in consequence of the ungodly con* 
duct of multitudes visiting them from abroad, who call themselves 
Christians? The heathen world are unlikely to improve in their 
moral conduct, while in ignorance of the gospel; for the darkness of 
their minds in respect to the true Qod, we hare reason to think is in 
the meantime increasing; and correct notions of God are indispensa¬ 
ble to the existence of sound morality and pure religion. With such 
a character, as the word of God ascribes to the heathen, and as ac¬ 
cords with our own observation, it is evident, they are morally un¬ 
prepared for heaven; for without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord. But in the coming world there are only two states of exis¬ 
tence, the one a state of happiness in the presence of God, the other 
a state of endless misery in hell. In the one, or the other of these two 
states, each one of us must enter according to our moral characters, 
in the sight of God. To be assured of this awful truth that the hea¬ 
then are morally unprepared for heaven, and consequently, hastening 
to never-ending woe, should, in view of the fact that Christ has died 
for them, be enough to awaken our deepest sympathies in their behalf, 
and arouse the Christian world to the most vigorous and self denying, 
efforts, to impart to them the light of life, how ever happy their 
temporal condition may be supposed to be. What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul? Therefore does it behoove 
the missionary imploringly, to the Christain world to cry, come over 
and help us. Thus would I plead for this people. Death with a 
step greatly accelerated by their own vices, is hurrying them off the 
stage of life and few of this generation will after the lapse of twenty 
years, be in the land of the living. Whatever therefore we would 
do for their salvation, we must do quickly. Some too with us will 
soon be no more. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might; for there is no knowledge, work, or device in the grave 
whither thou hastenest. 

6. Demeanor of this people towards strangers. Fuhchau has un¬ 
happily, and it is thought also unjustly, been represented abroad, as 
being quarrelsome, uncivil and unkind to strangers. I have now 
been here nearly seven months during which time, more generally 
alone, 1 have on foot traveled extensively in the suburbs, and to 
some extent within the walls, but seldom have I met with other than 
kind and respectful treatment, my ears have seldom been assailed 
with those coarse epithets, by which foreigners in Canton are 
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abused. That at times I should have found, as I have done, the 
curiosity of the multitude, troublesome was no more than I had 
good reason to expect. What Chinaman would not do so in London 
or New York, if dressed in his full national costume? Though a 
stranger and a foreigner, yet have I everywhere met with a friendly 
reception, and though the only American in Fuhchau, and without 
any with whom I may speak in my mother tongue, under three 
miles, yet do I feel as safe, both by day and night, as 1 should do in 
any of the large cities of my native land. The people of this city 
and vicinity, seem rather timid than otherwise, and careful not to 
give umbrage to the foreign resident. If any one is peaceable, kind 
and unassuming in his demeanor towards them, he can have little 
ground to fear insult or injury. Undoubtedly they may be provoked 
to acts of hostility, and when aroused, it would be difficult to fix 
limits to the violence and cupidity of the angry and nefarious mul¬ 
titude. Of this there is not wanting the evidence of facts. My im¬ 
pression is, that there is no one of the five ports where the persons 
and property of foreign residents, at all times properly treating the 
people, would be more safe than in Fuhchau. 

7. Language of Fuhchau. The local dialect of this city being 
imperfectly known abroad, no Englishman, or American having ac¬ 
quired it, and no Catholic missionary to my knowledge, ever having 
given the public any information regarding it, I may he allowed a 
few remarks on (his subject. As yet I myself can pretend to only a 
very imperfect acquaintance with it, having studied it but a few 
months, and with considerable interruption. In former years how¬ 
ever, having given considerable attention to the Chinese in connec¬ 
tion with the Amoy and one or two other dialects, I think myself 
better prepared than otherwise, I should be to form a tolerably cor¬ 
rect judgment of the one here spoken, after but a brief period of 
study. An impression to some extent has existed abroad, among 
Chinese students, that the dialect of this city is preeminently diffi¬ 
cult of acquisition, and its sounds remarkably uncouth. But allow¬ 
ing my own experience to be my guide on this subject, I cannot 
consider this dialect as peculiarly difficult of acquisition. To the 
stranger many of its sounds must indeed seem very uncouth, as at 
first they did to myself, but familiarity with them will soon make 
them even agreeable, and adapt the organs of speech to their enun¬ 
ciation. From their peculiarity perhaps, they are the more easily 
caught and remembered. This dialect though undoubtedly a diffi¬ 
cult one, yet in my judgment, possesses no peculiar and inherent 
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difficulties, that persevering industry with health and ordinary talent 
for the study of languages may not in four or five years, in a good 
degree surmount. I am however far from supposing, that an entire 
stranger to Chinese studies, unless possessing a remarkable apti¬ 
tude for the acquisition of languages, could even within that time 
become ripe in the use of this dialect. The same is true in respect 
to every other dialect spoken in China. This must be the work of 
many years. This dialect is one by itself, differing so widely from 
all the other principal dialects of this and the neighboring pro. 
vinces, as tg be next to ulterly unintelligible to those who speak 
them. But yet as my acquaintance with it extends, I discover 
new resemblances to the Chiangchau, and Amoy dialects, both as 
it is read and spoken. Many of the common forms of speech, are 
similar except as varied by intonation and other slight changes. 
The main differences being according to some general rules, he who 
is acquainted with those dialects, and with the laws of difference, 
may in general form a tolerable conjecture, in respect to the sounds 
and intonatious, with which any specified characters, are read in 
the local dialect of this city. Those general laws of difference are a 
vast aid to the memory, though they could enable no one to dispense 
with a teacher, who would speak this dialect, correctly and in. 
telligibly. In view of my past to myself apparent progress in this 
dialect, with health, strength of voice, and the blessing of God on my 
endeavors, I hope within a year from the commencement of the study of 
it to be able in a good degree both to understand and to be understood 
by this people. I am now able to converse in this dialect with visitors on 
various subjects both understanding their remarks, and from their 
questions and replies, having the assurance of being understood. 
My hopes in respedt to the acquisition of this dialect, through the 
blessing of our heavenly Father, have been more than realised. For 
my advancement in this dialect I am chiefly indebted to previous 
Chinese studies. -.The Fuhchau is a softer and less sonorous dialect 
than either the Chiingchau or the Amoy, but many of its sounds are 
so peculiar that I am unable to designate them by the Roman letters, 
without additional marks. The orthography employed by Rev. 
Messrs. Morrison and Medhurst, in their dictionaries, could only 
to a limited extent be used to represent the sounds of this dialect. 
Like the Ch£ngchau and Amoy dialects, the sounds employed in the 
reading of the Chinese character are to a great extent unlike those 
used in the colloquial, and to some extent the tones conjoined with 
the same ideas as expressed in reading and in speaking are different. 
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The differences in the reading and speaking of this dialect must 

/ 

necessarily add not a little, to the difficulty of its acquisition. In 
theory it has eight tones marked by the same Chinese characters 
as that of the Chiangc au and Amoy, but only seven of them Bre 
radically different, the one from the other, the Jt. shang shang 


and the hea hang being the same. In the -J-* jfc ^ 

t ooo yin of this dialect, the characters are most of them ranged under 
the same tones in name, as in the Chtingchau, but in reality in the 
tones, and in reading the same characters in the two dialects, there 
i a wide difference: for though they generally agree in name, yet 
they differ greatly in fact. The shang ping of the two is the 

same, but the i|2. hea ping of this dialect is the same with the 
±± shang shang of the Chiangcbau. The _t _j^ shang shang 
of the Fuhch.tu, is a short forcible sound, with an abrupt termination, 
being neither higher nor lower, according to my ear than the 
shang ping but being related to it somewhat like a strongly accent¬ 
ed syllable. The ^ shang keu is a long, broad, descending 
tone, at its extreme point having a slightly upward circumflex 
sound, the character , being pronounced sayng. The 
shan juh is a broad sound, the consonant termination being scarce¬ 
ly perceptible, the character jjjg being pronounced hook, the vowels 
being prolonge I, and the sound of the k being very faint. 

The hea ping is an ascending tone uttered with rather a 

strong impulse of the voice. The ""|"C ^ is a low gutteral sound, 
broad and circumflex, like a half moon with the points upwards. 
The character j|^ is pronounced saoung. The ~|> ^ hea juh is 
a very short sound being slightly elevated above the shang juh , 
The above is the best description of the tones of this dialect that I 
am able to give, but whether on this subject, I have so expressed 
myself, as to be in a good degree intelligible, the reader must judge. 
The tones of this dialect must be heard, and long and carefully 
imitated in order to their being well understood. My own im¬ 
pression regarding them is that a good practical knowledge of 
them in the case of the Chinese student is necessary to his being 
well understood by this people. If such a knowledge of them for 

any reason is not, or cannot be obtained, he never can preach to 
this people with the probability of being more than very imperfectly 
understood. Though but ew of the peo e understand them 
theoretically, yet actually they are a very important part of the lan- 
gu age, the most illiterate being perhaps the most particular and 
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exact in their use. I have been surprised at the readiness, with 
which the children of the Chinese imitate tones, much more so ap¬ 
parently, than they do the other component parts of language. Un¬ 
doubtedly in different dialects, there is a difference in respect to 
the relative importance of the tones, but perhaps Chinese scholars 
have not in all cases given theoretically and especially practically 
that importance which they really possess. I myself have been in, 
and at too late an hour have become in some degree sensible 
of my error. The tones may be acquired, but not without much 
labor and care. Happy is he who masters them at the outset of his 
Chinese studies. » ' 

The following extract from the 3d of John, commencing with 
the -16th verse‘may serve as an imperfect specimen of this dialect as 


read and as spoken. 


* Read: 

1 • • 

Spoken. 

^ hai, 

kai. 

_t seoang, 

% • 

seoang , 

• 


0 $ 

ta y e > . 

thing, 

m 

, i 

ching. 

i'Chayk, 

A chayk, 

XiJQL 

!£ « 

teang, 

t I || * 

T*! seay, 

seay hang, 

PJ? sai, . 

sai, 

• 

|| 

fee. 

* 1 e. 


tuh, 

4* sing ' 

• 

% 

yoang. 

ehr 9% 

9 . 

Ice, 

churh , 

keang. 

'fr l<*y n g> 

si, 

Pi hrang, 

hioang, 

IF sayng. 

sayng, 

1 che, 

# 


A l" chea, 

ke nurng 

7Q meeng 

meeng. 

|Vi hang, 

toe leok, 

*iS ting , 
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' R<*ad. 

Spoken. 

M loong, ' 

loong. 

1*) nai. 

• 

nai, 

Wtaik, 

taik. 

ffl se0 »g, 

stong. 

sing. 

took. 

yea. 

% 

• _ . * 

.0. chea, 

v 1 * 

• • 

chea. 

_t seoang, 

/ 

seoang „ 

Irfr tayc, 

^ 1 1 J 


|lM keeng. 

si keeng. 

~f~ churh, 

A A 

keang. 

|$ kaung, 

. a a 

kaung le, 

UE $eay, 

seay kang. 

T pooh, 

lif| 

ung. 

fp chaoue, 

teang chaoue, 

tit seay, 

seay kang, 

h ing, 

» • * % 

nurng. 

F] nai. 

nai. 

kayo, 

kayo. 

lit seay, 

seay kang, 

A in g> 

nurng, 
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sai 

•di yea, 

-- j kemg, 

keeng. 

/L ktoang. 

ktoang, ^ tayng, 

teang. 

sayng, 

sayng, pp chaoue, 

chaoue , 

~>L ch '< 

t, ing, 

ing, woa t 

chea, 

ke nnrng, pook, 

un g% 

uo ’ 

. mot;, |3 keng, 

king , * 

% tayng, 

teang, ■ tfi sayng, 

sayng. 

chaoue , 

chaoue, _L seoang, 

• • ■ • : 

seoang , 

'fB taung , 

% 

nak, 'r|J taye, 

• 

inye, . 

\ 

/L hu>an g, 

ktoang, Hj) tuk, . 

tuk. 

^ pook, £ - 

™g\ sing, 

yoang , 

sayng. 

sayng, I'Z.che, 

ke, ' 

f , % 

% ckea, 

. ‘ ke nnrng, J* churh, 

• | | 

keang, 


thing,- tyyea. 



. • • 

In the above extract I have employed in expressing the names of 

characters, that'orthography, which seems most fully to represent 
them as here read ahd spoken, without binding myself to any ex¬ 
isting system, but I h4ve hot differed from that of Rev. Dr. Med- 
hurst ill his dictionary’of the Ch4ngchau dialect, except when it 

seemed a matter of h^cessity. The signs to mark the tones are the 

• • • 

same which he uses.'In a few instances in conformity to this dialect, 
characters are marked with different tones from those under which 
they are ranged 1 iti his (dictionary. 

In this country are said to be spoken ten varieties of the here 
called ^JiJ Hook chew wa , each of the ten department merits 
having its peculiarities of language, but the differences are not such 
as to 5 preblude mutual understanding to a good degree. But the 

dialect of this city and it suburbs is not strictly speaking spoken far 

% 

beyond their territorial limits. This dialect as spoken in the suburbs 
is probably slightly modified by the presence of multitudes from other 
counties and provinces.’ Within the walls it is spoken in greater 
purity. 

8. Climate of Fuhchau fii. Regarding the climate of this city, 
there is, it is thought but one opinion, among those who have longest 
resided here, and consequently enjoyed the fairest opportunity of 
testing it, and that is, that it is a Very healthy one, probably not 

vol. xvi. no. xi. Ob 
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second to that of any other of the five ports. The winters are suffi¬ 
ciently long and cold, to afford an invigorating and very agreeable 
change, after the close of the hot season, the thermometer some¬ 
times falling to 33°, and frost and ice not being uncommon. The 
spring mouths are agreeably cool, woolen clothing most of the time, 
with a fire in addition being comfortable. Up to the 22d of June 
of the present yer, the thermometer was seldom or never above 
81° and generally far below that point. It is now the 29th of Julv. 
For a short time in the afternoon, in two instances it has risen in 
my house to 94 s . But at the British consulate, it is considerably 
cooler. During the night the mercury sometimes falls to 84°. The 
months of April, May, and June are all wet months, though show¬ 
ers are common at other seasons. August and September are said 
to be here hot months. It would seem that the hot season here 
could not by its length greatly reduce the general health and 
strength. During the hottest weather, in the afternoon especially, 
we have a delightful refreshing breeze. The cool breezes from the 
mountains must contribu f e much to the salubrity of this clime. On 
the whole, I can see nothing in the nature of this climate, or in the 
circumstances, likely to be attendant on foreigners here, that forbids 
live hope of their enjoying here as good health as in any other place 
to which they are by treaty allowed access, in China. I myself in 
the change from Siam to this place, have derived a benefit to health, 
nearly or quite equivalent to that afforded by a return to the green 
hills and refreshing scenery of New England, my native clime. 

9. Productions of Fuhchau fu. The rich plains in the neighbor¬ 
hood of this city and the adjoining country, produce large crops of 
rice, and wheat is grown on the high lands. Indian corn is produced 
here to some extent, but is not an important article of food, rice be¬ 
ing the main subsistence of the multitude. Sugar cane of good 
quality is here grown. The markets are abundantly supplied with 
a large and good variety of vegetables, and oranges, peaches, plums 
pears, lichis, melons and' other fruits are common in their seasons. 
Good pork is abundant, fowls, both wild and tame, and also beaf 
and venison, can be purchased at a reasonable price. Good hams 
are here plenty, and flour of very good quality. 'Nothing, or next to 
nothing in the article of healthy food, is here wanting to satisfy a 
reasonable appetite, provided’ one has the means of purchasing. 

10. Commercial importance of Fubchau. Regarding the com¬ 
merce of this place I can give little definite and satisfactory informa¬ 
tion. In my circumstances, not mucb would naturally be expected 
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of me on the subject of trade. A few remarks however may be 
allowable. At preae.utits legal commerce is mainlv with the neighbor¬ 
ing ports, such as Amoy, Ningpo, Sh&ngh&i, aud the intermediate 
places, together with the neighboring countries. It has also a small 
trade with the ^ Leto-khev isles, and a much larger with For* 
inosa, on which to some extent it depends for rice. Wood and pa* 
per brought hither from the interior are abundant, and are articles 
of export. The manufactures of this port must be extensive, judg¬ 
ing from the multitudes here employed, as mechanics and artisans. 
Among them are household furniture, iucluding chairs, tables, 
bedsteads, Cupboards, trunks of various descriptions, ornamented 
l amp-shades made of glass, and others of silk on wooden frames, paper, 
and also lamps of various descriptions. Tin, iron, copper, and. 
coarse earthern ware are also made here to a considerable amount. 


Clocks aud watches are also made within the city, probably of in¬ 
ferior quality. Indeed most articles of convenience and luxury in 
common use among the Chiuese appear here to be manufactured, 
probably to a considerable extent for .exportation. Chinese artists 
are here numerous and some of their productions, compared with 
those of other Chinese artists exhibit considerable skill in their pro¬ 
fession. The low price of wages here, does not conduce to eminence 
in the ornamental arts. Were it not for the immense variety of the 
pursuits of this great multitude, it would seem impossible for them 
to obtain a subsistence. The general impression here is that the 
commerce of this city is much inferior now to that of former years. 
Trade is naturally supposed to be much injured by the opium trade, 
about 2,000,000 of dollars, being, as is by some thought annually here 
expended in the purchase of this drug. The prevalence of piracy 
on the sea coast is a hinderauce to its commercial prosperity. The 
vicinity of this city to the tea-hills, gives it great natural advantages 
for the tea trade, especially in view of its connection with them by 
water communication. It is brought hither for a trilling considera¬ 
tion. But so vast an interest, foreign and native is now, and long 
has been concentrated in this trade to that city, that it might be 
difficult, if desirable, to divert the trade to this city to a great extent, 
unless a large foreign mercantile interest were here to be establish¬ 
ed. In that case, there is no reasonable ground to doubt that tea 
would come hither in great abundauce. Apparently all that is want¬ 
ing to bring it here is the presence of the purchasers. The cost of 
transportation being small, and the inland duties light, it is reasona¬ 
ble to suppose it might be purchased much cheaper here thau at 
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Canton. Where the navigation is favorable, tea boats reach here in 
four days from Jj| Sing tsun , the place in which the teas are 
stored prior to their being sent to Canton, and when navigation is 
most unfavorable not above 8 or 10 days are required. The cost of 
transportation is from 600, to 1000 cash per picul according to the 
state of the navigation. A tea merchant informs me that black tea of 
superior quality, when cheapest can be bought here for 20,000 cash 
per 100 catties, and when at its maximum price is worth four times 
that amount. Good black tea can be purchased at retail for 400 
cash per catty. A large foreign demand would probably, by bring¬ 
ing the tea, to a large amount to this place, much reduce the price. 
With what feelings the arrival of foreign merchants would here be 
greeted I am unable to say. Probably however with different feelings 
according as their individual interests might thereby be affected. 
Considering the large population of this city, and the densely po¬ 
pulated and fertile country by which it is surrounded, in addition to 
its being the capitol of this province, it would seem that here must 
be a wide field for the disposal of foreign fabrics. Foreign piece 
goods to a large amount are here said to be sold by the native mer¬ 
chants. Many of their establishments are large and supplied with 
a large amount of goods, especially those within the city. Russian 
cloths are also sold to a considerable amount. Difficulties are said 
to have been met with by foreigners in the profitable disposal of 
piece goods, from the jealousy of the native merchants or from some 
other cause, but there is no reason to suppose that they should be 
otherwise than temporary, in case trade were prosecuted with wis¬ 
dom and energy, combined with a kind and conciliating demeanor. 

II. Importance of Fuhchau fu, as a missionary field. To those 
whose hearts are interested in the great work of Christian missions, 
it is in a moral respect that this field must be mainly interesting. 
Wherever there are known to be immortal souls, living in ignorance 
of the gospel, however obscure may be their situation, and however 
unimportant they may be in a political and commercial point of 
view, thither turns the heart of the enlightened and devoted Chris¬ 
tian, with compassionate emotions, and fervent desires that the glad- 
tidings of peace and pardon through Jesus may soon reach their 
ears, and penetrate their hearts. Considering this city and vicinity, 
as a field for philanthropic and Christian effort, it seems to myself 
hardly possible to form too high an opinion of its importance and 
promise, relying on the cooperating power of the Holy Spirit. It is 
important in view of its extent. 
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Probably there is no section of China, yet fully thrown open to the 
gospel, where more, if as many souls, are so fully accessible to its 
purifying and saving influence. Canton contains a much larger po¬ 
pulation, than this city, but excepting its suburbs, it is yet closed 
against missionaries, as well as other foreigners, and when its gates, 
will be opened, seems doubtful, notwithstanding the late engagement 
to open them in two years. It is otherwise with this place, the 
entire city, and its extensive suburbs being thrown open to the 
heralds of the glorious gospel of the Son of God. Much greater 
religious liberty is here enjoyed, than in a large portiou of what is 
called the Christian world. 

A field is large according to the numbers in it that are actually 
accessible, not always according to its territorial extent, and nu¬ 
merical population. On this principle, this in comparison with the 
other protestaut missionary fields in China, is certainly among the 
ino«t important. 

It is also important viewed in its relation to the tens of millions, 
whom through the viceroy of this and the Chehkiang province, it 
may in a minor sense, be said to govern, this being his residence 
and that of the general of the Tartar troops, who in official rank is 
considered his equal. It is also the residence of other distinguished 
officers. Should the gospel here triumph, over idolatry and false 
religion, and the mass of this people become real Christians, together 
with their rulers, it is impossible to calculate, how happy and 
powerful a moral influence, might from this point go forth to en¬ 
lighten and to bless the many millions, who now look up to it next 
to the throne of the emperor himself, as the residence of their civil 
and military head and example. The influence of great cities is 
always powerful, either for good or for evil, generally in Christian 
lands in both repects, but in heathen lands mainly for corruption. Our 
Savior when on earth labored mainly in the cities and villages of the 
Holy Land, and after his resurrection, he commanded his apostles 
to remain at Jerusalem until they should be endowed with power 
from on high. It was in that, then great and splendid city, that 
the gospel enjoyed its first triumphs, and from them its light was 
rapidly diffused over a large part of the then known world, extend¬ 
ing from cities to villages, and from the villages into the surround¬ 
ing country, until, through the mighty power of the Holy Spirit ac¬ 
companying it, near the beginning of the 4th century, this despised 
and persecuted religion, in the person of Constantine, occupied the 

imperial throne, and compelled idolatry with shame to hide its head. 
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Another consideration that imparts an interest to this field is i he 
literary character of its inhabitants. Six tenths or more of the adult 
male population, it is said, can both read and write, and three tenths 
of the females. This fact must give the Christian missionary a great 
advantage, in the way of making known the gospel through the 
medium of books. Were 1 to select a stand as a tract distributor on 
any one of the great thoroughfares of this city, I should from mor¬ 
ning to night be constantly pressed by eager applicants for books, 
and unless 1 occupied a safe and favorable positiou, I should be 
in danger of being overwhelmed by the multitude. As knowledge 
is power, the acquaintance of this people with books, must also add 
to their influence abroad. Perhaps in no portion of the world is 
education more respected than in China, imperfect as is their liter¬ 
ary training comp ired with that of scholars in the western world. 
Eminence as a scholar, according to their notions of scholarship, 
is the chief passport to promotion in the state. This city has the 
reputation of furnishiug a large proportion of literary graduates. 
Should these scholars become real Christians, aud ferveut preachers 
of the gospel here and in other provinces, what a blaze of light 
might burst forth on this benighted empire! May we not expect 
that the proud and skeptical disciples of Confucius, will yet humbly 
learn of Jesus, and become the zealous and devoted heralds of the 
gospel to their dying countrymen? Nothing is impossible with 
God. China must be evangelized mainly through the divine blessing 
on the labors of a native ministry. Should not the literary class in 
China be the subjects of special prayer ? 

The very extensive use of opium here, while next to man’s total 
moral corruption by nature, it constitutes in all probability, the 
greatest obstacle to thfe saving influence of the gospel, yet is & 
powerful argument in favor of a mighty effort to impart to this peo¬ 
ple its saving truths; for nothing but the gospel, attended by the 
resistless energies of the Holy Spirit, can redeem them from the 
dominion of this giaut vice, purify their hearts from the love of sin, 
aud thus save them both from temporal and from eternal ruin. Should 
the use of opium in China increase in the same ratio for 20 years to 
come as it has done for. the last twenty years, it does seem that this 
great nation must be brought to the very verge of ruin. And what 
else than the gospel reforming public sentiment, and in the renewed 
creating a holy abhorrence of sensuality, and sin in all its forms, can 
be depended on to arrest this tide of physical and moral ruin, that 

opium is pouring in upon this people? Unless constrained by public 
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sentiment and moral feeling, are those who furnish opium likely to 
abandon the trade? In the foreigu mercantile community in Chinn, 
the moral sentiment against this trade, if such exist, is apparently 
very feeble, and it seems hardly to be regarded as a moral wrong, 
for the most respectable and influential of the mercantile community 
are iu some form concerned in it, men who are forward in aiding 
many benevolent objects, and friendly to religious institutions. And 
even should opium cease to be furnished to the Chinese from abroad, 
they probably would produce it at home, to supply an enlarged 
demand, the existence of which nothing is adequate to prevent, 
but the mighty power of the gospel renewing the heart, and drying 
up the fountains of moral evil The Chinese government, until it 
becomes Christian in its spirit, is unlikely to oppose any powerful 
barrier to the sale and use of opium. It has already signally shown 
inability to stem this evil. The very sliops in which opium is retail¬ 
ed, and smoked are said to abound in the neighborhood of the offices 
of the mandarins, and their retainera are peculiarly enslaved to its 
use. The Chinese soldiery are said to be .preeminently addicted 
to opium smoking. Shall we then withhold from the: Chinese the 
means of their salvation from temporal and eternal ruin, and suffer 
the present generation to pass off the stage of life leaving behind 
them a people more enslaved to the intoxicating drug than them¬ 
selves, the very dregs, as it were of the World - , perhaps as a just 
punishment for their pride avarice, sensu iKty, and foolish dehasing 
idolatry 1 Providence may suffer this evH to increase and rage until 
but a miserable, feeble remnant of her present hundreds of .millions 
shall remain, the wreck .of her former greatness, and then glorify his 
gospel, by making it the means of saving the nation from temporal, 
and its people as individuals, from eternal ruin. But whatever may 
be his purposes in this respect, as they are to us unknown, they oanr 
not affect our duty. The fact that Providence has influenced the 
Chinese government to grant, by imperial decree, full toleration to 
the gospel throughout its immeuse domains', indicates favorably iu 
respect to his designs, touching the speedy conversion of this great 
people, especially in connection with other providential movements. 
Our duty is, by extending to them: at 1 the earliest possible period the 
gospel, to do what we can to arrest this mighty and increasing evil, 
and save their precious souls: Like the charmed bird under the 
serpent’s fascinating influence, the more the Chinese yield to its 
powerful seduction, the more firmly must they he held, and the 
more cruelly must they be hugged by this hydra, whose touch is cuu- 
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tagion, and whose embrace is death. If the speedy, general introduc¬ 
tion of the gospel, should not be the means of the salvation of many 
of ih >se who are now enslaved to opium, it might be the means of 
preventing multitudes of adults, and of the rising generation, from 
being drawn into the mighty vortex, which is now hurrying so many 
of the Chinese to destruction. 

But supposing this people free from the use of opium, and from 
other habits destructive to health and to life, still the gospel being 
God’s appointed means for the salvation of sinners, its impartation is 
as important as is the eternal well-being of their precious souls. For 
thousands of years they have already in successive generations, lived 
aud died in ignorance of its saving truths. Should the church 
longer delay to give the Chinese the gospel ? May we not hope that 
the day of China’s redemption is near at hand ? Do not prophecy 
and God’s concurrent dispensations encourage this hope? What 
changes, preparatory to the gospel’s triumph, have within a few 
years transpired in this empire? How has God made the wrath and 
cupidity of man to praise him! China is no longer isolated from 
the Christian world as once she was. God is in his providence say¬ 
ing to his people, enter and take possession of China for Christ 
your Lord. By his aid his church shall here triumph, for his pro¬ 
mises are sure, and with him nothing is impossible. Let then our 
motto be “ In God we hope." The conflict may be long and severe, 
and multitudes of the soldiers of the cross may fall in the battle be¬ 
tween Christ and the god of this world, but through his aid victory is 
certain. Its purchase will be cheap, even should it cost millions of 
the choicest Jives. All who are true martyrs to Christ and his cause 
shall wear an unfading, immortal crown. Who will come over and 
help us. Are there not many of the soldiers of the consecrated 
ho3t of God’s elect who will joyfully respond to our divine master, 
each one for himself, Lord, here am I, send me. If such be thy 
will, permit me , to make known thy name among the benighted mil¬ 
lions of China. 
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Art. II. Description of Shanghai; its position; early history; 
walls; gates; canals and ditches; pools and wells; streets; 
honses; government , offices and incumbents; custom-houses; 
military forces; literary institutions ; common schools; religious 
institutions; Chinghtoang midu; Budhists , Sfc.; benevolent 
institutions; burying giounds; the trades and handicrafts; 
commerce, foreign and domestic; cotton; tea; silk; woollen stuffs; 
manufactures; ship-building; commercial houses; suburbs; the 
Foreign Factories and residents; teal estate; climate; popu¬ 
lation; and Christian missions. 

Shanghai is situated near the suuth-eastern extreme of the great 
central plains of China, which are commonly spoken of as the plains 
of Kiangndn. The city is in latitude 31° 24' 29" N., longitude 
121° 32' 02" E and derives its name from Shanghai hien , the 
name of the district of which it is the capital or chief town. It 
stands on the western bank of the Hwang p'l , a broad deep river, 
and is distant from its embouchure, Wusung, seven or eight miles 
in a right line nearly due south, but by the river, which, between 
the city and Wusung makes a wide bend eastward, the distance 
may be twelve or fourteen miles. 

Before proceeding to give a description of the city itself we will 
first glance at its relative bearing and history, as this will enable us 
better to understand its present importance, and to appreciate its 
future growing influence—especially as regards foreign intercourse. 

By looking upon any correct map of the Chinese empire, it will 
be seen that into the Yellow Sea,”—between the Chusan group 
and the promontory of Shantung—three great rivers empty their 
waters, drawn from an immense and very populous region—on the 
south, and north, comprising in its outlines full one half of the 
whole eighteen provinces of China. These rivers are the Tsien 
tang, the Yaugtsz 1 kidng and Hwang ho, emptying their waters 
into the sea between the thirtieth and thirty-fourth degrees of north 
latitude: the greatest of these three, and the one that affords access 
to this city, is about midway between the two others. These fivers 
open easy communication for an inland commerce, the greatest per¬ 
haps in the whole world, giving access to at least one hundred and 
fifty millions of people. 
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For the inhabitants of this extensive region, most of it wholly 
unexplored by foreigners, the city of Shanghai is the great central 
entrepdt. 

Once, no doubt,, the eastern plains of KinngnAn were partially if 
not wholly beneath the surface of the sea, but the earth accumula¬ 
ting has by slow degrees driven back the waves. The water-courses, 
however, are still very numerous and some of them deep; and the 
currents, moving with the rising and falling of the tides, very power¬ 
ful. Consequently, many of the channels have changed their beds. 
The river Wusung is an example of this. Twelve centuries ago, in 
the time of the T<ing dynasty, “says the Chinese historian,” tho 
river of Wusung was twenty li; in the time of the Sung it was nine 
li; afterwards it gradually lessened down to five, to three, to one li." 
The beds of other rivers have been gradually filled, and “are no 
longer to be seen.” Cities, towns and markets have risen, flourished, 
and disappeared. To the Chinese antiquarian it can hardly be 
otherwise than interesting to trace these changes; but foreign rea¬ 
ders will not care to follow them in their doubtful researches. How¬ 


ever, should any wish to know what the Chinese themselves have 
written concerning the early history of Shanghai they may satisfy 
their curiosity by referring to Kiaking Shanghai him chi 
t $ H©. “A statistical account of the district of Shanghai, 
in the reign of the Emperor Kicking.” 

Centuries before the Christian era, when Confucius lived and 
wrote, this region of country belonged to Wii, and afterwards be¬ 
came one of the Thru Writes, so celebrated in Chinese " Historical 
Romance ” In the time of the Tsin dynasty, about two centuries 
before our era, it was first raised to the rank of a hien, and was called 
Lnu ; ||t; it then belonged to the princedom of Hwui Art, tff- 
where the great Yii is said to have died. 

The first mention of its present name is found in the time of the 
Sung dynasty, which rose A. D. 960. The city was then called 
Shanghai chin, or the market of Sh&ughai, which literally means 
“ upper sea," or the “ high sea.” The account which seems most 
probable, as it is 'he most natural, is that there were two regions or 
rivers, one designated the Lower and the other the Ui>per sea; and 
hence it is said, was derived the name. Others say there were eigh¬ 
teen great rivers, among which one was called the Lower sea and 
another the upper sea, and hence the modern name. We also find 
the characters reversed H'ii Sluing, “ Upon the sea.” indicating 
that the city or district was situated 1 contiguous id, or upon the sea. 
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The modern SWnghij hien is one of the eight districts which 
form the department “ Pine River," or Sungki&ng fd, which again 
is one of the twelve departments that make up the province of the 
modern Kiingsfi, the capital of which is Swchau. The district is 
bounded on the north by Piushio, on the north-east by Ckuenshi, 
on the east and south by Ndnbwii, on the west by Hw&ting, Lau 
and Ki&ting In this whole region of country, as far as the eye can 
see, there is not a hillock to obstruct the range of vision and it is 
exceedingly rich and productive. Excepting some slight undula¬ 
tions, it is all one wide level plain. Mr. Fortune, in his “ Wander¬ 
ings,” has given a charming, and as far as we have had opportunity 
to judge, a faithful description of this region. *' As an agricultural 

oountry,” he says, “the plain of Shinghdi is by far the richest I 

# 

have seen in China, and is perhaps unequalled by any district of like 
extent in the world. It is one vast beautiful garden. The soil is a 
rich deep loam, producing cotton, wheat, barley, rice, peaches, with 
great varieties of vegetables.” 

The district is not one of great extent, being from north to south 
only 90 ft, and from east to west 86 />.* In the imperial statistical 

account of the Empire, it is 84 from north to south and 64 from 
east to west. In a work before us we have the following statement 
of distances: from the city of Shinghii. 

* We era indebted to a gentleinan connected with the British consulate 
at Shanghai for the Chinese measures: 

The Chinese Land measure is 66 inches, or 64 English Aet to the ye, 
and two yd to a thing. The custom-house thing Is 111 inches; the Land 
measure thing is 132 inches: 

As also, 7060 square English feet to one square min; 

As also, 4,3560 English square feet to one English square acre; 

Say, six square mhu to one English square acre; 

Or, 240 square jin to a square Aetos-16 into lb pi; 

At, 304 English square feet to one square pu. 


one squste pu being 64 feet in length by 64 feet in breadth. 
The pi ^ in mx ehih long: i. o. the Li pin ehih, fg Jjjfcajeo nailed 

the pih ten* ehih r J\ cr eight inch chib, being equal to eight 

tache*o f £e TsU i,|jr ehih, or Tailor's ehih. The BH tam.dtt*, 

ft$ (fjq / Vi < or custom-house ehih) is cell the (sen, fl *7^, or nine 
lueh ehih, being equal to nine inches of the Ti& { or Tailors ehih- Of the 
2bds ithih there are two kinds, one three tenths longer than the other. The 
A# yon ehih originated in the 8nng dynasty, [N. B. Five tain ehih , 

P » or official ehih make a p*. 
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To Chuensh& the distance is 30 li, 

To the sea coast the distance is 50 ft. 

To NAn liwAi the distance is 72 /i, 

To Tsing pa the distance is 36 ft, 

To PAushAn the distance is 12 ft, 

To Sungkifcng the distance is 90 ft, 

'to Suchnu the v distance is 244 it, 

To Nanking the distance is 880 ft, 

To Peking the distance is 2889 ft. 

Like the rest or the Empire this district is cut up into 
subdivisions ; thus there are 

Hiang mjl, or townships; 

Pdu ft } or tythings; 

Tv IS1 or wards. 


numerous 



These divisions, and subdivisions are all named and numbered. 
The townships are called Chang jin, J^, and K<iv chimg, 

the first contain three, and the second nine Pdu, or Tythings. 
The twelve are numbered, thus, Nos. 16., 18,21, and soon tip to 
30. The names of the tythings and wards often indicate the nature 
of the places they designate. Thus ward No. 15, of the tything 
'No. 25, is called Ching hioang miau, which is the name of the tem¬ 
ple dedicated to the god who presides over the city, standing upon 
that site. So in another case we find Tun chu tang tsien hau, 
“ Front and rear of the Lord of Heaven's temple,” which is the 
name of ward No. 22, in tything No. 26, situated some miles west¬ 
ward from this city. 

There are also market towns, or villages at which there are re¬ 
gular markets, which are called chin ^jj, and sAi . Among these, 
some thirty or forty in number, is the Lung hwd, the site of a 
pagoda, three or four miles up the river above Sh&ngh&i. 

In the Statistical Work, published in the reign of Kicking, allud¬ 
ed to above, there is a chart of the rivers, canals, creeks, etc. of this 
district, showing how completely the whole country is intersected 
in all directions by water-courses. So extensive are the ramifica¬ 
tions of these, that apparently there is no parcel of ground, of any 
considerable extent, that cannot be reached by water in boats. With 
the exception of the Huuing pu and the Wusung, however, they are 
all too small and unimportant to require any particular notice in this 
general description of the district. 

The Hwdug pu, in breadth and depth is not very unlike 

the Chukiang, or Pearl Kiver, at its entrance near the Bogue. But 
as you ascend the two, they are found to be very different, that being 
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shallow at Canton, and this deep enough for large vessels many miles 
above the city of Shanghii. Historians say the river derived its 
name from one Hwang hick, who first opened out this channel. It 
affords an easy communication with the northern districts of Cheh- 
kidng, so as to secure intercourse between this and the city of 
lUngchau.&c. “At Sh&ngh&i the river is as wide as the Thames at 
London Bridge." 

The Wusung, though very far inferior to wha< it once 

was, is still navigable for the imperial grain junks destined from 
hence, to the Grand Canal at Suchau. How the outer anchorage 
of this river leading up to Shangh&i hien, and the little village neat 
it above Paushin, have come to be called Witsung we do not' know. 
Neither of them is within the jurisdiction of ShAngh&i hien. On 
the map, this river from the point where it unites with the Y£ngtsz’, 
kiang and all the way up to this city is called Hwang pit. The 
river of Wusung is marked with equal plainness, coming in from 
the westward, as a small tributary, and uniting its waters with those 
of the Hwiug pu ho near this city that it forms the northern boun¬ 
dary of the British consul’s grounds now occupied by the foreign 
factories. In common parlance, however, the Wusung is the main 
river, and the Hwdng pu the tributary. 

Keeping in mind these brief preliminary notices, regarding its 
geographical situation, the reader will now be prepared to take up 
the description of the city more in detail. 
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The walls of Shanghai were first built about three centuries ago. 
There is extant a memorial addressed to the emperor Ki^tsing, re* 
questing permission eking ehf , “ to city it,” that i*, to surround the 
place with walls. The principal reason assigned for this measure, 
was the exposed position of its inhabitants, they being constantly 
liable to suffer depredations from robbers and pirates, who then 
infested the country. Sh^tngh^i had long been a market place of 
some importance; its population .and commerce were increasing, 
and it had been repeatedly mentioned in the histories of preceding 
dynasties. But in those early days it was not the principal mart for 
the inhabitants of these regions. In the lapse of time, however, the 
course of the rivers had changed, and the tide of population and of 
business had set in this direction. Being still unprotected by any 
walls, the inhabitants were continually in jeopardy from free-booters. 
So late as in the time of the Yuen dynasty the town was repeatedly 
over-run by Japanese pirates. The memorial, setting forth these 
circumstances had the desired effect. The emperor gave his con¬ 
sent and the necessary directions through the proper channel, the 
Board of Public Works. The walls soon went up, the good people 
freely making large contributions to the public chest for that 
purpose. 

Their circumference , in the Chinese account of the city, is estimat- 

* 

ed to be nine b. By engineers connected with the British expedition 
under Sir Hugh Gough, in 1842, their entire circuit is put down at 
three miles and three quarters (3f miles). The form of the site 
enclosed is neither square nor round; nor does it exhibit any per¬ 
fect figure. The longest line, drawn from side to side through the 
centre, would run from the north-west to the south-east; and said line 
would exceed by one third a second drawn due east and west and 
by one quarter a third running from south-west to north-east, both 
the latter passing through the same central point. Indeed, no consi¬ 
derable portion of the wall on either side, presents a right line, or an 
exact curve, and the whole structure is but a poor specimen of 
engineering. 

Their original height was eighteen’ of twenty feet, and in some 
parts at present it does not exceed that limit, though five feet were 
added about the close of the Ming dynasty, a little more than two 
centuries ago. 

Their breadth varies more than their height'. At first there was 
but a single outer wall raised, and the earth thrown up against it mi 
the inner side. Subsequently, however*, an inner wall was raised on 
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the east and south-east sides, nearest to the river, giving the whole a 
much more substantial form, its breadth being, say fifteen feet. The 
entire wall, as it now stands, is surrounded, on the outer face, by a 
bulwark, about two feet broad and six high, with embrasures or 
loop-holes at the distance from each other of nine feet. Behind Jthis 
bulwark on that part of the wall nearest to the river, having both 
an inner and outer face, there is a terre-plein, fifteen or more feet 


broad. 

These loop-holes the Chinese call tick, ]|j£. They are three thou- 
sand six hundred and odd in number. They are two feet broad and 
about the same deep, but so far above the terre-plein that they would 
be unserviceable except in the use of the musket and the bow and 
arrows. At the interval of every few rods, there are what the Chi¬ 
nese call tsien tai, fjjf “ arrow towers.” These are square 
projections of the main wall, so as to allow on each side of the pro¬ 
jecting part two loop-holes and one in front, being five in all, on 
each tower. The whole number of these arrow towers , in the en¬ 
tire circuit of the walls is twenty. 

On the north-east side of the city wall are two tih lau , t it- 
“ battle halls,” and three tsang tdi, fefr- “ elevated terraces.” 


What these may once have been does not now appear. Others of a 
similar kind have fallen to ruins, and these are fast going to decay, 
and at present serve merely or mainly as retreats for beggarly priests 
and reptiles. 

The structure and material of the entire walls are such as to ren¬ 


der them but a poor defense against a modern foe. In some places 
the foundation and lower parts of the walls are of stone, but the 
main body and upper part, including the bulwark or parapet is built 
of brick and mud, and might be very easily demolished. Indeed 
the walls have been repeatedly breached by the action of the ele¬ 
ments, the wind and rain. In the 17th year of Kanght, several rods 
of the walls and one of the gates fell. The parapet at the same 
place, fell again in the 2bth year of Kienlung, and they must, if we 
may judge from the present appearance, very often need repairs in 
time to come. 


The gates of the city are six—one at each of the four cardinal 
points, east, west, north, and south, with one at the south-east and 
another at the north-east. The gates all have double entrances— 
an outer wall, in every respect like the main wall of the city, being 
thrown out and around the inner gale in shape of a crescent or 
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semicircle—with one exception, where the projecting part is square 
or nearly so. The arches of both the inner and outer gates are low 
and narrow perhaps twelve feet broad and ten or twelve high. The 
pates themselves are in good keeping with the walls of which they 
form part and parcel. Their names are the following. 

1. Chdutsung mun y $ % n. generally called the great east¬ 
ern gate: tsung is the point to which men and things turn; chau 
is the morning; it also means to visit, to wait upon. This gate opens 
to the east, and is the principal thoroughfare to the eastern suburbs 
and the river, and this perhaps the name was designed to indicate. 

2. Kiod lung mun t lung is the dragon; and hod 

means to pass over, to sit astride, or to ride in that attitude. This 
is the great south gate, and leads to a military parade and on into 
the country. 

3. I' fung mun y the gate of 1 fung : Jung is a crea¬ 

ture of the Chinese imagination, described as a divine bird, and is 
regarded as a felicitous omenf, appearing when virtue is in the as¬ 
cendant and prosperous times are about to be enjoyed : i means 
what is right and proper, also a rule and pattern: what the two, 
t fung , when combined, are intended to indicate, it is not easy for 
the stranger to conjecture. We only know that this gate opens 
westward and leads forth to the wide and fertile plains of Kiangn£n, 
where at no great distance you find Suchau, Nanking, and many 
other celebrated cities. 

4. Ngdnhai mun 9 


possibly has reference to the smooth and tranquil waters of the Wu- 
sung kifing, which ebb and flow at no great distance, forming, when 
this city was built, the great high way to the delightful regions on 
the west. 


lamp 


5. Chan yang mun 

treme of the city, and is commonly called the “ little south gate:” 
yang means the sun, and chau the morning; intending perhaps to 
designate is as the gate of the morning sun. 

6. Pdu tdi mun y t n "Precious girdle gate” or the 
gate of the precious girdie, stands distant from the great eastern gate 
northwards perhaps sixty tods, and is some twenty or thirty rods 
distant from the rivel. 

Watchmen or guards are stationed at each of these six gares. 
They stand open by day, but are closed at an early hour at night, 
and it is there sometimes difficult for tire native to find either in- 
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greas or egress, and he must usually pay two or three cash to the 
keeper for permission to p.iss. To the foreigner however, no such 
key is needed to secure that freedom which is denied to the Chinese. 

The water gates ,—Shroui rntin, as they are called are four in num¬ 
ber, opening a water communication, with the moat surrounding the 
city, by ditches passing under the walls. Three of these water gates 
are on the east side of the city, one near each of the three gates al¬ 
ready described; and the fourth is on the west close by the gate on 
that side. Originally they were evidently so constructed that they 
could be opened and closed with facility. Such is not their present 
condition, being now made fast in the mud that has accumulated 
around them and half filled the several ditches. 

The canals, ditches, moats, etc, which surround the walls, pass 
under them through the four water gates and thence to the principal 
quarters of the city, could hardly exist at all, and be in a worse con¬ 
dition than that in which we now see them. Indeed some of them 
are filled with mud and refuse matter, so that you may pass over high 
stone bridges, under which were once deep channels filled with water 
sufficient for large boats, but where now there is nothing but earth and 
filth piled up to the very key-stones. One might naturally expect that 
these water-courses would all be keptin the best possible condition, as 
in that c : 'se they would contribute so much to the health and comfort 
of the inhabitants, istead of being left to become, as many of them are, 
intolerable nuisances,—at least so they would be considered in any 
other than Chinese cities. Once doubtless they were, or at least-some of 


them, in a much better condition t'tan at present; and historians speak 
of them as being sixty feet broad ; but at present they are not more 
than fifteen or twenty feet, and in some places not more than twelve. 

The moat which surrounds the city, outside of the walls, was pro¬ 
bably opened out by human industry, at the time when the walls 
were erected, the excavated earth being used to form the rampart. 
The others, for the most part, appear to have been natural channels, 
.and the shape of the city so formed as to take advantage of them for 
artificial purposes. That such has been the case is made very evident 
by a reference to some of the old maps of Shanghai as it existed 
when it was merely a chin or market town, prior to the building of 
the walls. These channels were then called pang, and among 
them where the following; first on the south sieh kid pdng, ^ 
second ck&u kid pdng 4^ and third, on the north. 

fang pang ^ all these communicating distinctly with the great 
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river, the Hw4ng pu. Now, at the present time, the three channels 
which pass under the walls of the city near the three eastern gates, 
bear these same names, and are no doubt all that remain of those 
once broad water-courses, 

These three pang, as they are’laid down on the old maps; ran near¬ 
ly parallel to each other, from east to west. The central one, the 
chdu kid pang, is now between the river and the wall nearly filled 
with mud, but at the eastern gate, where it enters the city, it is sup¬ 
plied with water from the moat, that surrounds the wall, and runs 
thence due west, and passing out, by the western gate, intersects the 
moat outside of the wall, and there branches off into the country. The 
southern, the ieh kid pang, at present comes in from the Hw4ng pu 
in a south-easterly direction ; and as already stated, passing under the 
wall near the little southern gate, runs from thence westward almost 
parallel with the wall and not many yards from it, until it comes near 
to the western gate; then it divides, and one part turns round and 
extends off due east half way through the city; the other part, by 
a circuitous course northward, unites with the central channel, the 
chdu kid pang. On the north, th e fdng pang, with full supplies 
of water from the Hwing pu, first fills up the moat that goes round 
the city, and them passing under the wall, near the north-east gate 
runs like the two others due west, and when almost reaching the 
wall, it divides, one branch going off first to the north, and then to 
the east; while the other branch, after nearing the wall, turns south¬ 
wards and unites with the central channel, near the western water- 
gate, through which the united water of the three ehb and flow, ris¬ 
ing and falling with the water in the Hw4ng pu, from which they 
are all supplied. At low tide all the channels are quite dry. except¬ 
ing when they are dammed up so as to prevent a free current. From 
the moat round the wall, there are several branches running off into 
the country; likewise from the main channels in the city there are 
numerous smaller ones. 

Judging from the action of the water in all these, the entire sur¬ 
face of the city must be a dead level, and the beds of the channel be¬ 
low the surface of the water in the river at low tides. 

Over these canals are numerous bridges many of them built of 
granite blocks and slabs, often presenting a very handsome turned 
arch. Most of these stone bridges, however, are very old, and some 
of them are more or less dilapidated. 

On the western and northern sides of the city, within the walls, 
are some stagnant pools. Wells abound in every part of both the 
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city and suburbs. There are also here arid there, tanks or reservoirs, 
sunk beneath the surface of the ground. Of pure spring water there 
is none here, nor in this vicinity, there not being a hill or mound 
visible in any direction from the city. The water of the river is ge¬ 
nerally preferred for culinary purposes, it being first rendered pure by 
the application of alum. 

The streets of Shanghai are narrow and very irregular, only one, we 
believe, running quite through the city from side to side ; this leaves 
from the great eastern to the western gate, carrying you close along 
on the north side of the chdu kia pang. Generally, a street will be 
found near each side of the several canals. The water-courses have 
evidently given direction to most of the streets in the city; for be¬ 
sides those that run near to and parallel with them, all the others, 
with few exceptions, will be found either to fall in with these main 
streets, as secondary parallels, or they cross or branch off from them 
at nearly right angles. The exceptions must be extended, to a street 
which is just within the will and nearly parallel with it, passing from 
the south around to the north-west; to some streets along the minor 
branches of the canals; and to a few other short and winding ways 
in various parts of the city. 

The main streets, or those which arec hief places of business and 
concourse, are that which leads quite through the city, from the 
great eastern to the western gate; that from the little north-eastern 
gate, running near the north side of the Fang pftng; and the one 
next to it on the northern side of the northern branch of the same 
F5ng p6ng ; these three run from east to west. Entering the city 
at the great southern gate you go along one of the main streets from 
south to north, till you are in front of the Chf-hien’s, office. The 
othermain street, running in this direction, from north to south, 
will be found in the central and eastern part of the city. 

The names of these streets, as in all other Chinese cities, are 
sufficiently expressive, the names being intended to characterize the 
several places, or something belonging to them. Sometimes the name 
is derived from a family; sometimes from a trade, ora temple, a ditch, 
&c. One has been named after the Liu family; another after the 
Sun, and so of many others. We have also the Great and Peaceful 
street. Though kiai, is the common term corresponding to our 

word street, and is in fact but a mere alley, yet the Chinese, like Eu¬ 
ropeans, have their avenues, squares, places, alleys, lanes, and also 

their gardens and terraces. 

The breadth of the streets may be on an average, six feet; some 
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are narrower, and a few may be twelve or fifteen. The principal 
ones are flagged or paved with stone, or laid with brick or broken 
til.es. The latter are placed with their edges upwards; and, though 
having a rough appearance, make a very good and substantial road 
and withal cheaply constructed. 

Narrow a 4 * the streets are, they serve all manner of purposes, and 
at times are rendered nearly impassable on account of the messes of 
of goods and chattels, the various handicrafts, retailers, fortune¬ 
tellers, and other nameless riffraff that crowd into them. Besides, 
like the ditches and canals, they .are the receptacles of rubbish offal 
and, and serve other purposes, of which it were a shame to speak ; 
and useful as they may be, are in all other countries thrown into the 
back ground, and concealed from public view. 

The houses vary in size and quality from beggarly hovels, only a 
few feet square, covered with tiles and thatch, to large and commo¬ 
dious habitations, extending over several acres. The general cha¬ 
racter of the architecture is purely Chinese, in which the tent form 
is most clearly preserved, and much more conspicuously in Sh&nghSi, 
than in some of the southern cities of the empire. The style 19 
unique, and whether the building be great or small, the same model 
serves equally well for all and for each. An inferior dwelling of one 
story may betaken as a sample of the general character of the whole. 
A small site of ground is cleared and leveled, say eighteen feet deep 
from the street and twelve broad. For each of the long sides, or 
ends of the proposed house, seven poles are erected, one in the 
center projecting up to support the ridge; then, at the distance 
of three feet on either side, two more, and then at another equal in¬ 
terval, two more, and again two more, giving seven erect poles, three 
on each side of the central; at the other end of the house, seven 
more are placed, corresponding to the first seven. The ridge pole 
is then laid on, and parallel to 9ix more beams three on each side, 
their ends resting on the tops of the erect poles, the beams on either 
side of the ridge being laid so as to support the roof. Upon these, 
cleats or slender rafters are nailed, and tile placed without lime, 
cement or fastenings, and thus the roof is completed. Between the 
poles, at each end, a double layer of bricks, cemented with mud 
and lime, goes up, no space for windows being left open. Some 
panels are then put up in front and rear, with partitions inside, and the 
house is completed. Such is a sketch of the architecture of Shang¬ 
hai. From this single room of one story, you must go on to add and 
multiply, till you can count them by scores, and have them also a 
second story, and sometimes even a third story high. 
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A house lot of the better kind will cover a Bite two hundred feet 
Bquare, or a hundred feel upon the the street, with a depth back of 
two or three hundred feet, more or less. Within these outlines, you 
will see a variety of courts, halls, corridors, tanks, &.C., and perhaps 
a part, one third or one fourth of the space shut up by a high and 
massive wall, like those of a nunnery. Sometimes, as in the ease 
of the pawn-broker’s establishments, the massive wall encircles the 
whole plot of ground, and rises twenty five or thirty feet in hight. 
This high wall is intended to serve as a protection not only, nor so 
much against robbers, as a safeguard against fire, (there being here 
no Insurance offices) and is so constructed that the enclosed build¬ 
ings cannot easily be set on fire from without, all the entrances be¬ 
ing made secure by having the doors plated with tile. These high 
walls stand independently of the main buildings within, or serve only 
in part for the same, as they are raised subsequently, and are con¬ 
structed like all the others which have no surrounding walls. 

Compared with what is modern European, or what is to be found 
in all modern Christendom, in every quarter of the globe where 
Christian civilization has reached, the streets and the buildings of 
a Chinese city present most striking contrasts. When Victoria 
town, or whatever they may please to call that quarter of Sh£ngh&i 
which has been assigned to Europeans shall have had a few years 
growth and become matured in its houses and streets, these contrasts 
will be very conspicuous, and cannot fail to make an impression on 
the most prejudiced minds. In one place you see what is Christian, 
in the other what is pagan. Instead of Bpacious, clean and airy 
streets, as seen in London, Liverpool, or Paris, you have the most 
miserable substitutes, narrow, filthy and close, to a degree that 
cannot adequately be conceived of, from any description. They 
must be s?en in order to be fully known. The contrast in the houses 
is not less remarkable. A few there are, spacious, neat, and com¬ 
fortable, and would be so esteemed by any people. But the great 
majority, say nine tenths of the whole, are such as few Europeans 
would like to inhabit. They are low, damp and dark, and so con¬ 
tracted and close, as to be both very hot and very unhealthy, in 
summer they are poorly ventilated, and in winter equally unfitted to 
render their inmates comfortable. One might suppose that many of 
the arrangements were designed to set at defiance all attempts to 
secure health or comfort. The order of things, in their construc¬ 
tion, is the European reversed. Instead of having a dwelling two or 
three stories high, light, dry, and well ventilated in summer and 
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warm in winter, these houses are made on the opposite plan ; conse¬ 
quently foreigners who oome to reside in this city, must build their 
own houses, or must suffer severely by occupying such as the Chi¬ 
nese have erected for themselves. The very exterior of these 
dwellings, with dark walls, unglazed windows, and heavy roofs stir* 
mounted by a long line of tiles piled with their edges upwards, pre¬ 
sents a forbidding aspect; their interior with tiled or mud floors be¬ 
low, and little or no ceilings above, is equally cheerless; and on trial, 
if any one from choice or necessity makes it, they will be found no 
less unsuitable for all the purposes of health and comfort, than their 
first appearance warranted us to expect. 

The Chinese have been reproached as being u a nation without 
shirts, streets, or table linen.” fn their habitations, whether regard 
be had to health, convenience or taste, there is very little that is 
worthy of commendation. None but a pagan people, half-civilized, 
would or ought to be contented with such. Depend upon it, that 
a motal renovation, following in this country, will be succeeded by 
a corresponding change in their domestic habits. 

The government of Sh&nghdi though on a small scare, is ah exact 
model of the supreme and provincial courts. The magistracy of 
China is a wheel, within a wheel, bis imperial majesty, the son of 
heaven, being the mainspring, the center of the whole. In the capi¬ 
tal, around him, are the six Boards, ect. The same machinery is 
found in each of the provinces, departments, and districts. Accord¬ 
ingly, in this city, we may see a miniature picture of the imperial 
court with all its essential features. The modern government aspires 
to be both theoretically and practically, what it was in the days of 
those great emperors who lived some fifteen hundred years before 
Confucius* Hence, by acquiring a knowledge of any local magis¬ 
tracy, we supply ourselves with data for ascertaining what now ex¬ 
ists in the higher spheres, as we go upwards to the seat of the one 
man, who sits alone, as the vicegerent of tne bright azure heavens. 

The several offices and' their incumbents, as they now exist in 


Sh&nghdi, stand thus : 

I. Kin ming , IOnng s'i f Kien~tuh % Hai laoan fan stun Sri, Sitng 9 
Tdi, ping pi tau : & jX ?$ ^ jfa 

JT <1 ffier, ling 

2. Hrii fang fnng rht Jj^J Tsin Ping liuuin ^ ; 

3. Shang hvi him chi him 


± 



Lau Wei to an 
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4. Kinu yit jfc ]$}, 

5. Ificn eking H %, 

6. CM pn 

7. TiVn « |ji| £, 

8. Hwang pn sz\ si on him 

it s] 5S 

Of the incumbents, in these several offices, we know nothing, ex¬ 
cepting of Hicnling , whose name has become familiar to foreigners. 
He has resided at Canton and has once or twice visited Hongkong. 
Ile'was present at the signing of the treaty in Nanking; and from that 
time has been a steady supporter of the new and more liberal policy 
that has been adopted, by the Chinese, in their intercourse with for¬ 
eigners. 

c 


Chau Pang yen ,|^ ^ 

Liu Kwoh tung [41 ^5 
Liu Ming x ^|| ^ 

Yuen Wan chi ^ 

Chin Chung fjl; 


r rhe offices, eight in number, as they stand above shall be here 
briefly noticed. 

1. This officer’s long title, literally translated runs thus: “By 
imperial authority superintendent of the maratime customs in Kiangsu 
and joint director of the military in the departments of Suchau, 
Sungkiang and Taitsang. “ The office of tduiai i or Superintendent, 
though the highest in Shingheii and having the most to do with for- 

“ o T7 o 

eigners, does not properly form a part of the local magistracy, but 
belongs rather to the provincial government, the head quarters of 
which are at Suchau, and is designed to exercise a general surveil¬ 
lance over the local magistracy. 

It is one of considerable importance, yielding large emoluments. 
It was first established in the ninth year of Yungching; is situated 
not far from the walls, half way between the great eastern and little 
south gates; and occupies a large suite of apartments, corresponding 
in number to the departments of business that come under the t£utai’s 
Kuperintendency. To this office appeals may be brought up from 
the subordinate courts. Before the principal gate, warrants written 
upon boards are daily placed ; and any individual by taking in hand 
one of these, according to the nature of the case, is authorised thereby 
to enter personally and appear before the presiding functionary. So 
the law ordains. The practice is not so. That is all a sham. 

Who has not heard of the drum placed at the outer gate of the 
imperial palace? The like is to be found at the entrance of each 
local office throughout the empire. There is such an one at the 
taotat s g ue. It i* of generous dimension*, and was once furnished 
with a fine painted head. But lime. alas, quite destroyed this beau* 
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tiful drum-head. Yet there it stands all tattered and torn, a silent 
but truthful index of the modern executive in all this land. The 
truth is, the better half of the provisions of Chinese law, has gone 
into disuse, and grievous usages and abuses have grown up in their 
stead. The local courts have become, in instances not a few, dens 
of robbers, fattening on the life-blood of the people. We have seen 
gangs of gamblers sitting in the courts of this establishment, there 
playing at cards, and for money. 

2. Hdifang tungchr 9 “ the marine protectorate and joint knower,” 
is a sub-prefect, whose chief or principal is resident at SungkiSng 
fu. Shanghai being an important post, and much exposed on ac¬ 
count of its position to attacks from robbers and pirates, and withal 
at the long distance of thirty miles from the seat of the prefect at 
“ Pine River,” this assistant has been placed here for the better 
defense and control of the people. His authority is both civil and 
military, extending alike to the common people and the soldiery. In 
rank and jurisdiction, he is superior to the Chi-hien or proper 
magistrate, and matters of importance must be reported up through 
him to the high provincial officers. 

3. Shanghai hicn chi hien 9 “ the knower of the business of the 
district of Shanghai,” is the local magistrate of this city. The 
principal duties of his office are, to control the people, to punish 
offenders, to arrest disturbers of the peace, to admonish the lawless, 
to encourage the good and industrious, to collect the revenue, and 
forward it to the provincial treasury, to act as territorial arbiter and 
settle all disputes regarding the tenure and boundaries of land, to 
oversee all the agricultural pursuits of the district, to replenish the 
public granaries in times of plenty, and in seasons of drought and 
famine to obtain from his superiors permission to deal out from the 
same stores supplies as the exigencies of the people may demand. In 
short, his person is the true representative of majesty, and like his 
imperial master, he ought and assumes to be father and mother to 
the people. In the capacity of judge, he examines into all lawsuits, 
can if he please use all manner of torture; but can act as final arbiter 
only in minor concerns, it being incumbent on him to report all 
weighty matters to his superiors for their approval and sanction. To 
his superiors, moreover, he is accountable for the entire safe-keeping 
of his trust. If fire, sword, famine, or inundation, or ought else of 
evil, come upon the people, it must be through h*rs negligence and 
he must answer for the same. 

His usual term of holding office is three years. When it expires, 
VOL. xvi. no. xi. 69 
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the people are generally anxious for a change; the reverse of this, 
however, sometimes happens and at their especial request his period 
of service may be extended, or by imperial permission renewed for 
another three years. The business of his office is divided after the 
manner of the imperial court, into six departments, and each of these 
six is subdivided into three or more branches, according to the amount 
and kind of business they have to manage. To each of the six there 
is a chief clerk and a great number of assistants, all supported by 
salaries from the public chest. The magistrate has also his private 
secretaries. 

All these subordinates constitute his household, and are, or ought 
to be, men of letters. They are liable to degradation by the magis¬ 
trate, who has power also to promote them if they are found merito¬ 
rious. Persons thus employed, are permitted by law or usage, after a 
period of five years,to go to the governor’s palace for examination, 
where they are required to write essays and forms of proclamation ; 
and if found able and expert, the governor is authorised to give them 
rank and office, subject however to the approval of the emperor 
through the proper Board. If in this way they are successful, 
they are not required to attend the ordinary examination for de¬ 
grees. If on the other hand, when they come before the governor, 
they are found deficient in ability, they must either take a new name 
or retire from the magistrate’s, employment, and give place to others. 

The “ knower of the district of Shanghai ” has his residence very 
near the centre of the city, at the head of the main street, leading up 
from the great southern gate. With all its departments it covers a 
large area, and around it are congregated a mass of leeches that live 
on the vitals of the people. Jails and houses of confinement, etc., 
are also there to be seen. The present incumbent, Ldn Wciwan , 

has no good reputation; what may be his real merits, 
however, we have not the means to determine. 

4. Kiau yu is commonly, but very improperly called by foreigners, 
the “ literary mandarin.” He is charged, by the constitution of the 
government, with the control of the public schools, and more will be 
said of this office uuder that head. 

5. The hien ching is a sub-magistrate, second to the chf-hien, ap¬ 
pointed by high authority, and* acts as an assistant in the chief mag¬ 
istracy. In case of need he becomes the deputy of his superior, to 
whose residence, his own is contiguous. 

6. The chit pit, “ lord-registrar,” or registrar general, aud origiualfy 
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keeper of the public records,.of the office where he was appointed to 
reside. At present, however, his duties aie those of Chief thief- 
catcher, a sort of constable, appointed to look after those whose bus¬ 
iness it is lo see that the streets and public ways are kept in order. 

7. The THen-Shi, " Ruler of history,” was originally appointed 
as historiographer, to keep up the historical narrative of the district. 
Now his functions are chiefly concerned with malefactors, having 
to oversee the jails. Both this, and the one next above in office, are al¬ 
lowed, usually for their profit, to manage small cases, and may be 
appointed, by the magistrate, as his assistant or substitute, in any 
cases in which he may please to call them to act. 

8. Hwang pu sz’ suen kien, is an officer whose jurisdiction would 
seem to be limited to the river, to manage and regulate the sea-going 
population. He is a sort of harbor-master, or marine magistrate, 
subordinate to the chief magistrate, but is expected to manage all 
minor cases without reference to his superior. 

The custom-houses of China, like ancient nunneries, are not only 
difficult of access, but when reached, their interior is involved in 
inexplicable labyrinth*,if the reports of those best capable of knowing 
the truth are to be credited. Every attempt we have made to gain 
knowledge of the custom-house duties &c., has been unavailing. 
These establishments are under the care of those who know how to 
turn them to good account for themselves, and prevent any facts 
regarding the true amount of receipts from being known to their 
masters or (he public. 

The military forces, though subject to the general control of the 
tau tai, have their own officers, appointed to train and discipline, to 
feed, oversee, and direct, &c., &c. 

The Yu ying yk Icih, ^ Ipr, “ right battalion’s pa- 

troling assailant,” as his title literally translated means, is the coin- 
mander-in-chief of the military forces in the district, he being chai- 
ged immediately with the military defences thereof. He has to see 
that all the subordinate officers, in the army, properly perform their 
duty, receive and distribute rations, pay, &c., and also take care 
that all the military stores are in safe and proper keeping. 

The Yu ying shau || ^ fjjj], “ right battalion’s guardian 

protector,” is a subordinate officer, whose especial duty it is to 
prevent outrage, and to keep the body politic safe, and securely 
provided against assaults from without and outbreaks from within 

The Ching shau tsien tsung, jffc ^ “ city protector 

and leader of the thousand,” is charged with the particular care of 
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the city, to prevent robberies, fires, &c., and has to join in more 
genera) operations, when occasion and the orders of his superiors 
require. The men under his command are only a few hundred and 
seldom a thousand, as his title seems to indicate. His post is near 
the south-west quarter of the city. In ordinary times, or such as 
we now see, little is heard or known of the imperial troops. They 
have barracks and parade grounds, with arsenals, and the ect. for 
martial service. 

Besides the above, there are sacrificial officers, priests, usually of 
the Budhistic schools, who are appointed to aid in offering sacrifices, 
on certain occasions, to heaven, earth, sun, moon, stars, &c. When 
an emperor, or empress dies, or when there is an eclipse, and local 
officers are required to offer sacrifices, the services of the priesthood 
are then sometimes put in requisition. No pay, however, so far as 
we can learn, is ever given to them, beyond what the civil officers 
please to grant on their own account, and they must seek their live¬ 
lihood, consequently, chiefly from other sources. 

The literary institutions of Shinghii are respectable, but not of 
a high order. The city being the residence of commercial rather 
than literary men, and withal of comparatively recent origin, we 
should not expect to find here schools of a very high order, nor those 
that do exist very extensively pat onized. A governmental college, 
some public and private institutions, with numerous day-schools 
complete the whole list. 

The Kian yii , ^ already mentioned in the list of officials, is 
the chief in the literary department of the district. His duty is to 
govern and instruct the young literati, who have obtained the rank 
of stii tsdi , the first collegiate degree in China. Both those who 
hold this degree, and those who have purchased for themselves the 
kien sang degree, are privileged to attend the district college, if 
they please, and there to enjoy the tuition of this functionary. At 
his discretion he can issue themes, and the students bring in their 
essays for his inspection and correction. Having special charge of 
t his class of the people he is able to call them to account for their con¬ 
duct, and in all minor cases, can proceed to administer jnstice by 
way of correction. Incase of high offences, when the magistrate 
wishes to arrest them, he must first have the consent of this officer. 
In special criminal cases this officer and the magistrate, before they 

can punish the literati, must first report them to the hioh yuen , PS* 
or literary chancellor, at the capital of the province, and then after 
the offenders have been by him deprived of their rank and degraded, 
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ihcse two acting jointly, can deal with them as with the common 
people. This officer, in point of rank, is equal with the Chi-hien. 

The hien hioh, ^ is the highest school in the city, and is 
the governmental college of the district of Shanghai; and over it, 
the. last named officer presides. It stands on the east of the magis¬ 
trate’s office, half way between it and the wall. It dates its origin 
as far back as the thirteenth century, when a private gentleman 
Tdng shi tsh 0 - purchased an estate of the Ilan family, 

built a temple thereon, and dedicated it to Wanchting, the god of 
the literati, and requested the magistrate to make it a seat of learn¬ 
ing for the benefit of the people. This w'as accordingly done. In 
the year 123U a. d. the magistrate changed the temple and dedicated 
it to Confucius, and made it the place for the public examination of 
the students, where they might pursue their studies under the direc¬ 
tion and patronage of the government. 

The college buildings stand on the northern side of the street, are 
spacious and tastefully laid out. These and the temple of Confucius 
are built side by side, eaeh having its own portals, and its own in¬ 
scriptions, and both together present a broad front, having a pool 
before it. Over the college gate, in broad capitals are the charac¬ 
ters jii hioh mun, j 31 ) “ the gate of the school of those who 

are needful and necessary to the existence of the state”. Within this 
outer gate, there is a long and spacious open court; then comes the 
t mun, or “ gate of ceremonies,” where there is a large 

square hall filled with inscriptions. Advancing farther onwards, 
there are other halls and courts; such as the ming lun tang, fl}^ 

“ hall for illustrating the social duties of life,” &c. The ktoei 
sing kohr, three stories high, stands within these walls, and close to 
the street. The whole suite of buildings, when in good repair, must 
have presented an imposing appearance. 

The college has been endowed, having received numerous gifts, 
and some of them from the emperors of the Manchu family. There is 
a library containing forty-four setts of books, large imperial editions. 
There are also several hundred mhu of land, say 459, in two lots, 
the annual products of which are appropriated to the repairs of the 
buildings and the benefit of the students. 

At the annual examination the number eligible to the rank of 
siutsai, in this district and this place, is twenty-one, twelve on the 
civil and nine on the military list. Of those thus advanced, annu¬ 
ally, there are long catalogues, and from these there are to be select¬ 
ed, first 12 of the best to receive a small bounty, and then 12 more 
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to receive a smaller sum; and then, once in four years, one is to be 
selected to go into the higher courts of the province. 

The King nieh Shi yuen , ^ ^ is a richly endowed 

collegiate institution, and the principal is appointed by the magis¬ 
trate. It is situated in the north-east quarter of the city, not far from 
the Chinghw&ng miau. 

The Ki mung Shu yuen , ^ has an extensive range 

of buildings, and is said to be well endowed. It stands in the rear of 
the governmental college. 

The Jui chu kung 9 ^ which stands near the great 
southern gate, is the seat of a public school or college. The build¬ 
ings are somewhat dilapidated. Once however, when in good re¬ 
pair, they must have formed a delightful academical retreat. A lofty 
turret, surmounted by a stork, or some other bird points to the site. 

Other schools, of various ranks, and variously endowed, are men¬ 
tioned in the histories of this city; but many of them, now cease to 
exist. It is difficult to estimate the literary attainments of this peo¬ 
ple, so exclusive are they, and so incommunicative. To inquiries 
regarding the number of readers, one will tell you that among the 
males, above the age of ten, one half can read; a second says, one 
third; another says, one fourth ; while some will not allow that one 
man in five, or one woman in fifty, can read and write their own lan¬ 
guage. With such diversities of opinion, among those who have been 
long on the spot, we shall not venture any opinion further than to 
say, that from what has come under our own observation, we should 
not suppose the readers could exceed one half among the men, and 
not one in fifty among the women. 

Common schools exist in and about the city, where boys are taught 
to read and write. The number of pupils in these varies from ten to 
thirty. They are supported by individuals, the government having 
nothing to do with primary education. 

Religious institutions here, as everywhere else, in the world, 
have a powerful and permanent effect upon the whole character of 
the people, influencing their social intercourse and all their habits, 
manners and customs. The demoralizing and destroying effects of 
paganism are dreadful, a hundred times more so, than can easily be 
conceived by those who have always lived in Christian lands. Pa¬ 
ganism lowers the standard of truth, and excludes man from the 
most powerful and most salutary influences enjoyed by those who 
have in their hands the inspired records of Holy Writ. Paganism is 
a yoke of bondage, enslaving the best feelings of the human soul, 
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and turning to utter ruin, or converting to evil purposes, a vast 
amount of the rich bounties of the great Creator. Paganism, the 
worship of false gods, the maintenance of expensive and tedious rites 
and ceremonies, all based on false systems of opinion, is the greatest 
scourge that can afflict any nation—blighting the fairest prospects 
of the life that now is, and sowing thick the seeds of eternal sorrow 
for that which is to come. No description, no words, that we can 
use, will give the reader a perfect picture of all the religious institu¬ 
tions of a pagan people. A sketch of some of the principal in Shang¬ 
hai, with brief notices of their most prominent features and leading 
characteristics, must suffice for this article. What we give will be 
derived partly from books and partly from personal observation. 

1. Shi tsih tan y jjjt this is an altar dedicated to “ local 

divinities,” that preside over the land and over the grain, supposed 
to control the destiny of the existing government. So long as their 
favor is secured, it stands; but when that is lost, it must fall ! Ac¬ 
cording to the ancient ritual, it was the prerogative of the emperor, 
impiously styled the son of heaven, to worship the celestial and ter¬ 
restrial gods, the gods of the hills and rivers, of the land and grain, 
with the manes of his ancestor. So his princes and ministers, go¬ 
vernors and magistrates, were severally required to pay religious 
homage to all the local gods, supposed to exist within the territory 
over which their jurisdiction extended. And thus rt is at present. 
11 The great august ruler” takes the lead, and “the hundred officers” 
follow, each local magistrate being by law required to pay religious 
honors to the local divinities, of which the Shi t>ih are chief. In 
Sh£ngh£i their principal altar stands near the north-west corner of 
the city, not far from the field of Mars, or the grounds used for mili¬ 
tary parades. 

2. Shin hi tan , |j^3 jj[J^ these are altars dedicated both to 
the celestial, and terrestrial divinities,—the gods of the winds, thun¬ 
der, lightning, rain ; of the hills, rivers &c. Their principal altar 
stands in the southern part of the city. 

3. An altar dedicated to the god of agriculture stands outside 
of the northern gate of the city, to which place the chief magistrate, 
on a certain day every spring, must go; and like his imperial master, 
commence the agricultural* labors of the year. There you may see 
him, in his official robes, holding the plough, standing forth an ex¬ 
ample to all the people of the surrounding country. 

4. On the northern side of the city, within the walls, there is an 
altar dedicated to those divinities who preside over plague, pestilence, 
drought, etc. 
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5. Other altars, consecrated to the local gods, of grain, have 
been erected, and some of them are still standing, in town and 
country, scattered in every direction, at the distance of each Chi¬ 
nese mile. For these altars, a slab of granite, or aught else large 
enough to contain the short inscription tii kuh shin, ^ jjjljl, 
“ earth grain gods,” will suffice. 

6. Wan miau , the temple dedicated to the god of litera¬ 

ture, is connected with and forms a part of the buildings in which 
the governmental college has its seat. In this temple there is a td 
shin sitn , ^ jjil^ jj?£, a hall dedicated to one, of whom the em¬ 
peror Yung ching said. 

Sang min tot yxt: 

flc ft 

“ Of those of women born, there never was the like.” 

The hall is spacious and has a great number of other inscriptions, 
giving honor to their sage. Among them you will see the two fol¬ 
lowing : 

Wan sht sz' piau; 

ffl, lit % 

“Ten thousand ages master pattern 

Yu t'icn tx tsan; 

«^ % * 

“ With heaven and earth equal.** 

In the same hall you will see images, one of which is dedicated to 

chi shi?ig sien sz 9 Rung tsz , AML?- “The most 

holy master, Confucius.” Arranged around him, there is a host of 
disciples and followers, and among them are Mencius and Chu Hi, 
or Chu fu tsz, as he is commonly called. 

7. Behind this hall there is another, which is dedicated to the 
great sage for five generations. This hall is called Tsung shing tsz *, 

^ jfjp] ; and there you may see an image of the father or head 
of*eac.h of those five generations, and each is styled shing wang , 
3E£ “ holy king,” this being part of the title given them by the 
emperor Yung-ching. 

8. In the same collection of buildings, directly before you after 

passing on beyond the ming lun tang, the god of 



literature styled, Wan chang ti kiun, q has a court 

called Tsun king knh Jfvj’ ‘ the honorable classical pavilion.’ 

But at present this god of literature receives his homage in a small 
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court behind the pavilion. This court is called king yih ting , 

“the court in which one is adored,” or literally “adore 
one's court.” To whom the one here refers, the Chinese are not 
agreed. It may be Tien , Heaven; it may be //, “ order ” 

or “Eternal Reasonor it may be tdi kih , “ the great 

extreme.” By itself, it seems to indicate the existence of monotheism ; 
but this interpretation is canceled by the many divinities, placed 
in juxtaposition with this one. There are in the city and district of 
Shanghai, several other temples dedicated to the god of literature. 

9 On the right or east side of the gate as the principal entrance 
of the college is the lofty three storied pavilion, mentioned above, the 
residence of another god and patron of letters, who is styled kioti 
sing, ^ The pavilion is built in the style of the pagodas. 

10. Wa midu , “ the martial temple,” is dedicated to the 

god of war. It stands near the north-eastern part of the city. Ori¬ 
ginally it was the private residence of the celebrated Pwan Ngan. 
Afterwards it became t'ien chu tang , ^ “ a temple of the 

Lord of heaven.” In the 8th year of Yungching, when the Roman 
Catholic churches were confiscated, it was converted into a temple 
and dedicated to the god of war Kw'intf, also styled hieh tien 
Shdngtt, ^ “ assisting heaven high ruler.” Other 

temples and shrines are dedicated to him in this city, where he is 
honored with the same Jofty title. Sometimes also he is styled Fuh 

mo td tx 9 ik M k fir “ prostrating the devil great Ruler,” or 
“ the high ruler, who overcomes and vanquishes the devil.” 

11. T'ien hau Icvng , ^ Jp “ palace of the Queen of hea¬ 
ven ;” also, and often styled the holy mother Shing toil, ^ 

She has in Sh&nghdi several palaces, three at least of which are in 
the eastern suburbs. One of these is connected with a commercial 
hall belonging to people from Fuhkien; and another belongs to a 
mercantile company, from Ningpo, styled, Ning chth hwui kwan, 

“the Ningpo Chehkiing’s hall of assembly. This 
latter stands to the south of the great eastern gate, not far from the 
lauding called Wang-kin mdldv, or, in the local dialect, Wong ka 
moda, “ the landing place of the Wang family.” The buildings are. 
spacious and in good repair. Like most of the other temples, it has 
a theatre : this one is very large and furnished with two side galleries, 
the whole capable of containing probably not less than two thousand 
auditors. 

12. The god of fire, ho 'K.#- has a temple in the north 
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part of the city; and a second in the suburbs, near which is 

another temple consecrated to the god of water, shioui shin f Tkst 1 - 
13. Ching hwdng mwu |J|| mentioned on a preceding page^ 
14 is the temple of the god of the city.” The word hwdng seems 
originally to have denoted the fosse or ditch around the imperial city. 
Afterwards it became the name of an illustrious individual charged 
with the protection of the city, and thence was used as the designa¬ 
tion of the patron divinity of the city. This use of the phrase has 
become general, so that the chief city in each district of the empire 
has its-patron god, and his residence is called Ching hwdng midu. 
H is rank and office correspond to those of the chief magistrate of 
the city, the c/ti-hien, “ the one rules over the visible world, the 
people; the jurisdiction of the other is limited to those of the invisible.” 
The divinity at present supposed to preside over Shanghai, and his 
residence, are both deserving of notice. 

His tide is Hien yu peh, ^ illustrious protector and 

superior. 11 This is said to have been conferred on him by the first 
emperor of the Ming dynasty, previously to his canonization, and 
while he was yet living. His family name was Tsin, ^; his 
grandfather, at first came to Shanghai as a visitor, at the time'of the 
Yuen dynasty, and subsequently became a resident. His name is 
recorded in the annals of Shanghai as one of its illustrious visiting 
residents, Liu yu, ®fc&- Hi. son, the father of the hero-god 

called Liang h<m, |j|. went abroad to study the language of the 

Mongols, in which he made great proficiency and became an author. 
Afterwards he held high office in the imperial court, then established 
in the southern capital, Nanking. His son, whose name was Yiipeh 

*8 «• accompanied his father both when a student and when iq 
office, and in due time was promoted and sent into the province of 
Fuhkien. At length, when disorders arose, he withdrew from public 
life; and when summoned by one of those usurpers who had fixed his 
residence at Siichau, he declined, first because it would prove himself 

unfaithful to his late imperial master ; and in the second place, because 
he was then mourning for his mother. 

When subsequently Hungwu had established a new dynasty, and 
seated himself securely on the throne, he sent for Yiipeh, who declin¬ 
ed going to court, on account of ill health. The emperor, then with 
his own hand, wrote after the following tenor: “The people on the 
seacoast are fond of fighting; Yiipeh is a man of wisdom and genius; 
now residing there, and refusing to come to court, we-fear he will 
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have cause to repent.” Thus no alternative was left to the poor man. 
Accordingly he went to court; was there repeatedly promoted, and 
often extolled by hi* master. His career, however, was not long. 
He became sick ; obtained leave to retire; went borne; voon died ; 
and his remains were buried in Sh&ngh6i. 

We find no further' notice of him, in history, till the tenth year of 
Shunchf, the first monarch of the M£nchG family. In the spring of 
the year, bands of pirates invested the city. The commander of the 
Chinese forces was defeated. The people, in great numbers assem¬ 
bled, aud inveighed against the conduct of the general. 

Thereupon the governor of the province came to investigate the 
matter; and the general whose name was Wangking, turned round 
and accused the people of being in league with the pirates, fearing 
that their complaints against him would prove his overthrow. The 
governor was deceived, and resolved instantly to exterminate the 
people far and near. The magistrate and his friends tried to 
interfere in their behalf. But the governor was inexorable. That 
night, a few hours before the bloody decree was to be executed, a 
god descended and went to the court of the governor. His heart 
was agitated. Still at the late hour of midnight he was bent on slaugh¬ 
ter when again and again the god appeared before him, shaking his 
head and admonishing him. This at last had the desired effect. 
His cruel purpose was given up. The happy effects of that interposi¬ 
tion continue to this day, and tradition says, “ the god who appeared 
was Tsin Yupeh .” 

An image of this hero-god, with the title above given, also an image 
of his spouse, with images of their retinue, are now to be seen in the 
Ching hwdng mi6u, and there he is worshiped, not only by multitudes 
of the common people, but especially on the 1st and 15th of each 
month, by the chief magistrate and other local officers, who come in 
state and do homage. This we have seen. The semi-monthly read¬ 
ing of the sacred edict usually takes place at the same time 

The temple of the god of the city was originally of small extent. 
At first the god received his divine honors in. what was called the 
“ Fresh water well temple.” Subsequently the magistrate took a 
temporary pavilion of Iloh kwang and changed it into a temple, 
standing in the north-west corner of the city, not very far from the 
north gate. From that small beginning it has risen and become spa¬ 
cious and splendid, so as to be scarcely if at all inferior to any of its 
kind in all the provinces. In the summer of 1842, it was for a time 
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the head quarters of the British army, and the major-general, with 
his staff and four battalions, found there spacious and airy lodgings, 
and the buildings “ would have afforded accommodation to twice that 
number, had suchMeen needed. 

The site of the temple is on the north side of the street that runs 
from the small eastern gate parallel with the fang pdng. Going due 
westward from said eastern gate, half way through the city, you ar¬ 
rive at a lofty vestibule, and over it is this inscription: 

Pau chang Hai yii 

IS » ffi 

“ Protectors and defenders of the sea-coast.” 

In front of this, in an open area, on the opposite side of the street, 
are two “drum towers.” Entering through this outer gate, you 
pass under a spacious loft, a theatre, enter an open court, sixty or 
more feet broad and a hundred, more or less, long : going on through 
this court, you enter the temple of the chief local divinity, styled 
Hien Ytipeh. Entering the rear of the same building you find his 
lady; and on state occasions you will see them decorated, bearing all 
the insignia of their high station. In and about this temple are 
many small halls and courts, in which are idols, inscriptions, <fcc. 

The extent of grounds covered by the temple is said to be twelve 
mau and six tenths, such it was when first built; but there have 
since been made to it two additions consisting of two gardens—one 
called the Eastern and the other the Western— making both together 
more than seventy Chinese acres. The Eastern garden was built 
in the 40th year of Klnghf. Its pavilions, terraces, pools, alleys, 
bridges, &c., are elegant, and some of them have been extolled in 
verse. The western garden was once the possession of an im¬ 
perial minister, the above mentioned Pio&n Ngan, after his 

decease, the people of the city purchased his estate, repaired and 
rebuilt parts that had become dilapidated, and added the whole to 
the temple of the city divinity. This was in the 25th year of Kien- 
I 'mo, From the original temple, the Ching hwdng miau, you pass 
dircclly north into these gardens, which on the north side front upon 
a street running along on the northern bend of the Fang ping on the 
north side of and parallel to it. The western garden, like the 
other, has many pavilions, terraces, with miniature mountains—rude 
imitations of nature,—where you see rocks piled upon rocks. There 
too is an almond tree, said to have been planted by Pw£n Ngan’sown 
hand Tn this great temple and its gardens, and contiguous to them, 
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are many minor temples, some of them rich and spacious, all deduct¬ 
ed to gods and demi-gods. 

We will now turn to other classes of religious establishments, the 
monasteries , nunntrics 9 etc. The religious houses or temples of the 
Budhist priests are commonly called sz\ “a place measured 
and subject to fixed laws; chambers for officers at court; the first 
priest of Budha, invited from India to China, was lodged in one of 
of these, and hence the Budliistic temples have been so called.” 

Their nunneries are called ngan 9 literally meaning “a small 

tliached cottage.” The kwan 9 to look, to observe, to manifest, 
is the common name of those temples that belong to the Tau sect, 
the rationalists of China. So far as we have seen, all these three 
classes of religious house and the habits and manners of their im- 
mates—Budhists, Tauists and Nuns—are quite the same in all parts 
of the empire, so that what is true of either class in one quarter, 
will be found universally applicable to all of that class, from M«1n- 
chu to Hainan, from the yellow sea to Thibet. 

The Budhists , taking them all in all, as a class, are the most beg¬ 
garly, the most ignorant, the most wicked, the most devout, the 
most idle, and the most popular. Many of their establishments are 
richly endowed, but in case of need all the priests can beg, and not 
a few live solely as mendicants. The majority of them know no¬ 
thing more of letters, than enough to enable them to read their 

r,« 

prayers. Generally they have the reputation of being loose in morals, 
addicted to the grossest vices. The reigning Manchu family has the 
reputation of being partial to Budhism. 

The priests of the Tau sect enjoyed special favor of the court 
during the reign of the Sung dynasty, its first sovereign feigning 
descent from the founder of this sect. These priests are often seen 
here in the capacity of fortune-tellers, quack doctors, and some¬ 
times acting as private tutors; but are ever ready to perform the 
appropriate duties of their profession. Their profession, and their 
property passes down from father to son, the children following in 
the footsteps of their fathers. 

The nunneries of Shanghai, if no very doubtful reports can be 
credited, are very sinks of pollution, being even more vile than the 
monasteries; the members of these sisterhoods, dull-visaged and 
stupid, with shaved heads, and gray attire, may be seen waddling 
through the streets, sometimes alone, and sometimes two or three in 
a company. 
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Connected with the several religious establishments, above enum¬ 
erated and with others of the same &>rt, there is a very large amount 
of property, a voluntary tax not less probably than that usually paid 
in Christian countries for religious purposes—we say perhaps, be¬ 
cause, having no statistics, and judging from appearances, we may, 
in this matter, be far from the truth. Besides the Sz’, Ktodn, and 
Ngan, numbering more than thirty in Shanghai, there are a great 
many others, having different names, such as Tang, Yuen, 

Kung, %; Koh, % ; Tsz’, fjgj; etc. Taking into account the whole 
of these religious houses, both great and small, with the priesthood 
and their current expenditure, the sum total would be very large. 

The Tung jin tang, [h] “ Hall of United Benevolence,” 

stands conspicuously, and quite alone as it regards the extent of its 
operations. In volume fourteenth of the Repository, one of its Re¬ 
ports, kindly translated by a friend in Sh£ngh>ii, was published, and 
will furnish the reader with ample details regarding both its origin 
and its present scale of expenditures. A full developement of the 
motives that have given rise to and sustnin such an establishment, 
among such a people as the Chinese, would be a very curious and 
interesting document. To write such, however, would require the 
ablest pen of one most intimately acquainted with the philosophy of 
the Chinese and with their religious and social habits. 

The Hall of United Benevolence is situated about equally distant 
from the two southern gates of Shanghai, and not far from the walls 
of the city. It comprises a large collection of spacious and commodi¬ 
ous buildings. Connected with it are numerous burying grounds 
and other property, all voluntary contributions. The Report, above 
referred to, will show the various methods that have been adopted 
both to secure aid, and to distribute these public charities. 

One thing, in the mangement of this institution, lias struck us as 
being especially worthy of notice ; we refer to the small amount of 
good accomplished, considering the capital invested. There never 
was a people more greedy of gain, or more indefatigable in its pur¬ 
suit than the Chinese. Even in th' ir religious acts, the strictest 
regard is had to profit; and this is estimated, not by the net return, 
but by the expenditure, little or no regard being had to the methods 
or motives that regulate the same. On examination of their charita¬ 
ble schemes, it will be found that a large part of the accumulated 
charity is consumed by the distributing agents. This is especially 
remarkable with the imperial bounties. We have known, instances 
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where individuals entitled to such, have relinquished their claims, 
because the cost of obtaining them would exceed their intrinsic 

o 

value. From all we know of the Hall of United Benevolence, it is, 
for a Chinese charitable institution, admirably well managed, great 
regard being had to economy. And yet, considering the amount of 
means, the sum total of good accomplished, estimating it according to 
most manifest results, is not one tenth so much as we see in a neigh¬ 
bouring institution/directed by Christian principles, Christain feel¬ 
ing, and Christain hands. This disparity in results is easily ac¬ 
counted for, when all the facts of the case are brought into account, 

and we see how much in the one iustance is comsumed for naught, 

* 

on idols, offerings, processions, etc. In many of these charitable in¬ 
stitutions, there is a specific fund for gathering paper, having on it 
written and printed characters, and committing it to the flames. 
This is a very popular method of investing charitable funds, for it is 
supposed that such investments will yield great profits, by securing 
that favor and interposition from the gods which are necessary in 
order to obtain literary rank, and to open the high way to the hon¬ 
ours and emoluments of office. 

A Foundling Hospital exists in this city, as in most other large 
cities in the empire. It is situated on the east side of the main street 
that leads from the great southern gate. Its resources are said to be 
small, and most of the infants supported by its funds are placed out 
under the of care wet nurses in the country. 

History gives us the names of other charitable institutions; and 
among them one, the Hall of United Goodness , which once had large 
funds and spacious buildings; but the former have been all exhausted, 
and the latter are quite dilapidated. The site where they once 
stood is pointed out on the map, situated eastward from the Found* 
ling Hospital. 

Charitable Burying Grounds , besides those connected with the 
Hall of United Benevolence, exist in and about the city, not to such 
an extent, however, as to prevent the frequent and unseemly exhibi¬ 
tion of tenanted coffins. Both within and without the walls, far and 
near, receptacles of the dead are very numerous; they are seen in 
almost every garden and field, and in a great variety of forms. But 
over and above all these, thousands of tenanted coffins meet the eye, 
sometimes wrapped about with straw and mats, and sometimes with¬ 
out a shred of covering? They form, in the landscape of Shanghai 
a remarkable feature, throwing a pensive sombre air around many a 
scene, which otherwise would be most charming and bright. In the 
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neighborhood of the city, clusters of the pine or the syprpss will 
often point you to hallowed retreats, where rest the remains of mul¬ 
titudes, once so busy here, now gone to “ that undiscovered country, 
from whose bourn no traveler returns.” 

The trades and handicrafts of the city are numerous and thrifty, 
and sometimes extensive. Our means of obtaining accurate informa¬ 
tion concerning all these are, however, exceedingly few and limited. 
Of general statistics the Chinese know very little; especially are 
they ignorant r f the modern systems of collecting and publishing 
such facts as are now to be found in the commercial dictionaries of 
the West regarding its cities, trades, &c. They know that their fa¬ 
thers and the fathers of their fathers, from time immemorial, produc¬ 
ed, manufactured, bought or bartered, such and such articles at such 
and such times, and after a certain fashion ; and they do, or endeavor 
to do, the same. Judging from such data as a short residence has 
brought within our reach, we infer that lor sometime previously to the 
termination of the late war, the general commerce of Sh&ngh4i had 
been at a stand, or on the decline. Dilapidated dwellings and ware¬ 
houses, and a mass of unserviceable shipping lead to this conclusion. 
The restoration of peace, and the extension of intercourse however, 
have changed the course of events, and the flood-tide of prosperity 
is now strougly set in, and it must be a very powerful disturbing in¬ 
fluence that can prevent the gradual increase and extension of com¬ 
merce. 


If the inhabitants of Christendom do their duty, and spread abroad 
in the land, among all its inhabitants, the gospel of peace, so that the 
empire may be preserved from war, both foreign and domestic, and 
speedily rescued from the degrading yoke of idolatry and its evil ac¬ 
companiments, commerce cannot but go on here increasing. Chi¬ 
na is not, as some would have us believe, overstocked with human 
kind. With proper culture, the soil is capable of supporting a much 
greater population than at present, which, when influenced by the 
principles of pure religion, will become much more industrious, and 
their labors much more productive. 

Without dwelling on the future 
principal scenes of activity, as they present themselves to the thou¬ 
sand eager spectators, who, with intense interest, from every high 
place in Christendom, are looking to see what is to be found in this 
long secluded empire,—just waking up from the dream of ages, 
opening a new world for their enterprise. 

The most important article in the domestic if not in the foreign 


, we will glance at some of the 


commerce of Shanghai, is cotton. 


The cultivation and manufac- 
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lure of this, was intia-.Iuced into these regions in the Yuen dynasty, 
by a lady, so historians say, whose name wa* Having. On her 
return from the south, from the provinces of Fuhkien and Canton 
by sea, she brought the seeds of the cotton with her. These being 
planted, grew thriftily ; and the cultivation and manufacture of cot- 
con spread so rapidly, and became sucli an important article, that 
at her death thousands and tens of thousands, benefited by her enter¬ 
prise; mourned with deep lamentation, followed her to the grave, 
erected monuments to her memory, and now pay her divine honors. 
At this moment, while we write, the streets and suburbs of Slnng- 
h.ii are whitened with the products of the plentiful harvest, pouring 
in from every quarter of the surrounding plains. Warehouses are 
filling up, and ships are loading. Multitudes of the poor cottagers 
are busily employed in sepirating the cotton from the seed, or in 
other manipulations preparatory for the market. What may be the 
total amount that is brought into or carried out of this city, or con¬ 
sumed here, we can no more conjecture than we could the quantity 
of witters that roll down the Child of the Ocean, in its way to the 
vcllovv sea. Regarding the cultivation of cotton, the reader will 

• O Cl 

find much valuable information in the “ Wanderings ” of Mr. For- 

V. • 

tune. All the branches of this great business—cultivating, spin¬ 
ning, weaving, &/C., are conducted in the simplest manner. Th re 
are no immense farms, nor any great manufacturing establishments. 
The work is all done single-handed; a few plants here, and a few 
threads there are seen ; and from these dribblets, comes the grand 
tot *! of this valuable product. 

Tea, as an article of export from this market, is already an im¬ 
portant item ; and considering the proximity of Shanghai to the 
most fertile districts of Nganhwui and Chehkiaug, where any quan¬ 
tities of the best qualities can be produced, the merchant here may 
very naturally anticipate a large increase in this branch of his busi¬ 
ness. 

Sit/cs, in like manner, can be thrown into this market, quickly 
at a very cheap rate, by those who gain a livelihood by their home- 
trade—purchasing of the grower and selling to the foreign exporter. 

Woollen stuffs , brought from beyond sea, and the products of the 
combined workings of modern machinery and steam-power, will no 
doubt be furnished here at such moderate prices, wholesale and re¬ 
tail, as to secure a steadily increasing demand for them, both among 
the inhabitants on the plains of Kiaftgnan and among those in the 

\ni.. xvi \o XI*. 
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Description of Shdngh&i. 

colder provinces of Shantung Chihlf, Honfln, Sh&nsi, Shensi, and 
regions beyond them in M4nchii and Mongolia. 

The product of furs, we suppose, will decrease; but the demand 
for warm clothing, in these northern latitudes, will not soon cease; 
and it is natural to suppose that the demand for woollens will, in due 
time, be greatly augmented, to the mutual advantage of both the 
consumer in this hemisphere and the manufacturer at our antipodes. 
The power of steam has not yet accomplished the half it is evidently 
designed to effect, in bringing into closer proximity the whole fami¬ 
ly of man, by facilitating inter-communication among nations now 
remote from each other. Besides, as China and central Asia are 
opened, a thousand new productions will be discovered, and new 
demands not a few will be created, all tending to swell the tide of 
eastern commerce, especially at this point, where the great rivers 
from the west and north-west converge, and bring together the vari¬ 
ous products of immense and densely populated regious. 

The domestic commerce —the retail business of Sh&ngh&i—will be 
best understood by a stroll through some of the principal streets. 
Pass then, if you please, from the foreign factories, over the Ydng- 
king ping, and keep on southward between the rivers and wall, 
through the most busy parts of the easterns suburbs, surveying on 
the left as you go, all the shipping, first the foreign, then the native; 
having reached the extreme southern point, turn about, come half 
way back, enter the great eastern gate, and proceed right on west¬ 
ward to the center of the city; there turn northward; make your 
way through two or three streets, enter and survey the great temple 
the Chinghwing miau and its gardens and shops, and from thence, 
by the north gate, return to the place of your departure; and you 
will have had under your eye the best specimens of all there is to be 
seen of the home trade of Shingh&i. 

Off the foreign factories, and contiguous to each .other, are now at 
anchor fourteen foreign merchantmen and one small ship of war. 
From this anchorage, for the distance of more than a mile up the 
river, rows of junks, are moored, more than yop would undertake to 
count. To and from these and the warehouses close along upon 
the river’s bank, goods are easily transferred; and in your stroll you 
will have seen the manmer io which these are stored, bought and 
sold. A few large warehouses are to be seen ; but most of these esta¬ 
blishments, and .nearly all the shops, are small and the competition 
is. evidently very sharp. A catalogue of the articles on sale would 
include almost every product of China aud of Chinese comsump* 
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tion—a description or even an enumeration of which we cannot 
undertake to give. 

The manufactures of Shanghai are few in number, very limited 
in quantity, and of no superior quality—if perhaps we except the 
products of the bamboo Household furniture, clothing, ect., are 
manufactured, but not to any great extent. 

Ship-building, and smiths and the rope manufactures connected 
therewith, are conspicuous, and at present driven with more spirit 
and enterprise than any other work we have seen in Shlnghdi. The 
junks are all small flat-bottomed vessels, built chiefly of pine timber, 
of very light construction and designed for inland navigation. 

The Am i ktodn, ^ or “ Houses of assembly, ” are nu¬ 
merous. But neither tbe hwui-kwln, nor the kung-so, is properly 
an “ exchange, ” as they have sometimes been called. They are 
indeed places of meeting for the transaction of business ; but so far 
as we knew, they are always, as houses of assembly, or places of 
meeting, open only to particular companies or bodies of men, each 
trade, and each commercial company, having its own place of meet¬ 
ing, into which the public and the stranger have no right to intrude. 

The suburbs of Shlnghii are built principally between the river 
and the walls, extending some distance beyond them, however, both 
to the north and to the south. 


The Foreign Factories and residents. Not far from the north¬ 
east corner of the city, the Hwlngpu makes a short bend : flowing 
down from the south and east to this point, it here turns and runs 
nearly due east. At the southern point of this bend, a small creek 
branches off to the westward : this is the Ydng-king-pang, 

: near the other extreme of the beud, the Wdsung kiang 
comes in from the north or north-west, and is here called by foreign¬ 
ers the “ Suchatt creek. ” On this bend, bounded by the Ylng-king 
ping on the south, and by the Wusung kilng on the north, and ex¬ 
tending back from the river as far as may be required, are the con¬ 
sular grounds—-the center of a new world of influence, where, as if 
by magic, European houses, streets &c., have come into existence. 
Some thirty of these houses are already completed, and as many more, 
and among them a church , are in course of erection. The whole 
number of foreign residents is now more than one hundred; and 
every month adds to their number. 

The value of real estate, in this neighborhood, in the eastern 
suburbs, and indeed in the whole city, has been greatly enhanced 
by the opening of this port, and the establishment of a European 
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town : and it has not yet perhaps reached its maximum value, though 
it has more than doubled, and trebled, in some instances. 

The climate , contrary to what was predicted by many, is found 
to be healthy, the extremes of heat and cold varying fom 120° in 
summer to 12° in winter. Among the foreigners there has been very 
little sickness. Up to the present time, there is in the cemetery 
only one grave covering the remains of a foreign resident. 

The population of ShftnghcU ha9 been supposed to range between 
three and four hundred thousand. This is doubtless as near the 
truth as it is possible for the foreigner at present to arrive. The 
character of these people has been variously described, extolled by 
some, depreciated by others. That they are true Chinese, in all the 
leading features of character—physical, intellectual, moral, &,c. is 
plain enough. But whether, taking them all in all, they are superior 

i 

or inferior to their countrymen in other parts of the empire, we are 
not prepared to say. The population here is a mixed, migratory 
one. perhaps not one half of those now resident having been born 
and bred in this city, The indigenous part of the community seem 
gentle, industrious, and, some would add, stupid. “ When a fo¬ 
reigner at any of the northern ports goes into a shop,” says Mr. 
Fortune, “the whole place inside and outside is immediately crowd¬ 
ed with Chinese, who gaze at him with a sort of stupid dreaming 
eye; and it is difficult to say whether they really see him or not, or 
whether they have been drawn there by some strange mesmeric in¬ 
fluence, over which they have no control: and I um quite sure that, 
were it possible for the stranger to slip out of his clothes and leave 
a block standing in his place, the Chinese would still continue to 
gaze on and never know the difference 91 He adds however that there 
are some very different from those here described, some that are 
active and energetic. They are indeed so; and yet the picture he 
has given answers perfectly to what we have often witnessed. Nor 
it is strange they do appear thus dull and dreamy, shut up and shut 
out as they have been, bound down to things sensual and devilish by 
all the thousand deadly influences of paganism immemorial. His 
picture i» not over drawn; nor in fact does it give us the wffiole 
truth, or shades so dark as the reality. The truth is, the whole na¬ 
tion is asleep; morally dead : the emperor, ministers, the governors, 
the magistrates, and the people are all spell-bound by the deadening 
and soul-destroying reign of Paganism. 

As a missionary field Shanghai has very strong claims on the in¬ 
habitants of Christendom; a field that will give unbounded scope 
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for the exercise of their st o.'. est fait 1 and their heat action; ch tins 
which will not soon he cancelled, and which, we fear, will not he 
soon acknowledged. Unheeded now, they certainly are in a great 

~ 1 w * o 

degree I))’ all, wholly by not a few. But the dawn of better days has 
appeared. Since the opening of the port in 1842, Christian missions 
have been established here, by missionaries from the London and 
Church missionary Societies—from the Episcopal Church in the 
United States— and also from two of the Baptist Boards in the same 
country. A large mission likewise from the Romish Church has its 
head quarters in Shanghai. 


Art. III. The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia. Singapore, July , 1847. 

This work, which promises to be one of interest and utility, is 
commenced under very favorable auspices, and has all the prospect 
of success which ample resources of past history and research, with 
a wide and interesting field of investigation and the promise of able 
contributors can secure it. The friends of science and humanity in 
this quarter of the world, we have no doubt will rejoice at the prospect 
of a more complete developcment of the state and history of a 

country* hitherto so much involved in obscurity as that of the 

• • 

Indian Archipelago. From the numbers we have seen of the perio¬ 
dical we are led to believe, that this object will be faithfully accom¬ 
plished, and we would cordially commend it to the attention of such 
person-* as are in any degree interested in the scientific researches 
of the East. Our limits forbid any extended extract* at present. 
Wo quote some remarks from the Prospectus showing the object and 
plan of the Journal. 

“The chief purpose of the Journal will be, by translations, com¬ 
pilations and notices from Dutch writings, to make English readers 
acquainted with their researches. They embrace a wide and singu¬ 
larly varied field, and extend to so many subjects both of popular 
and of purely scientific invest, that we shall he compelled to 
give the Journal a more miv^d character than may be altogether ac¬ 
ceptable to any one class of renders. But as we do not doubt that 
all who may support the undertaking will cordially approve of its 
object,—which is to gather and present to European renders, from 
nil available sources, knowledge, in th° widest sense, of the Indian 
Archipelago,—we trust tint the general reader who may take up the 
Journal will make allowance for the space occupied by scientific 
subjects, and that the scientific reader, in his turn, will not quarrel 
with its more miscellaneous ingredients. We anticipate however 
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from the prevailing taste for general knowledge, and the growing 
tendency to treat all kinds of subjects in a scientific nr accurate and 
thoughtful spirit, that our largest class of readers will be sufficiently 
catholic in their sympathies to find “good in every thing” that we 
shall lay before them, ft is only by the union of subjects generally kept 
separate that we can hope to attain sufficient support at the outset to 
enable us to proceed, and it is fortunate that many even of the scientific 
papers of the Dutch explorers are combined with so much of the 
personal narrative of their explorations that they are well adapted for 
our purpose. Should a desire afterwards be felt to have a strictly 
scientific separately from a popular miscellany, we shall readily alter 
our plan provided our subscribers are numerous enough to maintain 
two periodicals. 

While the Journal will principally be a channel for communicating 
to European readers the past and contemporaneous writings of the 
Dutch on the Archipelago generally, it will, we trust, serve as a focus 
in which the observations of English and American residents in Java, 
Bali, Borneo, the Philippines, Siam, dtc., may be concentrated.” 

“The bulk of the Journal will consist of articles chiefly translated 
from the Dutch and Spanish, relating to Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
the Philippines and the Moluccas, Bali and other islands of the 
Archipelago. These will be very varied in their nature, emhracing 
as they will, the history, language, literature, and ethnography of the 
various races who inhabit this great region, and contributions to 
almost every department of natural history and physical science, as 
well as topographical, agricultural, economical and miscellaneous 
subjects. Original papers of a similar nature, but more limited 
range, will from time to time be given on the countries of the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, Borneo, and occasionally we hope on Cochin China, 
&c. In particular, papers on the physical geography and geology 
of the Peninsula and the adjacent islands, on the history, language, 
literature, and customs of the Malays, and on the aboriginal mountain 
races will be frequently, although not regularly, given. The best 
Malayan prose and poetical works will be printed, accompanied by 
translations and explanatory and critical notes. We are prepared to 
commence a series of these works and translations in the first number 
of the Journal, and to continue it uninterrptedly till we have published 
all the productions of Malayan writers that deserve to be preserved. 
The British Settlements, with their motley population, and great di- 
versity of ethnographical riches, will furnish abundant interesting 
matter. We do not venture to promise that China, Australia and the 
farther East will regularly contribute to our stores, but the centrical 
position of Singapore, relatively to intercourse by steam with Europe, 
leads us to entertain a strong hope that we shall not want original 
communications from these countries when the objects of the Journal 
become known to our countrymen and other foreigners resident there. 

The extension of the commerce and influence of the British and 
Dutch in the Archipelago, the character and tendency of their res- 
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pective policies, the condition of the British Settlements, their influence 
on the Asiatics around us, and the prospects and progress of educa- 
tion and Christianity in these regions, wil! from time to time be re¬ 
viewed, but, we think we may give assurance, in a spirit free from 
national or sectarian bias, and regarding only the advancement of the 
Archipelago. 


Art. IV. Journal of Occurrences: insurrection ;famine in Honin; fire 
in Shanghai; earthquake; murderers apprehended; revision of the Scrip - 
ures ; meeting of the Morrison Education Society ; fire at Canton ; 
marriage . 

Our dates from Shanghai come down to the 13th instant; and we subjoin 
tjhe principal items of intelligence. 

The rumors of insurrection , among the Mohammedans in the “New Fron¬ 
tiers,” wanted confirmation. The leader of the old insurrection, Jehangir, it 
is generally believed, was destroyed treacherously, having come to Peking, 
where he was cut to pieces, on the assurance of being respected. To avenge 
this wrong, his son has now taken up arms. Such is the rumor, which Hun 
lingy the tautai, declares to be without foundation. 

The famine in the north, in parts of Honan and Shantung, seemed not to 
be of very ^reat extent, nor likely to lead to any very serious consequences. 
At Shanghai no concern seems to have been felt, and the price of grain con* 
tinued moderate. 

A fire broke out, on the evening of the 31st tilt, in the eastern suburbs of 
Shanghai, just north of the Little Eastern gate, and spread so as to destroy 
nearly all the buildings between the city wall and the river, over an extent 
of some hundreds of yards. About 200 houses are said to have been destroy¬ 
ed, and other property to a large amount The total loss had been variously 
estimated, between five hundred thousand and a million of dollars. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt, at Shanghai, soon after midnight on 
the morning of the 13th inst. It is said to have been much less severe than 
those of la9t year, but sufficient to awaken persons who were sound asleep. 

The weathery during the first half of the month had been very mild and 
pleasant and the cotten crop was still coming in plentifully from the country. 

The following extracts are under date of the 13th, referring to two sub¬ 
jects of deep interest to many of our readers. 

44 Six of the murderers of Mr. Lowric have been seized and are now in 

E rison. One of these confesses himself to be the master of the piratical 
oat and one of the three who threw the deceased into the sea. He says there 
were in all nineteen persons in the boat Diligent search is being made 
for the other murderers ; and when apprehended, they will all be subjected 
to the most rigorous action of the imperial laws. So says the taut&i, whom 
I had the pleasure of meeting yesterday, in company with the U. S. A. con¬ 
sul. The old gentleman was very animated and eloquent in describing 
what his government had done and wonld do in this case, anxious to con¬ 
vince us that law and justice should have their course. He inquired with 
evident concern, regarding the state of public affairs at Canton. 

44 The committee for the revision of the Now Testamenty has resumed its 
sessions ; but as yet no decision has been arrived at concerning the transla¬ 
tion of the word GodL The discussion has been conducted in writing, and 
has led to long and laborious research. The difficulties of the question are 
are only surpassed by its importance. Every effort will, I trust, be made to 
ascertain the merits of the case, and to give & true and faithful translation 
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of the word. You know how long and laboriously this question was dis¬ 
cussed by the early Roman Catholic missionaries in China, and how it was 
finally settled, by the adoption of I he phrase T k ien cAii, “ Heaven’s Lord,” as 
the translation of Thtos and Elohim” 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Members and Friends of the MOR¬ 
RISON EDUCATION SOCIETY was held at 7 p. m. on the 25th of October , 
1847. 

Present,—Rev. Messrs. Stanton, Dean, and Cleland, Colonel Phillpotts, 
Captain Burton, Lieut riant Pod, Messrs. D. Matheson, Mackean, Strachan, 
Hillier, Scryrngeour. Framjee. Holdiorth. Crakanthorp, Inglis SJiortrede, 
Bird, Balfour. Dill, Marsh, Tozer, Mathews, Drinker, Meigs, Miles, Went¬ 
worth, and others 

The President and Vice-President being both absent, the Treasurer, D. 
Matheson, Esq., took tho chair. After a few remaps by the Chairman, the 
annexed Reports of the Trustees, Mr. Macy, and the Treasurer were read to 
the Meeting; and the following resolutions were passed unanimously :— 

1. Proposed by the Rev. Mr. Dean, and ?econded by R. Strachan, Esq.,— 
That the Reports just read be adopted and printed under the direction of tta 
proper Officers. 

2. Proposed by Dr. BaTour, and seconded by A. Shortrede, Esq.,—That the 
number of Vice-Presidents be, as a provisional measure, increased from one to 
three.* 

Proposed by Dr. Dill and seconded by A. L. Inglis, Esq.,—That this Meet¬ 
ing is satisfied ot the beneficial effects that resulted during the year before last 
from the services of an Examining Committee ; and they therefore resolve to 
continue this measure and adopt it as a standing rule of the Society—the 
Examining Committee of three to be appointed annually in the same manner 
as the other Officers of the Society. 

4. Proposed by the Rev. Mr. Stanton, and seconded by T. Mackean, Esq.,— 
That the thanks of the Society be accorded to Mr. Macy for the satisfactory 
manner in which he has discharged his duties during the absence of Mr. 
Brown. 

Tiie Society then proceeded to the election of Officers, and at ihe suggestion 
of the Chairman the same course was adopted as at the last Meeting—of elect¬ 
ing .them by a show of hands, subject to the appeal of any Member present 
who should prefer a ballot. The following gentlemen were then unanimously 
elected:— Patron , H. E Sir J. F. Davis, Bart; President. Rev. E. C. Bridg¬ 
man, D. D.; Vice-Presidents , A. Campbell, Esq , D. Matheson, Esq., Colonel 
Phillpotts ;* Treasurer^ II. P. Burns, Esq ; Corresponding Secretary , C. B. 
Hillier, Esq ; Recording Secretary , J. Stewart, Esq.; Auditors J. Dent, Esq., 
W. H. Morss, Esq ; Examining Committee , A. H. Balfour Esq, Surgeon , W. 
A. Harland, M. D., Rev S. VV. Steedinan. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to Mr. Matheson for h ; s conduct in 
the Chair, the Meeting adjourned to attend an Examination of the pupils 
which immediately followed. 

Canton has just been the scene of another extensive conflagration. On 
the evening of the 3uth inst. a fire broke out in a victualing shop in the street 
culled Tsianglcin kiai, a few rods to the north-west of the American factories 
and spread rapidly, though the fire engines were speedily on the ground and 
vigorous efforts were made to arrest its progress. The wind being in an east¬ 
erly direction, the fire took its course to the north-east, and soon a large part 
of the suburbs were in flames. The damage must have been considerable, 
though we have not yet learned the particulars. 

Married , at the Legation of the United States of America, Canton, on the 
Ulh of November, by the Rev. P. Parker, m. d, the Rev. Andrew Patton Hap- 
per to Catharine Elizabeth Susan, daugther of the Rev. D.. Ball, m. n. 

* The reason for suggesting this deviation from the established rules of the 
Society, is the frequent non-residence at Hongkong, of many of the Trustees. 
Such a measure cannot, by the rules of the Society, be finally adopted now ; 
hut if it be found during the ensuing year unobjectionable, it can bo confirmed 
at the next (icuera! Meeting. 
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V ol. XVI.— December, 1847.—No. 12. 


Art. I. Three years ’ wanderings in the northern provinces of 
China , including a visit to the tea 9 sillc 9 and cotton countries; 
with an account of the agriculture and horticulture of the 
Chinese new plants , Sfc. By Robert Fortune, botanical 
collector to the Horticultural society of London. With illus¬ 
trations. London; John Murray, Albemarle Street. Pp. 406 f 
8vo. 


With Mr. Fortune’s book we shall deal as with most of those 
which have fallen into our hands, it being not so much our object 
to play the critic, as it is to collect and place on our pages such 
facts as we suppose will be of permanent value. The work has now 

been some time before the public, has been well spoken of, and we 
doubt not that both author and publisher will reap from their labors 
all the praise and profit, and every other satisfaction, they could ex¬ 
pect or desire. Be all this as it may, we cannot suppose that aught 
we say, would in any way effect the destiny of the book. We had 
the pleasure of an introduction to the author who has had our best 
wishes for success in his enterprise. Very fortunate indeed has 
been his lot, in being permitted and enabled to enjoy three years’ 
wandering through the northern provinces of China. tVe shall not 
attempt to follow him' in all these, but commencing at the north, 
shall arrange such facts and incidents as We suppose may be deemed 
interesting to our readers. His wanderings were confined, we be¬ 
lieve, to the provinces of Canton, Fuhioien,Chehki4ng and Kiingsu, 
including the adjacent islands. 


VOL. XVI. NO. tfir, 
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Shanghai he first visited at the end of 1843; was there again in 
1844; and a third time in the spring of 1845; and finally left it in 
the autumn of the same"year, highly delighted with the results of his 
labors. “ As 1 went down the river, homeward bound,”—he says “I 
could not but look around me with pride and satisfaction: for in 
this part of the country I had found the finest plants in my collec¬ 
tion.” In Mr. Fortune’s eye every thing wore a charming aspect, 
and was turned to good account. Even the '* very beggars seemed a 
kind of jolly crew;” and he fully believed, “that in no country 
in the world is there less real misery and want than in China.” 
When traversing the country and wanting a boat, he could threaten to 
fire into her and kill all on board, and then after they had put him 
over a canal, could pay them for their trouble and send them off 
“laughing and joking about their adventure. ”Of the country about 
the city he thus writes: 

u As an agricultural country, the plain-of Shanghai is by far the richest I 
have seen in China, and is perhaps unequaled by any district of like extent 
in the world. It is one vast beautiful garden. The hills nearest to Shanghai 
are distant about thirty miles. These have an isolated apperance in the ex¬ 
tensive plain, and are not more than two or three hundred feet high. From 
their summit, on a clear day, I looked round in all directions, and was only 
able to see some few hills, apparently having the same isolated character, 
far away on the horizon, to the south; these, I have since ascertained, are 
near Chapu. All the rest of the country was a vast level plain, without a 
mountain or a hill to break die monotony of the view. The soil is a rich 
deep loam, and produces heavy crops of wheat, harley, rice, and cotton be¬ 
sides an immense quantity of vegatable crops, such as cabbages, turnips, 
yams, carrots, egg-plants, cucumbers, and other articles of that kind, which 
are grown in the vicinity of the city. The land, although level, is generally 
much higher than the valleys among the hills or the plain around Ningpo; 
and consequently, it is well adapted to the cultivation of cotton, which is, in 
fact, the staple production of the district. ” Pp. J26, 26. 

Mr. Fortune made two attempts to visit “ the hills, ” the second 
of which was successful. Taking advantage of the tide, and star¬ 
ting early in the morning, he arrived at the hills the same evening. 
After passing the “cotton district,” he reached a tract of country 
in which a cruciferous plant—the tien ching —was cultivated and 
from which a kind of indigo or blue dye is prepared, and used by 
the Chinese in, dyeing their common blue cotton cloth, a principal 
article of dress among the poorer classes. He says: 

44 As I approached the hills the level of the country become lower, and at 
that time of the year (June) it was completely flooded, and rice was extensive¬ 
ly cultivated. In general, the higher land of the vast plain* is used m the cul- 
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tivation of cotton and the cruciferous plants mentioned above; while the low- 
er lands, those which are easily flooded, are converted into rice fields. Here 
and there on my way I met with large trees of the Salisburia adiantifolia 9 
which are the largest and most striking trees in this part of the country. 
Small patches of bamboo were seen around all the villages, and groups of 
cypress and pine generally marked the last resting places of the Chinese, 
which are scattered over all the country. 

“The hills were very different from any which I had seen in the more 
southern parts of China: they are not more than 400 feet in height, and have 
none of that bold and nigged character which I have formerly noticed 
Here and there crumbling rocks show themselves above the surface, but these 
are not so common as to affect the general pastoral looking appearance of 
these hills. The country is also more richly wooded than any other part 
near Shanghai, and, of course, contains a greater number of species of plants. 
One curious fact, however, came under my notice: no Azaleas were met with 
in this part of the country, although the hills about sixty or eighty miles to 
the south abound in such plants; and although the other plants which ac¬ 
company Azaleas on the Chusan and Ningpo hills, were here growing in all 
their native luxuriance, these, their more lovely companions, were not be 
found. I can scarcely believe that the hills between Ningpo and Shangh&i 
are the most northern limits of this class of plants; yet such, from my own 
observations, would appear to be the case . n Pp. 248, 249. 

The city of Siichau (Soo-chow-foo) was next to be visited. Hav¬ 
ing procured a boat, shaved his head, and habited himself in Chinese 
costume with a “ splendid wig and tail,” he set off from Sh&ngh&i, 
the boatmen neither knowing where he intended to go or how long 
he was to be absent. After getting twenty or thirty miles on hi* 
way, he judged it prudent to break the secret, which he did, first to 
his trusty servant and then, through him to the boatmen—he was to 
have five dollars and they double the amount of their hire. A long 
conference ensued, after which his offer was accepted. 

At Kid-ting (Cading) where he halted for the night, the rogues 

« 

took possession of everything he had, excepting his purse beneath 
his pillow, cut the rope, and shoved off the boat, with the boatrneu 
servant, and master, who on awaking found themselves drifting 
down stream towards Shingh&i. In the morning another dress was 
procured for a few dollars, and they all proceeded on their journey. 
He seems never to have suspected that his servant and boatmen 
were “ the robber” that entered his cabin and so quietly cut the boat 
adrift. “The city of Cading is large and fortified, though the 
ramparts are in of state of decay. It is evidently a very ancient place. 
Here a large quantity of the celebrated carving is done, for which 
the Chinese in the north are so well known. 
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Ta-tsang chau } or ns he writes it “ Ta-tsong-tseu,” the next town 
in his course, he describes as a place of great size, walled and for¬ 
tified, and “evidently in a decaying state.” Up to “ Ceding,” and 
on for a few miles beyond it, his course was on a narrow canal run¬ 
ning nearly due north-west, “ and then, all at once,” he says, “our 
little boat shot out of it into a broad and beautiful canal resembling 
a lake or broad river, running nearly east and west.” This we sup¬ 
pose was the Liii-ho . “The scenery here is extremely striking; the 
broad and smooth canal bears on its waters hundreds of Chinese 
boats of all sizes, under sail, and each hurrying to its place of des¬ 
tination ; pagodas here and there are seen rearing their heads 
above the woods and Budhist temples, which are scattered over 
this extensive plain.” He was now about mid-way between the 
cities of Kia-ting and Tu-tsang, where the whole country, as far as 
he could see was one vast rice-field. The same continued, as he 
proceeded westward. A large walled town, which is the capital of 
the districts Kwan-sh&n and Sin-ydng and situated directly on his 
course, he mu9t have passed in the night. Beyond this “there is 
a large and beautiful lake twelve or fifteen miles across.” This 
must have been what the Chinese call Sha ho, “Sand River;” and 
sometimes also Sha hv , “ Sand Lake. 

44 After passing this lake the canal, which had widened considerably, now 
began to contract; bridges here and there were passed; villages and small 
towns lined the banks; and everything denoted the approach to a city of 
tome size and importance. It was a delightful summer’s evening on the 
23d of June, when I approached this far famed town. The moon was up, 
and with a fair light breeze my little boat scudded swiftly, its masts and 
sails reflected in the clear water of the canal; the boats thickened as we 
went along, the houses become more crowded and longer, lanterns were 
moving in greater numbers on the bridges and sides of the canal, and in a 
few minutes more we were safely moored, among some hundreds of other 
boats, under the walls of this celebrated city. Having taken all the precau¬ 
tions in our power, against another night visitor, my servant, my boatmen, 
and myself, were soon fast asleep.” P. 257. 

In this city and its neighborhood he remained several days, and 
“ having done all that was possible under the circumstances,” re¬ 
turned to Sh&ngh3i, and the reader must content himself with the 
following short paragraphs as the result of that visit. We quote the 
whole. 

44 With the first dawn of morning I was up, and dressed with very great 
care by my Chinese servant, whom I then despatched to find out the nur¬ 
sery gardens in the city, in order to procure the plants which I wanted. 
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When he had obtained this information he returned, and we proceeded to¬ 
gether into the city, in order to make my selections. 

“ When I left the boat, I confess I felt rather nervous as to the trial I was 
about to make. Although 1 had passed very well as a Chinaman in the 
country districts, 1 knew that the inhabitants of large towns, and particularly 
those in a town like this, were more difficult to deceive. My old friends, or 
I should rather say my enemies, the dogs, who are as acute as any China¬ 
man, evidently did not disown me as a countryman, and this at once gave 
me confidence. These animals manifest very great hatred to foreigners, 
barking at them wherever they see them and hanging on their skirts until they 
are fairly out of sight of the house or village where their masters reside. 

“ As I was crossing the bridge, which is built over the moat or canaj 
on the outside of the city walls, numbers of the Chinese were loitering 
on it, leaning over its sides, and looking down upon the boats which were 
plying to and fro. I stopped too, and looked down upon the gay and happy 
throng, with a feeling of secret triumph when I remembered that I was now 
in the most fashionable city of the celestial empire, where no Englishman, 
as far as I knew, had ever been before. None of the loiterers on the bridge 
appeared to pay the slightest attention to me, by which I concluded that I 
must be very much like one of themselves. How surprised they would have 
been had it been whispered to them that an Englishman was standing 
amongst them. 

“The city of Suchau fu, in its general features, is much the same as the 
other cities in the north, but is evidently the seat of luxury and wealth, and 
has none of those 9igns of dilapidation and decay which one sees in such 
towns as Ningpo. A noble canal, as wide as the river Thames at Rich¬ 
mond, runs parallel with the city walls, and acts as a moat as well as fo* com¬ 
mercial purposes. Here as at Cading and Ta-tsong-tseu, a large number of 
invalided junks are moored, and doubtless make excellent Chinese dwelling- 
houses, particularly to a people so fond of living on the water. This same 
canal is carried through arches into the city, where it ramifies in all direc¬ 
tions, sometimes narrow and dirty, and at other places expanding into lakes 
of considerable beauty ; thus enabling the inhabitants to convey their mer¬ 
chandise to their houses from the most distant parts of the country. Junks 
and boats of all sizes are ply ing on this wide and beautiful canal, and the 
whole place has a cheerful and flourishing aspect, which one does not often 
see in the other towns in China, if we except Canton and Shanghai. The 
walls and ramparts are high, and in excellent repair, having considerable 
resemblance to those of Ningpo, but in much better order. The east wall, 
along the side which I went all the way, is not more than a mile in length, 
but the north rnd south are much longer, thus making the city a parallelo¬ 
gram. That part the city near the east gate, by which I entered, is any¬ 
thing but splendid; the streets are narrow and dirty, and the population 
seems to be well guarded with Chinese soldiers, and all the streets and lanes 
inside are intersected at intervals with gates, which are closed at nine or 
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ten o’clock at night- The governor-general of the province resides here, and 
keeps those under his control in excellent order. 

“ The number of nursery gardens in this city had been exaggerated by 
my Chinese friends at Shanghai, but nevertheless there were several of 
considerable extent, out of which I was able to procure some new and valua- 
able plants. Among these I may notice, in passing, a white Glycine, a fine 
new double yellow rose, and a Gardinia with large white blossoms, like a 
Camellia. These plants are now in England, and will soon be met with in 
every garden in the country. The Suchau nurseries abounded in dwarf trees, 
many of which wery very curious and old, two properties to which the Chi¬ 
nese attach far greater importance than we do in England. 

“ The ladies here are considered by the Chinese to be the most beaufiful in 
the country, and, judging from the specimens that I had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing, they certainly deserve their high characters. Their dresses are of the 
richest material, made in a style at once graceful and elegant; and the only 
faults I could find with them were their small deformed feet, and the mode 
they have of painting or whitening their faces with a kind of powder made 
for this purpose. But what seemed faults in my eyes are beauties in those 
of a Chinese, and hence the prevalence of these customs.” 

“ Sdchau fii, seems to be the great emporium of the central provinces of 
China, for which it is peculiarly well fitted by its situation. The trade of 
Ningpo, Hangehau, Shanghai, and many other towns on the south; Ching- 
kiang fii, Nanking, and even Peking itself on the north, all centers here, 
and all these places are connected either by the Grand Canal, or by the 
hundreds of canals of lesser note, which ramify over all this part of the em¬ 
pire. Shanghai, from its favorable position as regards Soo-chow, will doubt¬ 
less become one day a place of vast importance, in a commercial point of 
view, both as regards Europe and America.” P. 257,261. 

Some have denied that Mr. Fortune ever reached Siichau, and 
others have doubted whether he ever entered that far famed city. 
The description he has given of the way he traveled, etc., is in itself 
sufficient to convince us that he reached that city and entered its 
walls; but we are surprised that after having remained in it “for 
several days,” passed through its streets, visited its gardens, &c., he 
should have been satisfied with giving to his readers so small a part 
of the information which he must have obtained. In speaking of the 
shape and extent of the city, he says the east wall “ is not more than 
a mile in length, but the north and south are much longer, thus 
making the city a parallelogram.” The Chinese writers say the 
walls from north to south are longer than those from east to west, 
their entire circuit being forty-five li. Mr. Hedde’s account agrees 
nearly with that of the Chinese. How Mr. Fortune will adjust his 
own with these authorities, we must leave it for him to determine. 
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On his way northward, going from Chapu to ShAnghAi Mr. Fortune 
passed by Pinghu , and through one of the richest of the silk districts. 
It was in May 1845. He found the farms small and generally work¬ 
ed by the farmer and his own family and friends, who plant, graft 
and cultivate the mulberry bushes, gather the leaves, feed the worms, 
and finally wind the silk off the cocoons. The mulberry-trees, or 
rather bushes, for they seldom were seen more than six feet high, were 
planted in rows and were all grafted. The young shoots are cut off 
by a pair of strong scissors close to the stump, and then slript of their 
leaves. In a great number of cottages he saw the natives feeding 
the worms with these leaves. Dark rooms were fitted up with shelves, 
rising one above another from the ground to the roof of the house. 
The worms were kept and fed in round bambooed sieves, placed on 
those shelves, so that any one of the sieves may be taken out and the 
work of the insects examined at pleasure. 

With Chap* and the surrounding country he was delighted; it 
may well, he says, he called the garden of China; the hills of the 
south terminate there, and the great plain commences. “On one 
side, looking towards the south and west, mountains are seen tower¬ 
ing in all their grandeur; while on the northern side, the eye rests on 
a rich and level plain, watered by its thousand canals.” He inspect¬ 
ed the hills about the city, went to the Manchu quarters, observed 
some Japanese goods, and examined all the chief objects of interest 
—and filled up his journal with personal adventure, not giving us 
one word of information regarding the soil and its productions. 

Ningpo was first visited by Mr. Fortune in the autumn of 1843, 
and subsequently and repeatedly in the summers of 1844 and 1845, 
“ The town itself, with all its riches, and all its advantages, has been 
in a decaying state for years.” He obtained access to some gardens 
and nurseries, out of which several new plants were procured, 
“ valuable additions ” to his collections. These gardens contained 
many beautiful roses with a choice collection of ornamental trees 
and shrubs. The dwarfs, “old trees in miniature,” were really curi¬ 
ous, made to resemble pagodas, animals-, etc. Junipers are generally 
chosen for this purpose. This dwarfing is effected by retarding the 
free circulation of the sap, which is done by confining the roots, by 
withholding water, by grafting, by bending the branches, and many 
other similar devices, all proceeding upon the same principle. 

Mr. Fortune gives his-readers many details regarding the ice-houses 
of Ningpo, remarkable for the simplicity of their construction, and 
describe* the several medes of catching fish, which, seemed to him 
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amusing and ingenious—especially so was that by the cormorant 
From a Chinese lie obtained the following particulars regarding the 
food and habits of these birds. 

“The fish-catching birds eat small fish, yellow eels, and pulse-jelly. At 
5 p. m. every day each bird will eat eight ounces of eels or fish, and a catty 
of pulse-jelly. They lay eggs after three years, and in the fourth or fifth 
month. Hens are used to incubate the egg s. When about to lay, their faces 
turn red, and then a good hen must be prepared. The date must be clearly 
written upon the shells of the eggs laid, and they will hatch in twenty-five 
days. When hatched, take the young and put them upon cotton,‘spread upon 
some warm water, and feed them with eel’s blood for five days, then they 
can be fed with eel’s flesh chopped fine, and great care must be taken in 
watching them. When fishing, a straw band (or tie) must be put upon their 
necks to prevent them from swallowing the fish which they catch. In the 
eighth or ninth month of the year, they will daily descend into the water at 
ten o’clock in the morning, and catch fish till five in the afternoon, when they 
will come on shore. In this way they will continue until the third month, 
when they cease until the eighth month comes round. The male is easily 
distinguished from the female, in being generally a larger bird, and in having 
a da ker and more glossy feather, but more particularly in the size of the head 
that of the male being large and that of the female small.” Pp. 113,114. 

His adventures at the “Temple of heavenly boys,” among the 
priests and wild boars, are well described. The temple is about 
twenty miles from Ningpo, in the centre of the green tea district; 
behind, and on either side of it, the mountains rise, in irregular ridges, 
from one to two thousand feet above the level of the sea. These are 
clothed to their very summits with “ a dense tropical looking mass of 
brushwood, shrubs, and trees.” Then he saw some of the finest bam¬ 
boos, the large sombre coloured pine, and very beautiful specimens of 
the Cryptomefiajaprmica. Thus sequestered, he often seemed wrapt 
in the spirit of romance, charmed with the “ harmless and simple but 
dreadful ignorant and superstitious race,” the priests: “My bed¬ 
room,” he says, “ was upstairs, and to get at it I had to pass through 
a small temple, crowded with idols; incense was burning on the 
altar in front of these; a solitary lamp shed a dim light over the 
objects in the room; and a kind of solemn stillness seemed to pervade 
the whole place;” &c.,—all of which is well enough described; 
but we wish, and many others will wish, that in its stead he had told 
of natural scenery, the productions of the soil, and described “ all 
the handy works of the Great Creator.” What would indicate 
the residence of a! country gentleman in England, is in China, he 
says, the sign of a Budhist temple,” and this holds good over all 
the country.” A large clean looking house, showing itself among 
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the trees on the hill-side, is almost sure to be found to be one of the 
these temples. 

Chusan was visited repeatedly by Mr. Fortune and at all seasons 
of the year, and consequently he was enabled to gain “ a perfect 
knowledge of the soil, productions, and flora of the island.” He found 
Chusan and the neighbouring islands less productive in species of 
animals aud plants than the main land. The granite rocks of Chusan 
are the same kind as those noticed at the south. On the hills the 
soil is a rich gravelly loam; in the valleys it is more stiff, “from 
having less vegetable matter mixed with it, and from being almost 
continually under water.” The flora to this latitude, both on the 
islands and on the main land, “is very different from that of the 
south;” the species of a tropical character having “entirely disap¬ 
peared, and in their places we find others related to those found in 
temperate climates in other parts of the world.” The oil plant, 
Brassica sinensis, a species of cabbage; the Glycine sinensis , wild 
on the hills; the camphor tree L mrus Camphora; the Daphne For - 
tuni and the Weigela rosea; and the tallow tree, Siillingia sebifera, 
nil attracted his attention. The Chinese method of extracting the 
tallow he gives in the words of his friend Dr. Rawes : which is, 
briefly, as follows. 

The seeds, picked in autumn, are first put into a wooden cylinder, 
open at top, and perforated at bottom, and steamed ten or fifteen 
minutes, for the purpose of softening the tallow and causing it to 
separate more readily. They are then transferred to a stone mortar 
and gently beaten, after which they are thrown upon a sieve, heated 
over the fire, and sifted, by which process the tallow is separated. 
It now resembles coarse linseed meal; and in this state it is put be¬ 
tween circles of twisted straw, and these placed in a press, by which 
the tallow is forced out and falls into a tub, freed from all impurities, 
a semi-fluid of a beautiful white color. As the candles made of this 
easily melt in hot weather, they are usually dipped in wax of various 
colors, red, green, or yellow, and are seen for sale in all the Chinese 
shops. 

Fuhchau is the next point, in our line, and from it we are to follow 
our Wanderer up to the Bohea hills, a height of 2000 and 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Like every body else, who has visited the 
Min, he could not but admire the picturesque and beautiful scenery of 
that region, and was struck with the grand aud sublime effects of the 
1 lutider-storms witnessed among those lofty mountains. The copper-' 
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laden junks from Liwchiu, the famous bridge, the fishing-birds, and 
many other objects, on the low lands and about the city, have been 
described by many who have reached the capital of Fuhkien. Our 
renders, too, will remember not only the incidents recently given by 
Mr. Smith, but also those furnished us some twelve years ago by, 
Messrs. Gordon and Stevens, who in a small boat penetrated far above 
the city, where they were fired on by the imperial troops and compell. 
ed to return. Mr. Gordon, like Mr. Fortune, was anxious to vjsit the 
black tea district, and was equally determined to “ front and disregard 
the mandarins,” who had not seer the Lion’s power then, as they 
have since; for otherwise the latter visitor would have been no more 
successful than the former. But a wonderful change had come over 

O 

“these affectionate gentry,” with whom, when they have an end to 
gain, the only question is, “ whether they are most likely to succeed 
by telling the truth or telling lies.” But neither threats nor lies 
could deter Mr. Fortune from* his laudable purpose. And who could 
deny his right? He says. 

M I told the mandarins that I did not care whether there were tea farms 
on these hills or not; but that, to* cut the matter short, I was determined 
to go and see. Accordingly, on the following morning. I started early, tak¬ 
ing the road for the hills. The flat country, through which T passed, be¬ 
tween the north side of the city and the mountains, is chiefly cultivated with 
rice, sugar-cane, ginger, and tobacco. On the sides of the little hills, and 
also for a considerable distance up the loftier ranges, large quantities of 
sweet potatoes and earth-nuts are grown during the summer season; but as 
we ascend, the mountains become more rugged, cultivation ceases, and plants 
indigenous to the country alone show themselves. On my journey over these 
mountains, I came to the conclusion that their native flora was of an inter¬ 
mediate character between those of the southern and northern provinces— 
the tropical species of the south being found in the low lands, and the spe¬ 
cies of more northern latitudes inhabiting the mountains two or three thou¬ 
sand feet above the level of the sea. In the low valleys the Ficus nitida 
attains a large size, and is a great favorite with the inhabitants. It is always 
seen near villages and temples.—After toiling Up one of the celebrated 
mountain passes, which is paved all the way, and has a house of refreshment 
about half way up, I reached the summit of the mountain—the highest land 
in this part of China. A glorious prospect" wa^ spread before me : the valley 
of the Min stretching far across to the other hills; the city of Fuhchau, with 
its pagodas, temples, and watchtowers standing in the centre of the plain ; 
and the broad river winding smoothly along in. its course to the sea ; moun¬ 
tain towering above mountain, and the whole striking the mind with won¬ 
der and admiration.” Pp. 377, 371). 
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Mr. Fortune was, and with good reason, much delighted with his 
success, reaching the extensive tea district just when the natives were 
engaged in picking and preparing the leaves. He not only procured 
specimens for his herbarium, but also a living plant, which, having 
taken to the tea hills at the north, he found to be identical with the 
true Then viridis of those regions: “ In other words, the black and 
the green teas, which generally come to England from the north pro¬ 
vinces of China, are made from the same species , and difference of 
color, flavor, &c., is solely the result of the different modes of prepa¬ 
ration. ” 

This visit was in mid-summer, and hill and dale were teeming 
with life. The lance-leaved pine, Cunninghamia lanceolata y and the 
more common Pmus sinensis were almost the only, trees of any size 
he found growing on the mountains. On his return to the vicinity 
of the city he found the Ixoras and Hydrangeas with the Fingered - 
Citron in great perfection, and Camelliansin great abundance. There, 
for the first time, he saw the Chinese olive Canrium and the Chinese 
date Zizyphus; and there too he saw, among others—the sweet- 
scented Jasminu/n Sambac , the Murray a exotica , Agalia odor at a. 
Ckloranthus inconspicuus , &c. The peaches were curiously formed, 
but worthless. The plumbs were good; the lichfs, lung-g^ns and 
w&ngpfs, excellent; oranges, citrons and pumelos pleu'iful. 

The people were generally much cleaner in their habits, and a 
more active race, than those in the northern provinces. “In fact, 
they approached more nearly to the natives of Canton than to any 
other, in these respects. ” He was supprised to find them “ consu¬ 
ming beef and even milk. ” The population, when estimated at about 
half a million, is not, he thinks, over-stated. 

At Chinc/tcw Mr. Fortune was much struck with the formation of 
one part of the main-land near to the entrance to the bay. Part of 
the hill was rocky, but other parts were formed by immense banks 
of sea-land, which appear to have been driven up from the bottom 
of the ocean by some terrific storm or convulsion of nature. Sea 
shells, stony shingle, large fragments of rocks, as well as sand, 
contribute their share in swelling the mighty niass/andjall formed a 
great contrast with the appearance of every thing around it. 

At C/iimoo Bay , he was evidently, to use his own words, “ consi¬ 
dered a great natural curiosity;” but succeeded in reaching the 
well-known pagoda, and obtaining an excellent^view from its summit. 
On returning, he was attacked andj robbed, and his opinion of the 
Chinese considerably lowered by the adventures of the day. 
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Amoy he declares the filthiest town he had ever seen, in China or 
elsewhere, “ worse even than Shanghai, and that is bad enough.” 
While there, he was often out on long excursions in the surround¬ 
ing country. The hills, near the city, he found more barren than 
any he had before seen, “consisting entirely of bare rocks gravelly 
sand, as hard and as solid as stone, with scarcely a vestige of vege¬ 
tation.” Inland the ground was more level, fertile, and yields good 
crops. In the midst of such rocky mountains and barren scenery, 
much botanical success was not to be expected. In the gardens 
there were several pretty shurbs, such as the Jasminum Samhac , 
Olea fragrans , China rose Chrysanthemums , and various other com¬ 
mon species. The hedges and crevices of the rocks abound in a 
little creeper called Pcederia fvetida , “ very pretty, but having a 
most disagreeable odour.” Birds were very rare, and the species 
m >st meagre; white-necked crows, paddy-birds, Indian kites, king¬ 
fishers, and a small Mina with white wings, were common. 

At Namoa Mr. Fortune had no difficulty in prosecuting his botani¬ 
cal researches among the hills, whose natural produ tions, in both 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, resemble those of Hongkong. 
Leaving Namoa, the stranger is struck with the barren rocky nature 
of the coast. On the tops of the highest hills, as far as the eye can 
reach inland, pagodas are seen towering, excelle t landmarks for 
the mariner. 

The Island of Pragrant Streams , the land of camellias, azaleas 
and roses, “ what a contrast betwixt this scenery and the hills and 
valleys of Java, where 1 had been only a few days before!” So 
writes our wanderer, on reaching Hongkong. “ The botany of the 
island possesses a considerable degree of interest, at least would 
have done so some years ago, when the plants indigenous were less 

known than they now are.” He mentions it as a curious fact that 

> * • 

all the most ornamental flowering plants, on the island, are found 
high up the mountains, from a thousand to two thousand feet above 
the sea. On the low grounds many kinds of the fig-tree are common, 
and different species of the Lagcrstramia; a little higher up the 
beautiful horn corrinra is seen blooming in scarlet under the dazzling 
sun; there, too, under the ever-dripping rocks, we find the beautiful 
Ckirita Sinensis , with its elegant foxglove lilac flowers ; coverinor 

- ' ' O 

the hill-sides, at an elevation of fifteen hundred feet, grow the Poly - 
spora axillaris and the most beautiful Enkianthus reticnlatus; while 
the tops of the highest hills are crowned in summer and autumn 
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with purple Arundina sinensis and the yellow Spathoglottis Fort uni. 

The Canton river, Mr. Fortune regarded as one of the most impos¬ 
ing and striking objects which the traveler meets with in this cele¬ 
brated country. The sea, islands, and beautiful bays at its mouth; 
the celebrated Bocca Tigris and its numerous and massive forts; the 
flat cultivated and highly picturesque lanjls near the shores and 
mountains in the distance, as you ascend the river, and so forth, all 
came successively under his notice. At length the shipping at Whampoa* 
witli the pagodas came into view, and numerous other towers and joss- 
houses, and reminded the traveler that he was approaching the far- 
famed city, “ one of the richest and most important in the celestial 
empire.* 1 His sojourn at Canton was not long ; but every accessible 
object of any interest seems to have been duly noticed. Among the 
boat-population, he saw thousands of the inhabitants living and enjoy¬ 
ing health and happiness in such places, which would soon be graves 
for Europeans. But what surprised him most “ was the old women 
and young children bathing in the river, which seemed as if it were 
their natural element.” There is in this, a little exaggeration ; or, 
seeing it in one or two instances, he may have inferred that this 
practice was universal. Children we have often seen playing or 
bathing in the river at Canton, men occasionally, but women never. 
What he says also of swimming under water, we have seldom witness¬ 
ed. His rencounter with the vagabonds on the north of the city is 
admirably described; and we suspect very few, who have been to 
those hills in the rear of the five-storied pagoda, would if questioned 
be found incompetent to confirm all he says about “ the several 
groups of ill-looking fellows.” The toleration of such gross and 
wanton outrage is we hope at an end. 

The flower gardens, or fa-ti, possessed the greatest attractions. 
The exhibitions of azaleas there were on a much larger scale than 
those in the gardens of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. “ Every 
garden was one mass of bloom, and the different colors of red, white, 
and purple blended together had a most beautiful and imposing effect.” 
He gives the names of many plants and fruits, too common and well 
known to need a recital here. He says.—“ Although the botanist 
can find little that is new to him in these gardens, yet they are well 
worthy of a visit.” 

We have now gone through with our proposed review of Mr. 
Fortune’s wanderings, at the north and at the south, in Sucbati f 
Cading, Shanghai, Pinghu, Ch^pu, Ningpo, Chusan, Fuhcbau, Chin- 
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chew, Chimoo, Amoy, Namoa, Hongkong, and Canton. The limits 
for this article will afford us space for only a few additional notices 
regarding Chinese agriculture, and the cultivation of cotton and the 
tea-plants. To each of these topics he devotes an entire chapter. 

The profession of agriculture in China, as Mr. Fortune justly 
remarks, has been highly honored and encouraged by the government 
of the country, from the earliest times down to the present. With 
equal truth he says, also, that as an art, agriculture here has been 
greatly exaggerated by many who have adverted to this subject in their 
writings. But when he adds, “the husbandman ranks higher here 
than he does in any other country in the world,” we must differ from 
him, though once we were of the same opinion. This opinion was 
formed chiefly from books, native as well as foreign; and from the 
data these afford every reader would probably C'me to one and the 
same conclusion. Observation, however, has convinced us that the 
husbandman does not stand so high here as he does in some other 
countries. The chaper, XVI, which Mr. Fortune has devoted to 
this subject, is one of the best in book, and the best treatise we have 
ever read on Chinese agriculture. It is a very fair and faithful record 
of what exists, and the reading of it has confirmed us in the opinion, 
that the Chinese have little of the useful in any department of agri¬ 
cultural art or science, with which foreigners are unacquainted. Nay, 
the differences are all the other way; and it is the Chinese who have 
so much to learn. 

The cultivation of cotton , as it came under Mr. Fortune’s observa¬ 
tion, is carefully described in his book. The Chinese cotton plant, 
Gossypinm herbaceum , “ is a branching annual, growing from one 
to three or four feet high, according to the richness of the soil, and 
flowering from August to October. The flowers are of a dingy 
yellow color, and, like the Hibiscus or Malva, which belong to the 
same tribe, remain expanded only for a few hours, in which time they 
perform the part allotted to them by nature, and then shrivel up and 
soon decay. At this stage the pod begins to swell rapidly, and when 
ripe, the outer coating bursts and exposes the pure white cotton in 
which the seeds lie embedded.” He then goes on to say, that the 
beautiful Nanking cloth is manufactured from what the Chinese call 
the “ Tsz' mien hwlf and in its structure, and general appearance 
differs but slightly from the kind just noticed : the yellow variety has 
a more stunted habit than the other, but has no characters which 
constitute it a distinct species: “ it is merely an accidental variety, 
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and although its seeds may generally produce the same kind, they 
doubtless frequently yield the white variety, and vice versA. 44 Hence, 
specimens of the yellow are found growing amongst the white; and 
specimens of the white in fields covered with the yellow. 

The tea-plant was an object of very particular attention ; and gieat 
was the traveler's surprise when he found all the plants, in the pro¬ 
vinces of Fuhkien, ChehkiSng and Ki£ngn£n, to he, without excep¬ 
tion, one and the same ,—the Then *'iridis , commonly called the green 
tea plant, and all yielding both black and green teas; while from the 
Thta Bohca , grown in the province of Canton, he likewise found both 
black and green teas manufactured ! 

In the north, where the soil selected is very rich and the best 
adapted to the cultivation of this shrub, he always found the planta¬ 
tions situated on the lower and most fertile sides of the hills, and the 
tea in rows, the rows and the shrubs in t*he rows being about four 
feet apart.—So much has been said in our own pages regarding the 
culture, manufacture, and qualities of tea, that we need not repeat 
what Mr. Fortune has written, and written well 1 on this subject. 

In commencing his book, Mr. Fortune deemed it necessary to 
expose certain prejudiced opinions, opinions too favorable to the 
Chinese, for, as a nation, he considers them retrograding. Clearly 
as he saw this defector rather this error, in the writings of others, 
we are constrained to think that some oP his own paragraphs—some 
of his own pages—must be placed in the same category. We are not 
sure that he is quite consistent with himself. He does indeed rate 
the Chinese soundly, as rogues, rascals, robbers, pirates, and, as a 
nation, sets them down 1 as great gamblers: here too, he saw the ha¬ 
bitual opium-smoker, 44 there was no mistaking him, his looks were 
pale and haggard, his breathing quick and disturbed, and so thin was 
he that his cheek bones seemed piercing his skin;” yet, after all 
these and many other bitter things written against the Chinese,— 
and his picture is nowhere too dark',*—he really believed there is no 
country in the world where the great mass of the people are better 
off than in» the north of China, where the “rod of the oppressor is 
unfelt and unknown.” He was charmed with their condition, hard¬ 
ly excepting their idolatry ; for the traveler, we quote his own words, 
44 cannot hut admire the devotional spirits of the. inhabitants, although 
he may wish that it was directed to a higher and purer object. ” A 
purer idolatry? Admire it ! One point more deserves our notice. In 
palliation of the bad conduct and character of the Chinese, he says, 
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44 unfortunately we must confess that European nations have contribu¬ 
ted their slnre to make these people what they are. ” We demur at 
this, for we do not believe that this boasted celestial country has 
suffered by coming in contact with barbarians. On the contrary, 
we believe that China has been greatly benefited by intercourse with 
the nations of Christendom. When Mr. Fortune’s book goes into 
future editions—as it doubtless will, perhaps he may give to Suchau 
a truer shape and more generous dimensions than he has now done— 
may cease to admire the idolatry of the Chinese—and see cause to 
believe that the inhabitants of this land have been benefited by the 
coming hither of Europeans—benefited, not indeed to the extent that 
they ought to have been, yet essentially and permanently benefited. 


Art. II. ^ Details respecting Cochin-china . By the right Rev . 
Dr. Le F<vre % Bishop of Isavropolia and Vicar Apostolic of 
liower Cochin-china. 

Formation of the monarchy. In the course of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, the king of Tongking took possession of some provinces close 
to his kingdom, and subject to the king of Ciampa. In the sixteenth 
century a family of Tongking called “Ngu yen,” who had rendered 
many services to the king, was by him raised to the dignity called 
44 Chua,” which was the first dignity after that of the king called 
44 Vua.” The descendants of Chau Ngu yen obtained the governor¬ 
ship of the two provinces taken away from the King of Ciampa. In the 
same century this family shook off the yoke of the King of Tong¬ 
king, and this gave birth to the kingdom of Cochin-china, which 
was thus called by the Portuguese to distinguish it from Cochin on 
the Malabar Coast. The natives called it first 44 An Nam” (the 
pe.ice of the south) a name which is still commonly given to it; but 
its official name, after many changes, is at preseut 44 Dai Nam. ” 
Kings of Cochin-china . Twelve kings have reigned in Cochin- 
china since the formation of (he monarchy. 


First, 

Tien Vuong, 

reigned 

from 1570 to 1614. 

Second, 

Sai Vuong, 

• 

it 

1614 

)• 

1635. 

Third, 

Thuong Vuong, 

i » 

1635 

it 

1649. 

Fourth, 

Hien Vuong, 

n 7 

it 

1649 

ii 

1668. 

Fifth,- 

Ngai Vuong, 

ii 

1668 

O 

1692. 
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Sixth, Minh Vuong, ,, 1(592 ,, 1724. 

Seventh, Ninh Vuong, ,, 1724 ,, I7B7. 

Eighth, Vo Vuong, ,, 17*57 ,, 17(55. 

Ninth Hien Vuong ,, 1765 ,, 1777. 

Then there whs an interregnum of two years. The Tongkingese 
took the northern part of Cochin-china. Some rebels called 44 Tay 
Son,” occupied the throne up to 1801. In this year the legitimate 
King 4 ‘ Gia Long, ” after have gained many advantages over the re¬ 
bels, being assisted by the counsels of a French bishop, Mgr. Pig- 
neaux, Bishop d’Adran, and by many able Freuch officers, recover¬ 
ed his kingdom, and in the following year, took that of Tong-king, 
and assumed the title of 44 Emperor. ” He died in 1820. One of 
his sons succeeded him under the name of 44 Ming Mang.” He was 
the famous persecutor of the Christians. He died in 1841, and 
at the present time his son, Thieu Tri, is in the sixth year of his 
reign. 

The old family of the Kings of Tongking still reckon many part¬ 
isans in this portion of the kingdom. They have often made efforts 
to shake off the yoke of Cochin-china, but without success. At present 
they are so weak that they have little hope of a gain rising by their 
own exertions from their humble condition. The Kings of Cochin- 

n 

china have also taken successively all the kingdom of Ciampa, and 
the greater portion of Cambodia, so that the country called in maps 
Ciampo and Cambodia belongs almost entirely to Cochin-china, and 
is chiefly inhabited by Cochin-chinese 

There are on the mountains, which divide Cochin-china from Laos, 

s 

many wild tribes, some of whom are subject to the King of Cochin- 
china, others are only his tributaries, and others, finally, are independ¬ 
ent. 

The King of Cochin-china is himself tributary to the Emperor of 
China, from whom he receives investiture when he ascends the 
throne; and he is obliged to send him an embassy with presepts at 
least once every three years 

Position and geographical division. The country extends from 
Pulo Ubi in the 25' to 25' north latitude. Its breadth is from five to 
six leagues.(?) Tongking is much larger. It begins at the river 
called Souh Giang, about 17° 15' north . It is divided into fourteen 
prefectures, the names of which are as follows, beginning from the 
fcouth,— Ng6 an, Thanh Nbi, Thanh Ngoai, Hung Hoa, Nam 
Thuong, Nam ha, Hai dong, Kinh bac &on, Tay, Cao bang, Lan<y 
bac, Thai nguyen, Tueyen Quang, and VenQnumg. 

VOL. XVI. IXO.' XII. 74* 
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There are in Tongking only two towns properly so called, Ke cho 
or Bai thanh (the town of the north): the former capital of the king¬ 
dom : and Vi huaug, a petty commercial town. They sometimes 
call the chief place of each prefecture, a town but improperly, be¬ 
cause there are generally so few inhabitants, that it is more a village 
than a town. 

Cochin-china properly so called, is divided into fifteen prefectures. 
It may also be considered as divided by nature into three portions, 
which form Upper, Middle, and Lower Cochin-china. Upper Co¬ 
chin-china, which is^i the north, comprises three prefectures, the 
first, Quang Binh, is close to Tongking; the second is Qaiang Tri: 
and the third Thua Tliuen, in which Hu@, the capital of the whole 
kingdom, is situated. This town is built almost in the European 
style. It was surrounded by strong fortifications under King Gia 
Long by French officers. 

The portion called “ Middle Cochin-china” comprises six prefec¬ 
tures : duang Nam, in which is the fine port of Touron : duang 
Ngai, a sterile province : Binh Denh, one of the finest and most 
renowned provinces of the whole kingdom: Phu yen, a province 
rather rich; Khon hoa, or Nhia Trang, a hilly and fertile country; 
and Binh Thuan, a very large province, which comprises the old 
kingdom of Ciampa: it is barren, and not much inhabited in propor¬ 
tion to its extent, and has many wild animals of all kinds, such as the 
tiger, the wild buffalo, the elephant, the rhinoceros, &c., &c. It 
would be most dangerous to travel alone in this country. 

Lower Cochin-china, or Dong Nai, comprises seven prefectures. 
The first, beginning at the north, is Bi6n Hoa; the second, Gia 
Dinh, where is the town of Sai Gon, formerly frequented .by French 
vessels, and laid down on charts; the third, Dinh Tuong; the 
fourth, Vinh Long; the fifth, An Oiang; the sixth, Ha Tin; and the 
seventh, called formerly Nam Vang, and now Tran. It is in this 
last province t hat the town of Colomp6, the former capital of Cam¬ 
bodia, is situated. It has been lately taken again by the Cambodians, 
and, it is said, that it will be difficult for Cochin-china to keep this 
place, owing to the want of sufficient troops. 

All the meridional part of Cochin-chiua is the more fertile on ac¬ 
count of the many rivers which intersect it in all directions. It 
produces rice in great quantity, and it also yields cotton, mulberries for 
silk-worms, and fruits of all kinds. It is justly called the “Garden 
and Graiiary of Cochin-china.” Unfortunately lu$ou*y proucees many 
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vices; hence gamblers, drunkards, opium-smokers, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, robbers, are found there in greater numbers than in any 
other part. Journeys are generally effected by boats, but rivers afford 
every facility for navigation, and a large vessel might go up very far. 

Tongking and Cochin-china are traversed throughout by a royal 
road or highway. It is the only one that exists in the country. In 
many places it is badly constructed, and not well kept. I have been 
along it from Sai Gon to the royal city. It is intersected by a great 
Ttiiiny rivers or rivulets, without bridges, which you must either wade 
through, ©r cross in a boat. 

There are some very~~high mountains, chiefly between the pro¬ 
vinces of Nhia Trang and Phu yfin, and those ofQuang Nam and 
Thua Thifin, the passes of which are very difficult. It would be 
impossible to travel in a carriage, and one cannot ride on horseback 
far, for the horses, being unshod, are unable to carry a man farther 
than half a day’s journey; the mandarins generally travel in a litter. 
You meet here and there trained bearers, who, however heavy the 
burthen may be, can go far in a short time. Those who carry the 
royal dispatches go fifty leagues in a day. 

Rivers. The chief River in Tongking is “ S3ng Ca,” or the Great 
River, on which is situated the ancient capital of Tong-king. The 
French and English had formerly an entrepflt on it. It receives, on 
its course, many large streams:—S6ng Chay in the province of 
Tuey6n Quang, Song Ngue and Song Diem in the province of Hung 
Hoa. Tue Due in the province of Lang Son and Thien Due in 
that of Hai Dong, join the same at its mouth. The Sv>ng Ba, the 
source of which is the Mountains of Laos, and which falls into the 
sea close to the port of Gua Lac, is also a large river. The Sdng mo, 
in the province of Ng£ an, empties itself into the sea by three bran¬ 
ches. It is a great and large river. The Sotig Giauh, which divides 
Tongking from Cochin-china, is half a mile broad about its mouth. 
The S6ng VG in Quang ngai; the S3ng da Lang in Lhu yfin; the 
Song Luong in Binh Thuan; and the Song Cam rauh, which separ¬ 
ates this province from Lower Cochin-china; are all great rivers. 
But the finest and largest of all the rivers of this country are those 
of Lower Cochin-china; being almost all branches of the great 
River of Laos and Cambodia, called Mekon. It has four principal 
bratehes, up which the largest vessels might sail further than the 
limits of Cochin-china. They are in some places more than a mile 
in breadth. 
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Mountains. Cochin-china, throughout nearly the whole of its 
length is situated on the declivity of the mountains (inhabited by the 
barbarians called Knnoi) which separate it from Laos. This chain 
of mountains stretches from the west of Cochin-china, in a north 
and south direction, from 11 u to 22° of latitude. By this position 
the surface is agreeably diversified, elevating itself, as if by degrees, 
in the form of an amphitheatre, from the shore of the sea to the sum¬ 
mit of these mountains. There are numerous lateral brances, which 
stretch down to the sea between which there are formed many valleys 
and even large plains, of which the soil might be rich and fertile 
with all the variety and beauty of the vegetation of the tropics, if it 
were not almost generally abandoned to its spontaneous productions, 
and deprived of the aid of a skilful culture. The two principal pro 

Jongations or ramifications of this chain of mountains, are those 

% 

which separate the province of Quang-nam, in which is found the 
harbor of Touron, from that of Thua-thi6n, where the capital is 
situated, and which is called Aivan; and those which divide the pro¬ 
vinces of Thu yen and Nhia trang, and which is named Deo Ca 
There is also a secondary chain of mountains which separates Tong- 
king from China. The greater part of these mountains are only 
inhabited by some barbarians. The Cochin-chinese, and much more 
the Europeans, caqnot live on them, on account of the insalubrity of 
the air which we breathe there. I once took refuge upon the side 
of one of these mountains, in order to find an asylum against persecu¬ 
tion ; but I had reason to repent of it. I was attacked by a very 
serious illness, whilst two 6l6ves, whom I had with me, there lost 
their lives. These mountains offer a very varied spectacle to the 
view; here are frightful precipices,—there arid rocks,—elsewhere 
verdure, streams, water-falls, and trees; there are lofty peaks which 
project themselves above the clouds,—and, in other places, a level 
surface, commonly covered with extensive forests. 

Climate. The latitude of this country sufficiently indicates the 
high temperature of the climate. We may conceive that it must 
offer a sensible difference in a length of fourteen degrees. There is 
never any ice, snow, or frost, nor even hail; but the cold cannot fail 
to be sharp in winter fron) the 23d to the 15th degree, when the 
wind blows strongly from the north; from the 15° to the 10° winter 
does not make itself felt except for some day by a wind more or less 
cool, and in general unwholesome. In the meridional part called 
Lower Cochinrchina, there are six months of dryness, and six months 
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of Mins; these rains produce a great humidity in the atmosphere, 
which renders the province unhealthy, especially about the month of 
April, the time when the rains begin to fall: the evaporations which 
then proceed from the ground are an almost general cause of fevers 
and other diseases. In the northern provinces the time of the heavy 
rains is in September, October, and November. They sometimes 
fall in such large quantities that they produce inundations which 
spread over the whole country ; these general by occur during a period 
of five days in the months of October and November. These inun¬ 
dations last two or three days, and contribute much to fertilize the 
soil ; they also sometimes cause great disasters. In November 1844 > 
an inundation desolated the whole of the province of Thua thifin • 
the rain was accompanied by such a violent wind that all the houses 
and nearly all the walls were overturned during one night; five or 
six thousand persons perishing. In the month of November last year, 
after a heavy inundation, the earth of a field in the neighborhood of 
the capital sunk in one night, and formed a lake of 12 feet in depth, 
30 feet broad, and 120 feet in length. I was consulted as to the 
cause of this phenomenon, of which they had never had an example, 
and which even infused some fear into the soul of the monarch who 
governs the kingdom. Not to leave the question without answer, 
I said that we might suppose that the waters, running from the heights 
of the mountains with impetuosity and in great abundance, had 
excavated a large and deep tunnel, and that the earth of this field, 
softened by tjie rains and deprived of support, had thus fallen in. 
This reason appears to me to be very plausible, but I leave the deci¬ 
sion to more scientific persons. 

In Lower Cochin-china there are not such abundant rains or 
similar inundations, but on the other hand, the ground being almost 
on a level with the sea, in the high tides, the water of the rivers 
overflows and covers the whole country. It is this which renders this 
part of the country the most fertile of all. They have only one crop 
of rice, in the year, about the month of February, but this single crop 
yields much more rice than the two crops which they have in the 
other provinces, the one in April and the other in October. Sugar¬ 
cane, tobacco, cinnamon, silk, cotton, indigo, yams, and potatoes, 
are also very abundant. Fruits, such as citrons, plantains, pine¬ 
apples, and many other kinds, are also more common in this part 
than in others: it is on account of this that they say in the language 
of the country that it is easy to find (here (he means of living ,—it is 
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to be regretted that we are obliged to add but it is difficult to live 
there. 

Minerals. We do not find on the mountains of Cochin-china a 
single volcano, either active or extinct: but in many places mines of 
gold and silver occur, which the natives do not know how to work. 
The Government itself employs means for working the mines which 
only discourage the workmen. Much gold, however, is collected 
from the sand of the mountains. This sand is thrown into the neigh¬ 
boring river, and the current disengages the particles of gold, which 
are collected, but with much pain and fatigue. It is in this manner 
that they seek the gold in one of the mountains which are situated 
opposite to the harbor of Touron. But the principal mines of gold 
and silver are at Tongking. Mines of iron, copper, lead, tin, and 
of zinc are also found in abundance. 

Plants. Besides minerals the mountains further furnish excellent 
wood for timber work, such as the pine, the oak, teak wood ; and also 
the ebony, aloes wood, and the eagle wood, which they use as medi¬ 
cine, and which they sometimes sell in China and at Japan as high as 
100 dollars the pound. These precious woods, to which the cinnamon 
tree ought to be added, are ordinarily reserved for the king and the 
great mandarins. Much, however, is sold surreptiously. The most 
common tree of all, and of more daily use, is the bamboo. The areca 
and the betel are also cultivated with the greatest care, and yield a 
large profit to the proprietors on account of the general use which is 
made of the areca and betel in the country. The tea of China grows 
badly in Cochin-china: the tea of the country is inferior in quality; 
it is less strong and less heating than the tea of China. Amongst 
the medicinal plants, they principally make use of angelica, of the 
large celidony, of the Chinese smilax, of master wort, and liquorice. 
The herbal of Cochin-china has been already published ; I propose 
to subjoin it to this paper; for which reason I have the less enlarged 
here upon this head. 

Animals. The mountains and forests of Cochin-china are in¬ 
habited by the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, boar, the stag, the bear, 
the buffalo, and many other wild animals. There is a menagerie in 
the king's garden ; one of his amusements and favourite sports, is to 
cause an elephant or buffalo to fight with a muzzled tiger. There 
are at least 60 elephants at the royal city, and from 20 to 30, in each 
province, a few excepted. The domestic animals, such as oxen, cows, 
and buffaloes, are very common, but they are productive of little 
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protit, except in the way of labor. Their flesh is far from agreeable 
to the taste; it may even be said that it is bad, because they bestow 
no care in fattening these animals. They are entirely unacquainted 
with the good custom of milking the cows. The flesh of the hog is 
the most delicate; it is much superior to that of our hogs of Europe ; 
it is the custom to kill a pig each time they give a dinner to a certain 
number of guests. There are some flocks of sheep in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the capital, but they do not eat them, without doubt for a 
good reason. They do not shear their fleece; it is very dirty, aud 
yields almost nothing. Goats are very common, and are, with good 
reason, more prized than the sheep. The court-yards are generally 
well furnished with poultry, ducks and geese, with which they can 
feast themselves at a cheap rate. The horse of Cochin-china is 
small and weak; it can scarcely carry half the load of our European 
horse, ancj is only good for making a journey of some hours. 

Harbors. There are on the coasts of the Cochin-chinese empire 
as many ports as fifty-seven. Seventeen in Tongking : Cua Uc, the 
farthest in the north; and Cua dai Binh, at the mouth of the great 
river called S3ng Ca, on which is situated the former capital of 
Tongking, Ke Cho; Cua Hd ; Cua Traly, Cua LAn; Cua Bien ; 
these seven ports are situated between the 20th and 21st degrees 
north latitude. Cua Thuoc; Cua Lac; Cue Trien; Cua Houn6 ; 
Cua Bich; Cua Bang; Cua Han hon, between the 19° and 20°, Cua 
Thai, Cua Tro, between the 18° and 19'*. The two best and safest 
of all these ports are Cua dai Binh and Cua Lac; both were formerly 
resorted to by European vessels. 

There are seven ports in Upper Cochin-china, situated between 
the 16° and 18°; Cua Gianh, at the mouth of the great river wich 
separates Cochin-china from Tongking ; Cua dong Hoi, a large and 
fine port close to the chief place of the province of Quang Binh; Cua 
Tong, a large port; Cua Vi6t; Cua Thuan, opposite the royal city, 
which is not quites afe, a large vessel may anchor within it, but she 
must be navigated by a clever pilot, as it contains many shoals; Cua 
Tu Dong and Cua Moi, both ports whose anchorage ground is 
difficult. 

In Middle Cochin-china between the 15th and 16th degrees, there 
is the first, largest, and safest of all the ports of Cochin-china, the 
port of Touron ; it has been by same writers described "as the finest 
port in the world, and it is at the present day the only one re sorted 
to by Europeau vessels. The next to it is Cua Dai or Hoi An, 
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called Fai Fo by Europeans, and frequented by their first vessels 
which resorted to Cochin-china. It is very close to the chief place 
of the province of Q,uang Nam. Cua ap Hod and Cua dai Quang 
Ngai, a large port between the 44 and 45 ’, Sa Huonh, Kin Bong, 
Tan Q,uan, and Cua thi phu. Between the 13 and 14° are Cua Gia # 
close to the chief place of the province of Binh Dinh, a very large 
and frequented port, and Cua Mai nha, close to the chief place of 
the province of Ph i yen. Between the 12 and 13° Cua da kan, a 
large port; and Cua hon Khoe. Between the 11 and 12° Cua Cain 
ranh, a safe and spacious port. 

In Lower Cochin-china are Cua thd Van, a most safe port; Cua 
Can gio, a large, spacious, and much frequented port, in which there 
is much water; Dong Tranh; Soi Rap, not much resorted to; Cua 
Dai, not accessible by large vessels or even to large boats; Cua Bang 
Cdn ; Cua C3 Chien ; Cua Vain Ray ; Cua Cha Vang ; Cua Ba Thac; 
Cua Mi Thanh; Cua Gauh Han ; Cua B3 Dd; Cua Lon; Cua Ong 
Doc; Cua Cay Qaiao ; Cua Rach Gia; Cua Can Vot or Compong. 
It would not be prudent to enter several of these ports without a 
clevc pilot, owing to the many shoals. The ports of Cochin-china 
where the anchorage ground is safest are, Dong Hoi, Touron, Hoi 
An, Tan Oman, Cua Gia, Cam Ranh, Can Gio, Cua Tien, and Can 
Vot. 

Towns. There are no towns on the coast. They are all situated 
at some distance from the sea, but one may reach them by going up 
the river which leads to them. There are only, as l have remarked 
elsewhere, five towns properly so called, in the whole of the kingdom ; 
two in Tongking, Ke Oho and Vi Huang; two in Cochin-china, 
Hud and Sai Gon ; and Colompe in old Cambodia. Touron, and 
H 3i An, and the chief places of each province, are merely large 
villages, the inhabitants of which amount to about 3000 souls, and 
they are governed just the same as other villages throughout the 
kingdom. 

The great mandarin, Governor of each province, the Collector 
General, and the Judge, reside at this chief place, which is called 
Tinli or town of the first order. There are also towns of the second 


order called Phu, and of the third order called Huydn, governed by 
inferior mandarins, who are like our sub-prefects and chiefs of 
arrondissement in France. But the word Thanh, used to designate 
all these towns, means nothing else, in the language of the country, 


but a “ walled circuit..’* 


The leasou is that the house destined for 
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the mandarins is enclosed by walls. But this word should never be 
understood in the sense we give in Europe to the word “town.” 

Each province or prefecture is generally divided into 5 or 6 Phu f 
or sub-prefectures and into 8 or 10 Huyen, or arrondissements. 

Population . It is difficult to know accurately the population of 
Cochin-china. 1 believe that one would not go far from the truth 
in stating that the number of the Cochin-chinese amounts to 
13,000,000. There are besides about 3,000,000 barbarians and 
subjected Cambodians, which makes a total of 16,000,000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

Taxes . Taxes are levied upon ground in proportion to its quality, 
and are divided into three classes; they are paid in money for un¬ 
cultivated, and rice for cultivated ground. They are generally low, 
but not well apportioned; because the collectors are easily bribed. 
There is also a personal tax for the heads of the chief houses. What 
is more aggravating for this poor people are the public corv6es, and 
the victuals with which each district is compelled to provide the 
soldiers enrolled in it; for the government does not provide them with 
the third part of their expenses. The mayor or head of each district 
has it in charge to make up the required number of soldiers and levy 
duties. He does not receive any salary for this office. On the 
contrary it very often subjects him to be flogged with the ratan and 
to harsh treatment; for, when the duties are collected, he is charged 
to remit the same to the great mandarin, who does the duties of a 
Collector General, and he is responsible for the whole district. This 
great mandarin is paid by the king; but a very small amount is 
allowed him: his fixed salary amounts not to above the value of one 
hundred dollars yearly. However, if he performs his duty well, he 
sometimes receives (besides his salary) gratuities, which mostly 
consist of fine silk vestments. These gentlemen take also good care 
to compensate themselves by their exactions from poor people. 

Inhabitants . The Cochin-chinese occupy a lower rank in the 
seal* of civilization than their neighbors the Chinese; but the re¬ 
semblance of fheir shape, their color, and their features, as well as 
the identity of their manners, their supers titious ceremonies, and their 
customs, indicate a common origin-. Tire universal practice of chew¬ 
ing betel and areca and of smoking tobacco, which reddens their lips 
and blackens their teeth, joined to their natural ugliness, renders them 
sufficiently disagreeable to European eyes. A pouch or little bag of 
silk, attached to their girdle, or suspended from their shoulder when 
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they are on a journey, containing areca, betel, and tobacco, form a 
necessary part of their dress, of whichever sex and of whatever condi¬ 
tion they may be. Every person in the least rich or distinguished is 
followed by a servant, whose office it is to carry the instruments and 
the ingredients which serve for mastication and smoking, This peo¬ 
ple is of a childish and servile character. They make no difficulty in 
submitting to the most humiliating meannesses before the authorities 


to whom they are subject, in order to obtain what they desire: hence 
the repeated prostration in token of their devotion and submission. 
When they are inter ogated, they never give themselves the trouble 
of answering th 3 tra h they only think of giving to those with whom 
they are speaking a reply which will please them. It is requsite to 
know them well in order not to allow one's self to be deceived by their 
knavery and duplicity. There is more independent spirit and less 
hypocrisy in the manner of the inhabitants of Lower Cochin-china. 
It is the Tongkingese who shew most outward humiliation in action 
and speech before their superiors, arvd in whom one remarks the most 
hypocrisy. 

The Cochinechinese in general are possessed of good reasoning 
powers and a judicious mind; it is this which makes them very sus¬ 
ceptible of instruction. We meet very many amongst them who are 

see amongst 

Europeans. I have met many who could recite long pieces of verse 
which they had only read one or two times; but in general they are 
indolent and lazy in spirit; they do not make a step, without being, 
as it were led, and conducted by the hand. Moreover, they only 
possess the talent of imitation in an imperfect degree. They invent 
nothing, and improre nothing. They are not strangers to feelings 
of friendship, gratitude, and affection ; however, in general they 
require to be led and kept to their duty by fear. Their nymdarins 
know them well, and, in consequence, they do not spare the blows 
of the ratan. 

Among no Pagan people can we expect to find models of chastity, 
modesty, or morality. The idea of evil is much obscured in them 
by the passions, custom, and the absence of instruction. The Cocitin- 
chinese are given to vices, but less than many other heathen people 
They have less pride and less immorality than* the Chinese. Gamblers 
and drunkards are very numerous* amongst them, and they have 
man/other faults; but they have also estimable qualities. They are 
generous, not iu regard to strangers whom they dread, but amongst 


endowed with a very happy memory, such as we rarefy 
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themselves and in respect of those who exercise any authority over' 
them ; avarice is a rare fault with them. They are not at all hasty 
or vindictive; I have often admired how easily Pagans forget injuries 
which our Christians of Europe, instructed in the sublime maxims 
of the Gospel, would resent all their lives. 

The Cochin-chinese have an erect carriage. They are in general 
of feeble health; strong men form rare exceptions : a very great num¬ 
ber of children die before the age of reason; old persons of 60, 70 
and 7$ years are less common amongst them than in Europe, but 
those of 90 and upwards are found in great numbers. In these hot 
countries the breath of life which sustains the aged, is more tardily 
extinguished. 

The heat and the uncleanness produce many infirmities in them,^ 
sores in all parts of the body and all kinds of skin diseases. The 
average number of children in each family is 6 or 7, and it very fre¬ 
quently rises to 10 or 12, which multiplies the population very ra¬ 
pidly. Food and maintenance cost so little that the poorest do not 
give themselves any trouble, and have no dread of being able to 
nourish a numerous family. Polygamy is allowed: and has become 
a general rule amongst the great and the mandarins, that is to say, 
amongst all those who have the means of maintaining several women. 
According to the ideas of the country, it is obligatory to take a second 
wife, when the first has no children. For, say they, it is a great in¬ 
gratitude towards one’s parents not to seek the moans of perpetuating 
their race. It is a maxim derived from Mencius, a Chinese philoso¬ 
pher, and is spread and rooted in the whole nation. This polygamy 
is the greatest obstacle to the progress of the Christian religion 
amongst the great, but not at all amongst the people. Adultery, on the 
part of the man only, is regarded but as a very light fault. If the 
woman has no child, she will not be liable to punishment on account 
of adultery. If she has one child, it is a capital crime, which accord¬ 
ing to law ought to be punished with death. If she has several 
children, she ought to have her body cut in a hundred pieces, and 
thrown into the river. Parents are attached to their children. They 
never expose them, and do not kill them as they do in China. Only 
sometimes they sell them, when they are in great misery. A Cochin- 
chinesfe cannot be a slave, according to law, but they may have 
barbarians for slaves, and they have some. 

Dress. Flax is unknown in Cochin-china; the cloths of which 
their garments are made, arc of silk or cotton. In full dress the 
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outward garment should he a long robe with large sleeve*, of a green 
color for men, and violet for women. It is to be observed that in 
the northern provinces the garments are worn longest„ and that they 
are orogressively shorter, as we advance toward the south. Thus 
at Tongking the upper dress ought to descend to the ancle, or at 
least to the middle of the calf; in the neighborhood of Hud it only 
descends to the knee: and in Lower Cochin-china it does not pass 
the middle of the thigh. For the rest, it is everywhere very decent 
and modest. The Annamites allow their hair to grow; they roll it 
up and fasten it with a comb on the top of the head. The men as 
well as the women ordinarily wear a handkerchief or a kind of tur¬ 
ban on the head. In journeying, and when they expose themselves 
to the rain or the sun, they have a large hat, made of long leaves, 
which serve them for umbrella and parasol. All go with naked feet, 
without stockings and without shoes: mandarins sometimes wear 
sandals in their house* : the sabots in use in the country are so in¬ 
convenient a covering for the feet that they can only serve to walk 
a few paces* 

Manners and eusloms I will not enter into much detail on the 
manners and customs of the country ; this would carry me too far. 
I will content myself with saying that the Cochin-chinese have iucli* 
Ration and aptitude for trade, and that the situation of the country 
the coasts of which are watered by the sea to so large an extent, with 
its numerous ports, much facilitates the intercourse with foreigners. 
But it is to be regretted that despotism, under which this people are 
crushed, does not allow them to give themselves up to commercial 
affairs on any large scale. The king aims at monopolizing trade 
with foreigners, and his subjects have not the right of building vessels; 
they are only permitted to have small boats unfit to proceed far. 
They seldom leave the coast of Cochin-china, and if some: go to 
Singapore or Macao,'they do so surreptitiously and with little gain. 

Rice and every description of food, is cheap in Cochin-chiua. 
One can easily live on five or six dollars monthly. The natives sel¬ 
dom spend one. The meridional part being, as I have said, the 
more productive, money is also more comment in it, and food dearer. 
Servants too are on low wages: the highest pay is six dollars a year. 
Laborers or workmen are hired at ppe dollar per month* or four 
cents a day : this is the highest price. The further you go to the 
northward, the price of food and the salary of servants progressively 
diminish : because there is less trade and affluence. 
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Houses and food. Architecture is yet, in this- unfortunate coun¬ 
try, very rude in its elements; The walls of houses do not ordinarily 
consist of any thing else than some branches interlaced, and some¬ 
times plastered with clay, and more often with mud or even cow- 
dung. In Lower Cochin-china the roof is commonly covered with 
leaves : in the other provinces they cover it with rice straw, or with 
a kind of long grass called trank . Many houses are almost entirely 
made with bamboo and some other woods* In some parts they are 
built upon piles. The public edifices are covered with tiles, and 
have thick wails of brick. 

Little furniture is found in these houses, and few household 
utensils. Some pots, some cups, two or three mats, bits of wood, 
some porcelain spoons—and that is all. 

Rice forms the most essential part of their food, the same as in 
China ; they could not make a single meal without rice. They most 
often eat it with a bad ragout of fish, pungent beans, and a water of 
very salt fish, which they call nuoc mam. At great dinners their table 
is furnished with the flesh of pigs or other animals, amongst which 
ought to be comprehended dogs, foxes, and frogs. They ordinarily 
make three meals a day, always with rice. Breakfast they call the 
morning rice; dinner the noon rice, and supper the evening rice. 
The rich drink tea from China, and the poor the tea of the country. 
They have a kind of wine from rice or millet which we call arrack, 
and which is nearly as strong as our brandy. There are vines which 
grow spontaneously on the mountains, but. the grape is very acid,, 
and will not do to make wine. They sit, with the legs crossed, four 
or five persons round a circular table, and thus eat, each holding a 
bowl of rice in his hand. The women never eat at the same table 
with the men. 

Condition of the women. As in many other Asiatic countries, the 
women in Cochin-china are in estate of the most abject degradation.- 
The rich regard them as destined to serve as the instruments of 

D 

their pleasure, aud the poor of their wants. For this reason they 
are devoted to offices' which require the greatest bodily fatigue, and 
are subjected to such a submission to the lords of creation that they 
cannot have a. will of their own. The labors of the fields are or¬ 
dinarily their portion. They guide the plough, and handle the spade 
and mattock.; Ir» m morning to evening'they wade in the water tran&- 
planting rice. They carry provisions to market. They cultivate and 
they manufacture, the cotton and silk for the use of their families 
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They often take the principal part in commercial affairs. The Co- 
chin-chinese women, however, more fortunate than those of China, 
do not submit their feet to torture in order to make them small and 
pretty. They have also sufficient liberty of motion, and of com¬ 
munication with strangers; their habitual innocence leaves no room 
for the jealousy of their husbands. Buf-ttrese remarks only apply to 
the lower class of people; for all mandarins, as well as the king, and 
those of his family, imprison, so to say, their wives and their concu¬ 
bines, and exercise over them, as over all their inferiors, the most 
absolute authority. Concubines are slightly subordinate to legitimate 
wives, but real harmony rarely reigns between them. 

Arts and Sciences. The Cochin-chinese have little knowledge of 
painting and sculpture. Some amongst them, however, shgw talent 
and facility in the acquisition of arts: but they have no school for 
teaching them; and men of natural talent are discouraged by the 
prospect of being employed in working almost gratuitously for the 
king, if they give proof of ability. They have made some progress 
in music and the comic art; that is to say, they play some instruments 
and some comedies which please them; but this music and these 
dramas would be far from agreeable to the taste of a European. In 
agriculture and architecture they are inferior to the Chinese. They 
work metals with a passable skill and neatness. They do not at all 
know how to manufacture porcelain ; they buy that of China. It is 
in the building of ships that they have attained the greatest perfec¬ 
tion. They have vessels which are made in a masterly manner with 
osier, and plastered with a paste made of diluted mud and sea shells. 
But ordinarily, their vessels are constructed with five planks joined 
together without any kind of carpenter’s work : they make them take 
the requiste form by exposing them to'fire. They are attached to 
each other by pegs of wood and united by four hoops of bamboo 
after which they are plastered with oil and bitumen. Two eyes are 
painted at the bows of their ships and vessels, to denote the vigilance 
which ought to characterize those who guide them. They are re¬ 
markable for their power of resisting the shock and the violence of 
waves, as also for going close before the wind, and for quick sailing. 

Government: King, Mandarins. The government of Cochin, 
china is the most pure despotism which is to be found. For the rest, 
it is an imitation of that of China. The power of the king is ab¬ 
solute, and without restriction. He can make all laws which appear 
proper to him, for he is the sole legislative authority. He cannot 
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however, entirely abrogate the ancient laws, on account of the respect 
which he believes himself bound to shew to the memory of the kings 
his ancestors, and because these laws have acquired a sacred charac¬ 
ter according to the opinion generally received by the nation, and 
against which the most absolute power could not struggle; but 
he is able in many circumstances to mould them to his laws, and to 
elude them in a thousand ways without expunging them from the 
code. Thelglives and the properties of his subjects are in his hands 
and at his disposal; severe punishments are all inflicted in his name, 
and never without his consent. If the case is capital by law, which 
often happens, for it is excessively severe, the judges have nothing 
to do, but to institute the process and pronounce the legal punish¬ 
ment; but the king usually mitigates it, in order to manifest that he 
only acts to shew clemency and moderate the rigor of law. He 
thinks by this to escape the odium which attaches to the condemna¬ 
tion to death. The power of conferring rank and dignities is also 
reserved for the king, as also of displacing the mandarins and disgra¬ 
cing them. In a word he has the same authority over the subjects of 
his empire that a father of a family has over his children. The peo¬ 
ple are taught not to raise their looks towards the throne, except 
with sentiments of fear and veneration, and to regard all the bless¬ 
ings of life as emanations of goodness. Every year he offers a solemn 
sacrifice to heaven for the prosperity of his reign. In times of cala¬ 
mity and in difficult circumstances he fasts, prays; and sacrifices to 
avert the plagues of heaven; or he causes all these things to be done 
by his mandarius. 

This powerful monarch is surrounded by a crowd of eunuchs, and 
passes the most part of his leisure with the women of the palace. 
One only has the rank of wife; but she does not bear that of Queen 
or Empress. The number of concubines is unlimited. These wo¬ 
men are cloistered for ever within the walls of the residence of the 
kings. On his death they are shut up in another palace, where they 
must preserve then* chastity. 

The king wears clothes of a yellow color, ornamented with em¬ 
broideries of figures of the dragon The robes of the maudarins are 
blue or violet, sometimes enriched with embroidery of gold. When 
they march in the train of the king on the occasion of some great 
ceremony, their robes of silk, their religious silence, the order and 
the decorum which they observe, offer an imposing spectacle. 

We find two classes of mandarins—the lettered mandarins and 
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the military mandarins. The military mandarins] are usually'jmen 
without education ; bodily strength and a certain aptitude for the 
manual labors to which the soldiers are applied, form often the 
whole of their merit. Their pay is also very small, at least until 
they arrive at high grades. The lettered mandarins are divided into 
nine orders,—the ninth, which is lowest, is that of secretaries employ¬ 
ed by government : those of the eighth, are alsoakind of secretaries 
or writers, principally employed in the preparation of the calendar: 
.they only adapt the Chinese calendar to the use of the Anamites, for 
they are not at all so learned as to be able to construct one themselves. 
The mandarins of the 7th and 6th orders, are the officers of justice 
who commence causes, and write down the depositions of witnesses 
and of the accused. The heads of arrondissement are of the 5th 
order, the sub-prefects and the judges are of the 4th; most of the 
prefects of each province are of the 3d ; the ministers of the king are 
of the 2d; there are only one or two great mandarins of the 1st order, 
who are appointed to the council of the king. 

For the administration of the affairs of government, there are six 
departments or ministers, who are called Luc ho: The 1st (bo lai) 
is charged with pointing out the mandarins fitted to fill vacant places, 
and examining the merits of candidates. The second, (bd h6) is 
a kind of minister of finance, charged with all that concerns the royal 
-treasure and the imposts. The 3d, bo Id, directs and presides over 
ceremonies according to ancient customs. The 4th, b6 binh , regu¬ 
lates military affairs, like our minister of war. The 5th, b6 hath, 
takes cognizance of and punishes capital crimes. The 6th, bS cSng, 
is our minister of public works, but he has wider functions. There 
is no minister for foreign affairs. For the marine, they have only a 
superintendent. The mandarins who preside in these different de- 
-partments are far from having the same power as our ministers in 
Europe. They are obliged to report to the king all matters belong- 
in to their office, even the most minute; and they must conform in 
all things to his advice, or rather to his orders. 

The power of all the officers of government is so restrained and 
so limited, that they are always in uneasiness and dread of being 
found in fault, and of losing their places. The duration of their 

administration in the same post does not go beyond three of four 
years. They cannot exercise any important functions in the quarter 
where their parents reside. They cannot take a wife nor buy lands 
in the country submitted to their jurisdiction. If their father or 
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mother happens to die, they obtain leave of absence for at least six 
months, in order to fulfill the duties which a son owes to his deceas¬ 
ed parents. Any one can accuse the mandarins before a great tribunal 
erected for this purpose and called Tam phap; justice is there done 
in all the complaints brought against them : thus a magistrate has 
every right to felicitate himself, if he goes out of office without being 
accused. 

The Cochin-chinese have nearly the same laws, and the same 
mode of punishment as the Chinese. They understand military tactics 
better than the Chinese and have beat them many times. They have 
even some knowledge of European tactics which French officers 
taught them formerly. They have no cavalry, but they have elephants 
and a very well appointed artillery. At present they make muskets 
better, according to their taste, than those they can buy from Euro¬ 
peans. The soldiers only wear their uniforms when they form the 
cortege of the king or of great mandarins. This uniform consists 
merely of a frock ornamented with red or blue bands. The Cochin- 
chinese soldiers, in spite of their cowardice, are however, I think, a 
little less faint-hearted than the Chinese. 

For the rest, the identity of the usages of these two peoples in 
superstitious ceremonies, the worship of ancestors, laws, government, 

c., shews that they have had a common origin ; which is confirmed 
by historical traditions. According to these traditions Tongking 
was colonized by an Emperor of China, named HoangtS, about 200 
years before the Christian era, and, after having undergone many 
revolutions, it became an independent kingdom. Many Chinese at 
the present time come and settle in Cochin-china, but in smaller 
numbers than in other countries adjacent to China. These are the 
only strangers who are admitted into the country. They are more 
laborious and more ingenious than the Cochiu-chinese; hence they 
easily make their fortunes amongst them. 

The language. The Annamite language is monosyllabic. It is 
evidently derived from the Chinese. The written language has not 
merely some affinity to the Chinese character, but it borrows it in 
whole or in part. However, these two languages have become so 
different, that persons of the two nations cannot understand each 
other in speaking or in reading. All those who are in circumstance s 
at all easy, or who aspire to dignities, devote themselves to the study 
of Chinese characters, which they pronounce in the Cochin-chinese 
manner. This study is necessary, because these characters are the 
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only ones employed in most books, and in all official letters. There 
are general examinations in which those who obtain the first places 
are elevated to the digntities reserved for the lettered mandarins. 
This is a powerful stimulus to the ardor of the students. They are 
able in writing these characters (and it is the only means) to make 
themselves understood by the learned Chinese. Thus the learned 
language in Cochin-chinese is nothing else than the Chinese language. 
The only difference consists in the pronunciation. The vulgar lan¬ 
guage was only from the first a dialect, which they never wrote; but 
in the end the Cochin-chinese, having acquired an imposing nation¬ 
ality, the common language became of importance, and they sought 
the means of writing it. They had recourse to Chinese letters, the 
only ones they knew. Sometimes they have only taken the pronun¬ 
ciation of the Chinese character and have attached to it a totally 
different signification; thus, they have written which they pro¬ 
nounce cAa, and which signifies father; but in Chinese the same cha¬ 
racter cha signifies to put one T s self into a passion. On the other hand, 
they have united many characters of which one signifies the sense, 
and the other the pronunciation. Thus they write PJlZL mi6ng, the 
mouth. The first character ^ means the sense, the mouth , and the 
second JJJL *** n h indicates the pronunciation. This manner of writ¬ 
ing the vulgar language has no generally adopted form. Many persons 
write the same word differently, and many characters are purely 
arbitrary. There are needed to fix the orthography of this vulgar 
languge learned books written in it; but these are as yet wanting. 
There have only been written in this language our books of religion, 
many comedies and some poems, the learned men not being fond of 
reading works written in such a patoiz. They find that this writing 
does not express the thoughts clearly. We have adopted a plan of 
writing this language with our European letters, as has been done 
for the Malay language: we have succeeded in representing the sound 
of words very exactly. This much facilitates our study of the lan¬ 
guage. This language is not confined to the limits of Cochin-china 
and Tongfking, but is very commonly spoken and understood in 
Ciampa, Camboja, at Siam and im Laos. We find the sound of all 
our letters in this language, except the letter Z, and the letter P at 
the commencement of words ; but (hey have the ph and the p final 
as in the word bap. If they have not exactly our letter F, they have 
he ph % which has uearly the same sound. 


• * 
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In this language, as in all others, they have proper names and 
common names. Often in order to form a substantive they add the 
word su, which sigifies thing, to the adjective or verb: thus lanh 
means good; su lanh signifies goodness. The adjective is ordinarily 
put after the substantive : e. g. nha means a house, and t6t means 
fine; they thus say nha t6t t a fine house. The comparative is formed 
by joining the word hon; thus t6t hon means better; for the superla¬ 
tive they add lam or r&t; e. g. tdt lam, r&t l6t, signify very fine. 

This language has not exactly gender, number, or case; they can 
express them, however, by means of some auxiliary words. Thus to 
express the difference of sexes, they use for the human species the 
word trai for masculine, and the word gai for feminine: for animals 
the word due indicates the male, the word cai the female, e. g. bo 
due, an ox, bo cai a cow; for winged animals, they employ the 
words tr6ng and mat— ga tr6ng , a cock ; ga mat, a hen. Before 
the names of living things they ordinarily put the word con (boy or 
girl) : thus they say, con trai, a boy; con gai a girl \.con trau, a buf¬ 
falo; con ca, a fish. They also frequently use the word cai before 
the names of inanimate things; thus they will say cai ghk a seat; cai 
nha a house. They usually place the word cdy, tree, before all the 
names of trees, and the word trai 9 fruit, before all the names of fruits. 

To mark the plural they add some word before the substantive as 
chung, nhung, cac 9 ph6 9 <$*c.—We, chung toi; All those who, nhung 
Ice ; Messieurs, ph6 6ng 9 Sfc. 

The nominative always precedes the verb active. When two sub¬ 
stantives follow one another, the second is in the genitive. The 
dative is ordinarily marked by the word cho placed before the substan¬ 
tive, e. g. to do something to some one, lam su gi cho ai. The ac¬ 
cusative generally follows the verb active, sometimes also it precedes 
it; there is no fixed rule. The vocative is expressed by putting be¬ 
fore the substantive the particles d, a, or in expressing the title of the 
person whom they name: O my God, 6 chua t6i. The ablative is 
denoted by some prepositions, as bang boi. 

The personal pronouns are Mi, mdy, no 9 me, thou, him; and in the 
plural, chung toi, chung bay, chung no, we, you, they. It is to be 
observed, however, that scarcely any but inferior persons use the 
word toi, me; the king uses the word tarm, and other* who are su¬ 
periors in dignity use the words; tao, to, min . May, toi, they do not 
address except to inferiors; if they speak to an equal, they will call 
him anh, brother; to a superior they will say ong, sir, or they will 
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employ another titular word. They also rarely say no, of the third 
person; this would be a term of contempt, unless they were very 
much superior in rank ; they will say rather this Mr. (Monsieur); 
ngnoi ay, this person, or as well anh ay this brother. 

Personal pronouns placed after substantives become possessive 
pronouns ; nha toi , my house. The demonstrative pronouns are nay, 
and ay, this, that. 

They only distinguish three tenses in the verbs: the present, the 
preterite, and the future. Thus men, means to love ; toi men, signifies 
1 love : toi da men, I have loved ; they thus form the preterite by add¬ 
ing da. They add se for the future; toi se men I will or shall love. 

The Annamite language being monosyllabic, it follows that there 
is small variety in the sound of words, and that the same word has 
often a great number of significations. The difference of sense then 
is made evident by the difference of tone. Thus the word ma can 
have at least six different significations, according as it is differently 
pronounced ; for they can pronounce it in six different tones which 
we indicate by marks. Ma pronounced in a full tone, recto tono, 
signifies phantom; if the tone is descending, ma signifies but; if 
the tone is grave or heavy, ma signifies to gild ; if the tone is falling, 
ma means a horse; in the interrogating tone ma means a tomb; in 
the sharp tone ma signifies the cheek. We can represent these 
tones by musical notes. The full tone answers very well to sol 
from below ; the descending tone to mi from below ; the heavy tone 
to ut from below ; the falling tone to la ; the interrogating tone to si 

natural; and the sharp ton$ to ut from above. 

• # # * * 

The tone varies a little in the different provinces. There is also 
some difference between the pronunciation of Tongking and that of 
Cochin-china, but this difference is not so essential that we cannot 
understand them well. Only some words used in the northern pro¬ 
vinces are not used in those of the south and vice versa. 

The state of the Christian Religion. TheCochin-chinese are gene¬ 
rally much addicted to religious practices. The pagans have absolutely 
the same religion as the Chinese. The learned men honor Confucius 
and have a sort of natural religion which they do not observe. The 
religion of F6, f which they call Phat, is the most generally followed 
by the people. The Christian religion was first preached in this 
country by Franciscan and Jesuit friars, about the middle of the 17tli 
century/ They found among the Cochin-chinese an admirable dis¬ 
position to embrace the Christian religion. With the good sense 
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with which they generally are gifted, they easily understood the vanity 
of idols and the solid proofs upon which our holy religion is esta¬ 
blished. Thus these first missionaries baptised many neophytes and 
founded numerous churches But soon it was seen that something 
was wanting to their rising church. There were neither first Pastor 
at the_head of the flock, nor native clergy to fill the room of Europe¬ 
an missionaries, when these were taken off by death or condemned 
to silence by persecution. It was then that in Paris the congregation 
called “ Les Mission Etrangeres” was, under the auspices of the 
head of the Church, formed to supply Bishops to govern these new 
churches and provide them with evangelical laborers. Having 
reached these countries, our first Bishops, Vicars apostolic, formed 
establishments to teach and exercise in the functions of the sacred 
ministry a few students whom they judged sufficiently able. They 
and their successors have thus worked in spreading Christianity in 
Cochin-china and Tongking for the space of about 180 years. They 
have succeeded in forming a national clergy who are of great assis¬ 
tance, especially during the persecutions, when European missionaries 
cannot shew themselves. 

We have in Cochin-china Proper 40 Priests and a great number 
of Catechists and Ecclesiastical students. The mission of Tongking 
is divided into two parts, one of which is entrusted to the missionaries 
of our congregation. It has 80 Native Priests and innumerable Cate¬ 
chists. The other, administered by Spanish Dominicans, is less 
known to me; yet I am aware that it possesses a great many priests 
full of zeal. 

The number of Christians in Cochin-china Proper amounts to 
80,000; in the Occidental Mission of Tongking to 180,000, and rn 
the Oriental one to nearly the same number. Thus in the whole 
kingdom there are at least 440,000 Christians. Since the beginning 
of the last persecution, however violent it has been, the number of 
Christians has not diminished ; it has even increased in many places. 
We hope that the blood of martyrs, which has lately watered this 
country, will be a “ new seed of Christians.” Hence we have at 
this very time the consolation to see pagans coming in crowds to 
receive the instructions which we give them secretly. The Church 
of Christ has been formed in Europe in the midst of persecution; the 
ways of Providence are at all times the same; thus it is formed in 
these countries in spite of the persecution? of the princes of the 
world, that every one may say : “ There is the finger of God,” 
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Of IMrsionarirs. In 1583 Fit.her Bartholomew Rnta, » Sp""i* 

Franciscan, reached Cochin-china with seen other “7 

Fo ” close to Touron : he was welcomed and the holy sacrtltce oft 

mass was there offered up with great solemnity. They 
thino more but the permission of the kmg to remain ,n the country , 
wh.c'h seemed to be without difficulty. But contrary wtnds prevent¬ 
ed these friar, from reaching the capital; they were dnven by a 

hurricane to the Island of Hai Nam and returned .» F *‘ h f' 

Ruiz went back to Cochin-china at the beginning of 1584, and call 

ed on the king, who gave him leave to remain in the country. 

The chronicles of the Order say that he wrought many miracles 
and converted many proselytes; but he was soon caught and brought 
to Macao by the Portuguese, who even at that early time .magmed 
they had alone the right to send missionaries to the East Indies, in 
virtue of what they call “ Real Patroado” or Royal Patronage. 

It was about the year 1615 that Portuguese Jesuits and Spanish 
Franciscans went in numbers to preach the gospel in Cochin-china, 
and from this time only dates the establishment of the Christian reii- 

gl In 765^1wo U French priests, Fathers de la Mothe Lambert and 
p..i| u were appointed Bishops, Vicars Apostolic, the one for Cochin- 
china „„d the other for Tongking. The former left Fr.nce 1660 
vii overlend, and reached Siam in 1602. from whence he sent one 
of hi. missionariea, the Rev. M. Che.rei.il to Cochm-chtna: this 
gentleman was soon succeeded by another, the Rev. M Ha.nques . 
Ltly in 1671 Mgr. De La Mothe Lambert went himself to exercise 

his zeal in his mission. 

The Rev. M. Deydier is the first French Missionary who reachad 
Ton<rkin<r in 1666. Since that time down to our days, there have 
been°in Cochin-china 16 bishops and 80 French missionaries, and 
in Tomrkincr 17 bishops and 47 French missionaries, all members 
of the Soci e r y called “ Les Missions Etrangeres.” Their uninter¬ 
rupted labors have raised these missions to the flourishing state in 

which they are to-day. 
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Art. III. Official Correspondence relating to tnc death of the 
Rev. Walter M. Lowrie . 

To Tsi Yeng, high imperial commissioner, &c., Ac., &c. 

Sir,—The undersigned, Charge d’affaires, ad interim, of the United States of 
America to China, has just received an official communication from Dr. 
McCartee and others, citizens of the United States residing at Ningpo, con¬ 
veying intelligence, that the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, also a citizen of the United 
States, on the 19th of August came to a sudden and violent death by the 
hands of Chinese pirates near Chaph, in the province of Chehki&ng. The 
circumstafie.es under which he lost his life, they represent as follows. 

M Mr. Lowrie who has been a resident of Ningpo since 1845,—in the month 
of May last, was called to Shanghai upon important public duties, and 
whilst there, an emergency occuring at Ningpo, requiring his immediate 
return to that city, a messenger was dispatched at once to Shanghai to inform 
him, and arrived there on the 14th inst. There being no vessel sailing for 
Ningpo, on the 16th ult. Mr. Lowrie with the messenger and his personal 
servant started for Chdp6, and arrived at that place on the 18th August. 
There lie immediately transferred his baggage to a Chiuhfti passage boat to 
convey him to ChinhAi. But on account of unfavorable wind, he was detained 
till next day, when at about 9 o’clock a. m., he embarked. Having proceeded 
some 40 li from Ch ipu, he was pursued by a piratical boat of the class desig¬ 
nated by the Chinese the “broad bow sanpan,” with three sails and eight 
oars, and manned by between twenty and thirty men, armed with gingals, 
matchlocks, spears, and swords. The men were of dark complexion, in ap¬ 
pearance like fishermen, and spoke the dialect of Ch.ipfi. On their approach, 
Mr. Lowrie waved a small American flag, and called upon them to keep off, 
but instead of this a volley was received from the pirates. He then retreated 
to the middle of the boat with the sailors and Chinese passengers. No resis¬ 
tance was made to the pirates by Mr. Lowrie. or any one in tbe boat, but on 
the contrary he allowed them to open h s trunks &c., and offered them the 
key. When the pirates commenced taking Up the deck to search the hold, 
Mr. Lowrie, with some of the passengers, went out and sat down in front of 
the main mast; while sitting there and before the pirates had completed the 
pillage of the boat, Mr. Lowrie was seized by three of them and thrown into 
the sea. As the waves were running high, and being several miles from land, 
and Mr. Lowrie not an expert swimer, that he perished immediately there can 
be no doubt. Nothing save his hat was seen’after the pirates left, which they 
did not do, till they had robbed the Chinese of their baggage and stripped 
them of their clothing, beating and wounding all of them more or less, and 
some even dangerously, and disabled the boat by cutting the halliards, and 
taking away her rudder. After sometime had elapsed, the sailors ventured out 
and got sail upon the boat and made their way towards Chapii, which, though 
wrh difficulty they, fortunately reached at sunset, when the messenger and serv¬ 
ant immediately reported the piracy to the local authorities. On the receipt of 
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the intelligence of the melancholy catastrophe, there being no Consul of the 
United States at that port, Messrs. MeCartee and others, immediately repaired 
to the office of the Tau-tai of Ningpo, and laid the case before him, reques¬ 
ting him to address the local officers of ChApii enjoining upon them to adopt 
rigorous measures for the arrest and punishment of the pirates, which he has 
done, but they still fear that no effective measure have been adopted, they 
therefore as citizens of the United States, ad Iress the representative of their 
government in China, earnestly requesting he will lose no time, and spare no 
exertion to have the matter investigated and pursued to the utmost, 

The undersigned, as behooves him, hastens to lay the subject before the 
Imperial Commissioner,— His fellow country man, the Rev. Mr. Lowrie, was 
ofan excellent family, and who for no mercenary, but with the most disinteres¬ 
ted, motives came to spend his life in China in the one great cause of doing 
good; and when attacked by pirates, made no resistance, gave them his keys, 
allowed them to open his trunk and possess themselves of his effects—yet 
with the heart of a ferocious beast of prey, not satisfied with robbing him of his 
property, they threw him overboard to perish in the sea. Mr. Lowrie was extensi¬ 
vely known and universally esteemed in his own country, and thousands will 
lament his untimely end,—his violent death. His life cannot be restored, 
but the undersigned earnestly requests Your Excellency will address the High 
olficers of the province in which the piracy was committed, that they may 
adopt the most rigorous measures to pursue and arrest the said pirates, and 
punish them, as the Imperial laws in such cases provided requir., and inform 
him oftheis suethat he may report the same to his givernment. It appears the 
pirates spoke the dialect of Cli ipff; that their craft was not one that could be 
lon<r at sea ; the property plundered was mostly foreign and as such car. easily 
be recoginsed, and if the local officers duly exert themselves, that the murder¬ 
ers can be arrested, is probable, and by treating them according to law and 
justice, all nations will learn Your Excellency’s deep abhorrence of such 
deeds, and the majesty with which the Imperial laws are maintained, to the 
mutual advantage of all nations. 

The undersigned avails himself of the occasion to present his compliments 
to the Imperial Commissioner, and has the honor to remain with sentiments of 
esteem and high consideration. Your Obedient servant, 

(Signed) Petsr Parker. 

Legation of the United States of America. 

Canton, 13th September, 1847. 

The Imperial Comissioner's reply. 

“ Tsi Yeng, of the Imperial house, governor general of the Two Kwang pro¬ 
vinces, director of the Board of War, vice high chancellor, a vice guardian of 
the heir apparent, minister and commissioner extraordinary of the Ta Tsing 
empire, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Hon. Envoy’s (charge, 
d’affaires) public dispatch, concerning the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, a citizen of the 
United States, who upon the 19th of August, was murdered by pirates off Ch i- 
pu. and requesting me to address the high officers of the province in which 
the piracy was committed rigorously to enjoin (upon the local authorities) to 
make strenuous efforts to apprehend each of the pirates and bringthein to trial, 
in order to punish them as the imperial laws, in such cases provided require* 
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and to inform him, the Chargd d’affaires, of the issue that be might report the 
same to his government. 

Furthermore, it appears that the pirates spoke the dialect of Clidph, that 
their crafl was one that could not be long at sea, the property plundered, being 
of foreign manufacture, as such is easily recognized, and that it could not be 
difficult for the local officerf, to search out the murderers, <fce.” 

This 1 have perused and fully understand, and learn therefrom that the 
pirates have committed robbery ; and have audaciously taken the principal 
person concerned (the Rev. Mr. Lowrie) and thrown him overboard, to perish 
in the sea, an act of extreme lawlessness at which truly the hair of one’s head 
stands on end. 

But since the pirates speak the dialect of Chdprt, and their vessel is too 
small to be able to be long at sea, and the articles they plundered were of 
foreign manufacture, which the local authorities from the very nature of the 
case will easily recognise, I trust they will be able in a little time to apprehend 
them. 

Besides addressing the lieut-governor of Chehkidng, calling upon him to 
trausmit his orders to the said local, civil and military authorities to follow 
up this case with severity and absolutely find the identical property plundered, 
and apprehend the true pirates and prosecute and punish them, and also to report 
to me the Imperial C >mmissioner the circumstances of their arrest and punish¬ 
ment, when l will again address and inform the Mon. Envoy, I also in the 
meantime make this reply, and avail myself of the occasion to present my 
compliments and my wishes for his health and happiness. As requisite I 
make this communication. 

The foregoing communication is addressed to Peter Parker, Charge d’affa. 
ires ad interim , of the United States of America to the Ta Tsing empire. 

Tdukwang 27th year, 8 moon, 8 day. September I6th, 1847. 

i * 

Tsi Yeng, of the the Imperial house, governor-general, of the IT wo kwang 
provinces, a director of the Board of War, vice high chancellor, a vice guard ian 
of the heir apparent, minister and commissioner extraordinary of the Ta Tsing 
empire, has the honor to make this communication. 

Whereas on a former occasion I received the Hon. Envoy’s (Charge d’affa¬ 
ires) public dispatch relative to the case of the Rev. W. M. Lowrie, a citizen 
of your honorable nation, who came to a violent death at Chdprt,and having at 
the time written to (the high authorities there) to have the case followed up 
closely,—1 have since received a reply from Li, the governor-general of the 
Two Kiang provinces, Nganhwui and KidngsiS, transmitting to me an official 
communication that he had received from Liang, the lieut-governor of Chch- 
kiang, stating t hat the sub-prefect of the maritime borders of Ki&hing f(i, had 
reported to him that he had arrested one of the pirates, named Hwd Kwdnyuen, 
and instituted trial, and it appeared from his testimony that he is thirty years 
of age, belongs to the district of Natthwui, in the province of Kindugsfi, that 
upon the I7t^i of August last, Kauhinir and Tsausz’, (nicknamed) L;iu T- 
(venerable the elder) and others, invited Inm to embark with them *»n a fishing 
voyage, and upon the mornin<r of the I'dth August, they arrived at the offing 
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of Hwang Pwan in Chehkiang,when observing a Ningpo fishing smack tossed 
about by a contrary wind the idea occurred to Tsau sz’ L&u T4 and others to 
pursue and plunder her, and divide among them the spoils. To this he and 
his comrades consented, and immediately set off together and pursued her to 
the offing of Kinshan and worked their boat alongside, when Tsau sz’ Ldu 
Td, with Kauhing and ten or more others, boarded, searched and plundered 
her, the rest of the party remaining in their own boat to receive the booty. 
The headman, a foreigner declaring, if they robbed him of his effects, he must 
report them to the officers of government, Tsdu sz’ Ldu Ta, together with 
Kiiuhing, forthwith took the foreigner and dragged him to the bow of tha 
boat and threw him' into the sea.* Moreover, they inflicted wounds upon the 
person second in command on board the boat. The property plundered con¬ 
sisted of a red skin trunk, two bamboo boxes, together with foreign money 
and clothing with which they returned to their vessel, and repaired to ail 
uninhabited place where they divided the booty, &c. It moreover appears from 
his testimony, that Tsau sz’ Ldu Ta is the chief of the band, consisting 
of persons, and that he (the lieut-governor of Chehkiang) addressed me 
(the governor-general of the Two Kiang provinces) requesting me to issue 
orders for their arrest. This coming before me, besides issuing my orders to 
each and all alike to pursue and apprehend the pirates, 1 also as hehooveth me 
write this communication. 

1 (Tsi Yeng) have examined this case and find, that one of'the pirates, 
named Hwa Kwanyuen, has been arrested, and from his testimony all the 
names and surnames, the ages, personal appearance, and residences of the 
piratical band are made known, so that obviously it will not be difficult to 
arrest them. 

Besides reply ing to the governor-general of the Two Kidng provinces, that 
he enjoin upon the subordinate officers within his jurisdiction, with the 
utmost speed to arrest the criminals and manage the case, I also, as is right, 
in the meantime, communicate to the Honorable Envoy the circumstances 
relating to this case so far as it has progressed, that he may examine and find 
accordingly. As requisite 1 send this commuircation, and avail myself of the 
occasion to present my compliments and wishes that his excellent joys may 
daily abound. 

The foregoing communication is addressed to P. Parker, Charge d'affaires, 
ad interim, of the United States of America to the Ta Tsing empire. 

Taukwang 27th year, 10th moon, 8th day. November 15th, 1817. 

Note . A letter from the north states that the Chinese passengers complaining 
to Mr. Lowrie that they were suffering on his account, in order to soothe them, 
he observed that on their arrival a’ Chinhai he would apply to the authorities for 
n dress in tbeir behalf, winch remark must have been overheard by the pirates. 
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Art. IV. Journal of Occurrences: account of the late massacre; 
visit to Cochin-china; general news; appointments; sufferers 
by famine; nvenue. 

The subject of all-engrossing interest which we are called to relate 
•among the occurrences of the month, is the lawless outrage and mur¬ 
der of the six foreigners at Hwang-chuh-kf. Never in all the annals 
of history have we read of a more cruel and blood-thirsty instance of 
atrocity than this. 'File minds of the foreign community have been 
justly tilled with feelings of surprise, horror and alarm. No one 
supposed that the Chinese could be guilty of such a savage barbarity, 
and it was otdy the foul deed itself and the mangled bodies of the 
victims brought back successively from the scene of massacre, that 
has made us fully sensible of the awful wickedness and depravity 
that here exist. The main particulars as related in the China Mad, 
are given below. Four of the persons concerned in the murder have 
been apprehended, and as we understand have been executed this day 
(December 21st) at the village where the crime was perpetrated. 
'The affair is still undergoing investigation, and the British authorities 
are taking measures to procure suitable redress from the Chinese 
government. What will be the result of the present conference we 
cannot tell. It is hoped that matters may hereafter be established 
upon a more certain footing and that such measures may be adopted 
as shall tend to secure the privileges and safety of the foreigners in 
this vicinity. 

Of the occurrence itself and the events to which it has given rise 
we hope to present a more full account hereafter. I it 'connection 
with the state of affairs, and of the country iti which we dwell, it 
furnishes abundant occasion for reflection and remark. In such 
seasons of affliction and darkness, it seems peculiarly appropriate that 
we adore the power and acknowledge the presence of Jehovah, 
knowing that He reigns among the nations, and that all the havoc 
and disorder of this world are subject to his supreme direction and 
control. We have been called repeatedly to wonder and to mourn, 
and now to inquire with the deepest solicitude where shall these 
things end, aid what is the cause of such judgment sent upon us? 

Canton, 14 th December, 1847. 

The Extra issued on Friday last contained such particulars of the dreadful 
tragedy at Hwang chu kee as could be ascertained up to the forenoon of Wed¬ 
nesday last ; and beyond rumours and the opinions given upon the Inquests, 
nothing has since transpired to enable us to speak with certainty when, where, 
and under what circumstances our unfortunate countrymen were killed. It 
is known, however, that about two o’clock p. m. of the 5th instant, Messrs 
Small, Balkwill, Bellamy, Brown, W. Rutter, and M‘Carte, started on an 
excursion up the river, and landing at a village three or four miles off, called 
Hwang-chu-kee, proceeded inland, taking with them two or three pairs of 
pistols without ammunition, which was left in the boat. The boatmen, after 
waiting till night-fall, were warned to pull off, which they were glad to do» 
upon being pelted with stones, which broke the Venetian blinds of the hong- 
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boat Instead of coming t«» Canton, tho tide* bring against them, the men 
| »i 1 1 !*'<! ii |» the river, si ml did iml arrive till next dav, one of them having pro 
reded the others in a small boat in wlii di lie paddled himself* to Canton. 

On tlie previous eveniig some alarm was naturally entertained about the 
young men hv their friends, one of whom wrote to II. M. Consul on the subject 
bit wee u 11 and l“«i o'clock on Sunday night. It was not however till next 
forenoon tint n party of British residents, about thirty in number, well armed, 
proceeded to llwau. - hu-kee ; but tin 1 gentleman under whose directions they 
had pul themselves would not sutler them to land. The same afternoon one 
of the Consular officers went up with another parly, but. arrived too late to 
make in vest igntions on shore, even hud it been deemed expedient to leave the 
boats. 


The British residents, most of whom have during the last twelve months 
been accustoming themselves to military drilling, then resolved to hire the 
little steamer Fin: Fly to tow them up next morn mg; but the Consul interpos¬ 
ed Ins authority to prevent them by issuing the follow ini; circular, dated at II 
o’clock that night, but we understand not sent round till next morning: — 

Pc bi.ic Notick. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul having heard that it is the intention of 
certain subjects of Her Majesty to proceed to-morrow morning up the river to 
1 lie Village of H wang-chn-kee or other places, in which it is supposed that six 
of their countrymen are confined : this is to give notice that Ber Majesty 8 
Consul entirely disapproves of such a proceeding, and that any British subject 
acting in contravention of this injunction, will do soon his own responsibility. 

Her Majesty’s Consul deems it expedient to make it known to all concerned 
that he is in communication with the local authorities as to the restoration of 
his countrymen now unlawfully confined, and at the same time most distinctly 
states, that any such movement as is contemplated by the British community 
will afford ground for the Chinese to withold the delivery of the persons now 
under restraint. 

The Consul farther intimates to Her Majesty’s subjects that thp question 
now in hand has been communicated to Her Majesty's Mininster Plenipoten¬ 
tiary, whose instructions may be looked for to-morrow evening. He therefore 
deems it his imperative duty to call upon Her Majesty's subjects by their al¬ 
legiance to their sovereign to obey his most solemn and strict injunctions. 

Given under my hand at Canton, this sixth day of December, I£d7, at nine 
of the oloek in the evening. 

Francis C. Macoregor, 

//. B. M. Consul. 


To Her Majesty’s Subjrcts. 

The overwhelming numbers which it was said might be expected to resist 
the volunteers, the risk of bringing on a collision with the Chinese, and the 
necessity for protecting the factories, may have induced the Consul to issue 
these strong injunctions ; but it is a grave question when an entire day had 
been lost in inaction, the circular bearing evidence that up to the time it was 
issued the belief was still entertained that one or more of our unfortunate 
countrymen were alive and might be rescued. Should this be found to have 
been the case, it must ever be a source of regret that on this occasion implicit 
obedience had been paid to the Consul’s order, and that ^oine effective effort 
had not been made before it w;is issued. 

On Tuesday (the 7th) the Vice Consul with a number of the residents went 
as far as the landing-place of Hwang-chu-kee, and found the villagers busy 
removing their families and effects. Hitherto there was no certain intelligence 
regarding the objects of every one's thoughts; and the anxious suspense 
which prevailed was broken but not relieved by reports obtained through 
the Chinese traders and compradors, as they varied only in the circum¬ 
stances of the massacre, but left little room to hope that any of the victims 
were then alive; so that when Captain McDougall arrived *»♦ fir* o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, lie was assured there could he no doubt of their deaths, 
and nothing remained but to avenge them. As such sad news had not been 
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anticipated at the time the Vulture left Hongkong at four o’clock the previous 
afternoon, Captain Mr.DongaII, after consulting with the Consul, deemed it 
expedient to return tor reinforcements and additional instructions, and lie 
accordingly left Canton about 5 o’clock p. m. 

During the time he was in Canton, the brother of lVlr Rutter, finding that 
no forces were to be immediately despatched to Hwang-chu-kee, and unable 
to bear his dread fuT an xTety, proceeded to the place accompanied by a friend, 
who remained in the boat whilst, he went through the villages, with a paper 
written in Chinese stating who ho was and what brought him there. He en¬ 
countered no molestation, but returned without having obtained any intelli¬ 
gence. In the course of the evening, however, reports prevailed of some of the 
bodies having been found, and harrowing accounts were given as to the appear¬ 
ance they presented. But it was not till next morning that one of the bodies was 
brought to the Brit sh Consulate. Having been inspected by n surgeon, 
preparations were made for the last melancholy duty to the dead ; but just as 
the funeral procession was about to set out, it was suggested that an inquest 
would be desirable and the Consul instructed the Vice-Consul to hold one, 
which was immediately done. Mr. Elinslie proceeded to the house where the 
body lay, when the coffin was opened, a jury of those around einpnnnelled, 
and an inquest held. 

Within an hour after the funeral procession left the factories, the body of 
Mr. Balk will arrived, followed the same afternoon by those of Mr. Small and 
Mrr'Brown, and next day Mr. Rutter’s and Mr. Bellamy’s were received. The 
Inquests on the last two, which we also give, present some features of peculiar 
and painful interest; but we refrain from any remark upon them until all the 
cases are published. 

On Friday part of the Light Company of the 05th arrived, and His Excel¬ 
lency the Plenipotentiary was looked for every hour, as it was understood 
he had left Hongkong on the 8th; but the Daxluhis having been becalmed, His 
Excellency did not reach Canton till the forenoon of Sunday. The follow¬ 
ing Circular was shortly afterwards issued :— 

Circular: 

The undersigned Consul has been charged by His Excellency Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary, &c., «Vc., to inform Her Majesty’s subjects resident at this 
City of his arrivalat the 'Biit sh Consulate, and that His Excellency will be 
happy to receive from them any communications they may have to make to 
him, any way they please. 

FraXcis C. Macorfgor, 

Canton, 13th December, 1P47. Her Majesty's Consul. 

A few of the leading merchants waited upon the Plenipotentiary, and in the 
course of the afternoon the following Circular was sent round :— 
- Notick. 

A public meeting of British subjects resident in Canton will be held at the 
residence of Mes ri Crooke Sc Massey this evening at half past eight. 

Canton, Sunday, 13th Dec. 1817.. — 

The meeting was attended by all, or nearly all, the British subjects, and 
Mr. Gilman, in the absence of Mr. Campbell and Mr. Jardine, having been 
called to the chair, stated that the meeting had been summoned for the pur¬ 
pose of explaining what had taken place during the interview which several 
gentlemen had with His Excellency the Plenipotentiary, in consequence of 
the Circular issued on his arrival. The chairman said that each of the gen¬ 
tlemen had pledged himself to give no opinion then, individually or collectively, 
lest it might be supposed they spoke for the whole community, which they 
were not authorized to represent. He then went on to say that Sir John Davis 
having received them very courteously, was assured of their co-operation, and 
they inquired how far they might give theiropinion without going beyond their 
proper position, and on wliat points His Excellency wished to have it. His 
Excellency did not specify any particular point, but expressed himself anxious 
to have their views, either written or verbally, 41 on the present crisisand 
that they should consider how far the interests of the commercial commit. 
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nity would be affected by the measures that might be adopted on the part of 
the nation. He assured them that no one more deeply deplored than he did 
the calamitous event which had occurred; that he was perhaps too ready to 
adopt aggressive measures ; and that he had made demands which Kiying 
might not be able to accede to. What these demands were he did not ex¬ 
plain, but said that neither the execution of six of the murderers, nor the 
whole of them, nor razing of the village, would be considered sufficient. The 
commercial community however could best inform him how far they were 
prepared to forego present advantage for ultimate good. The chairman said 
His Excellency farther added that he would be happy to have their opinions 
in any shape they chose, either individually or collectively, in writing or at a 
personal interview. 

Mr. Campbell explained the views entertained by himself and others, and 
read a paper embodying them, which seemed to point at the propriety of a 
blockade. An opposite view was expressed by Mr. Jardine, who reminded 
the meeting that whatever their own feelings on the spot might be, many of 
them were the factors for constituents elsewhere, who might entertain very 
different views. 

After the meeting had been addressed by Mr. Seare, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Aga- 
beg, Mr. Ponder mad** a motion, seconded by Mr. Harnett, to the effect that the 
meeting should approve of what had been done by the gentlemen who had 
waited upon Sir John Davis that day. A vote of thanks having been given 
to the Chairman, the meeting dispersed. 

It appearing to many imperative that something should be done, we under¬ 
stand that a document to be submitted to His Excellency has since been pre¬ 
pared for the signature of those who concur in it. 

It is not yet known what measures the Plenipotentiary will adopt; but 
unless Keying accedes to his demand, a serious impediment to the immediate 
enforcement of them exists in the smallness of the British forces now in 
China; and in that case it may be necessary to await the instructions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Prom the China Mail we quote the narrative of the late visit to 
Cochin-china. The spirit of exclusiveness on the part of this peo¬ 
ple appears to continue unabated, and the results of the expedition 
though exhibiting more humanity, seem quite as unsatisfactory as 
tlio.se of the hate French visit. 

“On approaching the harbour of Turon on Oth October, the effects of the 
French proceedings in April were visible in signals made from tops of the 
hills. Four new batteries had been commenced along the N. E. side of the 
anchorage, and the small island, caileJ by the French L Isle de l Observatoire, 
was also being fortified, but nothing was finished. 

Very little communication could be obtained with the shore for about six 
days, the alarm at first being evidently great; in addition to which it rained 
incessantly, and so continued during the whole stay ; there was besides a severe 
typhoon on the 23d. 

Two Commissioners arrived on the 15th, and on the following day came on 
board. They invited the Plenipotentiary to an entertainment and conference 
on shore the next day, (17th October ) when a very handsome reception was 
prepared—the Commissioners appearing in their dresses of ceremony,—the 
ancient costume of the* Chinese. The first Commissioner was Assistant 
Member of the Board of Revenue, the second Treasurer of Kwangnan pro¬ 
vince, in which Turon lies. 

'fhe rains continued incessantly, impeding communication, and the country 
was reported to be inundated and nearly impassable. A large'present to the 
crews of the two ships, of bullocks, fowls, hogs, fruit &c. was offered on the 
22d, and accepted on condition of a return being made, which was done ac¬ 
cordingly. A party went on shore at Turon on the 23d to view some very 
singular marble rocks about five miles distant. In passing the residence of 
the Commissioners, a guide was sent on board, and orders transmitted to 
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afford every facility. These rocks rise at once out of the sandy Hal between 
the river and the sea and arc covered in most parts with trees and luxuriant 
vegetation, peopled by numerous monkeys. The principal masses are five in 
number, of which the one nearest the sea contains some splendid caverns and 
galleries, which have been improved by art, and the caverns converted into 
Temples of Budha. The finest of these is quite a natural Pantheon, being, a 
dome of 80 feet high, lit from the top by not one, but three openings. The 
floor is about 70 feet in every direction, and has been paved. Several idols 
and shrines of Budha and his disciples adorn the inside, and the whole is 
approached by an arched gallery with descending steps at intervals. The 
entire rock is laid out in a corresponding manner, with small dwellings and 
gardens in the open and level spaces. It unfortunately blew and rained dur- 
intr the whole visit; and the partv were sometimes glad of the shelter afforded 
bv the caverns. On returning to the boats, the wind had increased to a vior 
lent storm, and it was not easy to proceed down the river. Half way down, 
the party met two covered galleys which had been despatched for them by 
the Commissioners, and gladly availed themselves of one of these for shelter. 
On reaching the residence of the commissioners the gale had become a perfect 
hurricane from the N. E. They not only requested the party (including 
twenty-four seamen) to remain the night, but provided dinner and every 
accommodation in their power. No small anxiety was felt for the ships dur¬ 
ing the night, as the Typhoon continued with increased fury, and towards 
4 a. m. blew away the whole front of the building where the party were lodged, 
and of which the back portion only was solid, a considerable addition having 
been made in front of bamboos and matting for the occasion. 

On the 24th their hosts prepared another repast for the party, but as it be¬ 
came just possible to reach the ships after the lull of the tempest, they were 
glad to row on board, though with some difficulty. On the morning of the 
25th a boat came from the Commissioners, bringing a few articles left behind 
in their care. Early on the 26th the Ringdove was despatched to Singapore to 
meet the October Mail from Hongkong, after taking supplies on board, the 
Vulture left Turon harbonr at daylight on the 27th. 

A strong impression appears to have been made on this timid and cautious 
people by the treatment they received from the French in April last. They 
declared that 1)00 of their number were killed without provocation , but the 
statement, being ex parte , may be received with some allowance. 

We believe little can be added to the intelligence contained in these brief 
notes; but we here give the substance of what we have since heard. 

The inherent exclusiveness of the Cochin-chinese government had acquired 
new vigilance by the recent visit of the French, the strictest orders having 
since been issued to both the mandarins and people to avoid all intercourse 
with European ships. Hence a serious preliminary difficulty was experienced 
in opening a communication with the shore, and not even a fishing boat was 
allowed to approach the ships during the fortnight they remained in the bay 
of Turon. Mr Gutzlatf went twice on shore for the purpose of delivering the 
Plenipotentiary’s letter, but no one would receive it, being in terror of the 
consequences ; and it was only by an ingenious device of the Chinese Secre¬ 
tary that it was at length left upon the person of a petty mandarin, who on 
discovering it, entreated that it might be taken back, and when nothing else 
would serve, laid it do\yn on the beach, and placed a stone upon it, until he 
consulted with a superior authority, after which it was removed. Next day 
an interpreter was sent on board to int mate that Sir John Davis would be 
received on shore ; but His Excellency declined, until he was waited upon, 
and assured that the rank of the mandarins was such that he could enter into 
conference with them. The result was that the Treasurer of the Province 


and a Member of the Board of Revenue, (who had been a traveller as far as 
Singapore and Calcutta,) waited upon Sir John, and partook of refreshments 
on board the Vulture, on which occasion they were told of the loss of the two 


French ships, and professed to be very sorry for the misfortune 

The visit was returned and a conference held on shore next day , but what* 
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ever may have? passed during the private part of the interview, it is certain 
permission was not obtained to proceed to the Gapital, the ingenuity of the 
mandarins being sorely taxed lbr excuses. But they offered to convey the 
letter of the Queen of England to their Sovereign, and a very magnificent 
chair had been provided for the purpose; but as the letter could only be 
delivered by the Plenipotentiary in person, the conveyance was not made 
use of. 

At the entertainment the mandarins did/no discredit to their country in the 
matter of hospitality, a profusion of subsJbntial as well as curious dishes hav¬ 
ing been provided; amongst which we have heard the curries spoken of as 
superlative. The guests were provided with English knives, forks, and 
plates; and as the courses were removed from tin* principal table, they were 
placed upon a lower one, where the guard of Marines, having piled their arms, 
were invited to sit down, and did ample justice to the repast. The native 
soldiers who also formed a guard of honour were accoutred in uniform, and 
armed with swords and spears but looked a diminutive race beside the ma¬ 
rines.” 

During the stay of the ships, which was prolonged while there seemed any 
prospect of permission being obtained to proceed to line, several parlies made 
short excursions on shore, and found much picturesque beauty in the seeuerv. 
It was on one of these occasions that His Excellency, witli (Japl. Me Doug- 
all and others, were caught in the Tyfoon, and after vainly attempting to 
reach tin* ship, compelled to take up their quarters with the Mandarins, who 
did everything in their power to lessen the discomforts of their guests, to 
whom the house proved a very sorry protection from the fury of the storm. 

The day previous to that fixed for the departure of the Vulture, (the tting- 
dove being then under way with despatches to catch the Mail {Steamer at 
oingapore) the two Mandarins came In hoard to take leave, and professed to 
regret the departure of the Plenipotentiary before the Royal Present to the 
Queen of England had arrived ; but were told it could not have been received 
without a return being made, which they said must h ive been refused. They 
were warned, however, that the present forbearance ought not to be misund¬ 
erstood ; and that the same pretexts which had been then assigned to prevent 
a visit to tne capital, might not suffice on another occasion. The Mandarins 
could only plead their orders from the court, and assigned the outrages of the 
French as one reason for their stringency ; another, and perhaps the most 
cogent, being the dread of opening an intercourse with a people whose career 
in India and in China, shewed what consequences might result from conceding 
a right to trade, however restricted. 

From the distant portions of the empire little news of importance has of late 
been received. 'Pbc details in the Peking Gazettes arc for the most part snflici. 
cntly destitute of matters of general int rest or profit. The central government 
at Peking remains the same as during the preceding year. In the appointments 
of Tsungink there has been a change in two cases, and in seven of the Siunfu 
or governors. A deficiency having occurred in the grain revenue, propositions 
had been made for the officers and wealthy citizens of the various provinces to 
make voluntary efforts and furnish the needed supplies. In one of the Gazettes 
there is a long notice showing bow this end is to be accomplished. 'Phis has been 
eitculaled among the various provinces. But what success has been found in 
racing a revenue in this way has not been heard. A depository for the reception 
of the grain was to be established at Shanghai, from which place- it was to be 
tak« n in the northern gr.iin vjssels to the capital. Measures were being taken 
for the relief of the sutf iers in Honan, where there h ul been a famine occasioned 
by drought and the overflowing of the Yellow River. From all vve can learn 
there, is much more of democracy in this empire than has usually been supposed, 
and we doubt whether tin flic whole there bo many rountrieR that accordin'? to 
their extent and the number of their inhabitants can be said to enjoy greater It 
be.rtv or peace. 


'Plie Details respecting G 'chui china found in out present number are from the 


Journal of * lie Indian Aielrpd-.^o and Eastern Asia. 
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